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army of 100,000 men, would have still farther 


reduced our navy estimates, if he had been able. 
On the 15th of August his majesty prorogued 
parliament. The speech dwelt with satisfaction 
on the numerous and important questions which 
had engaged their attention, alluding more par- 
ticularly to the new poor laws, and the establish- 
ment of a central court for the trial of offences 
in the metropolis and its vicimty. It lamented 
the still unsettled state of Holland and Belgium, 
but expressed a lively satisfaction at the termi- 
nation of the civil war in Portugal. It mentioned 
the quadripartite treaty which had been formed 
by his Britannic majesty, the King of the French, 
the Queen-regent of Spain, 
and Dom Pedro the Re- 
gent of Portugal, affirm- 
ing that the said treaty 
had already contributed to 
produce a happy result. 
Although the “Parha- 
ment of Great Britain,” 
hke that of the “Senate 
of Rome,” was now an au- 
gust name 1n history, its 
place of meeting had he- 
come utterly madequate 
to its grandeur, and St 
Stephen’s Chapel,  al- 
though a venerable struc- 
ture, was too small, as well 
as inconvenient and un- 
healthy for those mem- 
bers who honoured it 
with punctual attendance 
There was a general feel- 
ing that the pile had become useless for the pur- 
pose, and even Mr Hunmne, disregarding the ex- 
pense, had declared that the commons ought to 
have a better house to meet in The wish was 
gratified, and by one of those accidents to which 
large cities are hable The old exchequer tallies 
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portion of these was preserved or afterwards 
recovered. 

By this time the Whig ministry was falling to 
pieces it had rapidly lost much of its popularity. 
The radicals and Irish agitators had converted 
themselves into very active enemies, and the re- 
tirement of Earl Grey had greatly weakened the 
cabinet. The 7 umes newspaper, which was ex- 
ercising a greater influence over popular opinion 
than any mere journal ought to possess, had 
singled out the chancellor, Lord Brougham, for 
its bitter and incessant attacks | His lordship 
also had disagreed with several of his colleagues 

: The crisis was precipitated by the death of Earl 





St SrepHen’s Cuaper,! Westnunster, with part of Westminster Hall 
From a pnnt in the Crowle Pennant, British Museum 


Spencer on the 10th of November This called 
up Lord Althorpe to the House of Peers, making 
1t necessary to find a new chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and a new leader of the House of Com- 
mons On Friday, the 14th of November, when 
Lord Melbourne waited on the king, for the pur- 


iad accumulated into such a mass, that to get | pose of submitting to him some necessary changes 
quit of it, 1t was used as firewood im the stoves of | in official appointments, his majesty informed 
the House of Lords, but the workmen, who were | him that he need not be at the trouble of com- 
in haste to finish the job, made such large fires, | pleting his arrangements, as he intended to apply 
that on Thursday evening (October 16th) the | to the Duke of Wellington On the following 
whole building was in a blaze. The king’s sons, | day the duke advised his majesty to intrust the 
» the ministers, and such members as were in , government to Sir Robert Peel, and this was 
, town, hurned to the spot, but they could do | what the king was prepared to do. Sir Robert, 
nothing more than witness the conflagration, , httle expecting to be so suddenly made premier, 
at which an immense crowd looked on with feel- | ——————___________E SSS 
ings that no ordinary burning could create. The | ' Thiswas the House of Commons from the reign of Henry III 
neighbouring law courts and Westminster Hal] ' t 1t» destruction by fire in 1834, and was the scene of Crom- 


‘ well's dismissal of the parhament St Stephen's Chapel was 
. were fortunately saved, but the two Houses of ' founded by King Stephen It was rebuilt in the reign of Ed- 
t Parliament with their chambers and committee | ward II , between 1820 and 1352, and was always looked upon 


' rooms were soon reduced to aheap of ruins The ie ee eaenary ee of ees cieirinseate in ee dha fine 
chief loss, however, was among the articles of his- eeaigechtaiatr Court of Req eas a ie aeck 

F torical and antiquarian value, although the best | of London 
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had gone on a journey into Italy, and was now at | Dom Miguel from the Portuguese territory. On 
Rome. The Duke of Wellington undertook to | the 26th of May, after the surrender of Santarem, 
carry on the public business till his return, and | Dom Miguel was obliged to capitulate and sgn 
was temporanly appointed first lord of the | the convention of Evora. He was permitted to 
treasury, and sworn 1n as one of the principal | leave Portugal and to embark for Italy. This 
secretaries of state The radicals and some of the | event ended the struggle, and the young queen 
more violent or most disappointed Whigs accused | was firmly seated on the throne, the regency 
his grace of unconstitutional conduct 1n monopo- | bemg continued in her father. Dom Pedro sup- 
lizing in his single person all the powers of the | pressed the monastic establishments and seized 
state The displaced attorney-general for Eng- | their property. This was no more than what the 
land (Sir John, now Lord Campbell), at a public | monks had always expected from the estabhsh- 
meeting in Edinburgh, menaced his grace with | ment of the constitution, and 1t was to avoid the 
impeachment The duke laughed and did his | doom that they had fought for Dom Miguel, and 
work, and the illustrious son of the Lancashire | armed the people in his cause. The property 
cotton-spinner made the best haste he could to | was badly sold, and the money soon wasted. The 
get back to England. regent attempted to call in the discredited paper- 
By the end of December, the official arrange- | money, and to establish a metallic currency, but 
ments were completed— Lord Lyndhurst was | he was not very successful. and ever since his 
chancellor, the Earl of Rosslyn became president | time, the finances of the country have been ina 
of the council, Lord Wharncliffe privy seal, the | lamentable state of decay 
Duke of Wellington secretary for foreign affaiis, In Spam the evil war, which had its principal 
Mr Goulburn for the home department, and | seat m the Biscayan provinces, continued to rage, 
Lord Aberdeen for the colonies, Mr A. Baring ' and with even more fury than commonly attends 
was made president of the board of trade, Sir G ; such internecine contests The Biscayans had 
Murray master-general of the ordnance, Sir E ! merely made of Don Carlos what the priests and 
Knatchbull paymaster of the forces, Earl de Grey | monks had made of Dom Miguel They had set 
first-lord of the admiralty, and Lord Ellenborough | him up as a rallymg point, and as a defender of 
president of the board of control, Lord Mary- | their ancient mghts and privileges For the pre- 
borough, the Earls of Jersey and Roden, Mr C | tender, personally, they cared very little, they 
Wynne, and Mr. Hermes came also into office, | would have qmetly submitted to the young queen, 
Mr F Pollock and Mr Follet were made attorney | 1f the constitutionalists had been content to leave 
and solicitor general, the Earl of Harrington | them in the possession of their own ancient and 
went as viceroy to Ireland, with Sir E Sugden | solemnly-guaranteed privileges The Biscayans, 
as the loid-chancellor, and Sir H Hardinge as; who had been fur many centuries a very free 
chief secretary. Sir James Scarlett now received | people, and whose privileges and immunities were 
the reward of his adhesion to a Tory administra- | well worth fighting for, said no, and proclaimed 
tion, being appointed to succeed Lord Lyndhurst | Don Carlos An mcredible amount of 1gnorance 
as chief baron of the exchequer, with the title of | and nonsense was displaved in England on this 
Lord Abinger subject by rhetoricians and journalists It was 
On the 30th of December, a proclamation was | said to be the duty of England to support the 
issued, dissolving the parliament, and convoking cause of liberty wherever 1t was in jeopardy, and 
a new one to meet on the 19th of February that the Englishmen who went over to fight for 
In Portugal it was not the Pedroites by them- Queen Isabella and the constitution were engaged 
selves who had put down-the Miguelites. If in a holy warfare yet, in those Biscayan pro- 
the two factions had been left alone, the civil vinces, the w°r was a war against lberty—a con- 
war might have lasted for many years. [Early . flict into which no Englishman ought ever to 
in the year, Leira was taken for Dom Pedro by have entered The insurrection had spread to 
Marshal Saldanha; and in Apmil,a Spanish army, Catalonia and other provinces On the 24th of 
under General Rodil, entered Portugal for the | July, Chmstina, the queen-regent, opened the 
alleged purpose of seizmg Don Carlos, the | session of the cortes They easily voted a bill 
pretender to the Spanish crown, who, with a few : for excluding Don Carlos from the throne; but 
followers, had crossed over the frontier and taken | they could not so easily drive him out of Spam, 
refuge with Dom Miguel. On the approach of | for, after a short visit to England, he had thrown 
theSpanish troops, the important town of Almeida | himself among the bold mountains and brave men 
set up a shout for the constitution, and declared | of Biscay, and he possessed in Zumalacarregui a 
for the young queen. Shortly after this, the | general of extraordinary aluilities and resources. 
quadripartite treaty was signed at Lisbon It |The queen-regent found, to her very great per- 
had for its object the pacification of Spain and | plexity, that her soldiery were very mutinous, that 
Portugal, by the expulsion of Don Carlos and | the people would not pay taxes, and that no minis- 
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try she could form was capable of standing much fices with the cure of souls; for considering the 
more than three months. Miua,who had gained state of the several cathedral and collegiate 
celebrity as a guerilla chief in the time of Bona- ; churches within the same, with a view to the 
parte’s intrusion, was sentagainst Zumalacarregul, ' suggestion of measures for rendering them most 


to be beaten, and foiled, and out-manceuvred 

In taking office as first lord of the treasury and 
‘chaneellor of the exchequer, Sir Robert Peel had 
adopted the resolution not to interfere with the re- 
form bill. In his well-known address to his con- 


stituents at Tamworth he said —“ With respect to | 


the reform bill, I will repeat now the declaration 
which I made when I 
entered the House of 
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or any such extension 
of it as would lead to 
a@ perpetual vortex of 
agitation, and the over- 
throw of ancient nghts 
and institutions, Sir 
Robert further said — 
“If the spirit of the 
bill imphes merely a 
careful review of insti- 
tutions, crvil and eccle- 
giastical, undertaken 
in a friendly temper, combining, with the firm 









Srrk ROBERT PEEL. 
From a portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrenee 


Dennison 


conducive to the efficacy of the Established church; 
also for devising the best mode of providing for 
: the cure of souls, with special reference to therest- 
, dence of the clergy on their respective benefices. 
| Immense exertions had been made at and pre- 
viously to the general election by conservatives, 
The conservatives were 
rather successful in the 
counties, and rather 
unsuccessful in the bor- 
oughs Ifthe radicals 
should stand by the 
Whigs, 1t was pretty 
clear that the Peel 
administration must 
soon fall 
On the appointed 
day, the 19th of Feb- 
ruary, the new par- 
hament assembled in 
full force, and a tnal 
of strength presently 
took place Lord Fran- 
cis Egerton moved the 
re-appointment of Sir 
Charles Manners Sut- 
ton, Mr W J Denni- 
son moved that Mr. 
Abercromby should be 
speaker Sir Robert 
Peel and Lord Stan- 
ley supported Lord 
Francis; Lord John 
Russell supported Mr. 
When the house divided, there ap- 


| Whigs, and radicals 


maintenance of established mghts, the correction ; peared for Sir Charles M Sutton 306, and for 
of proved abuses and the redress of real gnev- } Mr Abercromby 316 votes, Mr. Abercromby was 
ances—in that case I can, for myself and my , then conducted to the chair, which neither before 


colleagues, undertake to act 1m such a spirit and : 


with such intentions ” 

Before the meeting of parliament there ap- 
peared in the London Gazette of the 3d of Febru- 
ary an announcement that the king had issued 
letters-patent, appointing the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the lord high-chancellor, the Archbishop 
of York, the Earl of Harrowby, the Bishops of 
London, Lincoln, and Gloucester, the Right 
Honourable Sir Robert Peel, H Goulburn, C 
‘WwW. W Wynne, H. Hobhouse, and Sir Herbert 
Jenner, to be commissioners for considering the 
state of the several dioceses in England and 
Wales, with reference to the amount of their re- 
venues, to the more equal distribution of episco- 
pal duties, and to the prevention of the necessity 
of attaching by commendam to bishoprics bene- 





nor since has had a worthier occupant There 
are other duties attached to the office of speaker 
than those which pass before the eyes of the public 
in the House of Commons These duties had been 
but indifferently performed, and in most cases 
they had been left to clerks and secretaries Mr. 
Abercromby did everythmg himself; he attended 
most scrupulously to every official duty; and he 
was never known to keep a parliamentary agent 
or a deputation waiting. Hence the speed and 
facility with which the public busmess was trans- 
acted, and an immense and ever-increasing num- 


Three days having been spent in administering 
the oaths, the king, on the 24th, went in state to 
the House of Peers to open the new parliament. 
The two houses having been burned down in the 


| ber of private bills got passed 
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preceding month of October, as has been already of the other two in the absence of those to whom 
mentioned, temporary rooms had been fitted up | they had been confided; and he had exercised no 
for the accommodation of the peers and the com- | more authority than if he had been one of the 
mons. After alluding to the flourishing state of | three principal secretaries, and his colleagues 
trade and commerce, as well as of the public re- | absent. No inconvenience had resulted from the 
venue, his majesty lamented the depressed state | arrangement. During the time he held the seals 
of agriculture, and earnestly recommended the | there was not a single office disposed of, or act 
consideration of it to parliament, with a view to | done, which was not essentially necessary for the 
relief. Having adverted to various projected | service of the king and of the country; and Sir 
measures of domestic policy, such as the Irish | Robert Peel found all things as nearly as might 
tithe question, the commutation of tithe in Eng- | be in the same situation in which they had been 
land and Wales, the improvement of civil juris- | when the change of ministry took place It 
prudence and admunistration of justice m eccle- | might be true that there was an incompatibility 
siastical causes, provision for the more effectual | between the secretaryships and the office of first 
maintenance of ecclesiastical discipline, relief of | lord of the treasury, if these offices were held by 
dissenters from the marriage ceremony, and the | the same individual for any length of time; but 
corporation and church commissions , his majesty | everybody knew that the arrangement was merely 
expressed his confidence in the willing co-opera- | temporary. He had only held the government 
tion of parhament, as well as in their caution | provisionally for another individual who had 
and circumspection, regarding the alteration of | been sent for by his sovereign Mr Canning 
laws which affected very extensive and compli- | had been named first lord of the treasury on the 
cated interests, interwoven with ancient usages, | 12th of April, while he was yet foreign secretary, 
and conformable to the habits and feelings of his | and he did not resign the latter office till the 30th 
people of April 

The address in the lords was carried without} Has grace repelled likewise the charge which 
a division, though not without a debate The; had been made of his being m any degree re- 
debate turned chiefly on the late change of ad- {| sponsible for the dissolution of the late govern- 
ministration Lord Melbourne severely censured | ment All the idle stories which had been propa- 
the recent dissolution of parhament, and attacked | gated about court intrigues were now laid aside; 
the Duke of Wellington for having held at one | it was now fully admitted on all hands that no 
and the same time the office of the first lord of such thing had existed. For his own part he had 
the treasury and the seals of the three great de- | had no communication of any description with 
partments of the state. He admitted that his: the court for between two and three months 
grace had assumed these offices only for a tem- before he received his majesty’s message, and, 
porary purpose, and that his doing so might be | although he was satisfied that some great change 
defended on the ground of necessity and urgency | in the administration must follow the removal 
of the case; but it lay with the Duke of Welling- | of Lord Althorpe from the House of Commons, 
ton to justify that necessity. The duke calmly | that message was as much a matter of surprise 
replied, that when the king empowered him to | to him as it possibly could be to any of their lord- 
form a ministry, he had declined the offer, how-| ships The late administration had been dis- 
ever flattering 1t might have been to ambition, | solved by the umpossibility of going on longer, 
he did not act as one who had a personal object | from the time they lost their leader in the House 
to serve, he refused the office of prime minister, | of Commons. When Lord Althorpe had resigned 
and recommended to his majesty to send for Sir | on a former occasion, Earl Grey had stated that 
Robert Peel, as the individual most capable, m | he could not, under such circumstances, continue 
the present times, of discharging the duties of | at the head of the government, for, by the resig- 
king’s first mimster It was necessary, both that | nation of Lord Althorpe, he had lost his right 
some person should be in the government till Sir | hand, and 1t would be impossible to carry on the 
Robert’s return, and that whoever carried 1t on | government with advantage from the time that 
should exercise no patronage, nor take any atep | that noble lord had quitted power. When, then, 
which might prevent the new minister, on his | the question of the government came before his 
arrival, from acting with perfect freedom He! majesty, it was fairly put to him, whether he 
had therefore advised his majesty to place him | would seek for other counsels, and whether he 
(the duke) provisionally at the head of affairs as | would consent to other arrangements for the for- 
first lord of the treasury and secretary of the | mation of a government, or whether he would be 
home department It was true that in the latter | content to abide by that particular administra- 
capacity he held the seals of the three secretary- | tion which at that moment existed. Let their 
ships but whoever was appointed to any one of | lordships only observe the situation in which the 
these three offices was competent to hold the seals | king was placed, and ask themselves what he 
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The third son of George III. was born at Buckingham Palace 
in August, 1765. He entered the navy at the age of fourteen, 
and served for a time 1n America and the ‘Vest Indies. On his 
sudden return to England, without the consent of the Admiralty, 
he received a reprimand, but subsequently he was created Duke 
of Clarence. Hus professional career then came to an end, 
although he was afterwards known as the “sailor king”, and 
held the office of Lord High Admiral _ For twenty years he hved 
with the actress, Mrs Jordan, but in 1818 he married Adelaide, 
eldest daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Memingen. When his 
brother, the Duke of York, died 1n 1827, Wilham became herr- 
presumptive, and on the death of George IV. in 1830 he suc- 
ceeded to the throne. He was a plain, bluff king, who accepted 
somewhat reluctantly the great Reform Bull of 1832, and the 
various constitutional changes which sprang from it. He died 
in 1837 after a short illness. 
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was to think of the new position in which he 
found himself. Earl Grey had been under the 
necessity of resigning, when Lord Althorpe, then 
chancellor of the exchequer, resigned. The 
noble viscount, too, had declared that he consi- 
dered the noble lord’s assistance essentially neces- 
gary to him. But when his majesty was left by 
Earl Grey, and when Lord Althorpe was removed 
from the other house, his majesty, forsooth, was 
not to be permitted to consider whether his posi- 
tion was not materially altered by these events, 
and whether it would not be expedient for him 
to make some other arrangements for the carry- 
ing on of his service. Everybody, indeed, but 
his majesty was to be allowed to consider the 
alterations which had taken place by the loss of 
Lord Althorpe in the House of Commons. Their 
lordships, however, he was convinced, would not 
acquiesce in this exclusion. Lastly, as to the 
dissolution of parliament, it was true that a 
ministry who advised the dissolution of a par- 
lhament was liable to be called on for some reason 
which might have induced them so to do, but he 
had seldom heard of such a course of proceeding 
as that ministers should be told, on the first day 
of the assembling of parliament, “‘Give me some 
reason why you thought fit to dissolve, and justify 
your dissolution of parhament, by showing that 
the effort you have made has been a successful 
one” And now as to this success, he wanted to 
know, after all, how great was the measure of 
success which the late ministry enjoyed in the 
late parliament, when 1t appeared to rest solely 
and exclusively on the shoulders of a single 1n- 
dividual, from which, too, there was no mantle 
to fall for a successor? So that, when he was 
removed to the upper house, the government to 
which he belonged had found 1t impossible to go 
on. As to himself, he was convinced that the 
course which had been pursued was correct, and 
by it he was ready to stand or fall. He believed 
there were a great number of persons determined 
to support the administration, and he hoped the 
house would have the patience to wait and see 
what were the measures they had to propose for 
the benefit of the country. 

Lord Brougham, on the other hand, maintained 
that the Duke of Wellington was responsible for 
the dismissal of the late ministry, not as having 
advised or produced it, which he certainly had 
not done, but as having succeeded to it; for who- 
ever, he argued, takes the place of a dismissed 
ministry becomes answerable for that dismissal. 
For many acts of a government a minister might 
be held responsible, and would by law be held 
responsible, although ignorant of those acts, and 
albeit he did not advise them. The reason was 
simply this—the king could do no wrong; he 
must, however, have some adviser, and therefore 
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some responsible adviser. Now, the noble duke 
stood in this position; he was peculiarly, he was 
emphatically, responsible for the change of his 
majesty’s advisers. For who could be responsible 
but he who came into the space which the change 
had made vacant! If the king thought proper 
to take the seals from one man to give them to 
another, the man who took the seals became re- 
sponsible for the change, he was responsible in 
point of fact as well asin law; but for his assist- 
ance the act could not have been committed His 
lordship then argued that nothing hke a tangible 
or intelligible reason for the change of ministry 
had been ever hinted at. The king’s speech, he 
maintained, admitted that the late ministers had 
not been dismissed on account of any misconduct 
of their own According to that speech, peace 
had been maintained abroad and prosperity at 
home The scheme for the emancipation of the 

1 negroes had been successful, The commission 
for inquiring into municipal corporations, instead 
of being denounced as illegal, was to be allowed 
| to proceed, and 1ts results were to be submitted 
to the legislature The revenue was flourishing, 
trade was most prosperous, an eulogium was de- 
hvered upon the happy state of our commercial 
concerns, and the clearest evidences were afforded 
of the general prosperity of the country without 
a particle of blame being attached to—without 
the least imaginable imputation being cast on— 
the policy of the late administration It was not 
for a single moment pretended that the dismissal 
of the late administration arose from any 1nca- 
pacity on their part, 1t was not from any want 
of success in their measures; 1t was not from any 
failure of any sort or description that, ou the 14th 
of last November, the late administration was 
dissolved. But, forsooth, 1t was dissolved because 
Lord Althorpe had been called from the House 
of Commons to the House of Lords, and without 
hin, 1t was said, the government could not go on. 
Passing to the dissolution of parliament, his 

_ lordship said that the reason given for that pro- 
, ceeding, and the assertion which was made the 
pretext for dismissing the ministry, were contra- 
dictory and destructive of each other Munisters 
were turned out because the House of Commons 
would not follow them after they had lost Lord 
Althorpe, and then the House of Commons was 
turned out because it would follow them too 
muck although Lord Althorpe had left them. 
The reason, and the only reason for getting rid 
of the late parliament, waa, that the late mmusters 
were still its favourites, and that the new munis- 
ters durst not allow that house to meet, know- 
ing, as well as he knew, that their first vote 
would have been, not that they could no longer 
trust the late ministers because of the loss of 
Lord Althorpe, but that although they regretted 
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that event, they still confided in them. Lord | which they then adopted, adverted to the respon- 
Brougham then pronounced a long mvective | sibility which the present ministers were sup- 
against what he considered the iconsistency posed to have incurred, in virtually advising the 
between the former policy of the members of | dismissal of their predecessors by having con- 
the existing admunisti ation, and that which they | sented to succeed them 
now professed themselves willing to adopt It) Hie lordship next referred to the blame thrown 
was the result, perhaps not more of reason and | on the Duke of Wellington, as having usurped 
experience than of a sort of instinct, that men all the great offices of the state. It was neces- 
muistrusted all sudden, unaccountable, and mura- | sary, he said, either that the old government 
culous conversions, of which this was one That | should have remained in power till the return of 
a man who had been the enemy of change, and | Sur Robert Peel, or that a new government 
the vituperator of all smnovations—w ho had con- should be formed provisionally. If the former 
founded with revolution, anarchy, and political | course had been adopted, where would the new 
government have been! The late munisters 
would have used their continued powe: only to 
prevent a new munistry from being formed 
Even as it was, symptoms of that kind had shown 
themselves No lord-chancellor had ever been 
; in the habit of mserting names in the commus- 
| sions of the peace without consulting the lord- 
{ heutenants of the respective counties; but Lord 
| Brougham, when he was out of office, did that 
which he could not have done if he had been in 
oftice— be had sent for the commissions of six 
} counties, and made out the fiats for the insertion 
' of certain names, not only without application to 
{ the lord-heutenants of the counties, but in direct 
‘ opposition to their known wishes He did not 
say that this proceeding was absolutely ulegal , 
' but was it right that such powers should be left 
in the hands of munisters who would exercise 
them even after their removal from othce! It 
was necessary that the government should be 
taken up by some percon, and who mure ft for 
the task than the Duke of Wellington? There 
insanity, if not depravity, any attempt to tu.ch were repeated instances of such a plurality of 
even one of the outworks of any of the venerable offices. Lord Liverpool had been first lord of 
institutions of the country—who had signalized the treasury and secretary of state at the same 
these opinions Ly years of unmterrupted hosti- time When the chancellorship of the exchequer 
lity to every species of reform, and whuse pro- was vacant, who was to huld the seals! The law 
tests had stigmatized it in the boldest terms on itself said, the Lord Chef-justice of the King’s 
their lordships’ journals, that such a man— Bench, who also held another high office. He 
without any event basing happened, or any luinself, too, had taken on this occasion the great 
change in public affairs—should have so decided seal, while he was still chief-baron of the ex- 
a change produced upon him all at once, ap- chequer; bit in that there was nothing ilegal— 
peared to him one of the most unaccountable nay, Lord Brougham himself had told hnn to do 
phenomena in human nature which he had ever it, and had declared to hun it was the hest courne 
been called on to contemplate This was the | he could take. 
Duke of Wellington's second conversion, and In the commons, also, there was a long and 
Lord Lyndhurst hkewise had given an example obstmate contest. Lord Morpeth moved an 
of the numbleness with which he could be con- amendment to the address, proposing that words 
verted. It was always suspicious when people Should be substituted, ‘expressing a trust that 
changed their principles and gained something | his majesty’s counsels would be directed in a 
The lord-chanoellor (Lyndhurst), after repel- | spirit of well-considered and effective reform, 
ling the insinuations of Lord Brougham, that and that im the same liberal and comprehensive 
the ministry which had carmed the Catholic! policy which had dictated the reform of the re- 
question had abandoned their principles on that ' presentation and the abolition of negro alavery: 
occasion for the sake of retaunng their offices, that the municipal corporations would be placed 
which, in fact, were endangered by the course | under viglant popular control; all the well- 
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founded grievances of the Protestant dissenters 
removed; and the abuses in the church, which 
impair its efficacy m England, and disturb the 
peace of society im Ireland, corrected. also re- 
presenting to his majesty that his faithful com- 
mons begged submuissively to add, that they 
could not but lament that the progress of these 
and other reforms should have been unneces- 
sarily interrupted and endangered by the dis- 
solution of the late parliament.” This amend- 
ment being seconded by Mr Bannerman, gave 
rise to a debate which lasted three nights. The 
principal speakers for the omginal address were 
Messrs Pemberton and Richards, Sir Robert 
Peel, Lord Stanley, Messrs Robmson, Goulburn, 
and Praed, Mr. Serjeant Goulburn and Sir James 
Graham; for the amendment, Messrs. Grote, 
Poulter, and Ward, Dr. Lushington, Lord John 
Russell, Messrs Harvey, Fox Maule, and Gis- 
borne, Lord Howick, Mr T. Duncombe, and 
Mr O'Connell On a division the opposition 
had a majority of seven in an assembly of 625 
members; when Sir Robert Peel insinuated that 
it was possible he might take the sense of the 
house agam on the question of bringing up a 
report, but next evening he stated that, after 
having made due inquiries, he felt convinced he 
could not succeed m that measure It was un- 
derstood, indeed, that Sir Robert would not have 
been supported 1n 1t by Lord Stanley, who, in 
the course of the debate, declared that he would 
go the whole length of the amendment on the 
subject of corporation reform. Has lordship also 
said, that the omission of any particular notice 
of that subject, both in the speech from the throne 
and the exposition of munisterial intentions, 
which Sir Robert had given to the house, 1n- 
duced him to regard the government with a 
more jealous eye than he should otherwise have 
been inclined to view it. Lord Howick stated, 
he did not consider that the necessary effect of 
carrying the amendment would be to remove the 
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with this principle should have his best consi- 
deration; that he had no motive or intention to 
obstruct corporation reform; and, finally, that in 
regard to a rumour which had been spread abroad. 
about another dissolution, and an alleged inten- 
tion of government, in case the mutiny bill 
should not pass, to keep up a standing army in 
defiance of purliament—the first he never sanc- 
tioned directly or indirectly, and the second he 
never heard a whisper of untul it fell from Lord 
John Russell’s own lips 

The majority of the opposition party was still 
mainly dependent on the Irish members, who 
bad by no means improved in moderation. The 
followimg evening was occupied by discussions 
respecting the state of Ireland and bribery at 
elections, but the sitting on Wednesday produced 
a debate which was of much greater importance 
to the stability of the administration. This 
arose from a question put— Whether it was true 
that 182 addresses from Orange societies had 
been presented to the king, and whether answers 
had not been returned to the parties, stating that 
the addresses had been most graciously received? 
The question seemed to take ministers by sur- 
prise; and the only defence they offered to the 
charge of returning such answers to Protestant 
societies, alleged to be illegal, was, that the ille- 
gality of the Orange lodges had never been judici- 
ally declared; and that the addresses had been re- 
ceived and answered, merely according to the usual 
form On the following Frnday, Mr. Shiel moved 
for the production of copies of the said Orange 
addresses, also for the copy of a letter written 
by Lord Manners, when Chancellor of Ireland, 
relative to the illegality of Orange societies, and 
for the opinions of the Imsh attorney and soliei- 
tor general on the same point. The latter part 
of this motion was resisted by ministers, and it 
was finally withdrawn, but the production of 
the addresses and answers was agreed to. 

On Tuesday the 10th, in a very full house, the 


present administration, for he should scarcely ; Marqus of Chandos moved his resolution for 


give the vote he intended to give, if 1t were 
likely to have that result; but though he did 
not desire the immediate retirement of Sir Robert 
Peel and his colleagues, he should regard it as a 
great calamity if the present government con- 
tinued without any change 

On the 28th, when the order of the day was 
read for the house going mto a committee of 
supply, the premier stated mm answer to questions 
put by Lord John Russell, that he had not felt 
it hia duty, m consequence of the vote on the 
address, to tender his rengnation. Sir Robert 
further said, that, with respect to the church, he 
‘was still of opinion that ecclesiastical property 
ought not to be diverted from ecclesiastical pur- 





the repeal of the malt-tax. The debate lasted 
till near one o'clock in the morning == Sur Robert 
Peel delivered an admirable and most convincing 
speech The numbers upon a division were 192 
for the resolution, and 350 against it. On this 
occasion most of the adherents of the late Whig 
ministry voted m the majority. Mr Charles 
Wood declared he was happy to give the present 
government that support which he and his 
fnends had received in similar circumstances 
from Sir Robert Peel. 

A ternble storm was raised by the ramoured 
appointment of Lord Londonderry as ambassador 
at the court of St. Petersburg. The Imsh mem- 
bers saw in this appointanent nothing but a proof 


poses, although any measures not inconsistent ; that ministers intended to forward the designs 
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of despotism and tyranny. On the 13th of March, | admitted, and the late foreign secretary had ad- 
Mr. Shiel moved an address to his majesty for a | mitted, that the resistance of the Poles to Russia 
copy of any appointment made within the last | was justifiable. Ought, then, a person to be 
four months of an ambassador from the court of | sent as ambassador to Ruasia who entertained a 
London to St. Petersburg, and of the salary and decided feeling against the cause of that gal- 
emoluments attached to such embassy. Hej lant but unfortunate nation, and who main- 
entered into a statement of the aggrandizing | tained that the British government had already 
policy which Russia had been pursuing towards ' gone too far in its favour? Lord Stanley ex- 
Persia and Turkey. He blamed the English | pressed similar opinions. 
government for not having interfered on behalf In reply, Sir Robert Peel said he was in no 
of Turkey dumng the war between her and | degree surprised that the intended appointment 
Russia, which was terminated by the peace of had occasioned dissatisfaction on the opposite 
Adrianople im 1829, and disapproved of the con- | side of the house; for no one appointment of the 
duct of the late ministers in not having stopped | government had as yet produced in that quarter 
the progress of Ibrahim Pacha in 1833, and in | any satisfaction. He had taken the attorney- 
allowing a Russian army to be landed on the | general for Ireland of the late government, but 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. By the treaty at; even that was objected to. The appointment, 
Constantinople, in 1833, ratified by that of St too, of paymaster of the forces had been blamed; 
Petersburg, in January, 1834, Russia had gained ; yet it had been confidently stated, and not con- 
great advantages. Turkey was now united with ; tradicted, that Earl Grey’s government had of- 
her defensively and offensively If Russia went fered to that very gentleman the office of secre- 
to war with England, Turkey would be compelled | tary at war. He had not a doubt, therefore, of 
to do the same, and the Enghsh would find the | the appointment of Lord Londonderry being un- 
Dardanelles closed against them Russia had | satisfactory to those whose policy he opposed; 
likewise assembled a large army on the frontiers | but he wanted to know from the course of the 
of Persia, where she seemed to be only waiting | present debate what were the allegations which 
a pretext for invasion. In the west of Europe | had been made against Lord Londonderry? Was 
the influence of that power was felt in every | it fair, in this manner, to come down against a 
cabinet, tending to countervail the great principle | public man with a single extract from a speech 
to which Englishmen were attached. From these | which it was said he had at some time or other 
considerations he inferred the great 1mportance delivered? Lord Londonderry was on the staff 
of a proper person being appointed to the embassy lof the Duke of Wellington from 1809 to 1813, 
at St Petersburg He clearly ought to be wise, ‘and filled the office of adjutant-general during 
sagacious, firm, and discreet He should be in-’ that time; he had besides served in a diplomatic 
flexibly attached to those principles to which the ' character from the year 1813 until the year 1823. 
great mass of the people of this country were He was appointed minister to Berlin in April, 
devoted, qualified to protect the commercial in-' 1813, he was appointed ambassador to Vienna 
terests, and to represent, in his own calm dignity, in 1814, and he retired from the service in 1823 
the honour of this empire, and, perhaps 1t might at his own request. Surely, the question, after 
be added, to raise his voice in favour of neglected all, was the manner in which he had conducted 
and unfortunate Poland Lord Londonderry did himeelf, not indeed in his military capacity, not 
not possess these qualities He might be quah-. even in his office of adjutant-general, although 
fied to act as an orator in the county of Down, that office had civil as well as military duties 
but was not competent to perform the part of a connected with it, but in his diplomatic situation, 
diplomatist at St Petersburg. ' which he had held with the utmost credit to him- 
Mr Cutler Ferguson likewise objected to the self in Vienna, during a very critical time, for a 
appointment, principally on account of the opimion ' period of ten years. When Lord Londonderry 
which the marquis had expressed im regard to expressed his wish to resign the situation he held 
Poland. He believed that noble person to be at Vienna, this was the letter he received from 
the first individual who in this country bad ven- | Mr. Cauning :—“My lord— Having laid before 
tured to call the Poles rebels The Poles were | the king your excellency’s despatch of the 26th 
not rebels; they had been driven into resistance. | ult , requesting his majesty’s gracious permission 
He did not ask that any person should be sent: to retire from the eminent poat of his majesty's 
to St. Petersburg to remonstrate with Russia on , ambassador at the court of Vienna, I have re- 
her conduct towards Poland; the time for such ‘ ceived his majesty’s commands to signify to your 
a proceeding had perhaps gone by- but of this, excellency the permission which your excellency 
he was convinced—that we ought not to send as) solicits, accompanied with the expression of his 
ambassador one who had spoken of the Poles in| majesty’s deep regret for the loss of your excel- 
the terms which he had stated. That house had ; leucy's services, and of his full and entire appro- 
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bation of the manner in which your excellency 
has, for a series of years, and in times of the 
most critical importance, conducted the affairs 
of the embassy intrusted to your charge, and 
maintained the intimate, cordial, and good under- 
standing so happily subsisting between his ma- 
jesty and his imperial ally.”. This was the testi- 
mony borne by Mr. Canning to the conduct of 
Lord Londonderry. Yet his lordship was to be 
excluded from the public service on account of a 
single expression, said to have been used on one 
particular occasion. Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
replied to Sir Robert Peel, insisting that the 
prime minister having in his manifesto to the 
electors of Tamworth, in the king’s speech, and 
m his explanatory address in that house, inti- 
mated his determination to adhere to the foreign 
policy of the late government, it would be im- 
prudent, indiscreet, if he sent to St. Petersburg 
a nobleman entertaining the opinions which the 
Marquis of Londonderry was known to entertain. 

As the motion was for the production of a 
copy of the appointment, and no appointment 
had been made out, the motion itself was with- 
drawn, but the effect of the discussion, although 
Sir Robert Peel had declared himself ready to 
maintain the nomination, was to induce the 
Marquis of Londonderry to decline the situa- 
tion. The debate in the commons was published 
on Saturday the 14th; on the followimg Monday, 
his lordship stated in the House of Peers, that 
he felt, so soon as he had read the discussion m 
the other House of Parliament, that he had but 
one course to follow, as a good subject, and one 
attached to the public service. Situated as he 
now was, were he to depart from this country 
after what had passed in the House of Commons, 
he should feel himself, as a representative of 
majesty, placed in a new, a false, and an impro- 
per position. He would go with the remarks and 
animadversions of one branch of the legislature 
so strongly imprinted on him, that his efficiency 
would be impaired, and 1t would be impossible 
for him to fill the office to which he had been 
called with proper dignity and effect. It was on 
these grounds, standing, as he did, upon his 
sense of duty to his sovereign, and not meaning 
to succumb to faction, though he should be de- 
void of feeling if he were insensible to the scoffs 
and scorn with which he had been so unjustly 
attacked, that he had determined, upon no con- 
sideration whatever to accept of the appoint- 
ment. He had had no communication directly 
or indirectly with the government. 


after due deliberation. 
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He had 
neither sought advice, nor had advice been prof- 
fered. He had taken this position firmly and 
The Duke of Wellington, 
besides defending the appointment, and acknow- 
ledging the delicacy which had led Lord Lon- 
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donderry to withdraw rather than injure or em- 
barrass the public service, questioned the legality 
of what the House of Commons had seemed in- 
clined to do. There was no part of the preroga- 
tive of the crown so important as that of sending 
ambassadors to foreign courts; nor was there any 
branch of that prerogative which ought to be 
kept more inviolate. But the ministers of the 
crown were responsible for those nominations. 
They were responsible for the instructions under 
which ambassadors were bound to act. They 
were, moreover, responsible for the proper per- 
formance of those duties (by the ambassadors 
whom they selected) to the other House of Par- 
hament, and to the country at large. It was 
impossible, therefore, for him to believe that the 
House of Commons would proceed so far as to 
interfere with that peculiar prerogative, and to 
say that the person nominated should not fill the 
situation, inasmuch as, by so doing, the House of 
Commons would not only take upon itself the 
nomination of the officer, and the direction of 
the particular duties which he was to discharge, 
but would also relieve the minister from the 
constitutional responsibility of the appointment. 
He did not think that sentiments of such a de- 
scription were general; and he could not bring 
himself to believe that a vote, affirming such a 
violation of the royal prerogative, would have 


passed the House of Commons. 


The ministry was clearly going to pieces; but 


the premier introduced his measure for the relief 
of persons dissenting from the Established church 
in regard to the celebration of marriage. 
chancellor presented the first report of the com- 


The 


missioners appointed to inquire into the state of 
the Established church, and Sir Henry Hardinge, 
in the commons, brought forward the ministerial 
plan for settling the Irish tithe question The 
plan was this that in future Irish tithes shall 
be recoverable only from the chief landlord, or 
person having the first estate of inheritance in 
the land, that the owner shall be entitled to de- 
mand only seventy-five per cent. on the amount 
to which he at present has aright, that the tithe 
shall be redeemable by the landlord at twenty 
years’ purchase, calculated on the dimimshed 
rate, that the proceeds thus arising shall be in- 
vested in land or otherwise, for the benefit of 
the tithe-owners; that present incumbents shall 
be indemnified against any loss accruing in the 
amount of their incomes below the seventy-five 
per cent., but that their successors shall receive 
only the income, whatever it may be, which the 
investment shall produce; that all litigation for 
the recovery of tithes due shall be carried on 
through the incorporated commissioners of the 
ecclesiastical fund; that the repayment of sums 
granted under the million act shall not be called 
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for, but that the residue of that sum shall be 
further distributed among tithe-owners, in heu 
of tithes due to them for the year 1834, which 
they have not been able to collect. 

A long debate followed the proposal of these 
resolutions. Lord John Russell contended, that 
in principle they were perfectly identical with 
the bill brought in last session by the late min- 
istera, and which had been thrown out in the 
House of Lords by the present government and 
their friends. his lordship said that of course 
he had no opposition to offer to the measure 
Mr O'Connell, on the contrary, endeavoured to 
show that the two measures were entirely dis- 
similar in point of fact the main distinctions 
between them appeared to be, that the bill of 
last session made the landlords a present of two- 
fifths of the tithes, or of £10 m every £100, se- 
curing to the clergyman seventy-seven and a 
half per cent of his legal income, and devolving 
an annual charge equal to seventeen and a half 
per cent of the whole tithes on the consolidated 
fund, while it was now proposed to give the 
landlords only one-fourth of the tithes, to secure 
to the clergyman only seventy-five per cent of 
his legal income, and to devolve no charge on 
the consolidated fund In the course of the | 
debate such strong objections were taken to the 
clauses dispensing with the repayment of the 
sums distributed and to be distributed under the 
million act, that ministers consented to withdraw 
them On the 23d the report of the committee 
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agreement between the owner and payer of tithe 
in each parish; when, after a short debate, a 
resolution, embodying the leading principle of 
the plan, was agreed to. On the 26th, Mr Tooke 
moved that an address should be presented to 
the crown, to grant a charter to the London 
University; and, after a debate of some length, 
the motion was carmed against ministers by a. 
majo1ity of 246 to 110 His mayjesty’s answer, 
which was returned in a few days, stated that 
the address had been laid before the privy coun- 
cil, and that he would, without delay, call for a 
report of 1ts proceedings, in order that he might 
be enabled to judge of the best means of cari ying 
into effect the wishes of his faithful commons 
On the 27th, the army and ordnance estimates 
were carried by large majorities, though not 
without a fierce struggle with that champion of 
economy, Mr. Hume, and his partizans, and on 
Monday the 30th, after the house had been called 
over, Lord John Russell brought forward his 
notion on the Inish church 1n the form of a reso- 
lution —“ That the house should resolve itself 
into a committee of the whole house to consider 
respecting the temporalities of the Church of Ire- 
land” A debate ensued, which was continued 
by adjournments over the three following nights. 
The house divided at three o'clock in the morn- 
ing of Friday the 4th of April, when there ap- 
peared for the motion 322, and against 1t 289 
On the evening of the same day the house went 
into committee on the motion of Lord John, 


was brought up, and the bill, embodying the re- , who moved—“ That 1t 18 the opinion of this com- 
solutions which had been agreed to, was read a muttee, that any surplus which may remain, after 
first time, when Sir R. Peel intimated that he | fully providing for the spiritual struction of the 
should move for the reimsertion of the rejected . members of the Established church in Ireland, 
clauses relating to the million act when the ought to be applied to the general education of 
measure had arrived at a subsequent stage In , all classes of Christians” When the debate had 
the course of a conversation which arose out of continued for some time, Mr Peter Borthwick 
this subject, Mr Barron denounced what he de- moved an adjournment, but the motion was 
scribed as inconsistency and abandonment of ' negatived Shortly after, however, the house ad- 
principle in Sir R Peel and his colleagues, whom ‘| jouzned to Monday the 6th On that day the 
he charged with bemg merely actuated with a debate was resumed, and the resolution was fin- 
base desire of office for these expressions the : ally carmed by 262 agaist 237. The house then 
honourable member was directed by the speaker went into committee on the navy estimates On 
to apologize to the house, which he accordingly . Tuesday the 7th, the report of the committee on 
did Mr. Finn then brought forward his motion , the Inish church was brought up, when Lord 
for a select committee to inquire into the nature, John Russell rose and moved—“That it 1s the 
extent, and tendency of Orange lodges, which opinion of this house, that no measure en the 
was agreed to without a division. subject of tithes in Ireland can lead to a satis- 
On Tuesday the 24th, in the House of Lords, | factory and final adjustment, which does not em- 
a select committee was appointed, on the motion | body the pmnciple contamed im the foregoing re- 
of the Duke of Richmond, to consider the sub- | solution” The house divided after another long 
ject of prison discipline in England and Wales, | debate, when 285 voted with Lord John, and 268 
and the same evening 1n the commons, the house | against him. 
having resolved itself mto a committee, Sir BR In all these divisions, it was the collective 
Peel brought forward his plan for effecting a| weight of the Imsh Catholic members that told 
commutation of tithes in England by a voluntary | on the side of the opposition. 
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CHAPTER V.—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—a.p. 1835—1837. 
WILLIAM IV 


Causes of the resignation of the ministry—Sir Robert Peel’s statement on the sabject—Lord Melbourne becomes. 
premier—Members of the new cabmet—Faalures in elections of mimusters belonging to parlament—The few 
measures designed by the new ministry—Lord John Russell’s statement on the subject—Changes in the 
municipal elections through the reform bill—Explanation given of the plan of mumcipal government— 
Settlement of the boundaries of boroughe—Demand of the Church of Scotland for church extension—Unsa- 
tasfactory committee appointed for inquiry— Dissatisfaction of the General Assembly with the appointment— 
Their resolution on the subyect—Motion for vote by ballot in parliamentary elections—The motion negatrved 
—Parllament prorogued—Affairs of Spain—Affairs of France—Fiesch1’s infernal machme—Opening of parla- 
ment im 1836—The king’s speech—Commuttee of mnquiry into agricultural distress—Plan for the commuta- 
tion of tithes— Passing of the bill for the registration of marriages, &c., and amendment of the marnage laws 
—Plan of reform for the English church—Umon of old bishoprics and creation of new—Newspaper stamp tax 
—Its reduction—Reduction of the duty on paper—Irish municipal bill passed—Irish tithe bill lost-—Opposi- 
tion to the new poor law—Motion against 1t reyected—Parhament prorogued—Foreign affairs—Aid of British 
ships and troops to the Queen of Spain—Atrocities of the Spaniards in the c1vil war—Revolutions in Madrid 
—Modifications in the Spanish constitutson—Revolutionary insurrections in Portugal—Quarrel between France 
and Switzerland—Parliament of 1837— Bulls brought before 1t—Its attention called to the affairs of Spain— 
Amendment of our criminal law—Postponement of the Insh municipal bill—Death of Wiliam IV.—His 
character—The Duke of Cumberland succeeds to the throne of Hanover. 


the Imsh church, by which the of those who, not having a general and unlimited 
strength of the ministry was tested, | coufidence im the government, yet have given it 
was the crowning defeat that left | their cordial and honourable assistance on every 
them no alternative but retirement | occasion on which it was consistent with their 
Vee VN from oftice Sir Robert Peel had | public principles to give it— adverting to all 
declared that under no circumstances he would ! these considerations, in my opinion, the time 1s 
consent to the appropriation of ecclesiastical funds | come when it 1s incumbent on us to withdraw 
to any but strictly ecclesiastical purposes, and in | from the responsibility which office, under such 
justification of this resolution, he alluded to the | circumstances, imposes. The vote, too, of last 
compact with the church in the act of union with uight implies, I conceive, a want of conhdence 
Ireland. There were circumstances, he granted, ;1n his majesty’s government; because, in my 
under which all compacts must be broken, and opinion, it was not necessary, for any public pur- 
even constitutions themselves dissolved, but the | pose, to come to that vote. It was tantamount 
necessity for such moral saciifices must be mevi- ' to a declaration, that the house has not that confi- 
table, and as yet, he saw no proof for any such , dence im the present government which would en- 
necessity. Before any convulsive proceeding : title its members to submit to the consideration 
could be honestly proposed, the mnovators , of the house the measures of which they had 
should be ready with a comprehensive and com- | given notice An intention has been announced 





plete new policy to supersede the existing com- 
pact; but no such policy had been prepared. 
And here he was im the mght The appropria- 
tion principle had taken no hold of the public 
mind, and when it was carried, the Whig leaders 
had bitter cause of complaint that the people in 
general cared little about it On the 8th of 
Apri, Sir Robert announced his resignation, and 
the causes that had led to it. “Considering all 
that has occurred,” he said, “since the commence- 
ment of the present session—the little progress 
we have been able to make from the want of the 
support and confidence of the house—that min- 
isters have had the misfortune, on each of four | 
successive nights, to be left in a minority, although | 





likewise, 1f that vote did not lead to the result 
which 1t had led to, to follow 1t up with an address 
to the crown. As embarrassment to public affairs 
would have arisen from the presentation of that 
address, I have been anxious to give 
this explanation in a manner the least calculated 
to give offence or to excite angry feelmgs. For 
myself, the whole of my political hfe has been 
spent in the House of Commons—the remamder 
of it shall be spent there; and whatever may be 
the conflicts of parties, I, for one, would always 
wish to stand well with the house, whether m a 
majority or in a minority.” 

Both houses remained inactive until the 18th, 
when Lord Melbourne announced 1n the lords 
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that he had been appointed first lord of the 
treasury, and that the new administration was 
formed. To a question asked by Lord Alvanley, 
the new premier rephed, that he did not know 
whether he should have the assistance of Mr. 
O’Connell or not, but that he had taken no means 
to secure it, and had entered into no terms what- 
ever with that honourable and learned gentle- 
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in the county of Stafford. A conservative candi- 
date took the field, and was returned. Mr. Charles 
Grant was likewise called to the House of Lords 
as Baron Glenelg; and Inverness-shire, for which 
he had been chosen at the general election, :m- 
mediately returned a conservative candidate. 
But the severest stroke of all occurred in the 
case of Lord John Russell himself. He again 


man His lordship added, that to Mr. O’Connell’s | presented himself to the electors of the southern 
opinions, in favour of a repeal of the union and | division of Devonshire: Mr Parker took the 
theabolition of the House of Peers,he was entirely field against him, and beat the secretary of state 
opposed. The house then adjourned to the 30th : bya majority of 627 votes. These three elections 
of April, but on an understanding that no public disposed of s1x out of the seven votes which had 


business should be undertaken till the 12th of | carmed the amendment on the address. 


May. The same evening, in the commons, there 
was a motion fornew writs on account of vacancies 
occasioned by the appointment of seventeen mem- 
bers of the house to offices under the crown, and 
the commons also adjourned to the 12th of May. 

This was the construction of the new cabmet — 
Viscount Melbourne, first lord of the treasury; 
Lord Palmerston, Lord J Russell, and Mr. C. 
Grant, secretaries respectively for the foreign, 
home, and colonial departments, Lord Lansdowne, 
president of the council, Lord Duncannon, privy 
seal and chief commissioner of woods and forests, 
Lord Auckland, first lord of the admiralty; Sir 


Lord 
John Russell did not procure a seat till after par- 
liament had re-assembled. Colonel Fox, member 
for Stroud, accepted the Chiltern Hundreds in 
his favour, and became secretary to the ordnance. 
By a similar negotiation, Mr Kennedy, member 
for Tiverton, made room for Lord Palmerston. 
In Yorkshire, Lord Morpeth was opposed, but 
carned his election by a very great majority. 
When the new munisters proceeded to explain 
what they intended to do, 3:t was found that the 
only measures which they meant to bring forward, 
were a bill for the reform of municipal corpora- 
tions, and a bill regarding tithes m Ireland, 


J C. Hobhouse and Mr Poulett Thompson, presi- | founded on the late resolutions of the commons. 
dents of the board of control and of trade, Lord ; Nothing was to be done in relation to the dis- 
Howick, secretary at war, Lord Holland, chan- ; senters. The bill brought in by Sn Robert 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and Mr Spring , Peel, and which the dissenters had received with 
Rice, chancellor of the exchequer Sir John! so much satisfaction, was to be dropped no other 
Campbell and Mr R. M Rolfe were made | was to be proposed in its place, for Lord John 


attorney and solicitor general, and Mr. Cutler 
Ferguson, judge-advocate, the Earl of Mulgrave 
went as lord-lieutenant to advance the popularity 
of ministers in Ireland, where Lord Plunkett 
was made chancellor, and Lord Morpeth chief 
secretary, with Mr Sergeant Perrin and Mr 
O’Loughhn as attorney and solicitor general 
The lord-advocate of Scotland was Mr J A. 
Murray. Among other appomtments were those 
of Sir Henry Parnell as paymaster of the forces 
and treasurer of the navy; the Marquis of 
Conyngham, postmaster-general; and Marquis 
Wellesley, lord-chamberlain. The great seal was 
not restored to Lord Brougham. for the present 
it was put in commission, the commussioners 
being Sir Charles Pepys, master of the rolls; Sir 
Lancelot Shadwell, vice-chancellor; and Mr. 
Justice Bosanquet 

In the interim, the new ministers who belonged 
to the House of Commons had to be re-elected; 


Russell had not had time to consider the details 
of the measure, which he thought would require 
considerable alterations 1n order to effect 1ts pur- 
pose, or to make up his mind as to the changes 
which he would be inclined toadopt There was 
to be no measure of English ecclesiastical reform, 
nor any use made of the commussion which the 
late ministry had appointed for that purpose. 
Commutation of tithes in England and the con- 
version or abolition of church-rates were not to 
be brought forward. Lord John Russell said, 
that if he ha? learned anything by the experience 
of the last three years, during which he had been 
a member of the government, it was that they 
frequently fell into difficulties by undertaking 
too yreat a multiplicity of matters, so that there 
were questions with which, at the end of the 
session, they could not proceed from want of auffi- 
cient time for due consideration. He was per- 
fectly inclined to consider any question that had 


and, although they were in general successful, | been brought before the house by the late min- 


they encountered failures, some of which were 
extremely discouraging, and gave symptoms of 
the alarm which they had excited in the public 
mind. Mr. Littleton being raised to the peerage 
by the title of Lord Hatherton,a vacancy occurred 





istry , but still he would not undertake, on the part 
of the government, to go further than municipal 
reform in England and Wales, and the regulation 
of tithes in Ireland. The new opposition ad- 
mitted that it was much wiser to proceed with 
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caution than bring forward measures hastily, | their own local authorities could not consistently 
to abandon them as hastily. But, they asked, | be withheld. Hitherto there had been a close 
Did you not complain, in the amendment which | monopoly of those local authorities. A few per- 
you carried upon the address, that besides the | sons composing the corporation for their own 
questions of municipal corporations and Irish | benefit were connected with a portion of the 
tithes, “the progress of other reforms had been | lower classes of the people, whose votes they 
interrupted and endangered by the unnecessary | bought, whose habits they demoralized. The 
dissolution of a parliament earnestly intent upon | abuses resulting from this were enormous. In 
their prosecution?” These other reforms un-| the distribution of the charity funds of such 
doubtedly meant commutation of tithes, abohtion ' places, it would be found that two-thirds or 
of church-rates, and the removal of some, at least, three-fourths of the whole were distributed to 
of the grievances of the dissenters. It now turned those who belonged to the governing body. It 
out, that, instead of these having been endangered would appear in the case of some of the corpo- 
or interrupted by the accession of the late min- | rations that funds intended to be used for the 
istry, that ministry was prepared to have brought | general benefit of the towns, were partly devoted 
them all forward, and they were to be laid aside, | to the pmvate benefit of individuals, partly 
in the meantime, by the new admunistration, who , apphed to defray the expense of feasts and enter- 
had complained that their progress would be | tainments provided for the mayors, corporations, 
stopped. and municipal officers. 

Great changes in the mode of electing munici- | Many difficulties presented themselves in set- 
pal authorities, and in the general government ' tling the boundaries of the boroughs, and in de- 
of borough affairs, had become inevitable from ciding whether the mght of such settling be- 
and after the passing of the reform bill. It was longed to the legislature or tothe crown Suir 
difficult to exclude from the election of their new Robert Peel complained of the too strong demo- 
town-councils the inhabitants of boroughs who ' cratic spimt of the measure—complained that 
were everywhere trusted with the election of the munisters did not undertake to alter the reform 
members of the legislature. The boroughs of ' bill explicitly, but were proceeding to effect their 
Scotland had already undergone the system of | purpose mdirectly He had always prophesied, 
purification, without even waiting for the report | when his friends expressed their willingness to 
of a commission of inquiry The election of the | accept the reform bill as our constitutional char- 
magistrates and the town-councillors had been | ter, and to abide by it, that any proposal for 1ts 
vested in the ten-pound householders. England | modification was much more hkely to come from 
had been more leisurely dealt with In accord- | the authors of the measure than from 1ts oppon- 
ance with a recommendation of a committee of | ents The question was carried entirely by the 
the House of Commons in 1833, a commission | majornty of Scotch and Irish members. Among 
had been appointed to inquire into the state of | the Enghsh members there was, on one division, 
corporations in England and Wales. In the royal | a majority of fifteen against mimisters On the 
speech at the prorogation of parliament in that | 20th of July, the bill was read a third time and 
year, the object of the commission had been thus | passed, without any further division. In the 
stated.—“‘The result of 1ts inquiries wil] enable | House of Lords, counsel were heard against the 
you to mature those measures which may seem | bill, and several very important alterations were 
best fitted to place the internal government of , made in it. The most important clause they in- 
corporate cities and towns upon a solid founda- | serted, was one preserving the rights of property 
tion in respect to their finances, their yudicature, | and parliamentary franchise of the freemen. The 
and their police,” and 1n the speech at the open- | commons debated long upon some of the altera- 
ing of last session, his majesty had said, in refer- | tions, but, on the 7th of September, they agreed 
ence to the expected reports, “they cannot fail | to the bill as 1t had been returned to them from 
to afford you much useful information, by which | the lords; and in that shape it was finally passed. 
you will be enabled to judge of the nature and, Lord Morpeth introduced a bill for regulating 
extent of any existing defects and abuses, and in | the Imsh church, by suppressing benefices to 
what manner the necessary corrections may, 1n | create a surplus, &c. The bill passed the com- 
due season, be aafely and beneficially applied.” | mons, but the lords, though agreeing to some of 
On the 5th of June, Lord John Russell detailed | the clauses, stickled at the appropriation of the 
the plan of municipal government which minis- | funds; and ministers were compelled to abandon 
ters intended to provide for 183 corporations, in- | the bill : 
cluding a population of more than 2,000,000. He| The Church of Scotland, finding the means of 
maintained that, having extended considerably | spiritual instruction in many places very die- 
to the people the right of choosing the members | proportionate to the amount of the population, 
of the legislature, the inferior right of choosing | had made application to former governments for 
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@ grant in aid to a very limited extent, and their | interpreted as at variance with the principles 
application had been favourably entertamed. Mr. | and policy of the Established church, and as cal- 
P. M. Stewart stated in the House of Commons, | culated to weaken or to overthrow it, particu- 
on the 20th of May, that he had been one of a | larly in so far as 1t seems to involve in it a prin- 


deputation who had waited on Lord Brougham, 
when lord-chancellor, and Lord Melbourne, re- 
garding this matter within the last two years; 
and the impression made on himself, as well as 
on all the other members of the deputation, had 
been, that these two noblemen were favourable 
to the grant. The request, indeed, was a very 
moderate one All that was done, however, was 
to appoint a commission, composed of persons 
who were Whigs or more than Whigs, the Earl 
of Minto, Mr Mountstuart Elphinstone, and the 
member for the county of Dumfries, being con- 
sidered as merely the ornamental part of the 
commission This gave great offence to the 
General Assembly, who passed an all but unani- 
mous resolution—“That the commission of the 
General Assembly feel 1t incumbent on them, in 
the discharge of their duty to the Church of 
Scotland, to state to the government the senti- 
ments they entertain of the constitution of the 
commission, that thev do not consider it entirely 
friendly to the church, individual members hav- 
ung publicly professed opposition to the con- 
nection between church and state; and further, 
that, with few exceptions, 1t does not contain the 
names of individuals of experience, or men 1n- 
terested in the church. and that on those grounds 
the commission 13 not entitled to the confidence 
of the church.” This resolution, however, pro- 
duced no change m the composition of the com 

mission. The great body of the church, though 
dissatisfied with the conduct of government, 
would not give their adversaries any advantage 
by appearing to be afraid of inquiry or of the, 


ciple subversive of this and all other ecclesias- 
tical establishments—viz., that whenever reli- 
gious instruction and pastoral superintendence 
are found to a certain extent afforded by any 
sect or denomination whatever, there the services 
of an Established church are not required, and 
may be dispensed with; the commission of the 
General Assembly publicly and solemnly protest 
against whatever has such a tendency, and de- 
clare that they consider it to be the sacred 
, duty of the legislature to support and to protect 
_ the national church, and to secure accommoda 
‘tion and religous instruction to the people of 
Scotland, so that they may attend regularly upon 
_ divine ordmances, and may profit by the pastoral 
exertions and superintendence of its ministers. 
With a view to these most important objects, 
and under the protestation herein contamed, 
they approve of such members of the church as 
may be required to do so by the commissioners 
nominated by his majesty, furnishing accurate 
information as to all statistical matters, and also 
approve of all church courts allowing mspection 
of, or giving extracts from their records, of all 
entries relating to the same matters, it being 
clearly understood that the commission of the 
assembly hold, that 1t 1s not competent to the 
commissioners to put to mdividual members any 
questions relating to the doctrine, worship, gov- 
, ernment, or discipline of the church ” 
. A select committee was appointed to inquire 
‘into the extent and tendency of the Orange so- 
ciretiex. 


On the 2d of June, Mr Grote made his annual 


commissioners. They held another meeting of , motion 1n favour of vote by ballot, by proposmg 
the commission of the assembly on the 30th of aresolution—“ That it 1s the opimon of this house 


September 
155 members, of whom eighty-five were clergy- 
men, and seventy lay elders They unanimously 
passed the followiug resolution “The commis- 
sion having maturely deliberated on the instruc- 
tions to the royal commussioners for mquiring 
into the means of religious instruction and pas- 
toral superintendence afforded to the people of 
Scotland, express their deep regret that his ma- , 
Jesty’s ministers have not been pleased, in con- ; 
sequence of the yadgment of the last meeting of 
the commussion of the General Assembly, to 
muke apy change in the composition of the said 
royal commission. And whereas that commis , 


It was attended by no fewer than | that the votes at elections for members of par- 


hament should be taken by way of secret ballot.” 
The motion was supported on the same grounds 
which had been urged to the house on former 
oecasions, but a new feature in the discussion 
consisted in the admission, made by some of the 
fnends of the ballot, that a majority of the landed 
property, at least, of the country, was opposed 
to the ministry, and that the ballot was necessary 
and would be effectual to prevent the continued 
influence of that property from being exercised 
against them. Sir W. Molesworth, member for 
Cornwall (East), who seconded the motion, said, 
that ministers ought now to be aware of the fact, 


sion, from its authonzing the commissioners to’ to them undoubtedly a most mortifying fact, 
inquire generally mto the opportunities of re- | that amongst the gentry of England their party 
higious worship, the means of religious instruc- | was decidedly in the minority; they ought now 
tion, and the pastoral superintendence afforded | to be aware that the great majority of the armto- 
to the people of Scotland, may be, aud has been, { eracy, of the landed gentry, and all the clergy to 
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@ man, were their determined and irreconcileable 
foes, who would spare no efforts, who would use 
every species of intimidation and undue influence 
to compass their destruction. They could not, 
with the same weapons, successfully contend 
against their too powerful antagonists: if they 
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place on that most perplexing subject, the cur- 
rency, and a motion was made for a repeal of 
the window-tax. This last led to considerable 
discussion, in the course of which a general re- 
vision of our taxation was strongly and properly 
recommended. 


could not protect their fmends—and they were | Parliament was prorogued on the 10th of 
too weak to do so without the aid of the ballot— | September, his majesty lamenting that the civil 
if they left their supporters exposed to the tender | contest 1n the northern provinces of Spain had 
mercies of the Tory party, they would by degrees not yet been brought to a termination 

be ejected, hke Lord John Russell, from the re-| This year Donna Maria, Queen of Portugal, 
presentation of all the counties of England. Did achieved something new in politics She dis- 
they remember their fatal losses 1n the counties missed and recalled a ministry all in one day! 
during the last general election? Did they re-, Unable to form a new admunistration, she was 
member that their frends were ejected and re- | compelled to accept the services of her former 
placed by their antagonists in Berkshire, Buck- | advisers, with Saldanha at their head In a 
inghamshire, Cambridgeshire, Denbighshire, Der- | week after Saldanha was a second time dismissed, 
byshire, Devonshire (South), Essex (South), : and Marquis Loulé appomted prime minister 
Gloucestershire (West), Hampshire (South), Lan- The change was satisfactory to the mob and to 
cashire (South), Leicestershire (South), Lincoln- the national guards, who now ruled the country. 
shire, Norfolk (East), Suffolk (West), Surrey , In Spain as well asim Portugal the ultra-liberals, 
(East), Surrey (West), Warwickshire (South), , the first of all bad politicians, seemed to be gain- 





that within the last few weeks they had been 
again disinissed from Devonshire, Inverness- 
shire, and Staffordshire? Was this list not a 
sufhcient proof to them of the absolute necessity 
of the ballot? Did they prefer to be utterly 
annihilated as a party 1n the house rather than 
have the ballot? If so, their fate was nigh at 
hand, and they would well merit it. In the 
sane spirit, Mr. C. Buller, member for Liskeard, 
in arguing that an election conducted by ballot 
would be attended with less popular excitement 
than at present, said, that he objected to having 
that eacitement carried to any degree beyond 
that which was absolutely necessary; but, under 
existing circumstances, feeling, as the liberal 
party did, that the majormty of those enjoying 
wealth, property, and influence was against them, 


_ing the ascendency; from their former intolerant 
Catholicism both these countries were fast fall- 
ing into irreligion and matenalism, and were 
ready to prove, as their exemplars the French 
Jacobins had done before them, that atheists 
can be as intolerant as bigoted Papists. 

In France many attempts had been made to 
assassinate the king. If Louis Philippe had not 
worn a charmed life he must have perished long 
ago. The most ternble attempt against him was 
reserved for this year On the 28th of July, 
during the festivities of the annual commemora- 

, tion of the revolution of 1830, he narrowly es- 
caped assassination. It was the second day of 

the rejoicings, and appointed for a mittary re- 

‘view As Louis Philippe was mding along the 
line of the national guard, on the Boulevard du 


it was essential that they should endeavour to , Temple, accompanied by his three sons and a 
excite a fervid feeling in the breasts of the mul- , splendid suite, an explosion like a discharge of 
titude, and therefore 1t was that they were ob- | musketry took place from the window of an ad- 
liged to resort to popular agitation, to counter- | yoming house. The effect was terrific Marshal 
balance the force that was marshalled agamst | Mortier, General de Virigny, several grenadiers, 
them. The omginal motion was negatived , 317 | besides lookers-on, among whom was a child, 
voted against it and only 144 for it. Various! were shot dead upon the spot, some of them 
notices of motions were given for leave to bring | having received two or tliree bullets Upwards 
in bills for preventing bribery and corruption, | of forty were killed and wounded, of whom four- 
for reducing expenses at elections, for protecting | teen were killed; yet the object of this indis- 
electors against intimidation, for ndemmifying | crimmate slaughter escaped—the king was un- 
‘witnesses giving evidence in case of bmbery, &c , | hurt. The police, guided by the smoke, rushed 
but the only legislative measure carned through | into the house whence the explosion proceeded. 
was a bill altering the reform bull, in so far as 1t | They seized the assassin covered with blood, in 
allowed two days for taking the votes at a con- | the act of letting himself down by a rope from the 
tested election; and limited the poll to one day, | back window of the apartment He was himself 
unless it should be found necessary to adjourn | severely wounded by the bursting of some of 
it in consequence of riot. the barrels of his “infernal machme,” and his 

An unsuccessful motion was made for the | wounds had delayed his escape. The machine 
relief of the agricultural interests; debates took | consisted of twenty-five barrels, arranged hori- 
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zontally side by side upon a frame, the back 
part of which could be raised or lowered accord- 
ing to the angle requisite to reach and sweep the 
space below. Each barrel was loaded with deadly 
muasiles, the touch-holes communicated by means 
of a train of gunpowder, and the lighting of one 
simultaneously discharged them all. The win- 
dow, at a httle distance from which the machine 
was placed, stood open, but the machine itself 
had been screened from observation by Persian 
blinds which were not withdrawn till the instant 
of explosion. It was conjectured that the time 
required to open the blinds had not been calcu- 
lated, which omission saved the king, for the 
discharge took place immediately behind him, 
one of the bullets wounding his horse. The | 
assassin turned out to be a Corsican named 
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did in the end prove successful. The king’s 
speech affirmed that the state of commerce and 
manufactures was highly satisfactory, but that 
difficulties contanued to press on agriculture. 
Attention was directed to measures that would 
be submitted for increasing the efficiency of the 
church, for the commutation of tithes, and for 
alleviating the grievances of dissenters. The 
necessity of maintaining the maritime strength, 
and of giving adequate protection to commerce, 
had occasioned an increase in the naval estimates. 
Improvements in the administration of justice 
were recommended, especially in the Court of 
Chancery; a just settlement of tithes in Ireland; 
a remedy to defects in the municipal corporations 
of Ireland, founded on the same principles as the 
municipal acts passed for England and Scotland. 


Fieschi, who had gone through many disreput- | Finally, the condition of the poor of Ireland was 
able vicissitudes—had been a soldier—stood in alluded to, and an intimation thrown out that 
the pillory for forgery—suffered two years’ im- the experience afforded of the “salutary effect” 
prisonment for theft—and had been a spy of the ' of the poor-law amendment act in England 
police. He made no attempt to deny his guilt, might guide them in their approaches to this 
he acknowledged no motive except dislike of the ' difficult subject In both houses amendments 
king. His trial showed that two persons as ob- | were moved to the ministerial address, by the 
scure as himself had been privy to his enterprise, Duke of Wellington and Sir R Peel, with a view 
but not the slightest thread of connection could of avoiding a specific pledge to reform the cot- 
be traced between the desperado and any for- porations of Ireland on the same principles as 
midable conspiracy or political party. A mo- those of Britain Inthe upper house, where oppo- 


mentary stupor followed the explosion, but as | 
soon as it was known that neither the king nor 
the princes were hurt, 1t gave place to tumultuous — 
expressions of joy, mingled with rage against 
the author of the crime The forms of the re- 
view were gone through by the king, but the 
rejoicings of the revolutionary anniversary were 
suspended; the tri-coloured flag was veiled in 
crape; the victims of the massacre were buried 
with the honours of a public funeral, which the 
king and his family attended, and pensions were 
voted by the chambers to the poor persons who 
had been wounded, and the relatives of those 
who had been killed. 

Parliament was opened by the king in person 
on the 4th of February, 1836. The speech ex- 
pressed regret at the continuance of the civil war 
in Spain, and a hope that our mediation between 
France and the United States of America would 
be attended with success. The quarrel which 
had arisen between those two governments was 
entirely a money-quarrel. The Americans, who 
had submitted to be plundered by Bonaparte, | 
had been clamouring for restitution and indem- | 
nity ever since the restoration of the Bourbons 


sition by ministers would have been unavailing, 
the amendment was agreed to without a division. 
In the commons the house divided, when the 
original address was carried by 284 against 243 
The paragraph relating to agricultural] distress 
in the king’s speech having been read, Lord John 
Russell moved for a select committee to inquire 
into the causes of the depression of that interest. 
His lordship, however, confessed that he did not 
anticipate any satisfactory result from the inves- 
tigation It appears that the principal problem 
to be solved was, why the price of wheat was at 
present so much lower than it used to be, 1n re- 
lation to the price of barley; but, if this be an 
evil, it was one that was hkely to puzzle parha- 
ment tocure The landed interest was left to 
solve the difficulty in their own way, for the pro- 
portion of country to town members in the com- 
mittee was nearly four to one. The committee 
sat four months, but was unable to agree toa 


, report, and merely laid before the house the ev:- 


dence they had taken. 
On the 9th of February, Lord John Russell 
brought forward the cabinet plan for the com- 


; mutation of tithes in England. It waa easily 


the French had been very slow in recognizing carried, and became an act. By this act, which 
the justice of their claims; and, after acknow- | extends to Wales, provision was made for the 
ledging them, had been still slower in paying. final extinction, within two years, of the right of 
There had been a terrible blustering on the other | exacting tithes in kind, and for commuting them 
side of the Atlantic, with threats of going to war , into a corn rent-charge, payable in money accord- 
for the recovery of the money. Our mediation | ing to the value of a fixed quantity of corn, as 
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yearly ascertained by the average of the preced- 
ing seven years. If the parties could not agree 
among themselves upon a permanent commutation 
before October 1st, 1838, commissioners were to 
proceed to make an award, which should be bind- 
ing for ever after. 

On the 12th of February, Lord John Russell 
submitted to the commons two measures of great 
importance the first being a bill for a general 
registration of marmages, births, and deaths, 
the second a bill for the amendment of the 
marriage laws. They both became statutes By 
the second of them dissenters were allowed to be 
married in their own chapels or meeting-houses, 
or wherever else they might think fit, nstead of 
being forced, as heretofore, to comply with the 
rites of the Established church; or any person 
that chose might be lawfully married without 
any religious ceremony at all, or any other form 
except that of making a declaration of the act 
before a public officer The dissenters, who had 
clamoured for this boon, seemed in very many 
cases to be averse to 1t when it was conceded 

On the 8th of July, Lord John Russell ex- 
plained the ministerial plan for the reform of 
the English church. It was founded on four re- 
ports made by the ecclesiastical commissioners. 
In its full scope it went to a new arrangement of 
dioceses and their revenues, to the creation of 
two new bishoprics, to the appropriation of the 
redundant revenues of the deans and chapters, 
to the improvement of poor liviugs, and to the 
diminution of non-residence and pluralities. Only 
one of the four bills intended was brought for- 
ward, namely, that respecting the sees. The 
house seems to have been taken by surprise, and 
the bill was read a second time without oppo- 
sition or special notice. At this stage the radi- 
cals evinced such a determined hostility to the 
ministers’ scheme of church reform, that they 
were only able to carry the Established church 
bill during the short remainder of the session 
By this bill the bishopric of Bristol was to be 
united to that of Gloucester, that of St Asaph 
to that of Bangor, and that of Sodor and Man to 
that of Chester, and two new bishopries were to 
be erected, one at Manchester and the other at 
Ripon. The income of the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury was to be reduced to £15,000; that of 
the Archbishop of York to £10,000; that of the 
Bishop of London to £10,000; that of the Bishop 
of Durham to £8000; that of the Bishop of 
Winchester to £7000, that of the Bishop of Ely 
to £5500; that of the Bishop of St. Asaph and 
Bangor to £5200; and that of the Bishop of 
Worcester to £5000. These reductions amount 
altogether to a sum of about £28,500 per annum. 
The other bishops were to have incomes ranging 
from £4000 to £5000. No ecclesiastical dignity 
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or benefice was to be in future granted to any 
bishop to be held «x commendam. These regula- 
tions, it was expected, would lessen translations, 
by leaving only three or four sees objects of 
temptation. Acts were also passed for separat- 
ing the palatine jurisdiction of the Archbishop 
of York and the Bishop of Ely in certain districts, 
and for imposing restrictions on the renewal of 
ecclesiastical leases. Finally, on the abandon- 
ment of the other church bills relative to resid- 
ence and pluralities, and a new appropriation 
of the revenues of cathedral and collegiate 
churches, a bill was introduced for suspending 
for one year appointments to dignities in those 
establishments, and to sinecure rectories. 

For some time a war had been vigorously 
carried on against the newspaper-stamp tax On 
the 15th of March, Mr Spring Rice, as chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, stated that 1t was the n- 
tention of government to revise the whole of the 
law respecting stamp-duties, first, by consolida- 
ting into one statute the 150 acts of parhament 
over which the law was at present distributed, 
secondly, by the apportionment of the various 
rates on a new principle—namely, by the simple 
and uniform rule of making the price of the 
stamp 1n every case correspond to the pecuniary 
value involved in the transaction for which 1t 1s 
required. The effect of this change would be to 
reduce the stamp-duty upon indentures of ap- 
prenticeship, bills of lading, and many others of 
the more common instruments, and to increase 
it somewhat upon mortgages and conveyances of 
large amounts of property, but it was not ex- 
pected that 1t would make much difference upon 
the entire produce of the duties. The consoli- 
dation act which was in preparation, it was inti- 
mated, would contain no fewer than 330 sections; 
but it was suggested by some members that 1t 
might probably be a more convenient plan to 
divide all this matter into a short series of acts, 
one for each class of stamp-duties. With regard 
to the stamp on newspapers, Mr Rice stated 
that it was proposed to reduce it from its pre- 
sent amount of 4d with the discount, to ld 
without discount. This would be a reduction of 
exactly 2id on all newspapers sold for 7d. or 
less, and of rather more than 2}d on all sold for 
more than 7d. A portion varying between two- 
thirds and three-fourths of the whole tax would 
thus be remitted. To this remission parliament 
assented, by which the illicit circulation of un- 
stamped newspapers, which had long been fol- 
lowed, was at once rendered so profitless as to be 
entirely abandoned Some members were op- 
posed to the retention of the penny stamp, con- 
sidering it the duty of government to remove 
every obstacle to the diffusion of political infor- 
mation. But this would have made a postage 
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necessary, to which the newspaper-proprietors 
were opposed as practically inconvenient; and 
which, moreover, would have been virtually a 
tax on the country reader of a London newspaper, 
from which the town reader would have been 
exempt. The transmission of papers at the pub- 
he expense, without either stamp or postage, 
appeared an inadmissible propomtion. It would 
have evinced a desire to spread political intelli- 
gence to the exclusion of hterature and science. 
Some were in favour of the repeal of the duties on 
paper in heu of the stamp-duty on newspapers. 
The reduction of the newspaper-tax was the only 
proposition of Mr Rice on the stamp-duties that 
was carried. 

Shortly after this the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, after stating that the imcome for the 
year would exceed the expenditure by £662,000, 
reduced the duty on first class paper from 3d to 
1}d. per pound, and altogether abolished the duty 
on stained paper, he remitted the South Sea 
duties, and proposed the reduction of the duties 
on insurances of farming-stock, taxed carts, &c. 

The lords went mto committee on the Irish 
municipal bill, when an amendment, moved by 
Lord Lyndhurst on the second clause, which 
went to raise the whole question between the 
plan of the reform of the corporations as pro- 
posed by ministers, and that simply of abolition 
brought forward by the opposition, was fiually 
carmed on a division by 107 against 15 All 
the rest of the clauses of the bill to the 21st in- 
clusive were then struck out on the motion of 
the said noble lord, except the 3d and the 10th, 
which were agreed to 

On the first of June, on the second reading of 
the Irish tithe bill, Lord Stanley moved an 
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prevailing taste of a majority of its inhabitants, 
the mere abstraction, as proposed, of £90,000 
from its present revenues, would not obtam that 
object. The debate was very long; but on a 
division, Lord Stanley’s amendment was rejected 
by 300 against 261. Lord John Russell's bill 
was then read a second time. In the lords great 
alterations were made in the bill; the commons 
refused to concur in their lordships’ amendments, 
and in the end the bill was allowed to drop. 
Precisely the same fate befell the Irish corpora- 
tions reform bill 

Loud complaints had already been raised 
against the new poor-law statutes, and still more 
against the harshness with which the govern- 
ment functionaries had administered those laws. 
On the 1st of August, Mr. Walter moved for a 
select committee to inquire into the operation of 
the new poor-law, particularly in regard to out- 
door relief and the separation of husbands from 
wives, and children from their parents. Lord 
John Russell, recurmmg to anthmetical figures 
and not to the domestic affections, affirmed that 
the country was saving nearly £2,000,000 per 
annum by the present mode of treating the poor. 
This was considered so very satisfactory that 
the house rejected Mr. Walter's motion by a ma- 
jority of nearly two to one. 

For a considerable number of years the public 
had obtained admission to the Houses of Par- 
hament only by written orders of peers of 
the upper house, and for the commons by the 
speaker's order to a seat below the gallery, and 
either by a member's order, or by the payment 
of 2s 6d¢,tothe gallery But it was now regu- 
lated that admission to the commons’ gallery by 
paying the 2s 6d should be abolished, and that 


amendment, the object of which was to get rd | the written order of a member should be made 


of the appropriation clause, and preserve to the 
church undiminished its revenues The discus- 
sion lasted three nights, during which all the 
leading members on both sides addressed the 
house. Lord Stanley intimated that the adop- 
tion of his amendment would obtam for the min- 
isterial bill the support of those whose co-opera- 
tion never could nor would be otherwise obtained 
Lord John Russell in reply contended that, in 
legislating for Ireland, 1t was necessary to con- 
sult the interest and feelings of the great body 
of the people The real question in controversy, 
both in regard to the church and corporations, in 
the future government of Ireland, was, whether 
the old Protestant ascendency or the national 


the only passport This was certainly not a 
change for the better It has had the effect of 
restricting the number of those who frequented 
the commons’ gallery, and it is constantly felt as 
an inconvenience 

On the 20th of August, while Mr Hume was 
in the midJle of a vituperative speech directed 
against the House of Lords, the usher of the 
black rod summoned the commons to the upper 
house to hear the prorogation speech Hus ma- 
jesty congratulated parliament and the country 
on the flourishing state of commerce and mant- 
facturen 

For some time a considerable body of British 
troops, called the Spanish Legion, in the pay of 


interests should be corsulted. On the other | Spain, and under the command of Colonel Evans, 


band, it was urged by a third class of reasoners, 
that the ministers’ bill was weak, and remote 


had been fighting for the young Queen Isabella 
against the Carlists in the Basque provinces. It 


from a final settlement. If, for example, accord- | cannot be said that they or their gallant com- 
ing to their own position, the Church of Ireland | mander had much raised the military reputation 
were in future to be regulated according to the | of our country, or that they had done much 


£ 
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good for the cause which they were supporting. | rera declaring that thirty at least must fall to 
Colonel Evans either proved that he was no | expiate the murder of his mother. 

atrategist, or that his men and the Spaniards| The Spanish government was deplorably weak, 
co-operating with them were incapable of exe- | and hurried on its destruction by an attempt to 
cuting combined movements, or any difficult | appear strong JBeing left in a minority, minis- 
evolution or movement whatsoever. The minds | ters dissolved the cortes. At Malaga, Cadiz, 
of these Englishmen became familiarized with | Seville, and Cordova, the constitution of 1819 
scenes of horror and Spanish cruelty. Lord John | was proclaimed, and provincial juntas were es- 
Hay, commander of the British naval squadron | tablished, wholly mdependent of the queen's 
stationed off the Basque provinces on the north- | authonty. On the 3d, a movement commenced 
ern coast of Spain, received orders from the | 1n Madrid, but 1t was put down, and the capital 
British government to co-operate with Queen | declared in a state of siege. But on the 12th the 
Isabella’s army and the auxihary forces of Evans | insurrection became more serious, and a regiment 
In the month of May his lordship rendered very | of provincial militia doing duty at St. Ildefonso 
important services, by sending in two armed | demanded the constitution of 1812 They forced 
steamers, which, by a well-directed fire, opened | themselves into the apartment of the queen- 
a passage through the Carlist fortified works | regent in spite of the remonstrances of the French 
near Hernan. Evans’ legion carried those | and English ambassadors, and obtained from her 
works, but not until they had lost in killed and | a promise of the acceptance of the constitution. 
wounded from seventy to eighty officers and | This produced a revolution m the metropolis, 
nearly 800 men. The Carlist general was killed | Isturitz, the prime minister, made his escape, 
in the action At other points Lord John Hay’s | reached Lisbon, and from thence proceeded to 
squadron rendered efficient aid, discouraging the | England. General Quesada, the military governor 
brave Basques far more than any other force or | of Madrid, was not so fortunate, being taken by 
any other circumstance could have done These | the populace about three miles from the capital, 
men were perpetually declaring, that, 1f England | and savagely put to death Ultimately, the con- 
would keep her ships of war neutral, and recall | stitution was proclaimed by the queen-regent, 
Evans and his legion, they could easily maimtain | subject to the revision of the cortes, and a new 
their provinces, and the hberties which they had | ministry of decided lberals was formed The 
so long enjoyed in them, against their Spanish | new government commenced with vigour <A 
enemies The Spanish constitutionalists were | forced loan to the amount of £2,000,000 was 
broken up into desperate factions, and there was sought to be raised, a conscription of 50,000 
an almost total want of morality and common | soldiers was called for to send against the Car- 
honesty among the functionaries of their govern- | lists; the property of emigrant Carlsts was con- 
ment The most atrocious cruelties were being | fiscated, and the example of France and Portugal 
perpetrated all over the kingdom. At Barcelona | was proposed to be followed, by the extinction 
the populace massacred all the Carlst prisoners, | of the remaining moiety of tithe, leaving the 
and then shouted for the constitution of 1812. | clergy stipendiaries of the state, or dependent on 
At Tortosa, General Nogueras, who commanded | voluntary contmbutions Early in the ensuing 
the queen’s troops, ordered the governor to seize year some modifications m the constitution of 
the aged mother of the Carlist partizan Cabrera, | 1812 were proposed and adopted by the cortes. 
and to put her to death in retaliation for the | It was, however, impossible to make anything 
cruel deeds of her son The governor refused to '! good out of a constitution so fundamentally and 
comply with this monstrous command, on which ; so thoroughly bad The new ministry, who were 
General Nogueras apphed to General Mina, who, | indebted for their possession of office to an in- 
having entirely failed in the Basque provinces, | surgent sergeant of the guards, soon tottered on 
was now captain-general of Catalonia Muna their seats, and felt how much more easy it 18 to 
directed that the orders should be immediately | go along with a fierce democracy than to check 
executed, and the very old and infirm woman | or control it. Itwas made visible that no gov- 
was actually shot in one of the public places of | ernment could be made permanent in Spain’ A 
Tortosa Muna did not long survive this detest- | fearful waste was made of the church and mo- 
able act: he died in his bed, leaving a name | nastic property. In the remote country districta, 
which had once been honoured covered with | where there were no inns, the reign of hospi- 
everlasting infamy. Cabrera took vengeance into | tality was over. It ended with the suppression 
his own hands. He issued a sort of proclamation, | of the monasteries, at whose gates the wayfarer, 
ordering his troops to put to death every prisoner | let his religion be what it might, had never ap- 
they made; and he began his reprisals by shoot- | plied in vain. A revolution in Spain was usu- 
ing the wives of four constitutional officers, | ally a prelude toa revolution in Portugal. At 
Other victims were soon added to this list, Cab- | Lisbon serious disagreements had arisen between 
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the court and the assembled cortes, on account 
of the appointment of the ycung queen’s hus- 
band to the command-in-chief of the army. The 
cortes were about voting an address against the 
army being under the command of a foreigner, 
when they were abruptly dissolved by the queen. 
Then came news of the revolution of Madrid. 
The political clubs put themselves in motion, and 
an insurrection was speedily organized. On the 
9th of September, a motley band of troops of the 
line, cacadores, volunteers, and national guards, 
proclaimed the constitution adopted by John VI. 
Donna Maria would have resisted; but the non- 
commissioned officers of the regular troops, exer- 
cising the chief authority, as in Spain, refused 
to march, and joined the insurgents in calling 
for a change of government. The Duke of Ter- 
ceira, Cavalho, and other individuals, took refuge 
from the popular fury on board the English 
squadron in the Tagus, and a new ministry was 
set up, to be speedily knocked down again. The 
Portuguese peers addressed a formal protest to 
the queen against this revolution. The Duke of 
Palmella, the first in influence as in ability, 
headed the protest The provinces expressed by 
deputations their approval of the proceedings in 
the capital. 

Switzerland, which had never been quiet since 
the Paris revolution of 1530, was pow involved 
in a serious quarrel with France, and was jea- 
lously and anxiously watched by the troops of 
Baden, Wurtemberg, Bavana, Piedmont, and all 
the contiguous states. M Thiers threatened the 
Swiss with an “‘ hermetic blockade.” The Swiss 
replied, that all the troubles of their country, 
and all the political conspiracies which France 
complained of, had been hatched by an agent of 
the French ambassador This charge was founded 
on the confession of the spy himself, who had 
been arrested while going about Switzerland with 
a passport signed by the French ambassador's 
chief secretary The British government offered 
its mediation, and the quarrel was made up be- 
fore the end of the year 

In France another unsuccessful attempt was 
made upon the hfe of Louis Philippe, as he was 
passing to open the chambers. 

Parliament was opened by commission on the 
Slat of January, 1837 The speech from the 
throne was not gloomy, although the aspect of 
affairs was far from being cheerful. A mama 
for speculation and over-trading had created 
great commercial embarrasamenta, and there had 
been one of those money-panics which periodi- 
eally visit the country. His majesty’s speech 
recommended a renewal of the inquiry into the 
operation of joint-stock banks, which had con- 
tributed to create the existing disorder. 

On the 13th of February, Lord John Russell 
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detailed, in a committee of the whole house, the 
government plan for introducing poor laws into 
Ireland. It was favourably received by the 
house, though strenuously opposed by Mr. O’Con- 
nell. The progress of the bill was interrupted 
by the dissolution of parhament. 

Mr. Walter again moved fora committee to 
inquire into the operation of the poor-law act. 
An amendment was proposed by Lord John Rus- 
sell for a committee to inquire into the admunis- 
tration of the relief of the poor, under the orders 
and regulations of the poor law commissioners. 
This was carried, and acommittee, having power 
for a full mquiry, short of calling in question the 
principle of the bill, was agreed to. 

Ministers found themselves compelled to aban- 
don their bill for the abolition of church-rates. 
They entertained the project of appointing a 
committee to inquire into the mode of leasing and 
managing the real estates of the church. 

On the vote for the navy estimates, Lord 
Mahon called the attention of the house to the 
wretched state of Spain, and to the manner in 
which British forces had been employed in a civil 
war. Lord Palmerston defended the course of 
policy adopted by the present government. His 
lordship maintained that an interference would 
put an end to the civil war, and so carry into 
effect the quadmpartite treaty of 1834. Sir 
Robert Peel in the commons and the Duke of 
Wellington in the lords censured the whole of 
this pohcy The duke had never approved of the 
treaty He thought that there should be no 1n- 
tervention in the internal affairs of Spain Indeed 
the notion of forcing any system of government 
in Spain was impracticable: to do so we must 
take into pay, not only our own army, but the 
Spanish—a proposition which he suspected would 
not be very palatable to a House of Commons 
or a chamber of deputies. He deprecated, 
therefore, any such attempt as absurd and ruin- 
ous to ourselves, and still more so for the sake of 
Spain herself. He could say, to his certain know- 
ledge, that three several parties had already been 
ruined 1n Spain by our intervention. Individuals 
had been induced to take a certain line of action 
by the assurances of our government: they had 
afterwards, of necessity, been abandoned by their 
own, and were so left with their families ruined, 
their properties sacrificed, and their prospects 
blighted for ever. 

Prior to the Easter recess Lord John Russell 
obtained leave to introduce a series of bills for 
the further amendment of the criminal law. 
These were eventually passed into statutes. They 
were to a great extent a realization of the hu- 
mane views which Sir Samuel Romilly had so 
ably and so earnestly advocated a quarter of a 
century hefore this period. They removed the 
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extreme penalty of the law from all offences ex- , the seventh year of his reign. His character 
cept seven of the most heinous kind. Lord , presented few distinguished traits to mark him 
Morpeth brought forward a resolution for the , out from the common class of sovereigns, and but 
settlement of the Irish tithe question; but the | for the passing of the reform bill his reign would 
measure had no better success than in the pre-| have been one of the most uneventful in our 
ceding session, The conservative party had |; history. In politics he had no system of govern- 
greatly gained in parliamentary strength, and | ment, or firmness to adhere to any system what- 
the Whigs in a good many cases could not de- | ever, but this defect, which might have been fatal 
pend upon their radical allies, although to them | to the ruler of any other kingdom, was in his 


they had owed the possession of office. 

On Lord Melbourne moving that the house go 
into committee on the Irish municipal bill, the 
Duke of Wellington said that the bill had a direct 
tendency to injure the Protestant church estab- 
lishment in Ireland, which, for 300 years, it had 
been the policy of England to uphold; and that, 
as there were several other measures pendent in 
the House of Commons which affected the in- 
terests of the church, their lordships ought to 
wait till they had all the bills together. His 


case so far fortunate, that 1t enabled him to drift 
quietly onward upon a tide of events where re- 
sistance could only have ende:l in civil strife and 
national calamity. He was thus popular as the 
“reforming king,” a title he earned without the 
sacrifice and trouble which such a proud distine- 
tion has entailed upon other sovereigns, and this 
popularity, his frankness, warm-hearted affec- 
tions, and domestic virtues were well fitted to 
retain. By his death, and consequent accession 
to the throne of his niece the Princess Victoria, 


grace therefore moved to postpone the bill to the | the crowns of the United Kingdom of Great 
9th of June, and this was carried by 192 against | Britain and Ireland and of Hanover became dis- 
115. On June the 9th, Lord Lyndhurst moved ' severed, as the operation of the salique law ex- 
a further postponement to the 3d of July. cluded females in Hanover. The throne of that 

On the 20th of June his majesty William IV. | country therefore devolved to the Duke of Cum- 
expired in Windsor Castle. He had expressed , berland, the next heir male By parliamentary 
a wish to survive the anniversary of the battle : ' provision made in 1831, Adelaide, now queen- 
of Waterloo on the 18th, and so far he had been ' dowager, had £100,000 per annum for her natural 
gratified. He was in the seventy-third year of , life, with Marlborough House and Bushey Park 
h.3 age, and in a few days would have completed , | for residences. 
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‘CHAPTER VI—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY —ap. 1837—1838. 
VICTORIA —ACCESSION, A.D. 1837. 


Accession of Victoria to the throne—Interest excited by the event—Her royal declaration—Conduct of the Whig 
muinisters—Parliamentary elections unfavourable to their cause—Dualoyalty of Lower Canada—Review of 
disturbances in that colony—Diuscontent of the Canadians with the government concessione—Lord John 
Russell’s bill for the colony—The subject discussed in parhament—Sir Robert Peel’s statement of the support 
of Canadian discontent by the radical members of parhament—The subject debated in the House of Lords— 
Statements of Lord Glenelg and Lord Brougham—The Canada bill passed—Its provisions—Violence of the 
Insh members of parhament—Turbulent discussion about a reprimand to O’Connell—Annual motion for 
vote by ballot—Mimisterial discords—Bull passed for the protection of voters—Bull passed for the extension 
of right to a seat in parlament—Motion for a vote of censure on Lord Glenelg— Amendment of the act for 
the abohtion of slavery—Bulls of Irish poor law and Lmsh tithes commutation—Debate on the annual grant 
to Maynooth coliege—Our policy criticised in reference to Spain—The quadruple treaty discussed—Reduction 
of the volunteer yeomanry cavalry—Bill passed for the abolition of arrests for debts on mesne process—Copy- 
right bill for authors carried—Ball for alteration 1n administering oaths 1n courts of justice reyected—Com- 
plaints of the lord-chancellor's nomination of magistrates— Motion for the reappointment of a cominittce on 
church lands—Other parlamentary motions—The queen’s coronation— Wild and fanatical outbreak at Can- 
terbury—Account of Thom, the pretended prophet— Hus violent proceedings and death—Events in Canada— 
Open rebellion of the disaffected—It 1s suppreased in Lower Canada—Ruaeing in Upper Canada—The rebels 
invest Toronto—They are defeated—They are aided by the American ‘‘aympathizers”—Affair of Navy Island 
and the Caroline steamer—Inroads from the United States upon the Canadian frontiers— Lord Durham’s 
arrival in Canada—Proceedings ayainst the leaders of the rebellion—Proclamation of the Canadian govern- 
ment—Attack on Lord Durham in the House of Lords—Lord Durhain leaves his government without an. 
official recall. 


to the throne of our country was performance of it, and that I shall find in the 
of itself a populareveut It was puuity of my imtentions, and in my zeal for the 
a change and a novelty for the un- public welfare, that support and those resources, 
thinking multitude It was an which usually belong toa more mature age and 
= omen of national prosperity to the to long experience 

more cultivated, and all who had 1ead our “1 place my firm rehance upon the wisdom of 
national history, called to mind how England parliament, and upon the loyalty and affection of 
had become great and glorious under the reigns my people I esteem it alsoa peculiar advan- 
of Elizabeth and Anne The circumstance of an tage that I succeed to a sovereign, whose con- 
interesting youthful female, only eghteen years ' stant regards for the rights and hberties of his 
old, suddenly ushered into such a responsible subjects, and whose desire to promote the amelior- 
station, awakened the chi vali ous feelings of every | ation of the laws and institutions of the country, 
class and party, by which political strife was | have rendered his name the object of general 
composed, and loyalty invested with a more ar- | attachment and veneration 

dent feeling and nobler devotedness All was| “Educated m England, under the tender and 
enthusiastic gladness for the present and joyful | enlightened «are of « most affectionate mother, 
anticipation for the future, when on the 20th of | I have learned from my ifancy to respect and 
June, Victoria was proclaimed queen with the | love the constitution of my native country. 
usual solemnities, and when the ceremony of | “It will be my unceasing study to maintain 
signing the act of allegiance had been performed | the reformed rehgion as by law established, 
by the privy council at the palace of Kensington, securing at the same time to all the full enjoy- 
the manner so gentle and yet so dignified, and | ment of rehgious liberty. And I shall steadily 
the clear, unfaltering tones with which her first promote, tu the utmost of my power, the happi- 
royal declaration was delivered, were as the pre- | ness and welfare of all classes of my subjects.” 
lude of an universal harmony among her hitherto Fortunately the money panic was over, and 
discordant people “This awful responsibility is the country waa tranquil. The popularity of the 
imposed upon me so suddenly, and at so early a; Whig ministers was declining, and there was a 
period of my hfe, that I should feel myself utterly | rumour that the young queen would dismias them. 
oppressed by the burden, were I not sustained by But she retained all those she found iw place. 
the hope, that divine providence, which has called _ They oatentatiously proclaimed that the queen 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S FIRST COUNCIL 


When Wilham IV. died in 1837, the Privy Council was hastily 
summoned to do homage to the young girl of exghteen who had 
succeeded him as Queen of Great Britain. After the Council 
was assembled in Kensington Palace, Viscount Melbourne went 
to the Queen and asked her 1f she would enter the room accom- 
panied by the officers of state, but she answered simply that she 
would prefer to come in alone. When the doors were thrown 
open, therefore, the Young Queen advanced, bowed to the as- 
sembled lords, took her seat, and read her first speech in a clear 
audtble voice Then the Councillors came, one after another, to 
kiss her hand, during which ceremony she retained perfect self- 
possession. along with the most graceful modesty. As this was 
her first public appearance her manner was closely watched, and 
the dignified graciousness of her behaviour compelled instant 
praise and admiration. 
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entered warmly into their views, and had espoused 
their political creed without reservation. After 
the necessary dissolution of parliament, the min- 
isterial candidates traversed the country pla- 
carded as 1t were with her majesty’s name, and 
inviting the electors to show their loyalty by 
supporting her majesty’s ministers. Lord John 
Russell, as well as the other ministers, took 
especial care to identify the queen with the cabi- 
net, and to con- 
vince the country 
that the young 
sovereign was 80 
thoroughly  ena- 
moured of Whig 
principles, and of 
the Whigs per- 
sonally, that it 
would be impos- 
sible for her evei 
to tolerate Tores 
or conservatives 
Yet it can scarcely 
be said that mu- 
nisters gained 
ground at the 
elections. The de- 
monstration of 
public opinion was 
still less in favour 
of the radicals. 
Bath, Liverpool, 
and Hull rejected 
their late radical 
members, and re- 
turned conserva- 
tives. In the city 
of London, Mr. 
Grote, once the fa- 
vourite member, 
found himself in 


VICTORIA. 


QUEEN VICTORIA 
From the portrait by Winterhalter 
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ject engaged the attention of parliament, and 
vexed and perplexed ministers Mistakes were 
committed in the cabinet, and the hands of the 
resident governors of Canada were tied up. 

A recapitulation of these annoying events is 
necessary for the better understanding of the 
parliamentary discussion they occasioned, and 
the rebellious outbreak mm which they terminated. 
In 1828, when a committee appointed for the 
purpose had given 
in a report of the 
state of Canada, 
and the measures 
that were neces- 
sary for its wel- 
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#! = had themselves 


characterized this 
report as “an im- 
perishable monu- 
ment of the jus- 
tice and profound 
wisdom of the 
commiuttee--an au- 
thentic testimo- 
nial of the reality 
of their grievan- 
ces, and of the jus- 
tice of their com- 
plaints, faithfully 
interpreting their 
wishes and their 
wants” It might 
have, therefore, 
justly been sup- 
posed, that after 
the people and the 
government of this 
country had prov- 
ed themselves an- 
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a bare majority of six over the conservative | xious to perform all that was asked for, and that 


candidate, Mr. Horsley Palmer. Mr. Hume 
Was unseated in Middlesex, and driven to the 
necessity of appearing in the House of Com- 
mons as Daniel O’Connell’s nominee for the city 
of Kilkenny. Generally the Whigs lost the 


, was indicated by the report of the committee, 


some satisfaction would have been produced in 


the minds of the Canadians, and some expression 
of cordiality towards the Bntish government 
might have been elicited. But the reverse was 


county elections; yet Sir James Graham, the thecase On the 6th of December, 1828, the house 
conservative candidate, was rejected by East | of assembly resolved, that on the permanent 
Cumberland. Some new joints were added to | settlement before-mentioned bemg effected, it 


the O’Connell tail. 


would be expedient to render the governor, lieu 


The loyalty of England did not reach to Lower | tenant-governor, or person administering the 


Canada. The French or French-descended por- 
tion of the inhabitants of that province had long 
been in a very turbulent state; and the begin- 
ning of the reign of a youthful female sovereign 
seemed to these people a very proper period for 
driving on to the extremities of democracy, 
agitation, insurrection, and civil war. The sub- 


government for the time being, the judges and 
executive councillors, independent of the annual 
vote of that house, to the extent of their present 
salaries. Also, that amongst the questions not 
| particularly mentioned on that occasion, th: t 
' house held, as most essential to the peace, wel- 
, fare, and good government of the province, the 
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independence of the judges, and their removal, ment. As to the property of the Jesuits, it had 
from the political business of the colony, the re- | actually been ordered to be apphed to educa- 
sponsibilty and accountability of public officers; | tional purposes, and the only grievance connected 
a greater independence of support from the pub- | with that point now remaining was, that the 
lic revenues, and more intimate connection with | estates had been leased to persons other than 
the interests of the colony in the composition of | those whom the assembly desired to see in pos- 
the legislative council, the apphcation of the late | session of them. 

property of the Jesuits to the purposes of general | Another question related to the crown and 
education, a removal of the inconvenience atten- | clergy reserves. Lord Ripon had declared his 
dant upon the crown and clergy reserves; and | readiness to put an end to the old system, and 
a dihgent inquiry into, and a ready redress | only differed from the assembly m wishing to 
of all grievances and abuses that may be found | prevent an undue facility from beimg afforded to 
to exist, or which may have been petitioned | poor and improvident purchasers of the waste 
against by the subjects in the province lands. 

These were extensive and truly dangerous de-| The next grievance arose out of the much-con- 
mands, especially when the state of the colony | tested question of the duties collected under the 
was taken into account; but still, much was done ! earlier acts, and which the crown had, according 
in order to remedy the particular grievances , to law, the right of appropriating. The commit- 
complained of. With respect to the independ-| tee of 1828 had been of opinion, that these 
ence of the judges, Lord Ripon (then colonial , duties should be submitted to the appropriation 
secretary) fully concurred in the reasonableness | of the assembly; but they recommended that 
of the proposal, and himeelf suggested a method , this measure should be accompanied by a per- 
for carrying it into effect. But the house of | manent settlement for the salaries of the judges 
assembly, instead of following out that sugges- | and other functionaries Government, however, 
tion, tacked to the law by which the independ- | had in 1831 carned a bill through the impenal 
ence of the judges was to be secured, certam | parliament which entirely repealed the power of 
provisions relating to the hereditary revenues | appropriation by this country, and left it to the 
of the crown, and to the establishment of a court |! assembly without condition, without stipulation, 
of impeachment for the judges. And yet, the | to dispose altogether of those duties. 
independence of the judges was simply and of | The Canadians made but a poor return for 
itself a positive good, and the annexation of per- ' these concessions. In the year 1833, the house 
plexing conditions was a prettv good proof that of assembly tacked to a supply bill some very 
it was not their wish to rid themselves of the ; unusual conditions, providing that the persons 
grievance complained of With respect to the holding certain offices should not be allowed 
accountability of public officers, Lord Ripon also , salaries, unless they relinquished other offices. 
proposed a measure which the house of assembly This strange bill was rejected by the governor. 
would not allow to pass, though it was planned ; in 1834, the same house of assembly adopted a 
with a view to secure the most beneficial results. | new course which had led directly to the present 

As regarded the subject on which the widest ; difficulties. It passed ninety-two resolutions, 
difference between the assembly and the imperial , some of grievance, some of eulogy, some of vitu- 
government existed, no opposition had been peration, and amounting in the whole to a vehe- 
offered. The judges were forthwith informed, , ment remonstrance against government; and, 
that, with the exception of the chief justice, it after spending an entire session in framing this 
was no longer desirable that they should sit in . remonstrance, it separated without passing any 
the legislative council; and a number of persons, . supply bill whatever. At this period the more 
for the most part of French extraction, were able and more respectable of the party in opposi- 
added to that body, totally independent of the tion detached themselves from their former 
crown, and giving a great majority in the council | associates, for they saw that their policy was 
to those who were unconnected with the govern- | violent and aggressive, and that they were aiming 
ment. The assembly might indeed say, that they not at reform, but at convulsion and revolution. 
were none of them persons agreeable to their , Yet were there some Englishmen who continued 
wishes, or acquainted with their wants, but the ' toadhere to the French Canadian radical faction, 
question was, whether they were not independent and went with that faction to such lengths as 
of office, and closely connected with the interesta | would, under a lesa lenient government, have 
of the colony. Of the forty members of the | been construed into treason. Since 1834, no 
council, not leas than eighteen were French | supplies were voted. During the very short 
Canadians; many-of the members of English ' administration of Sir Robert Peel, Lord Amherst 
origin had quitted the province, and but seven | was sent out, not merely as governor, but also as 
remained in official connection with the govern- commissioner, to investigate and redress griev- 
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ances. That appointment had been made null 
by the dissolution of Sir Robert’s administration. 
Returning to office, the Whigs despatched Lord 
Gosford to fill the place of Lord Amherst. The 
new governor and commissioner could not alter 
the temper of the house of assembly. The 
supplies continued to be refused. 
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baneful domination of the mother country, and 
the tyrannical conduct of a small and despicable 
faction. The proceedings between 1772 and 
1782 in America ought never to be forgotten; 
and, to the honour of the Americans, and for the 
interest of the civilzed world, let their conduct 
‘and the result be ever im view!” “Surely,” con- 


Such was the difficulty that encountered par- tinued Sir Robert, “Mr Mackenzie, who has 
hament atits reassembling on the 16th of January, dragged the people into insurrection, may say, 
1838; and after these events were recapitulated :‘I acted on the authority of the honourable 
by Lord John Russell, he proposed a bill to sus- , member for Kilkenny; visit not therefore this 
pend for a certain time the existing constitution | delusion and its consequences upon me!” 
of Lower Canada. He also moved an address to| An amendment to the address was rejected by 
the throne, pledging the house to assist her | 188 against 28. On the following day the new 
majesty in restoring tranquillity to her Canadian , bill was presented to the House of Commons by 
domimions He proceeded to give an outline of | Lord John Russell. The leading object of 1t, as 
the intended bill, and announced the person who | stated by him, was to enable the governor-gene- 
was to be sent out to Canada to carry it into | ral and council (that council not to be lmuited in 
effect: this was the Earl of Durham, who, having ; number, but of which five might be a quorum), 
accepted the office, would in due time proceed to | on the motion of the governor, to pass any laws 
the performance of its important duties. Lord which might be considered necessary during the 
John Russell concluded his long discourse by ' present suspension of the legislature of the pro- 
declaring that although, m his opinion, a time | vince. In addition to these means for suppress- 
might arrive when he would not be indisposed ; ing the insurrection, the governor-general would 
to give the 1,400,000 of our present fellow-sub- | be authorized to grant a general amnesty. The 
jects living in Canada a participation in the per- | pewers conferred by the bill were to be vested 
fect freedom enjoyed by the mother country, he jin Sir John Colborne til the arrival of Lord 
thought that the day for separation was still at | Durham. With respect to the future govern- 
a distance. ment of the province, it was the intention of 

Sir Robert Peel protested against the doctrine | mimsters that the governor-general should be 
that the manifestation of a rebellious spirit on | invested with power to convene a certain num- 
the part of a colony was reason sufficient for re- | ber of persons— namely, three from the legisla- 
leasing 1t from its allegiance; and he promised | tive councils of each of the two provinces, and 
his cordial consent to the address, because, in his | ten “representatives’” from each—to form a 
opinion, this country had acted with justice and | council to concert with the governor-general as 
hberality towards Canada. But im supporting , to the measures which might be deemed advis- 
the address he begged that he might not be un- | able for the adjustment of the affairs of the two 
deratood to place confidence in ministers, or to | provinces. This was a power that might be 
be satisfied with their past conduct Measures: given by the prerogative of the crown alone. 
of precaution had been neglected. The military | The persons to be named from the legislative 
force in the colony ought to have been increased ; councils would be chosen by the governor-gene- 
last year. Mr. Hume, with Mr Roebuck, had | ral; while those “who were to be convened hav- 
been one of the loudest performers on the trum- | ing a representative character” might of course 
pet of revolt and insurrection. Sir Robert Peel | be taken from the legislative assembly; but as 
did not forget the fact. He agreed, he said, in Lower Canada it was almost impossible that 


with the observation Mr. Hume had just made 
in the house, that the blame rested with those 
who had drawn an innocent and harmless people 
into a hopeless insurrection; and then he re- 


the assembly could be brought to act beneficially, 


| it would be competent to the governoi-general, 
| both in the upper and lower province, to hold 


elections for persons, amounting to twenty in the 


minded the ex-member for Middlesex and pre- | whole, to concert with him upon the general 
sent member for Kilkenny of an inflammatory | state of affairs. 

letter which in the year 1834 he (Mr. Hume)| In the House of Lords there had been some 
had addressed to Mr. Mackenzie in Upper | preliminary skirmishing about Canadian affairs. 
Canada, and which contained the following pas- | The Duke of Wellington, after expressing hig 
sage:—“ Your triumphant election of the 16th, | hope that ministers would call upon parhament 
and your rejection from the assembly of the 17th, , for the means of bringing the mad contest to a 
must hasten that crisis which is fast approach- | certain and speedy conclusion, let drop one of 
ing in the affairs of the Canadas, and which will | his concise and not-to-be-forgotten oracles—“A 
terminate in independence and freedom from the | great country like England can have no such 
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thing as a little war.” Lord Glenelg moved an 
appropriate address to the queen. Hus lordship 
considered that the main cause of the disturbances 
which prevailed mm Lower Canada might be found 
in the division of the two races which inhabited 
the province—a division which circumstances 
had not mellowed, but embittered. Lord Broug- 
ham accused ministers of weakness and vacilla- 
tion, and delivered a speech which, in many 
points of oratory, has never been surpassed. 
He called attention to the position of Lord Gos- 
ford, sent to the advanced posts of our empire, 
without instructions, unprovided with any but 
the ordinary force of the colony, to meet a crisis 
brought on by his employers' Hus lordship 
directed the most glowing invective against the 
immusterial policy which had provoked the Cana- 
dians, and yet adopted no step by way of pre- 
caution agaist the inevitable effect of the out- 
rage offered He exclamed—“‘Tyranny and 
oppression have here appeared stripped of their 
instinctive apprehension, and habitual cireum- 
spection. Compared with the conduct which we 
are now called on to contemplate, the most 
vacillating and imbecile, the most inconsistent 
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as she might think proper. It was declared that 
until November, 1840, it should bo lawful for 
the governor, with the consent and advice of the 
majority of the said councillors convened for the 
purpose, to make such laws or ordinances for the 
peace, welfare, and good government of Lower 
Canada, as the legislature of that province, at 
the time of passing the act, was empowered to 
make; and that all laws or ordinances so made, 
subject to the provisions thereafter contained 

for disallowance thereof by her majesty, should 

have the hke force and effect as laws passed be- 

fore the passing of the act by the legislative 
bodies. The governor was to have the mitiative 
of all measures proposed to the council, tive of 
whom were required for a quorum. 

Then followed certain restrictive provisoea 
before noticed. 

It was then directed that a copy of every such 
law or ordinance be transmitted to the home 
government, and her majesty was empowered 
by an order in council at any time within two 
years from the receipt thereof, to disallow the 
same 

Irish affairs, or rather Irish orations, again 


and impotent 1ulers mse mto some station com- | occupied a disproportionate time 1 parliament. 
manding i1espect— King John, and Richard , The Hibernian violence infected other members. 
Cromwell himself, become wise, politic, and , Ou the 6th of December the House of Commons 
vigorous princes.” was turned into a bear-garden On the follow- 
The address was agreed to. ling evenug Mr. Abercromby, the speaker, after 
In the commons the Canada bill was subjected , commenting in a tone of temperate rebuke on 
to some important amendments, and it was even- ! the insubordination of the house, solemnly de- 
tually carried through that house by immense | clared that he would resign if such disgraceful 
majoiities on the 29th of January It was coel- | scenes were repeated 
cive and severe enough After coquetting with! Mr. O’Connell, after a fearful tirade of abuse, 
insurrection, ministers now seemed determined | charged some Tory committees of the House with 
to show no mercy to the insurgents. In the! having been guilty of “foul perjury” Lord 
upper house the Duke of Wellington dwelt on , Maidstone moved that he should be reprimanded 
the hardship to Upper Canada of bringing that | in lis place by the speaker A turbulent dis- 
tranquil and well-affected province within the. cussion ensued, and ended in the adjournment 
operations of the bill. On the sth of February i of the house. On the following day the debate 
the bill came on to be read for the third time.‘ was resumed. Upon a division the uumbers 
It was opposed by Lord Ellenborough, Lord ; were, for the reprimand 226, against 1t 197, As 
Brougham, and Lord Fitzavillam. Lord Ash-: had been the case on more than one receut occa- 
burton animadverted on the rapid and seemingly ; sion, ministers were found voting with the min- 
capricious manner in which the governors suc-: ority. They pretended that a simple reprimand 
ceeded each other m the Canadas Sir John , was not punishment enough—but they assuredly 
Colborne had been removed tu make way for never thought of moving for any more severe 
Sir Francis Head, Sur Francis Head for Sir penalty. On this occasion Lord John Russell 
George Arthur; and now Sir George Arthur! was guilty of unusual heat and indiscretion. 
must retire before the supreme authority of Lord When Lord Maidstone first announced his 1n- 
Durham. The third reading was carried, and | tention of calling the great Irish agitator to ac- 
the royal assent was given to the bill. Its most ' count, he (Lord John) gave notice that, should 
important provisions were in substance the fol- | that complaint be entertained by the house, he 
lowing .—The constitution of Lower Canada was | would bring forward on the same day an allega- 
suspended till November, 1840. Her majesty | tion of perjury made by the Bishop of Exeter, 
in council was empowered to constitute a special | against certain members of the house.’ This 
council, and to appoint or authorize the governor |~" ithe obnoxious passage cocurred in a charge to the clergy 
to appoint such and so many special councillors | delivered by Dr. Philpot, the Bishop of Exeter, in 1836. He 
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strange and inconsiderate menace entangled his its object to extend to personal property the 
lordship in considerable difficulties. A ‘Free-' privilege hitherto confined to real property, of 
men and Parliamentary Electors Bull,” which had | conferring a qualification for parliament. By 
dropped in the preceding session, was re-intro- | this enactment an estate for hfe, or a term of 
duced before the Christmas recess. It had two ! years, of which thirteen shall be unexpired at 
objects—the one to relieve householders entitled | the time of election, or personal estate and effects 
to the elective franchise, by extending the time of any kind, within the United Kingdom, or the 
fixed by the reform bill for payment of their | interest of dividends of such, may constitute the 
rates and taxes from April to October; the other, | whole or part ot the annual sum required to 


to remove the stamp-duty payable by freemen on 
their admission The former branch of the bill 
met with considerable opposition on the conser- 
vative side of the house. In committee, Mr 
Thomas Duncombe moved an amendment which, 


qualify a member. In the amount (£300 per 
annum) no alteration was made The members 
for universities, and the eldest sons of peers, and 
of persons qualified to be knights of the shire, 
were, as matter of course, excluded from the 


in effect, would have altogether annulled the , scope of this statute 
rate-paying clauses of the reform bill He was| The events which had taken place im Canada 
supported by Mr. Warburton, Colonel Evans, had drawn down severe critiasm upon Lord 
and Mr Hume, but his motion was negatived by | Glenelg (formerly Mr C Grant), the colomial 
206 against 107 The bull itself, as orginally | secretary. Sir W Molesworth moved for an 
framed, was carried through the commons by address to the queen, declaring that her majesty's 
slender majorities, but was rejected by the lords , present secretary for the colonies did not enjoy 
on the second reading, on the 8th of March. The the confidence of the House of Commons or of 
House of Commons, nevertheless, passed another _ the country, &c Lord Palmerston said this was 
bill, conceding the desired relief to freemen alone, , an attack, not upon Lord Glenelg alone, but upon 
but the session closed before the lords could take ; the whole government. Lord Sandon moved as 
it into consideration. |an amendment that an address should be pie- 
Mr. Grote made his annual motion for vote by ; sented to the queen, expressing the regret of the 
ballot, and was out-voted by 315 to 198 It was house at the treasonable movements in Canada, 
noticeable that, although four cabinet ministers and their determination to support her in the 
voted with Lord John Russell against Mr. Grote, | suppression of the revolt, and the establishment 
yet Mr Powlett Thompson, president of the board , of a sound constitution for those colonies; but 
of trade, the two attorneys-general, the lord-ad- | representing also the opinion of the house that 
vocate, Sir George Grey, colonial under-secretary, | the present evil state of things in Canada was 
Sir Henry Parnell, treasurer of the ordnance, | mainly owing to the want of foresight and energy, 
Mr J Parker, a lord of the treasury, and Mr | and to the ambiguous, dilatory, and irresolute 
E J Stanley, the very whipper-in of the Whigs, course of her majesty’s ministers. The debate 
absented themselves from the division, while , occupied two nights, and, on a division, Lord 
Mr. Bernal, chairman of committees, Mr Robert Sandon’s motion was negatived, but by a ma- 
Steuart, a lord of the treasury, and Sir Hussey | yonty for ministers of only twenty-nine, the num- 
Vivian, master-general of the ordnance, voted for | bers being 316 to 287. 
Mr Grote against ministers. In consequence of | The anti-slavery agitation had not been set at 
this, and of other indications, rumours of munis- 


rest by the abolition bill. Complaints were raised 
terial discords and resignations became very | against the negro-apprenticeship system, and a 
current. 


cry was made for the immediate admission of 
Mr. Slaney moved for leave to introduce a bill | the emancipated slaves into all the rights of free 
for the protection of voters, by making it a mis- 


labourers Public meetings and petitions were 
demeanour, with a summary process before magis- | put very actively in operation. Lord Brougham 


trates, for any landlord, customer, master, or opened the parliamentary discussion on the 29th 
other person to interfere with the independent | of June, and before the session closed there was 
exercise of the elective franchise. The motion | passed “An act to amend the act for the aboli- 
was carried in a thin house by a majority of more | tion of slavery,” containing various provisions 
than two to one: and there the matter rested. giving further protection to the negro-apprentices,, 

A bill was introduced by Mr. Warburton, and and enforcing such regulations of the former act 
peseed before the session closed, which had for | as had been disregarded by the planters. 

There were very long and very warm debates. 
on the Irish poor-law bill. Mr. O’Connell vio- 





said, in reference to the Irish temporahties bill, ‘‘In the dr- | 


cussion of the measure in parliament, I felt it my duty torest Jentiy opposed the measure. He declared that 
my resistance to it on this point—to denounce as treachery, ag- | - 


i tion of any poor 
vated by perjury, such an exermse of rights acquired under | he was opposed to the introduc 
on oath not to weaken or disturb the Protestant religion ” i laws whatsoever into Ireland. After various. 
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amendments, the bill, however, was carried 
through both houses. The Irish municipal cor 
porations bill, having struggled with difficulty 
through the commons, was so altered in the lords, 
particularly by an amendment of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s, that 1t came to adead stop The amend- 
ments were altered 10 the commons; a useless 
conference was held between the two houses, and 
finally the commons rejected their lordships’ 
amendments. The Irish tithes commutation bill 
was finally carried during the session, but without 
the appropriation clause, which ministers had 
abandoned In the course of the debates on this 
subject, Sir Robert Peel frankly acknowledged 
that he was quite ready to support a moderate 
reform of the established Anglican church in Ire- 
land. Loi:d Brougham censured ministers for 
abandoning the appropriation clause, which, if 
properly carried mto effect, might have greatly 
increased the means of popular education in Ire- 
land 

In the course of a debate on the customary 
annual grant of £8928 to the Imsh Catholic col- 
lege of Maynooth, Lord Morpeth made the first 
allusion in parliament to the new Oxford school 
of divinity which we now denominate Puseyism 
He said that these doctrines, which of late had 
become very fashionable at Oxford, had a strong 
savour of Romanism; and he read some extracts 
from a book which proceeded from that univer- 
sity, entitled the Remains of the Rev R H. 
Froude, and which certainly contained much that 
was averse to Protestantism. 

The policy of the government with respect to 
Spain was once more severely criticised. Colonel 
Evans, who had been recently appointed a knight 
commander of the Bath, was present in the house 
to vindicate his own conduct, and the conduct of 
his legion. He extenuated much that had been 
set down in malice. or carelessness, or sheer 
ignorance, but he could not disguise the facts 
that the expedition had been a calamitous failure, 
and that great and cruel wrong had been done 
to the brave people of the Biscayan provinces 
Sir Henry Hardinge contended that Sir De Lacy 
Evans had by no means made out his case, and 
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us to blockade the coast of Spain as we had been 
doing. ‘ Ministers,” said the duke, “ought to 
explain what they mean by the obligations of the 
treaty.” The premier, Lord Melbourne, was ob- 
liged to confess that it was 1n no respects a treaty 
of alliance offensive and defensive with the Queen 
of Spain against the rest of the world—that any 
power had a right to assist Don Carlos. But, he 
added, whether the exercise of such right would 
lead to a war was another question. 

Manisters had conceived a prejudice against our 
volunteer yeomanry cavalry This force had been 
reorganized in 1831, and at that period it con- 
sisted of 18,330 men; it was this year reduced by 
government by the amount of 4709 men This 
step excited a good deal of dissatisfaction, more 
especially in the rural districts. Sir Robert Peel 
censured the reduction of this truly national and 
inexpensive force. He denied that the yeomanry 
would be useless in time of war It was true 
they could not garrison towns. But was there 
no danger of collision with the people at such a 
period? One of the most valuable points in this 
force was, that so long as it continued in exist- 
ence, there was a dormant spirit in being, which 
might at any moment be called into activity for 
the protection of property On the one hand, 
the loyal enjoyed a consciousness of strength and 
security, on the other, there was a dread of force, 
which awed the turbulent into peace. With re- 
spect to the inconvenience of summoning the 
vicinage in aid of the civil power, he had heard 
it alleged with great surprise, for 1t was one of 
the Saxon principles of the British constitution 
to impose on the vicinage the maintenance of the 
public peace 

Lord John Russell spoke of promoting a far 
more efhcient and constitutional force—a good 
militia, but he did nothing in this direction, and 
when the Whigs left office, little more remained 
of our old militia than a scarcely visible staff. 

A bill was carried through both houses for the 
abolition of arrests for debts on mesne process, 
Mr Serjeant Talfourd introduced a bill for ex- 
tending the duration of copyrights to authors; 
but it met with no success, An international 


he proceeded to quote passages from various books , copyright bill was, however, passed during the 


and documents published by officers who had | session. 


It empowers her majesty in council 


served in the legion, all tending to corroborate _ to direct that the authors of books published 


the prevailing opmion on the subject, and to show 
that the dreadful sufferings of that corpse were of 
the most revolting nature, and that both the in- 
subordination of the legion, as well aa the punish- 
ments it provoked, were excessive. 

In the upper house the quadruple treaty, and 
the constructions put upon it by ministers, were 
censured by the Duke of Wellington, Lord 
Brougham, the Earl of Aberdeen, and others. 
It was contended that that treaty did not oblige 


abroad shall have a copyright here, provided 
there be a reciprocal protection in favour of this 
country, in the state in which such publications 
first make their appearance. 

A bill was brought in by Lord Denman, the 
lord chief-justice of the Court of Queen's Bench, 
which aimed at a considerable alteration in the 
practice of administering oaths in courts of jus- 
tice. It was divided into two parte, the first 
Leing framed with a view to declare and restore 
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the common law of England, which allows any 
person who offers to speak the truth, according 
to the form binding on his conscience, to be ad- 
mitted as a witness Such an enactment was 


_ 
aye aN 
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rendered necessary by reason of certain difficulties 
which existed in Ireland, in the case of Presby- 
terians, who are sworn after a form of their own, | 
and whose testimony could not on that account, 
according to the construction put upon a certain 
Irish statute passed m 1783, on some occasions 
be received in a court of justice. The noble and , 
learned lord said, that the second and more 1m- | 


portant pait of his bill, which provided that per- | 
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implied in the entire abolition of the sanction of 
the oath; and after an endeavour upon the part of 
Lord Denman to modify his measure, with a view 
to diminish the prevailing objections, the bill was 
lost by a majority of thirty-two to sixteen. 

The first clause of the bill was afterwards em- 
bodied in a separate statute, and passed the legis- 
lature in the course of the session. And the 
principle of the second clause was, by another 
act, extended to persons who had been Quakers 
or Moravians, though they might have since 
seceded from those sects 

Several complaints were made in the House of 
Lords during the session respecting the mode 
pursued by the lord-chancellor in the nomination 
It was 
more than insinuated that the noble and learned 
lord had no other than political motives for many 
of his appointments, and considerable dissatisfac- 
tion was the result amongst the conse: vative 
lords-heutenants of counties Being attacked on 
this point by Lords Harewood and Warwick, the 
chancellor, Lord Cottenham, defended himself 
with great spirit He said he fully approved of 
the old-established custom of the lord-chancellors 
consulting the lords-lieutenants with respect to 
appointments to the magistracy, but that he could 
not consent to be told that he was not to exercise 
his own discretion, or that he was to put the great 
seal to any hist that might be forwarded to him. 
But his lordship could not disprove the fact that 
he had almost invanably preferred Whig to Tory 
magistrates—even as the Tories when in power 
had preferred men of their own party to Whigs 

The new poor laws again came under discussion 
in the House of Commons, but ministers would 


sons believing an oath to be unlawful, should be | allow of no mitigation to their severity 


permitted to make afhrmation in lieu thereof, was 
founded on a similar principle with the first. If 
it were not fit to impose on a witness an oath in 
a form which he thought unlawful, or which he 
did not consider to be binding, it was equally 
wrong and impolitic to impose any at all upon 
an individual whose conscience would not per- 
mit him to be sworn. The best principle was, 
in the learned lord’s opinion, to elicit the truth 
in the form the most binding upon the con- 
sciences of the witnesses, and he appealed to the 
example of the Quakers and Moravians, whose 
affirmation was found by experience to answer 
all the purposes of the most solemn oath. He 
then presented a petition from certain inhabitants 
of London, who, though neither Quakers nor 
Moravians, thought oaths opposed to their duties 
as Christians, and in some cases had suffered 
severe hardships in consequence of their con- 
scientious scruples. 

The House of Lords, however, was not prepared 
to sanction so sweeping an innovation as would be 


Lord John Russell moved the re-appointment 
of a committee on church lands He estimated 
the net revenue of the Church of England at 
£3,439,767, and calculated that this income would 
admit of a considerable increase He denied that 


he had any intention of subtracting from this 


fund for education of the people, or for any other 
lay purpose. Mr Liddell observed, “that govern- 
ment had been driven on to this mischievous 
question, which would unsettle men’s minds and 
properties, by the clamour of persons strongly 
their supporters, but little distinguished asfriends 
of the church,” and he moved two sweeping 
amendments, the latter of which was lost only by 
a majority of eleven, the numbers being, ayes 
254, noes 265. And here, for the present, the 
matter rested. 

Reprobating any compulsory system, Lord 
Brougham addressed himself to the subject of an 
improved national, universal education, and 
moved two bills, by the provisions of which he 
hoped to remove the jealousies and antipathies 
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of the dissenters. One of the bills (both were | he was convicted of perjury, and sentenced to 
conceived in a fair, impartial, enlightened spirit) | six years’ transportation. Thom re-appeared in 
was read a first time, but did not again come} Kent, in the spring of the present year (1838), 
-ander the consideration of parlhament during | where his conduct was far more extravagant than 
this session. before; and the infatuation of the peasantry kept 
The appointment of Lord Durham, and that | pace with it. To his political pretensions he 
nobleman’s conduct in Canada, had been very far | now added others of a religious character; and 
indeed from giving universal satisfaction. Com- | his claims to a divine mission, and even to divine 
plaints were raised in parliament against the | attributes, were implicitly recognized by some 
enormous expenses of his mission, and, in defend- | of the poor Kentish boors, so that he was ac- 
ing his lordship, ministers were well-nigh left in | knowledged as another Messiah; and to the farm- 
a minority. But the most termble castigation | labourers he made very inflammatory speeches, 
inflicted on ministers and their nominee was 1n- | representing to them that they were oppressed 
flected m a single speech by Lord Brougham. by the laws in general, but more particularly by 
The minor proceedings in parliament, and an | the new poor law. He told them that if they 
infinitude of debates, unattended by any impor- | would place themselves under his command he 
tant result, must be passed over in total silence | would soon be king of Kent, and they should sit 
On the 28th of June, the coronation of the | on lis mght hand on the day of his coronation. 
young queen took place, amidst universal re- | A farmer having had his men seduced from their 
joicing. London had never witnessed so gay a | employment, at this time made an application 
sight, or seen 80 many approving happy faces | for their apprehension, and a constable of the 
The country had half emptied itself mto the ' name of Mears, assisted by two others, proceeded 
capital, the multitude assembled all along the on Thursday morning (the 31st) to execute his 
line of procession, from Buckingham Palace to' mission. After a little parley, Courtenay in- 
Westminater Abbey, was countless, yet wasthere , quired which was the constable, andi on Mears 
no disorder, no accidents, and, on that day, even , replying that he was, he immediately produced 
the pickpockets seemed to have suspended their | a pistol, and shot him, after which he inflicted 
operations, for fewer offences than ordinary came . a wound upon him with a dagger, and then with 
within the cognizance of the police. Next toher the assistance of some of the excited labourers, 
majesty and the Duke of Wellington, the per- he threw the body intoa ditch The two other 
sonage most cheered by the English people was constables rode hastily back to the magistrates, 
the duke’s old adversary, Marshal Soult, who had who deemed it expedient to send off to Canterbury 
been sent over by Louis Philippe, as ambassador for mulitary aid A party of soldiers soon arrived, 
extraordinary, to attend the coronation accompanied by several magistrates But by this 
About a month before the coronation, some time the whole body of moters had retreated into 
astounding and almost incredible occurrences took the depths of Bossenden Wood, where the pseudo- 
place in the neighbourhood of Cantei bury, where prophet was shouting, and encouraging his fol- 
a madman had set himself up as a saint and pro- lowers to behave hke men On perceiving the 
phet, and more John Nicholls Thom, a respec- suldiers coming up through the glades, he ad- 
table yeoman and maltster and corn-factor of vanced to meet them, and deliberately shot the 
Cornwall, had become deranged 1n his intellect. commanding officer, Lieutenant Bennett, of the 
Some years ago he had abruptly left his home, and 45th regiment, who was a few paces in advance 
made his appearance in the county of Kent, under , of lis party; whereupon the solders fired and 
the style and title of Sir” William Courtenay, killed his murderer. As Thom fell to the earth, 
Knight of Malta He had a tall advantageous he exclaimed —“‘ I have Jesus in my heart'” In 
person, which he set off by arich and unusual cos- a few seconds ten lives were lost, and several of 
tun e; his countenance was strikingly handsome; the rioters badly wounded. After the maniac 
ne had received a tolerable education, and his _ had fallen, a woman was seen kneeling over him, 
insanity and frenzy made himeloquent. Hesoon washing his face, and endeavouring to pour water 
became famous among the men of Kent, the through his hard-closed lips. She said she had 
‘populace, attracted at first by his romantic ap- followed him with a pail of water, because he 
pearance, flocked around him with enthumasm, had told her, that if he fell, and she put water 
and even the superior classes of society furnished _ between his lips, he should arise again in a month, 
him occasionally with partizans. In the year ; One of the prisoners told Major Armstrong, that 
1833, he became a candidate for the representa- | they would have attacked 2000 soldiers, having 
tion of the city of Canterbury, and actually found been persuaded by the prophet that, while fol- 
plenty of people mad enough, or thoughtless lowing him, they could not be shot. Some of 
enough to support him, for he polled 350 votes | his followers affirmed that they had seen the 
on the conservative interest. Shortly after this | prophet shoot at a star in the heavens and hit it, 
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and that they had seen the star fall plump into 
the sea. He had told them that he had come to 
earth on a cloud, and that on a cloud he should 
ome day be removed from them. 

Dense must have been the cloud of ignorance 
which overhung these fair, rural districts, scarcely 
fifty miles from our capital, and barely four from 
Canterbury, the metropolis of the Anglican 
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British commander-in-chief, to march his whole 
disposable foree against the county of the Two 
Mountains, on the north of the Ottawa, where 
the disaffection had commenced, and was in 
greatest force and violence On the 14th of De- 
cember he reached the fortified village of St. 
Eustache, on the left bank of the Ottawa, upon 
which the greater part of the rebels fled; but 


church! The delusion of those Kentish peasants | 400 fortified themselves in the church and ad- 
was so great that for some time after the poor | joming buildings, and defended them against the 
madman’s death and burial, they expected to see | whole British force, until both church and vil- 
him rise again and place himself at their head. : lage were set on fire, when they retreated, after 
Further tumults were apprehended, but none losing more than half their number in killed, 
took place. The peasants retired quietly to their , wounded, and pnmsoners Awed by this defeat, 
wonted labours, and soon began to wonder why ' the rebellious Aabitans of that district made an 
they had quitted them. It 1s said, however, that ' unconditional surrender, and were allowed to 
even now, after the lapse of more than twenty escape unpunished, notwithstanding the injuries 


years, a few enthusiasts make pilgrimage to the 
green sward in Herne-hill Churchyard which 
covers the mortal remains of their reputed saint 

A few years earlier the case might have been 
otherwise, but now judge and jury shrank from 
visiting the temporary insanity of the poor boors 
with condign punishment Two were trans- 
ported for life, one was transported for ten years, 
and six were sentenced to be imprisoned for one 
year with hard labour and one month’s solitary 
confinement. 

The great event of the year was the entire sup- 
pression of the unjustifiable, mad insurrection in 
Canada. The resolutions passed by the Bntish 
parliament in reference to Canadian affairs dur- 
ing the preceding year brought matters to a crisis, 


and 1n Lower Canada the colonists broke out into | 


open revolt For the purpose of dispersing the 
insurgents and arresting their leaders, the govern- 
ment authorities sent Colonel Gore with a strong 
mulitary force to the villages of St. Denis and St 
Charles, both on the nght bank of the Riche- 
lieu, where they were collected; but on arriving at 
St. Denis on the morning of the 23d of Novem- 
ber, after a very fatiguing march of twelve hours, 
the colonel found the revolters, to the number of 
1500, advantageously posted in the village, with 
a large stone house strongly fortified at the en- 
trance, and other formidable defences. He at- 
tacked them, but was met with such a stout re- 
sistance that he was compelled to retire, with a 
loss of sixteen men in killed and wounded, and a 
field-prece, the only cannon he had brought along 
with him. Two days after, Lieutenant-colonel 
Wetherell attacked St. Charles, only seven miles 
distant from St. Dense, and succeeded im burning 
the village, and putting its defenders to the rout, 
upon which, the successful rebels at St. Denis 
abandoned their position, and fied with their 
compatriots into the United States, leaving their 
bravest leader, Wolfred Nelson, a prisoner. 
‘These successes enabled Sir John Colborne, the 


‘they had inflicted upon the British residents. 
: Of the chief leaders of this unfortunate outbreak, 
‘four were killed, eight were taken, and nine 
, escaped, among whom were Mr. Papineau, the 
| prmeipal author of the muchef, who fled to 
New York as soon as hostilities commenced 
This rising in Lower Canada had been the sig- 
nal of revolt in the upper province, where the dis- 
contented were summoned to action by a mani- 
festo in which the wildest proclamations of the 
old Puritans of England were outdone It told 
the Canadians that they had been hood winked 
_ by Baal’s ministers, and tampered with by wolves 
: in sheep’s clothing, and 1t summoned them 1n the 
‘name of the Lord of hosts to buckle on their 
, armour, and go forth to make the crooked paths 
straight, and the rough places plain Instead of 
suppressing this rebellion at the outset, the dan- 
gerous plan of Sir Francis Head, the governor, 
was, to allow it to gather toa height and then 
crush it, and for this purpose, he had cleared 
the province both of soldiers and warhke munti- 
tions, thereby inviting the enemy’s approach. 
They fell into the trap, and on the 4th of De- 
cember (1837) Toronto was suddenly invested 
by a body of armed rebels, numbering, as was 
supposed, about 3000, commanded by M‘Kenzie, 
the editor of a republican newspaper, Van Eg- 
mont, a Bonapartean officer, Gibson, a land-sur- 
veyor, Lount, a blacksmith, and others of a simi- 
lar stamp. But the militia were speedily as- 
sembled, the townhall put in a state of defence, 
and the rebels attacked with such spit, that 
they were effectually routed and dispersed. 

By these vigorous proceedings the rebellion 
would have been conclusively extinguished both 
in Upper and Lower Canada, had not the embers 
been fanned and kept ahve by the “sympath- 
izers” of the United States. M ‘Kenzie, Papin- 
eau, and their associates, who had taken shelter 
in New York, could find recruits m abundance 
among the Americans; and on the 13th of De- 
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cember, several hundreds of their citizens, under 
the command of a certain Mr. Van Rensselear, 
took possession of the small wooded island called 
Navy Island,’ in the Niagara river, about three 
miles above the falls, and within the territory 
of Canada, where they proceeded to fortafy them- 
selves, and open their fire upon the Canadian 
shore, which was only 600 yards distant. As 
the communication of this hostile garrison with 
the mainland was kept up by a small steamer, 
callel the Caroline, Colonel M‘Nab, who was 
appointed to keep watch upon Navy Island, re- 
solved to capture or destroy the vessel, and for 
this purpose sent a party of militia in boats, who 
boarded the Caroline after a desperate struggle, 
set it on fire, and sent it in flames down the river, 
to be extinguished 1n the mighty waterfall Soon 
after, Navy Island itself was invested, and the 


garrison, instead of resisting, hastily and mlently ; 
Thus 
dislodged from their stronghold, the American | 


decamped on the 14th of January (1838) 


sympathizers and Canadian patriots attempted a 
border warfare, and made incursions across the 
boundary at various points; but wherever they 
tried to establish a footing they were dislodged, 
and as often as they attempted an open fight 
they were defeated. It was a petty, but most 
annoying warfare, commenced on the part of the 
Americans not only without cause, but without 
formal proclamation; and although their own 
government endeavoured to suppress these out- 
rages, and sent troops to the frontier for the 
purpose, these free-born citizens laughed at the 
prolubitions of their rulers, and continued to 
carry on this war of bngandage by their own 
sovereign and irresponsible authority. 

Whule matters were in this state in Canada 
the ministry at home were not satisfied with Sir 
Francis Head, who resigned, and was succeeded 
by Sir George Arthur till the arrival of Lord 
Durham. When Lord Durham arrived in Canada 
with his great powers, bis object was not to punish 
but to conciliate these revolutionists His lord- 
ship landed at Quebec on the 29th of May, and 
expressed himself highly gratified ‘“with the more 
than friendly feelang which seemed to animate 
the assembled multitude.” Like Sir Francis 
Head and other governors, Lord Durham re- 
ceived contradictory instructions from Lord 
Glenelg and the colonial office. On the 28th of 
June his lordship appointed a special Canadian 
council, which consisted of only five members— 
namely, Vice-admiral Sir Charles Paget, Major- 
general Sir James Macdonnell, Colonel Couper, 
the governor's military secretary and principal 
aide-de-camp, Cvlonel Grey, and Mr. Charles 
Buller. This council thought fit to take pro- 
ceedings against a few of the most notorious of 
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the rebels. They issued an “ordinance” im- 
porting that Wolfred Nelson and seven others 
therein named, had acknowledged their partici- 
pation in high treason, and submitted themselves 
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to her majesty’s pleasure, and that Papmean, 
with fifteen others also named, had absconded; 
and that it was enacted, that 1t should be lawful 
for her majesty to transport Nelson and his seven 
associates to Bermuda during pleasure, there to 
be subjected to such restraints as should be 
deemed fit; and further, that 1f any persons of 
either of the above parties were found at large, 
or within the province without permission, they 
should be deemed guilty of high treason, and, on 
conviction of being so found at large, or coming 
within the province, sheuld suffer death. The 
ordinance further empowered the governor for 
the time being, to grant, whenever he should 
think fit, permission to all or any of the above- 
named individuals to return to the province and 
reside therein. By a special clause, two other 
classes of persons, respectively implicated in the 
murders of Lieutenant Weir and of one Joseph 
Chartrand, were excluded from the operation of 
the ordinance, and also from the benefit of any 
amnesty which might hereafter be proclaimed. 
The ordinance was accompanied by a procla 
mation of amnesty, which declared that, with 
the exception of the persons named therein, and 
whoue cases were thereby provided for, all per 
sons then in custody and charged with high 
treason, or other offences of a treasonable nature, 
or who had withdrawn themselves from justice 
beyond the limits of the province, should, on 
giving proper security, be at liberty to return to 
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their homes. It also announced that no further 
proceedings would be taken against any persons, 
with the above exceptions, on account of political 
offences theretofore committed. 

The gazette which communicated these in- 
struments to the public contained also the fol- 
lowing notification:—“We are authorized to 
state that his excellency the governor-general is 
actively engaged in the preparation of measures, 
which will, as soon as it may be possible, be em- 
bodied in ordinances of the governor and special 
council, relative to a jury law, a bankrupt law, 
municipal institutions for the whole province, 
general education, the establishment of registry 
offices, and the equitable commutation of feudal 
tenures.” The exception in point of law was 1m- 
mediately seized upon at home, and objections of 
amore popular and general nature were raised 
in parliament, in the country, and by the news- 
paper press. All this led to Lord Durham’s 
entire overthrow. 

Meanwhile the prisoners excepted from the 
amnesty were deported to Bermuda. Sir Stephen 
Chapman, the governor of the Bermudas, was at 
once struck with his own want of legal authority 
in the matter, and the law-officers of the crown 
in that colony assured him that he had no power 
to impose, nor legal means to enforce, any re- 
strictions upon the said prisoners with a view to 
their detention or otherwise With this opinion 
before him, Sir Stephen at first doubted whether 
it would be expedient to allow the prisoners to 
be even landed on the island. He, however, re- 
solved to receive them, and was content to exact 
from them their parole of honour, that, during 
their residence in the Bermudas, they would con- 
fine themselves within such hmits as might from 
time to time be prescribed by the authorities 
But Sir Stephen wrote to implore Lord Durham 
to remove these troublesome defenus as soon as 
possible, and not to send him any more 

The main attack upon Lord Durham was 
opened in the House of Lords by Lord Brougham, 
on the 30th of July. His lordship showed how 
utterly the Canadian ordinance was at variance 
with the law. No power, he contended, to inflict 
pains and penalties upon individuals who had 
not been brought to trial was conferred upon 
Lord Durham. General laws for the good gov- 
ernment of the colony he might make, but sub- 
ject to an exception which restrained him from 
altering any act of the British parliament Now 
the ordinance in question contravened the pro- 
visions of the Act 7 Wm. IIL, “For the trial 
of treasonable offences.” If Lord Durham had 
the power of dispensing with that act, he might 
condemn, in every case, as traitors, men against 
whom no witness had been examined, and into 
whose alleged offences no inquiry had been made. 

Vor. IV. 
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Lord Glenelg observed that Lord Durham had 
been placed in a situation of extreme difficulty. 
On one side were parties calling for extreme pun- 
ishments—on the other there was a demand for 
a complete amnesty. Lord Durham adopted a 
middle course; and when his decision was an- 
nounced it gave general satisfaction throughout 
the colony. 

Lord Brougham replied, that whatever the 
noble earl was desirous of doing in this respect 
might have been accomplished without a breach 
of the law. If he had said to parties accused or 
suspected, “I won’t bring you to trial if you con- 
duct yourselves properly,” he would have effected 
his object in a legal manner But instead of 
doing this, he said, “I shall send you to Bermuda, 
and if you leave that island I declare you guilty 
of high treason.” 

Lord Melbourne, after adverting to the very 
extraordinary circumstances of the country which 
Lord Durham was called upon to govern, said 1t 
was not fair to the steps they had already taken, 
or just to the interests of this great empire, to 
dwell with such mgid criticism upon the first 
anomaly which might appear upon the face of 
these measures, or to lay stress upon every dis- 
parity which might exist between the practice in 
Canada and in this country. If the house con- 
sidered that the powers intrusted to Lord Dur- 
ham had been imprudently or unjustly exercised, 
it behoved them unquestionably to interfere. 
But if they did not see ground for such inter- 
ference, then, said the noble lord, there is but 
one other course—to exercise some confidence, to 
place some reliance, instead of constantly inter- 
rupting proceedings by perpetual comments on 
them,and weakening your own authority by con- 
demnations which it 1s not intended to follow up 
All governments, continued Lord Melbourne, had 
their faults and their errors, their zngenita vitia; 
and, 1n consequence of party spite, of political 
attacks one upon another, of personal dislikes 
and aninosities, the enemies of the country, 
whether foreign or domestic, have always found 
their greatest assistance and encouragement in 
the bosom of the legislative assemblies of this 
country. His lordship gave up all that part of 
the ordinance which related to Bermuda, as illegal, 
but he contended that the rest was perfectly legal 
and warranted by the powers which parliament 
had conferred on Lord Durham. 

Lord Brougham brought in a bill “To make 
temporary provisions for the government of 
Lower Canada,” and for indemnifying those who 
had acted under the ordinance This bill in the 
end became in fact a bill of indemnity The en- 
tire ordinance was annulled, and those who had 
been sent to the Bermudas were set at liberty, 
and allowed to return to Canada, without suffer- 
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ing any further penalty, without giving any 
further security for their good behaviour. 

The pride of Lord Durham was wounded, was 
cut to the quick. Conceiving that ministers had 
not supported him as they ought to have done, 
his lordship—without having been recalled, with- 
out having obtaimed leave to return, without so 
much as giving notice that he would return— 
hurried down to Quebec, and there embarked for 
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England in the month of November. And for 
this precipitate conduct some there were who 
thought that Lord Durham was amenable to im- 
peachment. The only way in which government 
resented his unprecedented step was to order that 
the usual salute with which the governors of colo- 
nies were welcomed at their return, should not be 
fired at his landing. He im consequence made his 
wife resign her place in the queen’s household. 
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NEW political element, under the 
name of Chartism, was now to 
enter upon the scene Great as 
were the concessions of the reform 
bill to the popular demands, they 

had not satisfied the general crav- 
ing, and those who are, in modern phrase, termed 
the “masses,” and who numencally constitute 
the bulk of the nation, felt_as if their wants and 
their claims had been overlooked They alleged 
that the suffrage had not been sufficiently ex- 
tended, the durations of parliament shortened, 





the voters protected from the pressure of undue . 
influence, and their representatives placed under . 


proper control The reform was not a radical 
one, and could not be such, unless there were 
annual parlan ents, universal suffrage, vote by 
ballot, and dutiful representatives, who should be 
paid a daily wage like themselves, and be the 
implicit mouth-pieces of their constituents, and 
without such parliaments, they declared it im- 
possible that the will of the nation could be suf- 
ficiently expressed, or its collective interests pro- 


pointed and discontented of all ranks and parties, 
who found at least some one point in the people's 
charter upon which to take their stand. Thus, 
besides compnsing the old radical reformers, 
who felt that their progress bad been arrested 
mid-way, there were Tory chartists in abundance 
who hated the new poor law, with its work- 
houses, 1ta stinted diet, and separation of parents 
and children, and who were opposed to a repeal 
of the corn laws, which they regarded as the best 
check upon the despotism of the mill-owners, 


‘and the preponderance of the manufacturing 


over the agricultural interests. The same ranks 
comprised indifferently the men who thought 
that the reform had gone too far and that it had 
not gone far enough To these might be added 
the destitute peasantry by the thousand, who 
felt that, he the government what it might, they 
were stil] in starvation, and still consigned to 
neglect; and factory operatives, and the miners 
/ of our collieries, who squandered their weekly 
| wages by the week, and had nothing in reserve 
when an evil day arrived. Such was the spirit 


ee 


moted. These views, also, were not confined to. which had been gathering and growing among 
one particular class, but comprised the disap- the people since the passing of the reform bill, 
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but which, not until the present year (1838), was | I should have moved, had there been a necessity 
publicly recognized under the name of Chartism. | for it, an adjournment of this meeting for a 
It was in autumn that this spirit began to dis- | month, and I should have exhorted every man 
play itself among the working classes of the | in the country capable of bearing arms, to flock 
manufacturing districts. The great political evil | to his standard, and under it, to fight the battles 
which they felt was starvation, and they had been | of the constitution.” 
taught that this could only be removed by umi-| Such belligerent sentiments as these, when 
versal suffrage and the other four points of the | uttered by a minister of religion, were not hkely 
‘‘people’s charter,’ which was now drawn up| to be modified by secular orators; and accord- 
and put in circulation. Their favourite form of | mgly at the various meetings, which became 
meeting was in the open air, and at night by | more numerous during the following year, the 
torchhight, by which such an aspect of mystery | people came to the rendezvous armed with mus- 
was imparted to the occasion as allured the , kets, stakes, and bludgeons, ready alike to resist 
weak and daunted the apprehensive. The doc- | the royal troops should they assail them, or to 
trines usually propounded at their meetings can | become themselves the assailants, and establish 
be best understood from a specimen of those held ; their doctrimes by physical force, if such should 
forth at a monster meeting which took place at , be thought necessary by their leaders and ad- 
Kersal Moor, near Manchester, where the num- | visers Musters for military discipline were 
bers assembled did not fall short of 200,000 , frequent, in which the workmen at night were 
Mr Fielden, the member for Oldham, was called divided into parties, each under the command of 
to the chair, while the principal speaker was ‘a captain, put through the regular evolutions, 
Mr Stephens, a dissenting clergyman. ‘The and informed that all this marching and counter- 
principle of the people's charter,” said this rever- marching was designed for something very dif- 
end orator, ““was the mght of every man that ferent from mere amusement and empty parade. 
breathed God’s free air, or trod God's free earth, Warhke tracts and broadsheets were also sent 
to have his home and his hearth, and to have ' forth upon the art of street warfare m towns, 1n 
happiness to himself, his wife, and his children, which it was shown how a mob armed with 
as securely guaranteed to him as they are to pikes, and standing shoulder to shoulder, would 
every other man whom the Almighty has created. , be an equal match for the regular mfantry, and 
The question of universal suffrage,” he added, | able to dmve any amount of cavalry before them. 
“was after all aknzfe and fork question. If any | The general impression among them was, that 
man asked him what he meant by universal suf- | forbearance and petition were useless, that govern- 
frage, he would tell him, he meant to say that | ment had conceded its utmost and would grant 
every working man im the land had a mght to | nothing further, and that the “five points of the 
have a good coat and hat, a good roof over his , charter” must be established, not 1n a faithless 
head, a good dinner upon his table, no more | House of Commons, but on the field of battle, 
work than would keep him im health, and as | and through the death-struggle of a civil war. 
much wages as would keep him in plenty, and | And besides these demonstrations by which the 
the enjoyment of those pleasures of life which a | msubordination and violence of the former radi- 
reasonable man could desire” Whatever might | calisms were outdone, a new mode of annoyance 
be thought of these pmnciples in the abstract, | was devised by these chartists, either to show 
there could be no doubt of the interpretation | their contempt of religion or hostility to the 
they would receive from a fierce, lawless, and | Established church. this was, to march in large 
hungry mob And the hearers were not left in | bodies, and with an air of military bravado, to 
ignorance of the manner 1n which such doctrines | the parish church, and take possession of the 
should be enforced. ‘I am speaking,” he con- | pews, to the exclusion of the regular congrega- 
tinued, “to hundreds of thousands, three out of | tion, while in several cases they previously an- 
four of whom have, 1n all hkelihood, left their | nounced their purpose to the clergyman, and 1n- 
arms at home to-day And why have they left | timated to him the text from which it was their 
them at home? Because you were afraid to | will that he should preach to them. 
bring them. [Here the speaker was interrupted | While this formidable appearance of chartism 
by cries of “No.”] No! why then have you left | at the beginning of the year 1839 was enough 
them behind you?’ Why? because the borough- | to perplex the ministry, another subject of trouble 
reeve and constables of Manchester have de- | was the combination of the manufacturing in- 
clared that they repose the fullest confidence im | terest against the corn laws, and the great strug- 
the peaceable and loyal character of the people. | gle upon the subject which was evidently at 
If they had not made that declaration, I should | hand. Having failed also to secure the confid- 
have come myself armed to this meeting; I | ence of the adverse party, and lost that of their 
should have brought 10,000 armed men with me; | own, the shifts to which the ministers had re- 
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course in their unpopularity only made their 
cause more unpopular, and their tenure of office 
more precarious. They endeavoured to identify 
the youthful sovereign with their cause; and it 
was noticed with general reprobation, that the 
premier was incessant in his attendance upon the 
queen, and had all but established himself as a 
regular inmate of the royal dwelling Another 
unfortunate step by which the ministry endea- 
voured to strengthen themselves, was their close 
alliance with O’Connell; for although this union 
secured for them the support of the Irish repre- 
sentation, the agitator and his party were so un- 
popular both in England and Scotland, that the 
price for such uncertain support was too great 
for the sacrifice, as they thereby lost the confid- 
ence of the Protestant community. It was by 
these Irish members that the ministerial majori- 
ties had for some time been effected, and such a 
circumstance could not fail to wound alike the 
national and religious spirit of England and 
Scotland. Chartist insurrections, corn-law agi- 
tations, and Protestant jealousies, were now the 
predominant subjects of popular feeling, as well 
as parliamentary debate, and they continued to 
pervade the course of public events until time, 
conciliation, and new interests had produced 
their usual effects For the present, however, 
the Whig government was weak and tottering, 
and the public tranquillity interrupted. 

Such was the state of government and tue 
nation at large when the parliament met on the 
6th of February, 1839, and was opened by the 
queen in person After announcing our rela- 
tionships with foreign countries, and the pro- 
spect of peace which continued uninterrupted, 
our troubles in North America were thus alluded 
to. “TIT have to acquaint you, with deep concern, 
that the province of Lower Canada has again 
been disturbed by insurrection, and that hostile 
incursions have been made into Upper Canada 
by certain Jawless inhabitants of the United 
States of North America. 

“These violations of the public peace have 
been promptly suppressed by the valour of my 
troops, and the loyalty of my Canadian subjects. 

“The president of the United States has called 
upon the citizens of the Union, to abstain from 
proceedings so incompatible with the friendly 
relations which subsist between Great Britain 
and the United States.” 

In adverting to the more imminent but more 
delicate subject of our internal troubles, the 
speech thus touched upon them: “TI have ob- 
served with pain the persevering efforts which 
have been made in some parts of the country, to 
excite my subjects to disobedience and resistance 
to the law, and to recommend dangerous and 
illegal practices. For the counteraction of all 
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such designs, I depend upon the efficacy of the 
law, which it will be my duty to enforce upon 
the good sense and right disposition of my people, 
upon their attachment to the principles of jus- 
tice, and their abhorrence of violence and dis- 
order.” 

Before the commencement of the debate upon 
the address in the House of Lords, and even be- 
fore the speech had been read, Lord Durham 
asked the premier when he intended to lay upon 
the table that information respecting the affairs 
of Canada which was referred to m her majesty’s 
speech. Lord Melbourne rephed that it would 
be produced as soon as ministers had an oppor- 
tunity of examining its contents This intima- 
tion of delay, however short, gave great dissatis- 
faction to Lord Durham; and means were pre- 
sently found for printing and publishing his 
famous “report,” which was given in its original 
state, unmutilated by official caution 

In the debate on the address, the Duke of 
Wellington said that, although hundreds after 
hundreds of the persons who assailed the loyal 
portion of the Canadian population had been 
captured, so ineffectual seemed the laws, that 
there had been no punishment, and no abate- 
ment put to the outrages “Unless vigorous 
steps are speedily taken,” said his grace, “you 
will find your province of Upper Canada treated 
much as Texas has been!” He entreated govern- 
ment to consider this as a great national war; to 
remember that it involved the highest national 
interests, to remember that 1t behoved them to 
proceed on a large scale of action if they desired 
to bring it to a safe and satisfactory conclusion. 
Without entertaining any doubt of the intentions 
of the president of the United States, his grace 
could not but feel regret when he saw American 
citizens coming armed into our territories, armed, 
too, with cannon belonging to the United States, 
nor could he avoid feeling astonishment when he 
was assured that it was out of the power of the 
American government to prevent such transac- 
tions. 

The corn laws were prematurely forced into 
debate. Lord Melbourne stated that these laws 
had been, ever since the formation of the present 
government, an entirely open question, a question 
on which the members of the administration had 
formed distinct opinions. “Unquestionably,” 
said he, “the majority of these gentlemen are 
favourable to a change in the present system; 
but I am not willing to go into any debate on 
the corn laws now; I strongly wish to avoid it; 
but I have no reluctance to state my individual 
opinion on the subject: that opinion is, that 
though I am not prepared to pledge or bind my- 
self to the maintenance of the present system as 
the best possible, I am not, at the same time, 
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prepared, either as a member of parliament or ; able nobleman had not only kept aloof from the 
as a member of the government, to pledge my- | political questions of the day, but was distin- 
self, from any information which I have, to an | guished by his acts of kindness and charity to 
alteration of the law as it stands.” persons of every creed and party, and notwith- 
In the preceding year, which had witnessed | standing the most active search, and large re- 
insurrection and civil war in Canada, an Anglo- | wards offered by government for the appreben- 
Indian army had been marched into the coun- | sion of the murderer, the culprit and the cause 
try of the Afghans, and a struggle had been com- of the crime remained equally undetected <A 
menced with the Chinese. Lord Brougham, | ' deed go foul and so audacious could not be passed 
having some anticipations of the manner in which ' over in silence in parliament. Lord Roden 
the Afghanistan war would terminate, called the moved for a committee on the state of Ireland. 
attention of parliament to the extensive opera- | He was supported by the Duke of Wellington 
tions of this war. Hus lordship said that because , and by Lord Brougham, and opposed by Lord 
the King of Persia had done something that our Melbourne and Lord Plunkett. Upon a divi- 
East India statesmen did not lke, they must, sion there appeared for Lord Roden’s motion 
forsooth, march an army to dethrone the King sixty-three, and against it fifty-eight; ministers 
of Cabool. “Of these Afghan kings he would were thus outvoted by five. This proceeding in 
say nothing. It would not be possible to say the House of Lords gave them singular dissatis- 
much good of any of them. But what kind of faction On the very next day Lord John 
nan were we now about to set up? A preten- Russell rose in the commons and announced his 
der—a mendicant pensioner on our chanty—a intention of taking the opinion of that house on 
man twice dethroned because he was hateful to the government of Ireland m late years. This 
his people in Cabool'! The only reason for pre- subject, together with the Imsh municipal cor- 
ferrmng him to Dost Mohammed, now on the porations bill, &c, occupied the house for a very 
throne, was, that the one was the legitimate and long time In the course of the debates Mr. 
the other only the popular soveragn, whom the O’Connell, and most of his tail, disclaimed the 
people preferred. Very different was our policy duty of obedience to ministers, and were exceed- 
on this side of the Cape of Good Hope, where ingly personal and intemperate. 
men recognized particular sovereigns because The interference of the legislature on the subject 
they happened to be the choice of the people, of West Indian slavery had irritated the minds 
while they countenanced the rejection of others, of the legslative assemblies in several of our 
who, possessing a legitimate character, were ex- West Indian colonies. In Jamaica the planters 
pelled by their subjects Our empire in India had become almost as mutinous as the Lower 
was founded on opinion. He hoped sincerely Canadians. The governor, Sir Lionel Smith, 
that this opimion would not now be weakened had been compelled to prorogue that assembly, 
by 1ts being found that we had marched mx who had declared that the parliament of Great 
hundred miles to the north-west of India ona Britain had violated their mherent nghts, &c. 
speculation of dethroning one king and putting A munisterial bull to suspend the existing consti- 
another in his room” tution of Jamaica for five years was intrusted to 
In the month of February a great number of the hands of Mr Labouchere, and was now 
petitions began to appear, 1n either house, against brought into the House of Commons as a specific 
the continuance of the corn laws. Lord Brougham for the cure of Jamaica insubordination This 
moved that they should “be referred to acom- brought matters to a crisis. The increase of un- 
mittee of the whole house, and that evidence be popularity to the Whig ministry was incalculably 
heard at the bar” The motion was opposed by great. Sir Robert Peel could put his foot upon 
Lord Melbourne and the Duke of Wellington, this tyrannical bill, and stand out as the cham- 
and was negatived without a division. A simi- pion of liberty against Whiggish despotism. Sir 
lar motion was made in the House of Commons Robert admitted that the conduct of the Jamaica 
by Mr. Villiers, but this was rejected by a large assembly was open to censure, but, in his opinion, 
majority Several members of the government he far greater amount of blame was attaching to 
voted with Mr. Villiers on this question. _ the course which had been taken by the minis- 
An event had occurred on the first day of this _try (It was impossible not to be aware of the 
year, which compelled the attention of parha-. serious consequences involved in the mode of 
ment to the troubled condition of Ireland. The proceeding now projected by ministers. It was 
Earl of Norbury, while walking with his steward ' , proposed to suspend 1n a free colony the popular 
in the shrubbery near his own house at Kilbeg- , form of government which had existed for 200 
gan, in the county of Meath, suddenly fell down, eee and after a short interval of abeyance to 
mortally wounded by a shot that was fired by | revive it again But was this so very easy ci 
some assassin from behind a hedge. This ami- | accomplishment? Ina country, moreover, which 
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had always been accustomed to impose its own | wards substituted for it. On the 3d of May, in 
taxation, it was in contemplation to vest in a | opening the debate upon the question that the 
governor and council, with three commissioners | speaker do now leave the chair, Sir Robert Peel 
appouited by the crown, the authority of levying | could not help expressing his disappointment that 
taxes to the amount of £500,000 of money; | it had not been found practicable to come to some 
and this at the same time that Lord Durham, in | arrangement with regard to the government of 
his report on Canada, recommended them to | Jamaica, without any party conflict, or even any 
make the executive officers responsible to the | serious division of opinion on the course to be 
control, not of the crown or home government, | pursued. He had looked in vain for any message 
but of the popular colonial assembly. Another | delivered to the house lamenting the necessity, 
matter for grave consideration was, whether by | while 1t recommended the measure of suspending 
exhibiting the emancipation of the negro as in- | the functions of the representative assembly of 
compatible with a representative form of govern- Jamaica. The temporary abrogation of a popu- 


ment, those who were desirous of the complete 
abolition of slavery were not deterring the slave- 
holding portion of the United States from the 
adoption of their experiment. This was, more- 
over, a measure calculated, in no slight degree, 
to alarm other colonies that were 1n the enjoy- 
ment of a similar form of government Many 
important considerations, said the right honour- 
able baronet, called upon them to consider most 
maturely whether no other alternative cuuld be 
adopted than the abolition of the constitution. 
The insolent language used by the assembly had 
been pleaded 1n justification of those proceed- 
ings, but could there be a more dangerous ground 
for legislation than the intemperate demeanour 
of a popular assembly? No popular government 
could be maintained for an hour if that ground 
were held to be justifiable The assembly of 
Jamaica had possibly no inconsiderable grounds 
for provocation. When it was proposed last 
year to abolish the remaining term of negro 
apprenticeship, ministers very justly met the de- 
mand with a refusal, alleging that the national 
faith was pledged to the maintenance of the bill, 
or rather it was pledged to the full term of ser- 
vice, and that, independently of this considera- 
tion, 1t was better for 1t to continue till its pro- 
per expiration This was right. But what did 
the honse think of the governor of Jamaica 
holding language to the assembly, to the effect 
that though parliament had refused to curtail 
the apprenticeship, they ought, nevertheless to 
terminate 1t of themselves? When they found 
the executive authority combining with, perhaps 
he ought not to say physical force, but with the 
influence of numbers, no option was left them 
but to do that which the government at home 
refused to sanction, and abolish the apprentice- 
ship. The colomal assembly was then entitled 
to some little indulgence. 

On the 23d of April, Sir Robert Peel stated 
that he would allow Mr Labouchere'’s bill to be 
read pro forméd. Counsel could then be heard at 
the bar against the measure. Counsel were then 
heard, as, indeed, was the case on almost every 
stage of this bill, and the one which was after- 


lar form of government 1n Canada 1n the preced- 
ing year was by no means a precedent to be fol- 
lowed, lest 1t might seem to be a practice of the 
‘parliament to suspend a popular constitution 
| every session Up to this very hour, said the 


‘nght honourable baronet, the colonists were en- 


tirely unaware of the heavy penalty about to be 
inflicted on them, they were without any intima- 
tion of these heavy accusations, and a most care- 
ful examination of all the papers bearing on the 
subject, enabled him to declare his most sincere 
opmion that theie was no vindication in justice 
or in equity for the method upon which they 
were on the point of enterng “There are,” said 
Mr. Canning in 1824, “three possible niodes in 
which parliament might deal with the people 
of Jamaica By the application of direct force 
we might crush them with a finger, we nnght 
harass them with fiscal regulations, restrammg 
then navigation, or we might pursue the slow 
and steady course of authoritative admonition. 
Now, I am for trying first that which I have 
last mentioned I trust we shall never be 
driven to the second, and, with respect to the 
first, I will only now say, that no feeling of 
wounded prmde, no motive of questionable ex- 
pediency, nothing short of real and demonstrable 
necessity, shall induce me to moot the awful 
question of the transcendental power of panlia- 
ment over every dependency of the British 
crown That transcendental power is an arcanum 
of the empire which ought to be kept back within 
the penetralia of the constitution It exists, but 
1t should be veiled. It should not be produced in 
cases of petty refractoriness or temporary miscon- 
duct, nor, indeed, on any occasion short of the 
utmost extremity of the state” Adopting the 


_sentimenta of that great statesman, he was not 


prepared to admit that the necessity had arrived 
for bringing the transcendental power from the 
penetraha of the temple; and only wished the 
house would be made to perceive the probable 
consequences of the double precedent now about 
to be set up, and the general uneasiness that would 
. be caused in other colonies, with half the force 
, of hia own deep conviction. 
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Sir Robert severely criticised every part of the 
bill. The adjournment of the debate was moved 
by Mr. M‘Lean, who opened the discussion on the 
Monday following, maintaining that in this mea- 
sure, ag in Mr. Fox’s India bull under Geo IM, 
the real object of the Whigs was to lay hands on 
the colonial power and patronage. Mr. Grote 
declared he was unable to discern in this bill 
any prospect of benefit to the blacks, while it be- 
trayed many tokens of severity towards the white 
population Mr. Goulburn observed that none 
of its supporters had defended the bill upon 
the grounds on which it had been introduced. 
They all maintained that 1t was not possible for 
a body who had been accustomed to rule over 
slaves to make the laws necessary for those per- 
sons who had been emancipated Gentlemen m 
that house were called upon to support this bill 
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her majesty’s service. With reference to all the 
subordinate appointments below the rank of a 
lady of the bed-chamber, he should propose no 
ehange to her majesty; and, with respect to the 
superior class, he took 1t for granted they would 
relieve him from any difficulty by at once relin- 
quishing their offices. At the same time he 
thought 1t of great importance, as an indication 
of her majesty’s confidence, that certain offices 
in the household of the higher rank, 1f not volun- 
tarily relinquished by the ladies holding them, 
should be subject to some change, although in 
several instances the absence of all political feel- 
ing might render any such change unnecessary. 
But to this proposal he had received by letter 
her majesty’s reply in the negative 

Upon receipt of this letter, he (Sir Robert) had 
written a long letter to the queen, explaining 


on the grounds that it favoured the interests of | why he considered it indispensably necessary that 
humanity—a delusive expectation; for 1t 13 well | he should have that public proof of her majesty’s 
known that in the United States emancipation | entire support and confidence, which would be 
had been combated with redoubled acrimony since ! afforded by the permission to make some changes 
this country had given freedom to the slaves in ' 1n that part of the household which her majesty 
her colomal possessions Was it, indeed, to be | had resolved on maintaining entirely without 
hoped, continued Mr Goulburn, that Virginia, change “Could I,” continued Sir Robert, “look 
Carolina, or Maryland, could ever be brought to ; around me at this stormy time, and not see that 
liberate their blacks, when the people of those | 1t was my absolute duty to this country, and 
counties were given to understand by the Bri- { above all to her majesty, to require that every 
tish parliament that emancipation was not pos- | aid that could be given me should be given? 
sible without the abolition of existing free insti- | What werethe questions which would immediately 
tutions—that emancipation and constitutional , press for my decision? The state of India—the 
government could not go together? Lord Stan- | state of Jamaica—the state of Canada—would 
ley called this one of the most arbitrary measures | all require my immediate consideration. I also 
that had ever been presented to a British House | considered the internal state of this country; I 
of Commons. Lord John Russell closed the de- | looked at the chartists—I saw insurrection in 
bate with a declamation against some former ' our provinces—lI saw the letter of the noble lord 
adherents who were about to desert him The opposite (Lord John Russell), inviting the re- 
house then divided, when there appeared, against , spectable part of the population to form them- 
the bill 289, and for 1t only 294. Upon this ma-' selves nto armed societies for resisting outrage. 
jority of five, the Melbourne cabinet sent 1n their , Surely m addition to the ordinary difficulties 
resignation , besetting the course of a prime minister, there 

A week was allowed for the formation of a new : are circumstances that render that position at 
cabinet On the 13th of May, after the lapse of the present moment peculiarly onerous and 
those seven days, Sir Robert Peel proceeded to arduous I should have had to begin the govern- 


detail all the facts necessary for the explanation 
of his failure in forming it. At the queen’s desire, 
he had waited upon her go soon as Lord Mel- 
bourne had resigned Her majesty had already 
invited the Duke of Wellington to assist her im 
the formation of a government, and the duke had 
advised her majesty to send for him (Sir Robert) 
as the person best quahfied to undertake the 


ment ina minority Who can conceal from him- 
| self that my difficulties were not Canada; that 
| my difficulties were not Jamaica, but my diffi- 
culties were Ireland—(iromical cheers) I admit 
it fully, and thank you for the confirmation of 
my argument, which those cheers afford. And 
what is the fact? I, undertaking to be a minister 
of the crown, and wishing to carry on public 


duties of prime minister. He had accordingly | affairs through the intervention of the present 
waited upon her majesty; and it was not until | House of Commons, in order that I might exempt 
the following day that any difficulty or miscon- , the country from the agitation and possibly the 
ception arose to lead to hia relinquishing his at- | peril of a dissolution—I, upon that very question 
tempt to form a new administration. That diffi- | of Ireland, should have begun in a minority of 
culty related exclusively to the portion of the ; upwards of twenty members. A majority of 
royal household which is filled by the ladies in ' twenty-two had decided in favour of the policy 
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of the Irish government. The chief members of 
the Irish government, whose policy was so ap- 
proved of, were the Marquis of Normanby and 
the noble lord opposite, the member for York- 
shire (Lord Morpeth). By whom are the two 
chief offices in the household at this moment 
held? By the sister of Lord Morpeth and the 
wife of Lord Normanby. 

“But the question is, Would it be considered 
by the public that a minister had the confidence 
of the crown, when the relatives of his immediate 
political opponents held the highest offices about 
the person of the sovereign? My impression de- 
cidedly was that I should not appear to the 
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university of Cambridge, by the opposition. The 
former gentleman was chosen by a majority of 
eighteen, the numbers being 317 against 299. 
Since the year 1833, the sum of £20,000 had 
been annually granted by parliament m aid of 
the great work of national education. It was 
now felt that much more ought to be done for 
this important object. Lord John Russell pre- 
sented a ministerial plan. He proposed that the 
president of the council and other privy council- 
lors, not exceeding five, should form a board, to 
consider in what manner the grants made by 
parliament should be distributed. He also stated 
that, in his opinion, the first object of such a 


country to be in possession of that confidence, | board should be, the establishment of a good 
and that impression I could not overcome, and , normal school, and that in order to make such a 
upon that impression I resolved to act Who ' school as perfect as possible, attention should be 
were my political opponents? Why, of the two mainly directed to four objects. lst, religious 


I have named, one, the Marquis of Normanby, 
was publicly stated to be a candidate for the very 
same office which it was proposed I should fill, 
namely, the office of prime minister The other 
noble lord (Lord Morpeth) has been designated 
as the leader of this house; and I know not why 
his talents might not justify his appointment in 
case of the retirement of his predecessor Is it 
possible—I ask you to go back to other times, 
take Pitt or Fox, or any other minister of this 
proud country, and answer for yourselves this 
question—is it fitting that one man shall be the 
minister, 1:esponsible for the most arduous charge 
that can fall to the lot of man, and that the wife 
of the other—that other his most formidable po- 
litical enemy—shall, with his express consent, 
hold office in immediate attendance on the sove- 
reign? Oh, no' I felt 1t was umpossible—I 
could not consent to this” 


Lord Melbourne’s cabinet was, therefore, re- , 


instruction, 2d, general education, 3d, moral 
training, 4th, habits of industry apphed in 
learning some trade or profession The project 
was opposed by the high-church party, who con- 
sidered that sufficient security would not be given 
to the church, and 1t was opposed still more vehe- 
mently by the dissenters, who conceived that in 
a state education, in a country where church and 
state were linked together, sufficient considera- 
tion would not be paid to their several teneta. 
After some very interesting debates in both 
houses, the matter was left to rest nearly as it 
was before Lord Brougham brought forward a 
plan of Ins own, but the consideration of 1t was 
adjourned until the next session. 

The affairs of Canada long engaged the atten- 
tion of parhament On the 3d of May, Lord 
Melbourne presented the following message from 
the queen :— 

“Her majesty thinks it proper to acquaint the 


stored, but it was weakened and without prestige ' House of Lords, that 1t appears to her majesty 
On the 27th of May, as soon as the mimstry had ; that the future welfare of her majesty’s subjects 
been reconstructed, the house met for the election ‘in Upper and Lower Canada would be promoted 
of a new speaker in the room of Mr Abercromby, | by the union of the said provinces intw one pro- 
who had three weeks previously declared his in- | vince for the purpose of legislation, from and 


tention of resigning, having ‘no longer sufficient ; after the period to be fixed by parhament. 


strength to perform the arduous duties imposed 
on him by the office. He had on that occasion 
received through Sir Robert Peel and Lord John 
Russell the highest testimonies as to the esteem 
in which he was held by the two great parties, 
not only for his conduct in the chair, but also 
for his strenuous exertions to improve the mode 
of conducting the private business of the house 
This worthy son of the brave, good, and morally 
great General Sir Ralph Abercromby, had since 
been called to the House of Peers by the title of 
Lord Dunferniline 

Mr Shaw Lefevre. member for North Hants, 
was proposed for the vacant chair by the minis- 


terialista, and Mr. Goulburn, member for the 
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“Her majesty therefore recommends 1t to the 
house to consider such measures as may be sub- 
mitted to them for that purpose 

“Her majeaty is persuaded that the House of 
Lords will be careful to combine a due regard for 
the peace and security of these important pro- 
vinces with such provisions as may be conducive 
to the welfare of England, and the permanent 
freedom and prosperity of her North American 
provinces” 

The act for the union of the provinces was uot, 
however, passed until the 23d of July, 1840, 
ministers in the meanwhile having recourse to 
temporary measures, which were most severely 
criticised by Lord Lyndhurst. 
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A second Jamaica bill was passed, after 1t had 
undergone important amendments in the upper 
house, by which it was restored to the form 
originally proposed by Sir Robert Peel. It al- 
lowed time to the assembly to re-enact the annual 
laws, without which the affairs of the island 
could not proceed; and invested the governor 
in council with power to renew those laws, if, 
after the expiration of two months, the assembly 
should have separated without re-enacting them. 
This measure, which was declared by the minis- 
ters to be only better than none, was finally 
passed on the 9th of July. 

The question of the Portuguese slave-trade— 
a trade still actively pursued—was brought under 
discussion in the commons by Sir Robert Inglis. 
Lord Palmerston, secretary for foreign affairs, 
confessed that, after four years spent in negotia- 
tion, a note had just been received from Lord 
Howard de Walden, our ambassador at Lisbon, 
in which it was stated that he no longer enter- 
tained any hopes of procuring the assent of the 
Portuguese cabinet to a treaty for the suppression 
of the traffic. It was therefore the intention of 
the government, after having laid on the table 
the whole of the papers relating to their inter- 
course with Portugal, to imtroduce a bill, which 
should give to her majesty’s cruisers and com- 
missioners the same right of search, with regard 
to slave-trading vessels met with below the line, 
which they already possessed 1n the case of those 
which were found north of the equator. A bill 
was accordingly introduced on the 10th of July, 
and passed throughout all its stages sub szlentio, 
until 1t arrived at the second reading 1n the 
House of Lords On this occasion the Ear) of 
Minto thought 1t necessary to make a short state- 
ment of the present condition of the law relating 
to the slave-trade, and the existing treaties be- 
tween Great Britain and Portugal, before he 
entered into any explanation of the objects of the 
present bill. The most important treaty was 
that of 1815. The slave-trade was declared ille- 
gal, and Portugal undertook to bring about even- 
tually its entire abolition, consenting m the 
meantime not to suffer her flag to be employed 
in that traffic for any other purpose than to fur- 
nish slaves for her own transatlantic dominions. 
Iu consideration of this concession, Great Britain 
agreed to rennt the balance of a debt, amounting 
to £600,000, due by Portugal to this country; 
which was thus paid down to Portugal as the 
price of her comphance. Lord Minto went on 
to say that notwithstanding this and other solemn 
engagements, the traffic had been almost entirely 
carried on under the flags of Portugal and Spain 
With the latter country, however, we had con- 
cluded a very efficient treaty, which gave us the 
power of seizing vessels equipped for the slave- 
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trade, without waiting till they had taken on 
board their miserable cargo, and there were hopes 
that this would have the effect of thoroughly ex- 
tinguishing it. It was therefore extremely de- 
sirable that we should obtain similar conditions 
from Portugal. 

The Duke of Wellington admitted that the 
object of all the treaties of 1810, 1815, and 1817, 
was to arrive at the total suppression of the in- 
famous traffic mn question, nor could there be any 
doubt but that this country had a full mght to 
call upon Portugal to carry the obligation she 
had contracted effectually to execution, he con- 
tended, however, that the right of enforcing the 
due observance of such provisions did not lie 
within the province of parhament 

When the house divided, the bill was rejected 
by thirty-eight against thirty-two 

On the followmg evening Lord Brougham 
moved, “That an humble address be presented 
to her majesty, praying her majesty, by all the 
means within her majesty’s power, to negotiate 
with the governments of foreign nations, as well 
in America as in Europe, for their concurrence 
in effectually putting down the traffic in slaves; 
and also that her majesty will be graciously 
pleased to give such orders to her mayjesty’s 
cruisers, as may be most efficacious in stopping 
the said traffic, more especially that carned on 
under the Portuguese and Brazilian flags, or by 
Brazilian and Portuguese ships, assuring her 
majesty that this house will cheerfully concur 
with the other House of Parhament in whatever 
measure might be rendered necessary, 1f her ma- 
jesty shall be graciously pleased to comply with 
this prayer” Lord Brougham assured the Duke 
of Wellington that in voting for this address he 
could not possibly stand committed to anything 
beyond a general declaration of readiness to 
countenance the government in any legitimate at- 
tempt to abolish the slave-trade The resolution 
was agreed to, and ordered to be communicated 
to the other House of Parliament. In the com- 
mons Lord Palmerston brought 1n another bill, 
in the place of that which the lords had rejected; 
and this was eventually carried through both 
houses, after an amendment introduced by Lord 
Lyndhurst. The Duke of Wellington protested 
against the bill, as a breach of the law of nations, 
as a violation of national treaties, and as tending 
rather to encourage than to prevent the traffic 
against which its enactments were directed. 
And, in fact, the slave-trade has scarcely been 
diminished since the passing of the act, whnle 
new horrors have been added to it, in order that, 
at whatsoever risk, it might still be rendered 
profitable to those engaged in it. 

Mr.Grote made another unsuccessful motion for 
the ballot. Mr. Attwood moved for a committee 
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of the whole house to take into consideration what 
was called the “national petition.” The honour- 
able agitator explained that this enormous instru- 
ment was signed by no fewer than 1,200,000 per- 
eons, the élize of the working classes, who put for- 
ward five demands—1 Universal suffrage. 2. 
Vote by ballot. 3. Annual parliaments. 4. Re- 
muneration of members for their attendance in 
parliament. 5 The abolition of the property 
quahfication. The proposal was rejected by 235 
against 189 There followed very alarming riots, 
attended with extensive destruction of property 
at Birmingham; and ministers found themselves 
obhged to advance £10,000 out of the consoli- 
dated fund, for establishing an efficent police 
force at Birmingham, and to call for an addition 
of 5000 men tothe army. Bulls were also passed 
to improve the police in Manchester and Bolton, 
and to give more power to the justices of the 
peace for appointing constables, «c. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, Mr Spring 
Rice, took a cheerful view of the commercial pro- 
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lor of the exchequer in lieu of Mr. Spring Rice, 
who was raised to the peerage by the title of 
Baron Monteagle, and soon after succeeded Sir 
John Newport, who was induced to retire upon 
a pension, in the post of comptroller of the ex- 
chequer, with a salary of £2000 per annum; Mr. 
Poulett Thompson was appointed to supersede 
Sir John Colborne in the government of Canada; 
the Earl of Clarendon took the privy seal; Mr. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay was made secretary 
at war, with a seat in the cabinet. Lord Howiek, 
who had retired from the office into which Mr. 
Macaulay was placed, and who, while in it, had 
given great satisfaction to the army, now offered 
very satisfactory explanations of the reasons 
which had induced him to quit this enfeebled 
government. Mr Charles Wood, secretary of 
the admuralty, and brother-in-law to Lord Ho- 
wick, resigned shortly after, and was succeeded 
by Mr More O’Ferral Two other Imsh mem- 
bers were brought in, Mr. Wyse filling the va- 
cated seat among the lords of the treasury, and 


spects of the country. Our exports had consider-, Mr Sinel being created vice-president of the 
ably increased. The amount of deposits in the | board of trade Sir George Grey was taken into 
savings’ banks had also very much msen, notwith- | the cabinet, Mr. Labouchere became president 
standing the subordination of the chartists,and | of the board of trade in the room of Mr Poulett 
the attempts which had been made to create a | Thompson, and Mr Vernon Sunth became under- 
run upon those banks After these explanations ' secretary for the colonies 

Mr Spring Rice introduced the scheme for a On the 23d of November, her majesty an- 
aniform penny postage. This plan had been nounced to the members of the privy council as- 
formed and matured by Mr. Rowland Hill, the ' sembled at Buckingham Palace, her mtention of 
brother of the late member for Hull, who had | contracting a matrimomal alhance with the 
so excited the fury of the Imsh members after ; Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 


many objections, and a long and stern opposition, ; 


the measure was carried It has proved an 1n- 
estimable blessing to the community. 

Manv other projected reforms were postponed 
by misters, who felt that they had not patlia- 


The chartists had created more or less confu- 
sion in all our manufactumng districts Towards 
the close of the vear, Frost, a bankrupt linen- 
draper, of Newport, in Monmouthshire (who some 
years before had been created a magistrate by 


mentary strength enough to carry them. Atthe Lord John Russell, in spite of a strong remon- 
close of the session, Lord Brougham affirmed that strance), stirred up a miserable commotion in 
the country would be glad to see the conserva-: Monmouthshire He persuaded a most unedu- 
tives restored to office, for they would, as a mat- ; cated rabble that they would all be made wealthy 
ter of course, be compelled to grant reforms, and | and happy by and through the charter, with ite 
they would possess the power of passing mea- | vote by ballot, annual parliaments, salaried mem- 
sures of administrative unprovement, which the | bers, division of property, & , that the charter 
present cabinet had neither the will to introduce | was not to be obtained except by revolution be- 
nor the meaus of carrying. | guaiiinig in civil war; and that he, John Frost, 

The queen prorogued parliament on the 27th the broken linen-draper, was the man to conduct 
of August. Her mayjesty’s speech announced , this revolution He had correspondents; he had 


that, at last, a definitive treaty between Holland 
and Belgium had settled the differences between 
those two countries, and had secured the peace 
of Europe from dangers to which it had been so 
long exposed. 

Shortly after the close of the semion very con- 
siderable alterations were made in the cabinet, 
in the hope of gaining strength The Marquis 
of Normanby changed places with Lord John 


friends and allies among the chartists and union- 
ists of Birmingham, Manchester, Bolton, Shef- 
field; he had “sympathizers” all through the 
north, and surely these hardy men would not be 
inactive when he had struck his first good blow. 
The stoppage of the mail-coaches would be the 
signal—as agreed upon—for thease heavy-handed 
heroes of Lancashire and Yorkshire to rise and 
be doing. One company of regular troope, com- 


Russell, Mr. Francis Baring was made chancel- | manded by a young lieutenant, and a few con- 
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stables under the orders of Sir Thomas Philips, 
the mayor of Newport, knocked Frost and his 
grand scheme on the head. On the evening of 
Sunday, the 4th of November, the insurgents, to 
the number of 4000 or 5000, moved down, through 
Tredegar Park, upon Newport. They marched 
in something like martial order, five abreast, 
armed some with guns, others with bludgeons, 
others with pikes or pick-axes. The troops were 
stationed in the Westgate Inn, on the market- 
piace, the door of which was guarded by special 
constables, The insurgents called upon them to 
surrender, and, receiving a refusal, the word was 
given by Frost, or one of his superior officers, to 
fire; and a volley was forthwith discharged 
against the bow-window of the room wherein 
the military were stationed. At nearly the same 
moment, the noters broke open a door of the inn, 
and poured through the hall into the house 
Now was it time for the soldiers to look to them- 
selves; a moment's delay might have ended in a 
massacre. The word was given in the room to 
fire, and the soldiers fired down the passage 
through which the Frostites were advancing 
At the same moment Lieutenant Grey, with the 
worshipful mayor, who behaved with much more 
than common civic gallantry, and Sergeant Daley, 
opened each one of the shutters of the window 
that looked upon the street. A shower of slugs 
‘was 1mmediately poured in by the insurgents, 
and the mayor and several other persons were 
wounded, but the oblique sides of the windows 
enabled the soldiers to open a severe raking dis- 
charge upon the mob, who, after standing a few 
rounds, broke away and fied in all directions, 
leaving behind them a good many killed or 
severely wounded Frost was captured in the 
course of the evening in Newport. Zephamah 
Williams, and one Jones, who were bringing up 
other columns of attack, but who arnved too 
late to take part in the action, and had no heart 
to begin a new one when the first was over, dis- 
banded their men and filed. They were both 
captured shortly after, aud were indicted with 
Frost and several others for high treason. A 
special commission, presided over by Sir Nicholas 
Tindal, the admirable chief-justice of the common 
pleas, was sent down to Monmouth to try the 
rioters. Sentence of death was recorded against 
Frost, Williams, and Jones: but the punishment 
was ultimately commuted to transportation for 
life. 

The coming events in Afghanistan were casting 
very black shadows before them. The sanguine 
and uninformed were looking only to the easy 
advance our armies had made to Caboul, the 
wary and well-informed—the Duke of Welling- 
ton and the few men hke him—were thinking 
how that army would ever get back to the banks 
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of the Indus. The troubles in China went on 
mcreasing. 

The parliament was opened by her majesty 
mm person on the 16th of January, 1840. The 
first paragraph of the speech announced her ap- 
proaching marriage. Her majesty congratulated. 





PrRincE ALBERT 
From a portrait by Sir W C Ross, RA 


the parliament on the satisfactory termination of 
the civil war which had so long desolated the 
northern provinces of Spam; and mentioned as 
a subject of great satisfaction the success of the 
European and native troops in India, in the ex- 
pedition against Afghanistan. 

Both houses congratulated her majesty on her 
happy choice of a consort. With very little lose 
of time Lord John Russell moved “That her 
majesty be enabled to grant an annual sum, not 
exceeding £50,000, out of the consolidated fund, 
for a provision to Prince Albert, to commence 
on the day of his marriage with her majesty, and 
to continue during his life.” Mr, Hume said that 
£21,000 per annum would be quite enough, and 
he moved an amendment to that effect, which 
was negatived by 305 against 38. Colonel Sib- 
thorp then moved that the grant should be for 
£30,000, and he was supported by Sir Robert 
Peel, and by all the conservative members, ex- 
cept Sir Robert Inglis; and upon a division this 
amendment was carried by 262 against 158. 
This was considered as a remarkable triumph over 
ministers, and as a plain proof of the uncertain 
tenure by which they held office. This auspicious 
marriage, a union of affection and mutual spon- 
taneous choice, instead of a mere political and 
state alliance, was solemnized on the 10th of 
February, and gave that satiafaction to all par- 
ties, which has continued to the present hour. 
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The government was very severely censured 
for the riots at Newport, and for the disorders in 
Yorkshire and elsewhere. Sir John Yarde Bul- 
ler moved a vote of want of confidence in minis- 
ters, assigning, as the chief ground for such vote, 
the disturbed and unsatisfactory state of the 
country—a state which he mainly ascribed to the 
system of popular agitation which ministers had 
themselves nurtured and encouraged in preced- 
ing years. He said that in Ireland a similar 
system had been pursued, and had been carried 
much farther than in England; that, instead of 
checking or discouraging the chief author of these 
most unconstitutional proceedings, government 
had placed some of his family and connections in 
situations of trust and emolument, and he had 
himself been received as a guest at the lord-lieu- 
tenant’s table. Another ground which rendered 
her majesty’s ministers, in Sir John Y. Buller’s 
opinion, undeserving of the confidence of the 
country, was the apparent coalition with those 
who were uniformly hostile to the Estabhshed 
church of thisrealm On first taking office these 
ministers had declared that they would put an 
end to all sinecures and unfair pensions, and they 
had endeavoured to bring all former governments 
into disrepute by denouncing their corruption 
and extravagance in these matters “And yet,” 
said Sir John, “in spite of all their professions, 
they had really made a more corrupt use of the 
patronage of the crown than any of the govern- 
ments which preceded them Only the other 
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only by a majority of twenty-one, the numbers 
dividing being 287 against 308. 

By this time dreadful news began to arrive 
from India—news of events which had scarcely 
a parallel in British history. Hence fresh dis- 
credit fell upon the existing government. At the 
same time ministers were warmly attacked for the 
conflicting instructions they had sent out to our 
officers and authorities in China. Sir Robert Peel 
most convincingly demonstrated that government 
had not furnished our chief superintendent there 
with proper powers. Upon this China question 
the ministerial majority sank to nine. 

The affairs of Ireland were still more embar- 
rassing. They carned through both houses the 
Irish municipal corporations bill; but they were 
obliged to let drop their Englsh and Irish regis- 
tration bills, and their scheme for settling the 
poor law in Ireland. 

The finances of the country now presented such 
an aspect that the commons were obliged to look 
the affairs of the nation fairly m the face An 
alarming deficiency was apprehended. There 
had been already, in the course of three years, 
an actual deficiency of s1x millions, and the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer (Mr Baring) seemed not 
ready with any measure by which to make this up. 

Mr Ewart made an unsuccessful motion for 
the total abolition of capital punishments Mr. 
Serjeant Talfourd brought in a bill for secumng 
to authors and their families a longer enjoyment 
of the profits of copynghts. He was opposed by 


day they granted £1000 a year as a pension to a; Mr Warburton, by Mr Joseph Hume, and others, 
gentleman who retired from his sinecure office, ; and found himself under the necessity of dropping 
in order that he might be succeeded by the retir- , the measure. The bill was not the wisest which 
ing chancellor of the exchequer.” Another | might have been framed, but it certainly contained 
ground of complaint was the uncertainty attend- , more generous principles than Lord Mahon’s 
ing all their measures. Lord John Russell voted bill which Mr. Macaulay helped in carrying 
last session agaist the introduction of the vote , through parliament m 1842. 

by ballot, and regretted that the honourable mem- {| In consequence of a message from the crown, 
ber for Edinburgh should not have more maturely ' a bill was passed appointing his royal highness 
considered his opinions on this subject. And Prince Albert regent, im the possible event of 
now, what was the case? The honourable mem- her majesty’s decease, during the minority of her 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. T. B. Macaulay) was, children. On the 11th of August the queen went 
secretary at war, and a member of the cabinet.; down to the lords and prorogued parliament. 
The honourable baronet alluded to another point The speech stated that she was engaged, in concert 
as being important. Lord Melbourne hud re- , with the Emperor of Austria, the King of Prus- 
cently presented at court to the young and vir- , Sia, the Emperor of Russia, and the sultan, in 
tuous queen, just about to enter the holy state measures intended to effect the permanent pacifi- 
of matrimony, the notorious Robert Owen, who | cation of the Levant, and to maintain the in- 
was opposed to marriage, who was opposed to, tegrity and independence of the Ottoman empire 
every branch or portion of Christianity — who | —that the violent injures inflicted upon some of 


entertained, and who had long been publicly lec- 
turing upon, projects and views identical with 
those entertained by the chartists and John Frost ! 
The honourable baronet waa secunded by Alder- 


man Thompeon. The motion was defeated, but | 





her subjects by the officers of the Emperor of 
China had compelled her to send to the coast of 
China a naval and military force. 

But the absorbing subject now was the terrible 
disasters in Afghanistan. 


PRINCE ALBERT. 


The second son of Ernest, Duke of Saxe-Coburg, was born on 
the 26th of August, 1819, and received a careful education under 
the supervision of his uncle, Leopold. As the house of Coburg 
was intimately allied by marriage to the royal family of England, 
it was most natural that this accomplished prince should be 
considered by his relations as a suitable husband for the young 
Queen Victoria. Yet nothing was definitely settled until they 
met in England 1n 1839, when the Prince and the Queen were so 
captivated by each other that their betrothal was forthwith and 
finally settled. The marriage with this manly and gentle prince 
which followed was one of pure affection, and this affection re- 
tained its lustre undimmed until the death of the Prince in 
December. 1861. 
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CHAPTER VIIIL—CIVIL AND MILITARY HISTORY.—a.p. 1840—1842. 


VICTORIA. 


Dread of a Russian invasion upon our Indian possessions—Lord Auckland appointed Governot-general of India— 


His partacipation of the popular apprehension—Improbability of a Russian invasion of India—Former wars of 
the Afghans—Successes of the ‘‘ Lion of Lahore”—The Persians brought into the country by the Indian wars 
—Dread of the influence of Russia upon India through her predominance in Persia—The Persians besiege 
Herat—The governor-general’s plan to defend India against the Permans and Russians—The Simla proclama- 
tion—British expedition to Karrack—The mege of Herat raised—Preparations for a campaign in Afghanistan 
——Improvidence of the measure—lIt is disapproved of by Sir Henry Fane— Unpropitious opening of the cam- 
paign—Faithleasness of the Ameers of Scinde—Multary errors in the advance of our army beyond the Indus 
—Deceitful tokens of success at the commencement of the war—Sir John Keane, the British commander, 
raised to the peerage—Forebodings of a reverse—Continued errors and mismanagement of the campaign— 
Afghanistan apparently subdued— in the British parhament at the opening of 1841—Dechine of 
the Whig administration —The Jewish disabilities bill reyected—Motion for the appointment of a minister of 
public education—Tue motion withdrawn—Statement of finance—Its unpropitious aspect—The question of the 
corn laws introduced—The ministry out-voted—It continues in office—New parhament assembled—Continued 
unpopularity of the ministers—They resign—Members of the new cabinet—Sur Robert Peel appointed premier 
—His first proceedinge—Butth of an heir to the British throne—Events in India—Conspiracy and outbreak 
against the British in Cabool—Assasanation of the British officiala—Disasters to our army in Cabool—Its 
fatal retreat—Its 1gnominious surrender—Treaty with the Afghans for a safe retreat—Dusgraces and miseries 
with which the campaign closes—Affairs of Turkey—Mediation of the allied powers between the sultan and 


Mehemet Ali—A treaty signed—Aid given to Turkey—Mehemet’s army driven out of Syria. 


T was in the East that the chief interest 
of British history was now contained, 
a4 , and it was to the disasters of our 
74 lay arms in Afghanistan that the atten- 
ye meyes| tion of our statesmen was principally 
=a confined. 

At this period our Indian empire was bounded 
by the great sandy desert which extends from 
the jungles on the Ghara, in the hill territories 
of Gurwal, to the sea. To the north-west, beyond 
this desert, lay the Punjab, of which Runjeet 
Sing was the sovereign Beyond the Punjab, 
and south of Independent Tartary, was the region 
called Cabool or Afghanistan, lying directly be- 
tween the Punjab and Persia. It was to this 
remote and ominous spot im the map of India 
that the attention of our Anglo-Indian rulers 
was now directed, and apparently not without 
reason; for it was through the plains and moun- 
tain passes of Cabool, that the tide of conquest 
from the Caspian, the Black Sea, or the Medi- 
terranean had hitherto overflowed the fertile re- 
gions of India, and the histories of Alexander 
the Great, Tamerlane, Baber, and Mahmoud, the 
conquerors of Hindoostan, who had all entered 
by this route, had confirmed the ancient proverb, 
that no one can be king of India without first 
being lord of Cabool. Here, then, was the ques- 
tion at issue: Might not Russia, which had now 
obtained a predominant influence in the govern- 
ment of Persia, be tempted to use that influence 
for the invasion of our Indian possessions? Her 
armies being once introduced into the friendly 






territory of Persia, nothing interposed between 
them and our Indian empire but Cabool and the 
Punjab 
When this epidemic dread was at the strong- 
est, a civilian was Governor-general of India. 
Hitherto, the natural practice had been adopted 
of ruling our eastern empire by a soldier, and thus 
maintaining by the sword the conquest which the 
sword had won. Had this principle been adopted 
on the present occasion, a military viceroy’s ex- 
perience would have taught him to treat this fear 
of Russian invasion as a bugbear. He would 
have calculated from the difficulties of the march 
the mprobability of such an attempt being made, 
or the impossibility of its success even if it should 
be hazarded. But the present governor-general, 
Lord Auckland, a very amiable nobleman, who, 
since the accession of the Whigs to power, had 
passed through the various offices of president of 
the board of trade, master of the mint, and first 
lord of the admiralty, had seen no military ser- 
vice. It was supposed on this account that he 
would be sure to prefer the pacific and non-inter- 
fering system to every other But he had not 
| been long in India when he was infected with 
the prevalent dread, and driven by his inexperi- 
ence into an unnecessary war—a war attended 
not with conquest and aggrandizement, not with 
an increase of security to ourselves and to our 
allies and dependants, but with defeat, frightful 
disasters, and such an amount of disgrace as never 
| fell upon our arms in any part of the world 
| His lordship admitted into his entire confidence 
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Captain Alexander Burnes, and other stirring | mese checked, driven back, and reduced to order, 
over-confident officers of the Company, who were | and as even the Jauts and Bhurtpoor had been 
impatient for opportumities of distinguishing | disposed of, there seemed absolutely nothing to 
themselves as soldiers or diplomatists, or as both, | fear from any of our neighbours or old foes; but 
and whose groundless alarm had been worked ' still our Indian statesmen looked for possible foes 
upon by Russian emissaries, who confidently pre- ! g00 or 1200 or more miles beyond our frontier 
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dicted the speedy invasion of India by their 
countrymen, and the reduction of the whole 
country within the dominion of the czar. Asa 
boast, the threat should have been despised; as 
a political device and snare, it should have been 
carefully investigated and exposed, instead of 
being adopted as a ground of the most hazardous 
expedition to which the British arms in India 


—to the mountains of Afghanistan, the plains of 
Bokhara, the deserts, the frontiers of Persia, and 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

Although in former years, the Afghans had 
frequently spread devastation through the upper 
provinces of India, they had ceased to be an ob- 
ject of alarm ever since the mission to Cabool of 
the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone 1n 1809. 


had ever been summoned _ It had been pointed | They had never been enabled to cross the Indus. 
out by a foreign writer’ that if all the powers of |; Instead of descending in that direction, they had 
the Russian empire were exerted m equipping ; been driven back considerably to the north by 
an army for the invasion of India, and if that | the Ameers of Scinde and Runjeet Sing, the Lion 
mighty army, overcoming obstacles that were | of Lahore The same state of constant war and 
scarcely to be overcome by an army of any size, ' anarchy which Mr Elphinstone saw in Afghan- 
reached the western borders of Beloochistan in | istan, had continued ever since, or rather, 1t had 
safety, with its complete appointments, a descent become much worse. In fact, the Afghan mon- 
by the British on Bushire would put us in pos- | archy had been dismembered. 

session of all the communications of that army,! In 1809 Shah Sujah had been vanquished in 
compel Persia at her peril to act against it, and , battle, and had been compelled to flee for refuge 
place the rear of that army and the line of its ad- , into the territories of Runjeet Sing. The autho- 
vance and rehef completely at our mercy. More- rity of the usurper, Shah Mahmood, was acknow- 
over, 1t had been shown pretty clearly, that for ledged in part of Afghanistan, the rest of the 
Russia to send an army as far as the eastern , country submitting to the misrule of divers chiefs 
border of Persia was unpossible; and our own ' or princes, who were frequently at war with each 
experience has now convinced the most sceptical, ‘other Shah Mahmood’s brothers revolted against 
that were the Russians there, the mountain tribes, him, and his authority was soon confined to Herat 
without our intervention, would cut off their sup- and its dependencies. Cabool, Kandahar, and 
plea, destroy their cattle, and seize their baggage. Peshawer, were held by different brothers of 
We could, any day, cut an expedition from the Mahmood, who soon fell out amongst themselves, 
westward to pieces, by landing a force at Bushire, During this decay of the monarchy, Runjeet Sing, 
where the coast country, with our commanding the Lion of Lahore, was rapidly improving the 
fleets and unmterrupted supplies, would furmsh discipline of bis army by means of European 
a base of operations from which Europe and officers. The final downfall of Bonaparte, in 
Asia united together could not dmve us. It, 1615, broke up the trade of war in Europe, and 
had further been shown that a Russian army , drove a considerable number of adventurers, 
would take twice the time to march from their Frenchmen and Italians, to the East, to Persia, 
farthest to our nearest Indian frontier, that the and even into India. Some of these men found 
armies of England would éccupy in bemg wafted their way to Lahore, and under their care the 
from the banks of the Thames to the banks of ; troope of Runjeet Sing were trained. The Lion’ 
the Indus. and that dumng the interval, our , became irresistible: he took Cashmere, Mooltan, 
fleets mght annihilate the navy of the czar, or , Leia, Upper Scinde, and the nearest part of Da- 
blockade it, and render it utterly useless in the maun, and reduced all the Afghan tribes south 
Baltic and in the Black Sea.* But these simple of Cashmere After this, taking advantage of a 
considerations were despised or overlooked by quarrel and war between the Dooraunee prince 
Lord Auckland and the incompetent diplomatiats of Cabool and his brother at Peshawer, and of 
whom he had taken into his counsels, and it was an expedition which he enabled the expelled Shah 
the Russian bughear that was the primary cause , Sujah, who had long been his guest, to make 
of all our woe, and of all our shame. As the ' against Kandahar, Runject Sing succeeded in 
Mabhrattas had been thoroughly conquered, the ' conquering Peshawer for himself, with all the 
Pindarees extirpated, the Nepaulese and Bur- | level country which the Afghans had occupied 
between the mountains and the river Indus. 
The Ameers of Scinde seized upon other terri- 
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tories which bad belonged tw the Dooraunee | ing them as slaves in Central Asia. Although 
monarchy. Balkh threw off ita nominal depend- | this wholesale kidnapping was a very ancient 
ence, and in other territories of vast extent and | practice, it certamly seemed, of itself, to justify 
thin popalation which he between Inca and the young shah m marchmg an army against 


Persia, and which had all obeyed Zemaun Shah, 
various chiefs and princes asserted their in- 
dependence. Dost Mahomed, however, main- 
tained himself at Cabool, and his brother, or 
half-brother, after a sharp contest with the Shah 
Sujah, remained master of Kandahar. 

Their brother Mahmood died, or was secretly 
murdered, at Herat, and was succeeded by his 
zon Khamran or Camraum, whe appears to have 
made some fruitless attempts to recover from his 
uncle, Dost Mahomed, the dominion of Cabool 
The unfortunate Shah Sujah, having failed in 
other expeditions and enterprises undertaken in 
concert with Runjeet Sing, was at one time per- 
fidiously seized and barbarously treated by the 
ungenerous Lion of Lahore, whose main object 
was to extort from him the famous Afghan dia- 
mond called the Kooh: Noor he was delivered 
from his cruel captivity by the spirit and abihty 
of his queen After all these adventures, Shah 
Sujah again found a safe asylum beyond the 
river Sutlej, in the British cantonment of Loo- 
diana, where a liberal pension was allowed him 

War followed between Dost Mahomed Khan 
and Runjeet Sing A victory, gained by the 


Afghans in 1836, was thrown away through the! Herat and the Afghan ruler Khamran. 





RunNJEET Sxuvc —From an onental painting on glass, un 
the Museum at the East India House 


At 


feuds and jealousies of the chieftains, and the the same time, he was invited and pressed to the 
Lion of Lahore, instead of losing territory, soon ‘enterprise by most of the Afghan sirdars of 
began to make new conquests, Dost Mahomed Kandahar, who had long been engaged in a blood 
had been constantly seeking for the frendship of | feud with Khamran, and who, for the gratifica- 
the British government, but by the treaty made | tion of their vengeance, were willing to bring 
between Lord Wilham Bentinck and Runjeet | their old enemies, the Persians, even into the 
Sing in 1831, Runjeet was allowed to do what he : heart of Afghanistan Proper But when 1t was 
pleased in the country beyond the Sutlej; and | found, or rather suspected, by our mission at 
all notion of our succouring the distracted Afghan | Teheran, that the young Shah of Persia had been 


monarchy was given up. 
then apphed not only to the Persians and to the 
Tartars, but also to the Aussians, for aid and 
assistance. The young Shah of Persia, who had 
succeeded his grandfather in 1834, had lost no 
time in responding to Dost Mahomed’s desired 
alhance. The court of Teheran hoped that whilst 
Runjeet Sing and the Sikhs were pressing upon 
Afghanistan on one side, a Persian army, fav- 
oured still further by the dissensions of the 
Afghan rulers and chiefs, mght eamly make 
conquests on the other, recover Herat, and es- 
tablish the dominion of the young shah at least 
over the whole of Khorassan and Kandahar. 
Khamran, the Afghan ruler of Herat, on the 
death of the old Shah of Persia in 1834, had 
made a predatory incursion into the Persian 
territories, in concert with Turcomans, Hazarees, 
and other robbers, and had captured some thou- 
sands of Persian subjects for the purpose of sell- 


Dost Mahomed had ; encouraged and promised pecuniary assistance 


by the Russians, who, it was reasoned, must 
know that the conquest of Herat and Kandahar 
by the Persians would be, in fact, an advance 
gained for the Russians towards India, if not 
for the purpose of actual mmvasion, certainly for 
that of intrigue and disorganization, great alarm 
was felt by our mission, and was by them com- 
municated from Teheran to Downing Street. In 
short, our ministers at home, and our diploma- 
tists m Persia, were suddenly excited by all that 
jealousy and dread of Russia which had been 
diffused through the greater part of our Indian 
government by Burnes and others The cabi- 
net of St Petersburg must have laughed at this 
groundless panic. It was quite in keeping 
with the crooked policy of that cabinet to 
resort to sundry paltry and secret measures m 
order to keep up the panic, while they were 
publicly assuring Lord Palmeraton that they 
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entertained no designs of aggrandisement on the | great cause of our inquietude, had been raised, 
side of India. In spite of all the remonstrances | and the reduced Persian army forced into a dis- 
of our ambassador, the young shah, in July, 1837, | graceful and ruinous retreat, he might at least 
put himself and an army of 40,000 men, with | have known that the young shah had no chance 
seventy pieces of artillery, on their march from | of success, and that the British expedition sent 
Teheran to Herat. Owing to their empty | to the Persian Gulf could not fail in its proposed 
treasury, defective commissariat, and want of | object. Persia had derived nothing but disaster 
discipline, this Persian army frequently threat- | and shame from the rashly undertaken expedi- 
ened to melt away before they had seen an enemy; | tion, and ill-conducted siege. Lieutenant Eldred 
and when they approached Herat, they were but | Pottinger, who threw himself into the place, di- 
a miserable and half-starved rabble. Nothing | rected the defence. The ignorant besegers could 
could be more unlike the vanguard of a mighty | scarcely maintain so much as a blockade; they 
force competent to overthrow our empire in the | knew nothing about regular approaches, and in 
East. At this moment, Captain Burnes was at | all their attempts to storm they were beaten back. 
Cabool, and there, came in contact with a certain | In one assault, the shah lost 1800 men in killed 
Captain Vicovich, who gave himself out, among | and wounded, and altogether his casualties ex- 
the Afghans, as an envoy from the court of St. | ceeded 3000. He was as remote from his object 
Petersburg This drove the previous alarm of | in September, 1838, as in November, 1837, when 
our Indian statesmen into downright consterna- | he first came in sight of Herat. His army was 
tion. Cost what it might, Dost Mahomed must | short of provisions, and without clothing and 
be driven out of Cabool, or we should soon see a | pay, and, rather than have continued through 
Russian army there! Yet, after this, the Dost | another winter before a fortress which had so 
offered to ally himself with us if we would only | repeatedly defeated them, the Persians would, 
protect him against the Persians. Lord Auck- | in all likelihood, have dispersed themselves, in 
land declared, in a minute, that he would not; spite of all their shah could do to retain them.’ 
oppose the hostile advance of Persia either by Our expedition from Bombay landed at Karrack 
arms or by money. His lordship must have in the Persian Gulf, in the middle of June, when 
known by this time, that the Persians had no | Macnaghten and Burnes were preparing for the 
chance of making such advance, and that the, Afghanistan war by negotiating with Runjeet 
operations contemplated by his government in the , Sing at Lahore The possession of Karrack, an 
Persian Gulf would make the young shah at island belonging to Persia, and in the centre of 
once retreat towards Teheran, even though he' the shah’s domiuions, showed him how com- 
should have reduced Herat previously. | pletely those dominions were within our grasp; 
On returning to the governor-general, Captain showed him that we could disembark any force 
Burnes, whose opinions seem to have varied ac-! we pleased at Bushire within a fortnight of its 
cording to times and circumstances and the} quitting Bombay, and possess ourselves of some 
opinions of other men higher in office than him- | of the chief towns of Persia, before the people at 
self, declared that Dost Mahomed wasan irrecon- | large could be made aware that hostilities were 
cileable enemy; that our guest, the dethroned | intended. 
Shah Sujah, had many frmends in the country; From the moment that our troops landed on 
and that with a little aid of men and money, he | his island of Karrack, the eyes of the Persian 
might advance to Cabool in triumph, and with- | shah were turned more anxiously in that direc- 
out bloodshed. Yet, not long before this, Burnes | tion than upon the siege of Herat; and at the 
had represented Shah Sujahas an imbecile prince, | end of September, when he gave up that siege 
without a party in his own country, and Dost/| altogether, aud put his diminished and rabble 
Mahomed as the best ally the governor-general | army in motion for a retreat into the heart of 
could find. Had there been wisdom in these} his own country, he declared that he did so in 
Indian councils, it would have been felt that we | consequence of the presence of our armament, 
ought to have nothing to do either with the de-j| and that if Karrack had not been seized by us, 
throng or enthroning of these rulera. But in | Herat would have been taken by him. It is true 
a most fatal hour, it was decided to carry Shah | that the posseasion of Karrack, and the descent 
Sujah back to Cabool, as the best means of bar-| we might so easily have effected on Bushire, were 
ring the approaches to the Indus against both Per- | calculated to induce a rapid retreat, even if the 
sians and Russians! Persians had been on the eve of victory and con- 
Our warlike preparations went on the while, | quest: but it is not true that our menacing atti- 
but it was not until the lst of October that his | tude at Karrack was the sole cause of the shah’s 
lordship issued his famous Simla proclamation. 
At this moment, if the governor-general did not | 1 Buist, Outline of the Operations of the British Troops in Scinde 
know that the siege of Herat, the first alleged | and Ajyhanistan 
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hasty retreat; his army was not on the eve of 
victory, but on the very brink of dissolution. 
After many defeats, it was half famished and 
wholly disheartened, and it could not by any 
possibility have continued ita stupid operations 
round Herat through another winter, or so much 
as through another month.’ 

Well! Herat was safe; that key to the British 
dominions in India could not be given by 
Persia to Russia, for Persia could not get it. All 
the dispositions for a grand campaign beyond the 
Indus and in the heart of Afghanistan were made 
(badly enough, no doubt!), and marching orders 
were given, but it appears that not a single 
regiment had yet begun to march, when Lord 
Auckland received official intelligence of the 
retreat of the Persians from Herat. But this 
intelligence had no apparent effect on the counsels 
and conduct of men who had made up their minds 
for war, and who could not rest until the British 
flag should be carried over the snowy mountains 
and through the deep defiles of Afghanistan. 
These men did not see, or would not feel, what 
a bulwark nature and fortune had opposed toa 
successful mvasion of British India from the 
westward, and that they were going to weaken 
by their agression, the most formidable portion 
of this bulwark. Long before the fearful cata- 
strophe in which all this blindness, or rashness 
and obstimacy, ended, and while unthmking 
people were shouting for the victories our arms 
were obtamung, a sensible writer at home said: 
“Weare making the false movement of a general 
who, finding a broad marsh between himself and 
his opponent, wantonly crosses it with great loss 
and inconvenience, posts himself on the opposite 
margin, and, cutting himself off from his sup- 
plies, affords his opponent, at the first favourable 
moment, an opportunity of driving him into the 
swamp, or starving him to death, or compelling 
him to surrender at discretion. Such 1s a fair 
view of our present adventure, nor can we see 
any termination, utter discomfiture excepted, to 
the course into which it leads, until it brings us 
to the very thing we deprecate—contiguity and 
collision with the power of Russia in Persia.” * 

In the month of October, 1838, when Lord 
Auckland issued his warlike proclamations at 
Simla, the army of India was raised to 203,000 
men. Sir Henry Fane was at this time com- 
mander-in-chief of all India. He disapproved 
both of the principles of policy and of the ar- 
rangement of the details of the expedition; and 
viewed with alarm the prospect of having our 
armies eo far removed from our own frontier. 
Sir Henry was, besides, in indifferent health 
when the first campaign was announced. Colonel 
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Fane, the son of Sir Henry Fane, said, after his 
father’s death, “I am prepared to prove that the 
military head in India, and second member of 
council of that country, did oppose, or perhaps 
rather point out to the governor-general, the ex- 
treme danger of this wild and unmeasured expe- 
dition. .... He insured Lord Auckland of the 
success which did at first appear to attend us, 
but warned him, that to maintain large bodies 
of troops in countries so distant, and which scarce 
produced food sufficient for the scanty popula- 
tion, was next to impossible ”? 

As a foretaste of what might be expected from 
him, Runjeet Sing, in despite of a treaty which 
had been drawn up at Lahore by Macnaghten 
and Burnes, refused to allow our troops to cross 
his territories in the Punjab. Our principal 
rendezvous was therefore appointed to be Shikar- 
poor in Scinde The Ameers of Scinde had faith- 
fully promised to provide supplies and the means 
of conveyance for our armies, but our comman- 
ders found that they had provided nothing but 
jealousy, hatred, and enmity, and that the mass 
of the Scinde population were eager to attack 
our troops Sir Henry Fane, whose health was 
growing worse, resigned the command. Lord 
Auckland nominated Sir John Keane, a brave 
and experienced officer, but said to be head- 
strong, passionate, and domumeering, to the di- 
rection of the whale force, and instructed him 
to send his own orders to Sir Willoughby 
Cotton, who, as senior officer, had succeeded to 
the command of the Bengal column as a tempor- 
ary measure until its junction with the Bombay 
troops. This also gave the temporary command 
of a division to Major-general Nott, and of a 
brigade to Colonel Dennie. We can trace, even 
at this moment, some of the jealousies and heart- 
burnings which helped to destroy the discipline 
of the whole army. 

Sir Alexander Burnes (he had been made 
kuight-commander of the Bath and lieutenant 
colonel for his previous services on the Indus, 
in Afghanistan, &c., and, perhaps, in part for his 
ample contribution to the unlucky scheme now 
in process of execution) had been employed to 
collect at Shikarpoor camels for the use of the 
whole army. The governor-general had cal- 
culated that 45,000 camels might be obtained; 
but Burnes could never collect 20,000. Every- 
where the forebodings of calamity thickened, and 
warned men—who would not be warned—to stop 
their advance and retrace their steps. There 
was no dependence to be placed either on the 
Ameers of Scinde or upon the Lion of Lahore; 
there was little security for our communications 
and supplies; and such means as were adopted 
for the obtaining of some such security were in- 

2 Letter published in the Tunes of Sth June, 1842 
387—8 
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adequate to the end, were slovenly, unsystematic, 
unworthy of British officers at this time of day. 

Numerous and unpardonable military errors 
were committed on the advance. The several 
divisions of the army were accompanied by an 
amazing number of camp-followers, who could 
not shift for themselves in the countries beyond 
the Indus. thus provimons were made to run 
short even before our troops entered the moun- 
tain country. The camels died rapidly, the 
herses of our artillery were shot to prevent their 
falling into the hands of the enemy. The com- 





munications between the front and rear division | 
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Cabool. As Sir John Keane drew nigh, Dost 
Mahomed quitted his throne and his capital, 
and fled with only 600 horsemen to seek a refuge 
in the wide, wild country beyond the Oxuz. On 
the 7th August, 1639, Shah Sujah, Sir John 
Keane, the general officers of the army, Burres, 
Macnaghten, and other officers of the mission, 
or of the staff, made a pompous and triumphant 
entrance into Cabool. Considering the work as 
done, Sir John Keane hurried tack to India, 
and from India to England, to be raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Keane of Ghuznee 
and Cappoquin (with a pension of £2000 a year), 
and to receive the thanks of parliament and of the 
court of directors. The shouts of triumph and 
applause were, however, mingled with the ex- 
pression of many doubts and some severe criti- 
cism. In the lords the Duke of Wellington 
said that he had never doubted but that the 
valour and disciphne of our troops would secure 
victory to our arms in Afghanistan; but that it 
was when we had completed our first conquests 
that our difficulties would begm. Lord Ellen- 
borough declared the war to have been a folly, 
and said it remained to be seen whether it might 
not prove acrime. Lord Auckland, as governor- 
general, received his meed. he was raised 1n the 
peerage to the rank of an earl. and the court of 
directors and the court of proprietors honoured 
him with their vote of thanks “for the sagacity 
and promptitude with which he had planned the 
expedition, and the zeal and vigour he had dis- 
played in preparing the troops to take the field.” 

Part of the army—the Bombay column— 
quitted Cabool on the 18th of September, and 
the Bengal troops were recalled in October. In- 
dependently of the shah’s contingent, paid and 
officered by the English, about 8000 men, British 


—left one hundred miles apart— were completely | troops and sepoys, were left in that cold and in- 


cut off by the fierce tribes in the mountain pass. 
The robbers in the pass were incessantly harass- 
mg our soldiers, and pouncing down from their 
rocks and hille apen the baggage. Savage and 
unwise orders were carried mto execution by our 
harassed and exasperated troops: whenever these 
Afghans were captured they were shot or hanged, 
mo guarter being on any occasion given to them. 
Shah Sujah, the dethroned sovereign, whom we 


hospitable country. Enormous errors were com- 
mitted by Macnaghten and Burnes, who were 
left at Cabool, as envoy, and aasistant to the 
envoy. Shah Sujah made bad worse by selecting 
a low-born, rapacious old scoundrel to be his 
prime minister. On the return of spring, the 
Ghilzies and other powerful tribes began to unite 
their cavalry and to attack our outposta. At the 
same time the people dwelling on the hills and 


were to substitate for Dost Mahomed, wasallowed ; in the glens not only refused to pay any taxes or 
to put to death thirty-six out of thirty-eight tribute to Shah Sujah, but also refused to sell 
captives he had made, and that, too, in the pre- provisions to our commissariat. As the ice and 
sence of at least one British field-officer, Major snow melted, and left the roads and mountain 
Macsherry. If the Afghans had concentrated tracks passable, a fierce war of posts commenced. 
their forces, and had acted under the command | Insurrections broke out among the tribes that 
of any officer endowed with common sense, the | inhabit the country to the east of the Bolan Pass, 
progress of Sir John Keane must have been | At the same time some of the Ameers of Scinde 
stepped before he got to Ghaznee. That last- | called their followers to the field, united their 
natoed place was, however, stormed and taken, | bands, and threatened all our communications 
and the fall of Ghumee opened the way to (iC. Mectriams, Ow India pres 
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between Afghanistan and the Punjab. Several) of modern times. On the following day a simi- 


Taost serious disasters were sustained by our 
troops; and the brilliant capture of Khelat, and 
ather achievements, could not disguise the fact 
that we had embarked in a ruinous contest. 

Our army up the country was repeatedly rein- 
forced. At the end of the year 1840, we had 

more than 16,000 men in Afghanistan, and at 
the first outbreak of the great insurrection in 
November, 1841, we had upwards of 14,000 men, 
besides the shah’s contingent. The number of 
our political agents, scattered all about the coun- 
try, as if it were conquered and submissive, and 
to be organized, like annexed provinces n Hin- 
doostan, by means of the pen, exceeded thirty. 
All these men (and not a few of them appear to 
have been young and inexperienced) were paid 
large salaries by the Company. Sir William 
Macnaghten, as envoy and minister, had £11,220 
per annum, his assistant, Lieutenant-colonel Sir 
Alexander Burnes, £3000. Among them they 
received more money than could be realized by 
taxes and duties in any one province of the 
Afghanempire Everything was on a prodigious 
scale of expense It was costing us more than 
£3,000,000 a year to occupy a country for Shah 
Sujah which never could render him £300,000 a 
year. The Russo-mania had abated; we had ob- 
tained substantial proofs of the difficulty of any 
army traversing Afghanistan, even if it could 
so far; and we ought by this time to have 
learned that the Afghan tribes were neither to 
be depended upon in their own country, nor to 
be feared by us behind the Indus. but there our 
army was left, without any adequate arrange- 
ment either for its victualling or for its safe re- 
turn; and there our money continued to be lav- 
ished without any security for its repayment * 
AD. 1841. On the 26th of January parlia- 
ment was opened by her majesty. 
‘The speech dwelt upon the affairs of the Levant 
{of which we shall presently give a continuous 
though necessarily brief narrative), on the gal- 
dantry and skill displayed by our naval forces on 
the coast of Syria, and on the struggle still going 
on in China. On the subject of the Afghan war 
not a word was said—an omission which was 
afterwards noticed by Sir Robert Peel. The 
address was agreed to without a division. 

On the 4th of February a vote of thanks was 
given in the House of Lords to Admiral Stopford, 
Commodore Napier, and the captains and officers 
of the fieet under their command during the 
eperations conducted on the coast of Syria, and 
particularly for the decisive attack on St. Jean 
d@’Acre. The Duke of Wellington declared that 
he considered this achievement one of the greatest 


§ Buist, and MS journal of a young officer on the Bombay 
emvablishment. 





lar vote of thanks passed the House of Commons, 
The ministry, however, seemed to be weaker 
than before, and unable to carry any important 
legislative measure. After very long and angry 
debates on a bill for the registration of voters in 
Ireland, they were outvoted by a majority of 
eleven; and then Lord John Russell threw up 
the bill. This was taken as a striking illustra- 
tion of the deeline and approaching downfall of 
the Whig administration. 

Mr. Divett, one the members for Exeter, 
brought iu a bill for removing the Jews’ civil 
disabilities. It was opposed on the second read- 
ing by Sir R. Inglis, who protested against sur- 
rendering that principle of the constitution by 
which magistrates had hitherto been confined 
to persons profesang Christianity. He was 
answered by Lord John Russell, who supported 
the bill, and declared his readiness to go further, 
and admit Jews to seats in parliament. The bill 
was carried through the commons, but rejected 
by the lords. 

After wearying debates on the claims of the 
Church of Scotland, on the Catholic college of 


Maynooth, and on church-rates, Mr Ewart moved 
for the appointment of a minister of public edu- 
cation. 
such minister should be a member of the House 
of Commons, and should annually lay before 1t a 
statement of the condition and prospects of the 
education of the people. A minister of public 
instruction was to be found in almost every 
foreign kingdom, who regularly made such re- 
ports to the crown. 
mix and associate with the educational institu- 
tions of the country, but by no means to control 
them. He regretted the niggardliness of the 
grant now made by the state for education, 
amounting to only £30,000 a year; and called 
on the house to be more liberal Minusters op- 
posed the whole motion, not, they said, because 
they objected to its principle, but on account 
of the difficulties attendant on its execution. 
They promised, however, soon to lay before 
the house, for the education committee of the 
privy council, information which they thought 


The honourable member wished that 


Such a mumister ought to 


would go far to fulfil, for this year, the object of 


the motion Mr. Ewart acceded, and the motion 
was withdrawn. 


A further mitigation of the criminal code was 


carried in the course of the seasion. 


The state of the finances was still very unsat- 


isfactory; and the chancellor of the exchequer, 
who had erred in his calculations the preceding 
year, was compelled to acknowledge a deficiency 
of nearly two millions. The expenditure had 
amounted to £49,285,000; the income had only 
reached the sum of £47,443,000. To make up 
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this deficiency Mr Baring proposed extensive | 
alterations in our timber and sugar duties, not. 
in the way of augmentation, but in that of re- 
duction on timber and sugar imported from 
other countries or from colonies not our own. 
He calculated on a vast increase of consumption, 


on the benefits derivable from making England | 


the one great mart and depét for sugars, &c., and 
on the chance of the countries on the Baltic 
taking more of our manufactures if we took more 
of their tamber, and reduced the amount of pro- 
tection we gave to Canadian timber. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer also suggested the expe- 
diency of altering the corn laws, as another sure 
means of increasing the revenue. 

It was not until they were at the last extre- 
mity that ministers fairly took up the corn-law 
question. It was not long since Lord Melbourne, 
the premier, had solemnly declared that he would 
not agitate it—that he did not think that the ad- 
vantages to be gained by the change were worth 
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were taken to the royal speech, which was read 

on the 24th. The Earl of Ripon moved a vote 
| of want of confidence, proposing to represent to 
‘her majesty that the public expenditure had for 

several successive years exceeded the annual 
income, and that the House of Lords were con- 
vinced of the necessity of adopting measures for 
the remedy of so great an evil, &c. He was 
warmly supported by the Duke of Wellington, 
who delivered a short speech condemnatory of 
the conduct of ministers as well abroad as at 
home. Ministers were here left with a majority 
of seventy-two against them It was not better 
, for them 1n the commons, where, after four nights 


| of stormy debate, Lord John Russell found that 
| he was out-voted by ninety-one. 


At last, on the 
30th of August, Lord Melbourne announced that 
| his cabinet was no more. 

Sir Robert Peel as premier, and the Duke of 


| Lord. Lynd speedily formed a new cabinet. 


Lord Lyndhurst became lord-chancellor, Mr. 


the evils of the struggle—that the corn laws could ' Goulburn chancellor of the exchequer, Lord 
not be altered without a most violent struggle, ' Wharncliffe president of the council, the Duke 
without causing much ill blood and a deep sense of Buckingham privy seal, Sir James Graham 
of grievance. But the country was now nearly | home secretary, the Earl of Aberdeen foreign 
as much agitated for the repeal of the corn laws secretary, Lord Stanley colonial secretary, the 
as it had been a few years ago for the passing of Earl of Haddington first lord of the admiralty, 


the reform bill, and the cabinet saw no other 
chance of recovering their popularity and making | 
up the deficient revenue than in altering the corn « 
laws together with the timber and sugar duties. 
But they found themselves unable to carry any 


of their proposed measures On the sugar duties . 


they were outvoted by a majority of 36, there 
being for the motion 281, and against it 317. 
Hereupon it was fully expected that ministers 
would resign. Great, therefore, was the surprise 
when, on the following day, the chancellor of the 
exchequer rose in his place, as if nothing had 
occurred, and gave notice that, on the Monday 
following, he would move the usual annual sugar 
duties. Lord Darlington said that “ it was plain 
that ministers meant to stay in office with a 


Lord Ellenborough president of the board of 
contro], the Earl of Ripon president of the board 
‘ of trade, Sir Henry Hardinge secretary at war, 
,and Sir Edward Knatchbull treasurer of the 
‘ navy and paymaster of the forces. These formed 
the cabmet. Among the appointments, without 
seats in the cabinet, were those of Lord Lowther, 
postmaster-general, Sir George Murray, master- 
general of the ordnance; Lord Canning, under 
foreign secretary , Sir F. Pollock, attorney-general ; 
Sir W. Follett, solicitor-general; and Sir Charles 
Bagot, Governor-general of Canada. A change, 
as extensive as any that had been usual, was 
! made in the queen’s household. Earl de ‘Grey 
became Lord-leutenant of Ireland. 

The re-elections of the members of the new 


tenacity—he must be allowed to say—unpar- | government by their respective constituencies 
alleled in the history of governments, and with having taken place without the loss of a single 
the deliberate decision of the House of Commons | seat, the House of Commons re-assembled on the 
unequivocally declared against them.” | 16th of September. The Whigs, who were now 
A few days after this, Sir Robert Peel moved | sitting on the opposition benches, attempted to 
a resolution of want of confidence in the govern- ! | bewilder Sir Robert Peel by a multiplicity of 
ment, and carried it by 312 against 311. But _ questions, and to force from him a premature 
still these most tenacious of Whigs would not ' disclosure of his intentions respecting the revenue, 
resign. They would first try the effects of a dis- | the corn laws, &. The premier kept his own 
solution of parliament, hoping to gain an aug- | counsel until his own proper moment arrived. 
mentation of force through the anti-corn-law | He had distinctly stated, at the close of the last 
agitators. On the 22d of June, parliament was | session, that if called to power, he would not 
prorogued by the queen in person; and on the | bring forward any premature declarations as to 
following day it was dissolved by proclamation. the intentions of her majesty's ee 
The new parliament was opened by commis- | This declaration he had made repeatedly, and 
ion on the 19th of August. Many objections | the sense of the country had been taken at the 
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that such was his intention. Moreover, the 
season was far advanced, and the house was 
thinning. Meeting the difficulty boldly in the 
face, and finding that the deficiency was even 
greater than had been believed, he demanded 
and obtained an addition to the ways and means 
of £2,467,432. So soon as the business of imme- 
diate urgency was despatched, the parlament 
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month an event occurred which served to unite 
our beloved sovereign still more closely if possible 
to the hearts of her devoted subjects. This was 
the birth of an heir to the British throne, at 
Buckingham Palace; and as it was on lord- 
mayor’s day, the pleasure-loving citizens of Lon- 
don were enabled to double the congratulations 
of their time-honoured festival on account of 
such an auspicious national occurrence. May 


was prorogued by commission. This was on the | Albert Edward realize the best hopes which so 


7th of October. 


On the 9th of the followmg often have been formed in favour of those who 





BuckincHa™M Pa.ace, as at the time, from the Inclosure, St James's Park —Drawn and engraved by J L Willams 


have borne the title of “Prince of Wales,” and 
when the crown devolves to him—though late 
be that event—may he rule as his predecessor 
bas ruled, and be honoured as she has been! 

While the Whigs were sustaining the discom- 
fitures which drove them from office, the sad 
effects of their policy beyond the Indus were be- 
coming more and more apparent; and before the 
close of this year the Afghan tragedy was com- 
pleted. 

As early as the month of May, 1841, Major 
Pottinger prognosticated the coming storm, re- 
presenting to Macnaghten the envoy the insuf- 
ficiency of our military force in some places, and 
the badness of their cantonments in nearly all 
places. The major was looked upon as an alarm- 
ist. Sir A. Burnes was quite confident there 
was no danger. At the end of October, Cabool 
was surrounded by predatory bands, and our 
communication with Hindoostan was cut off. 
In October, General Sale cleared the pass of 
Khoord Cabool, but not without hard fighting 





to assassinate them. On the 2d of November, 
an attack was made on the house of Sir A. Burnes 
in the city; and he was massacred, together with 
his brother, Lieutenant Burnes, Lieutenant W. 
Broadfoot, and every man, woman, and child 
| found on the premises. Sir William Macnaghten, 
who was in the cantonments, thought and said 
| the storm would soon blow over of itself. Instead 
' of blowing over, it increased 1n violence, while 
| every minute that was lost in inaction raised 
the numbers and the audacity of the insurgents. 
The chief command of our astounded and be- 
wildered army (bewildered much more by the 
_ inactivity and stupor of their leaders than by 
ithe proceedings of the Afghans) was at this 
time held by Major-general Elphinstone, a 
most amiable and at one time a gallant officer, 
but who had been suffermmg a long and pain- 
j ful illness, which had affected his nerves, and 
‘worn out his mind as much as his body. He 
| was utterly incapable of acting in this sudden 
eniesgenay with the promptitude and vigour 


and considerable loss. Yet all through that | necessary for the preservation of his troops, 
month our officers were insulted in their canton. | and the officers next in command under him 
ments at Cabool, and many attempts were made | seem to have been—without the same physical 
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and unavoidable causes—as incapable as him- 
self, and to have shrunk from all responsibility. 
The cantonment occupied by the army for so 
many months was as bad as it could be, and 
the magazine of provisions was placed in the 
most exposed and least defensible part of 1t, 
detached from our works of strength. All the 
calamities which befell our ill-starred force 
might be traced more or less to the defects of 
our position; and whether we look to its situa- 
tion or to its construction, this cantonment at 
Cabool must ever be spoken of as a disgrace to 
our military skill and judgment.’ 

On the 3d of November, the day after the 
outbreak in Cabool, 3000 savage Ghilzies rushed 
towards our cantonments, and other numerous 
bands began to collect on the surrounding hills. 
We turn with shame from the details of the 
fearful humiliating story. Our commanding 
officers continued in their imbecility until our 
troops were infected with downright cowardice. 
On the 4th of November our people ran away 
from. the commissariat fort, abandoning to the 
enemy all our stores, clothing, and provisions, 
except two days’ supply of provisions in canton- 
ments. On the 9th, General Elphinstone’s weak 
state of health induced him to give up the com- 
mand to Brigadier Shelton. A quarrel or wide 
difference of opmion immediately arose between 
Shelton and Macnaghten. How provisions had 
been obtained we know not; but our army was 
still motionless in its cantonments on the 22d of 
November, when the ternble Akbar Khan 
arrived at Cabool with some hundreds of well- 
mounted warriors. Shelton made a sally, com- 
mitted no fewer than six capital military errors, 
and was beaten back with loss. On the 26th it 
was proposed by the enemy that the British 
should quietly evacuate the country, and leave 
the Afghans to themselves. On the 8th of 
December, Macnaghten requested General E]- 
phinstone to state whether the only alternative 
left was not to negotiate for our safe retreat 
The despondent dying Elphinstone gave a fatal 
response in the affirmative. On the llth of 
December, Macnaghten went out to meet Akbar 
Khan and certain great khans and heads of 
tribes, who had intimated that they were desir- 
ous of concluding a treaty. A treaty or an 
agreement was concluded—our troops were to 
be allowed to retire without molestation; the 
Afghans were to furnish them with provisions 
and the means of transport for the conveyance 
of our baggage, stores, kc. Instead of sending 


provisions, the savages murdered all our sick 





* Léoutenant Vinoent Eyre. The cautonment had a low ram- 
part and s narrow ditch, 1ts form was a parallelogram , 1t had 
round flanking bastions at each corner,.but every one af these 
bastions was commanded by some fort or kilt. 
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and wounded men that they could lay their 
hands upon. 

On the 14th of December was commenced the 
most disastrous and appalling retreat that has 
ever been recorded in authentic history. Making 
allowance for the difference of numbers, the re- 
treat of the French from Moscow was less dread- 
ful than this. In both cases, the ice and snow, 
and nakedness and famine, slew more than the 
sword. On the 20th of December, Sir William 
Macnaghten had an interview with the chiefs, 
who now demanded that a portion of our guns 
and ammunition should be given up, and that 
Brigadier Shelton should be put :nto their hands 
as an hostage. Lieutenant Sturt, in whom the 
English spirit had not become extinct, proposed 
to the general to break off the treaty and march 
forthwith to Jellalabad, where Sale was stoutly 
maintaining himself But the general called a 
council of war—and a council of war never fights. 
On the 22d of December, as our troops were pre- 
paring to follow the van-division, Akbar Khan 
sent to propose a new and much more favourable 
treaty than the one which he had already broken, 
and to invite our envoy to another conference. 
On the followmg day Macnaghten went to the 
place appointed, presented Akbar with a beauti- 
ful Arab horse, and was barbarously murdered 
under the eyes of that hhan and of other chiefs. 
It is even said that Akbar himself did the foul 
deed, shooting his victim through the body with 
a richly-mounted pistol which Macnaghten had 
sent him only a few hours before. The body 
was hacked to pieces by the armed fanatics, who 
carried the head ito the city and triumphantly 
exhibited it to Captain Conolly, one of the 
prisoners who had been taken. Not an arm was 
raised to avenge Macnaghten’s -fate— nothing 
could re-animate our troops, or the wretched 
men who commanded them. All went on as 
if with one accord to complete their disgrace and 
seal their doom—all, except a few English hearts 
who murmured and remonstrated, but who had 
not moral courage sufficient to incur the heavy and 
awful responsibility of putting their commani- 
ing officers uncer arrest, appealing to the troope, 
and assuming the command themselves, There 
were more counciis of war called, to end in 
more baseness and madness. it was agreed to 
leave behiud all our guns, except six; to surrender 
all our treasure; to give up married men, with 
their wives and families, as hostages; to pay 
Osman Khan, and some other treacherous vil- 
Jains, five lacs of rupees in bills drawn upon 
India, but negotiated on the spot by a merchaut 
of Cashmere and some Hindoo bankers, the said 
Osman Khan engaging to escort the whole army 
in safety to Peshawer. In vain did Major Pot- 
tinger raise his manly voice against this useless 
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ddébasement (and never were English soldiers so 
debased before as to buy a way out of an enemy's 
country !)—the rest of the officers composing the 
eouncil declared, one and all, that the bargain 
must be struck. And, accordingly, the bills 
were given, and English ladies were delivered 
over as hostages, if not at this moment, a little 
later. 

On the 6th of January, 1842, our head-quar- 
ters and the rest of our army cleared out of the 
cantonments at Cabool, to march, in the depth of 





winter, through a country of perhaps unparalleled 
difficulty. The strength of our whole force was 
at this time estimated at about 4500 fighting men; 
the camp-followers at a moderate computation, 
amounted to about 12,000 men, besides women 
and children. At the moment the rear-guard 
cleared out of the cantonments, the Afghans 
began to plunder the baggage, and to follow and 
fire upon our soldiers; and these operations can 
scarcely be said to have ceased until there was 
nothing left to plunder—or to &ll. We will not 
follow this demoralized and degraded army 
through the horrors of the passes of Khoord 
Cabool, Tezeen, and Gundamuck. General 
Elphinstone, almost at the point of death, gave 
himeelf up to one of the khans. The ladies 
and wounded were given up; Dr. Brydon, who 
escaped by a miracle, was the only officer that 
reached the garrison of Jellalabad, and a mere 
handful of sepoys and camp-followers entered 
the fortress, which Sale had held in spite of 
General Elphinstone’s insane orders to him to 
evacuate. Counting camp-followers, women, and 
children, more than 26,000 human beings had 
perished in the retreat, through cold, famine, 
and the incessant attacks of the enemy. A few 
hundreds—mostly native Indians, had been car- 
vied away captives, to be turned into slaves, or 
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those who planned it, and who nearly all perished 
in it." 

The upholdmg of the Ottoman empire and the 
settlement of the Levant, effected during this 
year, and while the Melbourne administration 
was yet in power, seems to us worthy of all praine 
and eommendation. The war which was waged 
for these great objects cost but little bloodshed, 
and it gave back to the snltan the strength of 
which his rebel vassal, the Pacha of Egypt, ought 
never to have been allowed to deprive him. 

In the month of May, 1829, 
Sultan Mahmoud sent Hafiz Pa- 
cha across the Euphrates, with an 
army to recover Syma. In the 
month of June of that year, Hafiz 
Pacha was thoroughly defeated 
by Ibrahim Pacha, who drove 
the Osmanlis to the other aide 
of the Euphrates. On the 27th 
of June, Sultan Mahmoud died, 
and was succeeded by his aon, 
Abdul Medjid, who was only in 
his sixteenth year. The new 
sultan offered the too- powerful 
pacha a full pardon for the past, 
and the hereditary sovereignty of 
Egypt; Mehemet Ali replied, that 
he must have Syria as well At 

first, France would have put herself forward as 
sole mediatrix in the quarrel; but this was a 
position which the other powers of Europe could 
not allow her to occupy. After pretending, for 
a time, to go along with Lord Palmerston, the 
French minister suddenly alleged that he could 
not coincide with us and the other powers; that 
he could have no part in the settlement of the 
Levant, as we pretended to settle it; and Lord 
| Palmerston then said, the Levant should be 
settled without France. Upon this announce- 
ment, there was much blustering among the jour- 
nalists on the other side of the Channel, but 
what could France now do against the allied 
powers of Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia? 
All that she did was to give false hopes to the 
Pacha of Egypt and Ibrahim Pacha, and to en- 
courage them into a resistance which was utterly 
unavailing, and which cost them great sacrifices. 

A few weeks after the death of Sultan Mahmoud, 
the Turkish fleet, under the command of a trait- 
orous capitan-pacha, or lord high-admiral, sailed 
through the Dardanelles, went down to Alexan- 
dria, and there placed itself at the disposal of 
Mehemet Ali. The young sultan had therefore 
no available naval force at the time when he 
most wanted it. It was resolved that the British 
navy should make up this deficiency. Nearly at 


to be kept for the sake of ransoms. Woe to | the same time insurrections broke out among the 


this Afghan war! and mercy to the souls of 
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mountaineers in Syria, against the oppressive 
government of the Pacha of Egypt. They com- 
plained of the conscription, which dragged them 
away in chains to fight for Mehemet Ali; they 
complained of corvées, and all manner of forced 
labour; they complained of the enormous taxes 
imposed upon property on the death of the owner, 
and the succession of his heir or heirs; and they 
could not brook the law which commanded every 
man among them who was not a soldier in the 
_ pacha’s service to deliver up his arms. 

The treaty between Britain, Austria, Russia, 
and Turkey, for the settlement of the eastern 
question, was signed at London, on the 15th of 
July, 1840, and was ratified on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. By the beginning of October, our fleet, 
very effectually aided by a naval and land force 
of the Emperor of Austria, reduced the impor- 
tant city of Beyrout, on the Syrian coast, and 
drove off Ibrahim Pacha, with a loss of 7000 
men, and nearly all his artillery and stores. En- 
couragement and substantial assistance were sent 
to the Syrian mountaineers; and the Egyptian 
army was compelled to retreat on Acre. Sidon 
was captured by the allies. The insurrection 
against Mehemet Ali spread over all Syria; and 
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Emir Beachir, chief of the Druses of Mount 
Lebanon, placed himself in the hands of the 
allies. On the 3d of November, the decisive 
blow was struck; Acre, or St. Jean d’Acre, was 
bombarded by the British fleet, and in less than 
four hours was knocked to pieces—the Egyptians 
losing more than 2000 men in killed and wounded, 
and 300 as prisoners; whilst the British counted 
only twelve killed, and forty-two wounded. The 
remnant of the army of Mehemet Ali then eva- 
cuated Syria. On the 27th of November, 1840, 
Mehemet Ali, yielding to hard neceasity, accepted 
the terms offered by Commodore Sir Charles Na- 
pier, and agreed to restore the Turkish fleet to 
the sultan, to renounce for ever all claims upon 
Syria, and to rest satisfied with the possession 
of Egypt as an hereditary fief of the Sublime 
Porte. Thus speedily was settled one of the 
most important questions of modern times; and 
thus was given strength and solidity to the shat- 
tered Ottoman empire, together with another 
chance of occupying the position among the first- 
rate powers which, for the sake of the peace of 
all Europe, she ought to hold. And, siuce that 
period the internal improvements of this empire 
have gone on at an accelerated pace. 
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as governor-general, and he bad been sueceeded 





HEN the parliamentary busi- 


ee i 4] nese of 1842 commenced, there | at the board of control by Lord Fitzgerald and 
amt had been some slight changes | Vesci. The Duke of Buckingham, who, as 





+ ¥ - , | in the cabinet. Lord Ellen- 

at & > borough, fortunately for the 
ved service, and for the tarnished 
honour of our arms, had been sent out to India 


Marquis of Chandos, had so long headed what 
was called the farming interest, had resigned the 
privy seal, being alienated from Sir Robert Peel 
by the intimations now given, that the corn laws 
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must and would be changed. His office had been 
taken by the Duke of Buccleuch. 
The session of parliament was opened on the 
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his financial plans in a long and most able speech, 
which gave satisfaction to practical commercial 
men, and to all those whose habits and pursuits 


3d of February. The addresses were carried | gave them the best means of judging of such 


without a division, and when divisions became 
necessary, it was seen that the ministry was 
strong enough to carry any such measure of re- 
form as it might propose. The machine of gov- 
ernment was no longer at a dead-lock. Sir 
Robert boldly brought forward and carried his 


matters. 

On the 2d of May, Mr Thomas Duncombe pre- 
sented to the commons what was facetiously 
called “The People’s Petition;” which was said 
to have been signed by nearly three millions and 
a half of people. We had had monster meetings 


property and income tax, reducing at the same | and monster balloons; here was a monster petition! 
time various other taxes and duties. There was | When tacked together, it required sixteen men 
no other certain mode of raising revenue suffi- ; to carry it' It was escorted to Palace-yard bya 
cient to make up for past deficiencies and defray long procession of working men, who marched 
our annual expenditure. Upon more than 750 in good order and with peaceable demeanour to 
articles there was an abatement of duty. Im- | the Houses of Parliament It was so big that 
mense strides were made towards the system of the door of the House of Commons was not wide 
free trade. For the total abolition of the corn enough to admit it. It was therefore divided 
laws, Sir Robert was not yet prepared: he still | into sections, and in that manner carried by the 
clung to the sliding scale; but his grasp was evi- | petitioners into the body of the house, where it 
dently less tenacious than formerly, and instead , was left to lie on the floor, for no table could 
of a sudden alteration which took place on the | have held it. There was much laughter, and 
existing scale from 10s to 6s. 8d., 2s. 8d ,and 1s., | those laughed most who best knew how the sig- 


he proposed two stationary points, after which | 


the duty would only fall by 1s. at each increase 
of 1s. in the average price. He believed that 
agricultural industry would stand on a firmer 
basis with prices between 54s and 58s the quar- 
ter, than when it was disturbed by violent fluc- 
tuations. He, however, disclaimed the idea that 
the legislature could guarantee any price for corn 
whatever. Another material part of the modifi- 
cation was the addition of 156 towns to the list 
of 150, in which the average prices of corn had 
been previously taken. Mr. Cobden denounced 
the plan of the government as an insult to a suf- 
fering people. This honourable member could 
consistently be violent, for he had been for years 
an enthusiast, a lecturer, and propagandist for a 
free trade in corn; and for some time he had 
devoted his entire life to this one object. But 
when the late ministers, who had only taken up 
the corn-law question when it was considerably 
past the eleventh hour, raised a clamour against 
Sir Robert Peel as loud as that of Mr. Cobden, 
it did seem inconsistent, unfair, and indelicate. 
And even now the Whig party were far from 
recognizing the principle of a free trade 1n corn. 
Lord John Russell moved a fixed duty of 8s. the 
quarter. Sir Robert Peelsaid that this wastoo high ; 
and Lord John was outvoted by 349 against 226. 
Mr. Villiers, whose views on the corn laws had 
long differed from those entertained by the Mel- 
bourne cabinet, did indeed vote for the abolition 
of all duties payable on the importation of foreign 
corn. He was outvoted by 303 to ninety; and 
nearly all the Whigs were found in the majority. 
Sir Robert Peel’s scale was carried by 306 against 
104. On the 11th March, the premier developed 


natures had been obtained or manufactured. It 
demanded the enactment of the six points con- 
stituting “The People’s Charter” Mr. Dun- 
combe, though he laughed with those who 
laughed, moved that the petitioners by their 
agents or counsel, should be heard at the bar. 
He found 49 members to vote with him; but 
there were 287 against him. The best of the 
reformers, as Mr. Benjamin Hawes, said they 
could never think of conceding power to masses 
of men, blindly led, who had signed this trashy 
petition. 

Sir Robert Peel announced that a supplemen- 
tary grant of £10,000 would be proposed in 
addition to the usual education grant of £30,000. 
On the 9th of August, Sir Robert Peel moved 
an address for the erection of monuments to Sir 
Sidney Smith, Lord de Saumarez, and Lord 
Exmouth, three of our greatest naval heroes; and 
Mr. Hawes withdrew a motion for adding the 
names of Herschel, Watt, and Davy, hoping 
that Sir Robert himself would undertake that 
duty. The parliament was prorogued on the 
12th of August, when her majesty deeply la- 
mented the military reverses to the westward of 
the Indus, but turned with satisfaction to the gal- 
lant defence of Jellalabad,and a decisive victory in 
the field, which had evidently proved the courage 
and discipline of the European and native troops, 
and the skill and fortitude of their distinguished 
commander. 

Lord Ellenborough arrived in India on the 
28th of February, 1842. His earliest attention 
was claimed by the state of affairs on the Indus, 
where the Ameers of Scinde continued in a doubt- 
ful attitude, and by the state of affairs in Afghan- 
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istan, where our troops were remaining in a state 
of uncertainty as to their future operations, and 
where our captives were putting up earnest, but 
at times almeat hopeless prayers for their liber- 
ation; a liberation which even the women of the 
party seem to have thought was nat to be ob- 
tained by negotiation and ransom, but by hard 
fighting. At first his lordship adopted the notion 
of his predecessor; and it is said that positive 
orders were more than once drawn up for recall- 
ing all our troops, and commencing a treaty with 
men whom no treaty could bind. But the clear 
head and high heart of the Duke of Wellington 
revolted at this line of policy; and the English 
people, and assuredly the majority of the cabinet, 
felt with the duke. The indignation of the coun- 
try would have broken up the new ministry if 
Lord Ellenborough had followed the plan which 
he had been induced to entertain, momentarily 
and reluctantly, by the advice of others, whose 
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cirenmatanees, had continued to hold ent man- 
fully behind the shattered walle of Jellalabad. 
His aorties had continued to be frequent and 
anecessful. Through these sorties many of 
Akbar Khan’s people were killed and wounded, 
while many were so disheartened that thay 
quitted the camp, and turned their faces to- 
wards their own homes. On the morning of the 
7th of April, Sale defeated Akbar Khan in the 
open field, with only a part of the troops that 
chief boasted he had been blockading. The de- 
feat was signal: two Afghan standards, four guns 
which had been lost by our Cabool army, and 
nearly ali Akbar Khan’s ordnance, stores, tenta, 
&c., were taken. Next to Sale himself, the 
heroes of this day were Lieutenant - colonel 
Dennie, Colonel Monteith, Captains Broadfoot, 
Fenwick, Pattison, Oldfield, and Havelock, and 
Lieutenant Mayne. Unhappily the gallant 
Dennie was killed. But notwithstanding thie 


seat of sensibility was mostly in the purse. In; victory, the situation of the brgade was still 
a happy moment, his lordship in council pro- | very precarious, for the provisions were almost 
nounced the word “Forward ,” and from that all consumed. At last, on Friday the 15th of 
moment our prestige began to brighten, our dis- | April, Sale received the joyful intelligence that 
grace to be remedied. We speak not of ven-' Pollock’s camp was at Ali Boghan, only eight 
geance for the past; this was not, and never mniles from Jellalabad, and that he would cer- 
ought to have been, a war of retaliation and re- tainly be at Jellalabad im the course of the next 
venge; it was a war of retrieval, a war of hbera- morning. -And accordingly, on Saturday morn- 
tion. It was a war for retrieving all that was ing, at about eight o’clock, General Pollock and 
most valuable to us—our national character, the . his force armved, under a salute of seventeen 
honour of our arms, and the spell of our prestige, guns. On Sunday, the day after this opportune 
wanting which we should have had not one, but armval, there were three distinct shocks of earth- 





JELLALABAD —From Masson's Narrative of Journeys in Beloochistau, &. 


many wars to undertake in the East; it was a 
war for releasing in the only becoming manner 
the sons and daughters of Britain from a foul 
Afghan imprisonment. 

In the meanwhile, General Sale, in spite of 
doubt and uncertainty as to the orders he might 
receive, and in spite of many other discouraging 


quake, but they did no harm, 
and passed almost unnoticed by 
our rejoicing soldiers. Pollock 
had soundly beaten the Afghans 
in the Khyber Pass and above 
it; and before he reached Jel- 
Jalabad, the beleaguered army 
had dissolved, or was in rapid 
flight, although only a few days 
before, the Afghans, to deceive 
and distress some of their Eng- 
+ lish captives, had been waving 
their hands and shouting, “Sha- 
‘ bash (Bravo)! Allisover. The 
Feringee army has been cut up 
ne -vee; | in the Khyber Pass, and all 
: their guns taken, by Sultan 
Jan.” 

As soon as it was known 
that General Pollock intended 
to advance and not to retreat, the peaple of 
Cabool began to desert the city in great num- 
bers, from dread of our army; and all efforts 
to induce the people to meet and oppose Pol- 
lock on bis march were found to be fruitless. 
Many of the khans either struck away for their 
own mountains, or agreed that some one or two 
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ef the English prisoners should be released, in | now divided between four rival tribes, the Door- 
erder to open friendly negotiations with the | aunees, the Barukzies, the Ghilzies, and the 


victorious general. Just at this crisis Major- | Kuzzilbashes, each being represented by its chief. 


general ‘Elphinstone breathed his 
last. By this time several of 
the Afghan chiefs were waging 
war upon one another in the 
neighbourhood of Cabool. It was 
difficult, even with the best man- 
agement, to occupy the country, 
but happily there was no longer 
any intention of so doing; it wa» 
easy to regain possession of Cabool 
and to seatter the divided, dis- 
tracted army of such an anarchic 
people. The sirdar now offered 
to release the English ladies and 
children unconditionally, but his 
despatch was intercepted and de- 
stroyed by one of the khans 
One security for the lives at least 
of these interesting prisoners was 
in the circumstance thatthe women 
and children of Akbar’s own family and some 





Fort or ALi Mossip, 1n the Khyber Pass ! 


On the 2d of June news was brought to Cabook 


other chiefs were in our hands, and the barbarians | that General Nott had gained a great victory 
thought that if they murdered their captives, | under the walls of Kandahar, and had killed 
we should retahate by murdering ours The , 2000 of the Afghans. Nott also succeeded in 


Shah Sujyah was treacherously assassinated by | seizing the person of Sufter Jung, a rebel son of 


one Sujyah Dowlah, “a handsome, quiet-looking 
man,” who now tried hard to persuade the Eng- 
lish prisoners that the shah had played us false, 
and that he had committed a praiseworthy act 
in getting rid of him The assassin’s real motive 
was to avenge an attempt which had been made 
upon the hfe of Akbar by an agent of Shah 
Sujah; but many of these Afghan chiefs had be- 


Shah Sujah, who had fought against his own 
father, and had now been fighting against the 
English The sirdar, Akbar Khan, now told the 
English prisoners at Cabool that he intended 
shortly to march to Jellalabad, in order to pay 
his respects to General Polleck! But from other 
quarters the Englishmen heard that he medi- 
tated carrying them all off to the banks of the 


come wonderfully anxious to prove that they | Oxus This was the man who, after conclud- 
had always been the friends of the English, and | ing the treaty with Macnaghten, girded on his 
that it was the late shah who made the insur- | weapons on the morning of the departure of 
rection, and called upon all the mountain tribes ' our army from Cabool, and told the assembled 
to destroy our army on its retreat through the ' chiefs he was going to slay all the Feringee dogs; 
passes. Shah Sujah’s youngest son, Futty Jung, and this was the man who, on the passage of 
was proclaimed king by one party, while the | our troops through the Khoord Cabool Pass, fol- 
Barukzies formed another party and opposed | lowed with some chiefs in the rear, and in the 


him. From the close neighbourhood of Cabool, 
the civil or clan warfare was carried into the 
very heart of that city; and Futty Jung, who 
hoped to retain the treasure, if not the throne, 
ef his father, the murdered shah, was closely 
besieged in the Balla Hissar. On the 6th of 
June, a mine was sprung under one of the towers 
of the Balla Hissar; but the storming party was 
driven back with loss. On the following day, 
however, Futty Jung, finding his people disin- 
clined to support him any longer, made terms 


with Akbar and the other chiefs, giving up a 


tower in the Balla Hissar to each of them, and 


retaining for himeelf possession of the royal resid- 
ence. By this strange bargain, the citadel was 





same breath called to the Afghans in Persian (a 
language which many of our officers and people 
understood) to desist from firmg, and in Pusktoo 
(a dialect of the country which none of our 
people understood) to continue firmg at the in- 
fidel dogs On the 29th of June there was a 
shock of an earthquake at Cabool, and Futty 
Jung, the Dooraunee chief, and youngest son of 
Shah Sujah, was proclaimed king by Akbar, 
who contented himself for the present with the 
title of viner. But rt would appear that our 
Indian government had begun once more to leee 
heart and confidence, and to doubt whether the 


1 From Lieutenant W Barr's “Journal of a March from Delhi 
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united forces should retire at once to the coun- 
try below the Khyber Pass, or take a forward 
position near Jellalabad, or advance upon Cabool. 
After his junction with Sale, Pollock halted 
more than four months at Jellalabad. During 
this long time the troops at Jellalabad were 
much afflicted with dysentery and other sick- 
nesses, arising chiefly from bad food, improper 
or inadequate clothing, and the want of tents. 
A great many died, and all the surviving soldiers 
were impatient to quit the place, and march for- 
ward for the Afghan capital. If this long de- 
lay was partly owing to the difficulty of pro- 
curing cattle and forwarding supplies and rein- 
forcements, it is pretty clear that it was also 
partly owing to the indecision of government, 
and to the want of proper energy and ability in 
the commissariat, and (perhaps) in some other 
branches of the service. At length, about the 
middle of July, General Pollock received instruc- 
tions to advance on Cabool as quick as possible 
Pollock, however, could not, or at least did not, 
move until the 20th of August. Akbar Khan 
declared, with an expression of savage determina- 
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Gryxnat PoLLocx.—From a portrait by G H Ford 


tion in his countenance, that so surely as Pollock 
advanced, he would take all his Enghsh prisoners 
into Toorkistan, and make presents of them to 
the different chiefs of that wild country. On 
the 15th of August, General Nott, at the head 
of about 7000 men, had left Kandahar for 
Ghuznee and Cabool, a distance of about 300 
miles. Sultan Jan started to meet Nott before 
he should reach Ghuznee; he fancied he was go- 
ing to a certain victory, but he sustained a com- 
plete defeat; and, Ghuznee being retaken, Nott 
continued his advance. General Pojlock was 
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equally successful; and both armies were satis- 
factorily proving that our soldiera, both native 
and European, only required proper commanders 
to be invincible. It was now expected that 
General Nott would reach Cabool early in Sep- 
tember, and that Pollock would be only a few 
days after him. 

On the 25th of August, Akbar kept his threat 
by hurrying off his prisoners towards Toorkistan. 
On the 3d of September, the unhappy party 
reached Bameean, every indignity having been 
heaped upon them by the way. There they 
were halted under a fort until fresh oiders 
should be received from the terrible Akbar. On 
the 11th, the khan who had charge of them, and 
who was “a man that would do anything for 
money,” signed an agreement with five English 
officers, who promised to give him 20,000 rupees 
and to insure him 1000 rupees per month. 
After this the khan hoisted the flag of defiance 
on the walls of the fort, telling the prisoners that 
they had no longer anything to fear—that they 
should not be carried into Toorkistan—that they 
should remain where they were until General 
Pollock should send a detachment to convey 
them hack to Cabool in honour and safety. He 
had told the prisoners that he had received 
Akbar’s orders to hurry them on their journey, 
and to butcher all the sick, and all those for 
whom there was no conveyance. Several neigh- 
bouring chiefs, knowing how matters were going 
at Cabool, and hoping to obtain some English 
money, came over to the fort and tendered their 
allegiance to Major Pottinger. Some two or 
three of them with much form and ceremony 
swore on the Koran to be faithful to Major 
Pottinger and his companions, who appointed a 
commissariat officer, and resolved, in case Akbar 
should send troops against them, to hold out till 
they should receive assistance, even though they 
should be reduced to eat the rats and mice, of 
which they had a grand stock in the old fort. 
On the 15th a letter was received at the fort, 
stating that all Cabool had risen against Akbar 
the new vizier; that Nott’s and Pollock’s forces 
were coming up rapidly; that Akbar had fled to 
the Zoba Mountains, and that other chiefs who 
dreaded alike the vengeance of the English sol- 
diers and the vengeance of the people of Cabool 
had fled in various directions, and with only a 
few followers. It was also reported that a light 
English force had been sent to their aid, and was 
making forced marches towards the fort. Upon 
this Major Pottinger, no longer a prisoner, but 
acting as a viceroy and making grante of land 
and assigning revenues to the hill chiefs, to keep 
them in good humour, determined to quit the 
old fort, and return with the whole party along 
the road leading to Cabool. 
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The party, attended by a number of chiefs, set | dren, and tender infants, through such numerous 


out from the fort on the 16th, hoping to meet 
their English friends on the road, and at the 
samme time fearing that they might encounter 
some of Akbar’s desperate and vindictive people. 
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1 Kaan SHERzEn Kaan, Clnef of the Juwansheer Kuzzilbashes. 
2 GHoLAM Manomern, a Baruksrye —From Hart's Character 
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As they encamped for the first evening they re- 
ceived a letter stating that Pollock’s force, after 
fighting from midday to midnight, had eventually 
forced the Khoord Cabool Pass, and had charged 
the enemy as far as the hills on the north side 
of the city of Cabool; that Nott had attacked 
and pursued them im another direction ; that the 
late Kuzzilbashes and adherents of the late Shah 
Sujah had made themselves complete masters of 
the city, and that Akbar Khan, Sultan Jan 
Achmed Khan, and other hostile khans, who 
had all been defeated, were nowhere to be heard 
of. This was pleasant news; but at the same 
time our returning prisoners were alarmed by 
the report that 2000 horse were following them 
up to recapture them and to carry them mto the 
deserts beyond the Oxus. But their last fears 
were soon removed; at two o’clock in the morn- 
ing of the 17th they were roused from their 
slumber by the arrival of a horseman with a 
letter from Sir Richmond Shakespear, who was 
coming with 600 mounted Kuzzilbashes to meet 
them. The party set off early, and at mid-day 
reached some deserted forts at the foot of a 
mountainepass. They were sitting under the 
walls of one of three forte, sheltering themselves 
from the sun, when, at three o’clock, Sir Rich- 
mond arrived, and was received with heartfelt 
pleasure. “That we should have escaped un- 


ee ene 


hurt, with so many delicate women, young chil- | 


perils, fatigues, and privations, and, above all, 
from the hands of such merciless enemies as Ak- 
bar Khan and his Ghilzie confederates, seemed 
at first too much for the senses to realize, nor 
could even the most thoughtless among us fail 
to recognize and acknowledge in all that had be- 
fallen us the distinguishing grace and protecting 
providence of a forbearing and merciful God. 
We now for the first time learned that General 
Pollock had reached Cabool on the 15th, where 
one of his first acts had been to hasten the de- 
parture of the Kuzzlbashes to our aid by a 
donation of 10,000 rupees” But the party had 
still a long march and a difficult country between 
them and Cabool, and were not without their 
apprehensions that Akbar might make some 
desperate effort to recover his lost prey. Sur RB. 
Shakespear forwarded an earnest request to Gene- 
ral Pollock that more troops might instantly be 
sent out to their support, as the pass of Suffed 
Khak, through which they must march, was re- 
ported to be occupied by a band of marauders. 
At the same time it was determined that the 
party should move forward by forced marches, 
for which every facility was afforded by the 
Kuzzilbash chiefs in supplying them with fresh 
horses On the dawn of the 18th the march was 
resumed On the 20th they met an English 
officer, who gave them the welcome intelligence 
that General Sale’s brigade was only a few miles 
distant on the road to meet them. A little 
farther on they saw a body of her majesty’s 3rd 
dragoons with a squadron of Bengal cavalry 
quietly picketed in some fields 

* All doubt was now at an end; we’ were once 
more under the safeguard of the British troops. 
General Sale was there in person; and his happi- 
ness at regaining his long-lost wife and daughter 
may be imagined. The gallant veteran’s counte- 
nance was an index of his feelings; and apathetic 
indeed must have been the heart that failed to 
sympathize with ns holy joy. The camp was 
still a few miles further on; and we performed a 
procession of glad spirits as we moved along 
towards the pass of Suffed Khak, whose heights 
we could discern crowned with British bayonets. 
This we found to be a part of the brave 13th 
light infantry (Sale’s own regiment), who, as the 
ladies successively ascended the hill, raised three 
hearty cheers to each of them; sounds never to 
be forgotten, produciag a thrill of ecstasy through 
the whole frame. The mountain guns, under 
Captam Backhouse, would cap the scene with a 
royal salute.”1 It was a glorious rescue—it was 
a scene worthy ef an epic; but alas! that the 
number of the rescued should be so small. On 
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the Zist, the happy party marched out with Sale’s 
brigade to Killa Kuzée, a village close to Cabool. 
Attwo p x. on the same day they started for Gene- 
yal Pollock's camp on the pliin east of Cabool. 
‘Near the tomb of the Emperor Baber they passed 


t 
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and the quarrel had led to war, and to tie inva- 
sion of the Celestial empire by a British fleet 
and army. The victories obtained in the rivers 
and on the plains of China were rapidly rumoured 
throughout India, and produced a salutary im- 
pression among the mountains of Afghanistan, 
as well as in other neighbouring countries. They 
warned all our enemies that our enterprise, our 


strength, and resources were undiminished. On 
21st of September Lord Ellenborough, being then 
at Simla, in the Himalaya Mountains, issued an 
S encouraging proclamation, in which he stated 
that he had that very day received the reports 
of three victories: one obtained on the 30th of 
August, by Major-general Nott over 12,000 Af- 
ghans, thirty-eight miles to the southward of 
(ihuznee; one, on the 8th of September, by 
Mayjor-general Pollock, over the troops of Ma- 
x hemed Akbar Khan and the Ghilzie chiefs at 
Jugdulluk; and one on the 16th of June, by the 
expedition on the coast of China, within the 
mouth of the river Yang-tse-Kiang. Before the 
news of these victories reached them, our old foes 
/1n Nepaul and some of the Raypoot tribes in 
Central India were in a state of violent excite- 
ment, and even the Burmese looked anxiously 
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towards China, and seemed more than half de- 
termined to try again the fortune of war by in- 
vading Arracan and the Tenasserim provinces. 


General Nott’s camp. Thence their road tay But as soon as it was known that the Chinese 
through the city. The streeta were almost empty, | were fleeing before our troops, that the Afghans 
and unnatural silence prevailed—a striking con- had been beaten im every encounter, and that 
trast to the noise and bustle of former days' Cabool had been recaptured, both Burmese and 
They passed the spot where Burnes’s house had Nepaulese, together with every independent state 
stood. That house was now a heap of rubbish, 'in Hindoostan, gave up their warlike projects, 
and ite pretty garden a desolate waste. It was and hastened to make the most amicable profes- 
here that the unfortunate man used to look for- sions to our Indian government. 

ward with enthusiasm to the rapid melioration We had, however, had quite enough of Afghan 
of. the country through the agency of British , connections and interferences; there was no longer 
enterprise and skill—an unreal, fatal vision, and a man that could be deluded by a vision hke 
awiully dissipated! The party entered General that of Burnes; we had released our captives, 
Pollock’s camp at sunset. Again the artillery retrieved the honour of our arnis, and by a series 
uttered its boisterous notes of welcome, and old of well-ordered and gloriously-fought battlea re- 
friends erowded around with their hearty con- duced the Afghan pride, and therefore it was 
gratulations. For the present their cup of joy ’ felt that we had little elee to do than to vacate 
was full. But when the first rapture was over, ' a country which we ought never to have entered, 
rest and reflection, and the scenes which sur- | and leave the khans to their own anarchy. On 


rounded them, must have brought to their recol- , the 1st of October, Lord Ellenhorough issued a 
proclamation from Simla, the spot where Lord 
Auckland had declared the war, stating that the 
disasters in Afghanistan having been avenged 
upon every scene of past misfortune, the British 


lection the thousands that had perished, and the 

many friends whose bones lay bleaching on the 

mountain-tope or in the dreadful passes. 
Victory was now perched upon the British 


standard wherever it was raised. One of the | troops would be withdrawn to the Sutlej. And 
most confident predictions of those who had on the 12th of October, after destroying the for- 
pleaded for the continuance of the Company's ' tificationa, the grand bazaar, two mosques, and 
commercial charter and monopoly of the China | other buildings, the British troops evacuated Ca- 
‘trade had been verified: from the moment that ' bool, and marched off in three divisions for Jella- 
that trade had been thrown open, there had been | labad, where they arrived in the course of the 
nothing but dissension and confusion at Canton, | 22d and the two following days. On Satarday 
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the 17th of December, they renched the right 
benk of the Sutlej opposite Feroxepoor, and 
cromed that river on a. bridge of beats decorated 
with flags, Reviews, dinners, and balls ensued. 
Iu propesing the health of General Sale and the 
brave garrison of Jellalabad, Lord Ellenborough 
seid that it was they who had saved the name 
and fame of the British empire in India. Ata 
grand review on the 3lst of December, 24,000 
troops and 102 guns were mustered on this one 


Of the war in China we can say but little. The 
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degree of fortitude and power of endurance, but. ‘ 
of a brilliant or active eourage they gave very 
few proofs; and their military science was alto- 
gether contemptible. A very small British army 
might have marched through and through the 
empire. Moet of our troops that were actually 
engaged were ashamed of their easy conquest. 
There seemed hardly anything for them te do 
but to move forward and kill or seatter. 

The quarrel had commenced almost immedi- 
ately after the alteration of the East India Com- 
| pany’s charter which threw open the trade of 


Chinese displayed on some occasions a wonderful ‘China as weH as that of India. The Chinese 





Forts AND BaTTEeRigs oF THE Bocca Tiar, or First Pass of the Canton Raver.—From a view by 
Lreutenant Martin, 43d Madras Native Infantry 


‘were enormous consumers of opium, and their | viceroy of Canton refused to receive Lord Napiers 
supplies were almost wholly derived from Hin- | letter, and peremptorly ordered his lordship to 
doostan. The moral government of the Celestial | quit the factory, which is mtuated outside of 
empire, shocked at the prevalence of this worst , Canton. His lordship refused either to com- 
kind of drunkenness, had long been fulminating mumicate with the viceroy as a petitioner, or to 
terrible prohibitory decrees; but the Chinamen leave the factory. On the 7th of September, 
could not do without théir opium; the ministers ' 1834, as his majesty’s ships the Andromache and 
of the law themselves had a very general love for Jmogene were approaching the Bogue or Boeca 
the drug, and the mandarins and other officers , Tigris passage, they were surrounded by a crowd 
employed to stop the importation went shares of war-junks, and assailed by a fire from the 
with those who carried on the contraband trade Chinese forts. The English reserved their fire 
The experienced sea-captains, factors, and ser- ' until they were in the narrowest part of the pas- 
vants of the East India Company had carried on sage, and close to the paltry mud-forts, when a 
this trade with great quietness and decorum, and : broadside or two did their business, mlencing 
with the order and regularity of an organized them and scattering the panic-stricken Chinese. 
body. But the case was different when the free : Unfortunately Lord Napier was seized by a dan- 
trade began, and when unpractised and impatient gerous illness, which, with a difference of opinion 
skippers and supercargoes repaired to Canton. that arose among the members of the British 
The court of Pekin was roused intoa fury by the chambers of commerce, induced him to return to 


proceedings of these men; the opium on shore 
was seized, together with a large amount of Bri- 
tish property; and the tea trade and all other 
trade with us was declared to be suspended. In 
1834 Lord Grey's government sent out Lerd 
Napier to Canton to act as chief superintendent, 
and to endeavour to make up the quarrel. The 


Macao, where he died on the 11th of October, 
1834. 

As soon as his lordship’s decease was known, 
the chamber of commerce at Canton named Mr. 
John Francis Davis, formerly of the East India 
Company’s factory at Canton, to succeed him as 

| chief superintendent. But all the experience of 
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Mr. Davis was of no avail; and our relations 
remained in a most unsatisfactory state, the tea 
trade being at times allowed and at times sus- 
pended, and a rancorous feeling being displayed 
by the Chinese government on all occasions. 
Conflicts took place in the Canton river between 
some of our boats and the Chinese junks; and 
the authorities issued an order to interdict the 
supply of food of any kind to the British in China. 
On the Sth of January, 1840, an imperial edict 
dirécted all trade with England to cease for ever. 
On the 9th of June an attempt was made to burn 
all the English ships by means of fire-junks <A 
few days after this attempt Sir Gordon Bremer, 
who had arrived with fifteen men-of-war, four 
steamers, and 4000 soldiers, published a notice 
of the blockade of Canton Something like a 
regular war now commenced. Part of our fleet 
proceeded northward on the east coast of China. 
On the 5th of July, 1840, the city of Shanghai, 
in Chusan, surrendered to our squadron. A 
blockade was now established from Ningpo to 
the mouth of the Keang River. In the month 
of November of that same year the court of 
Pekin condescended to despatch plenipotentiaries 
to treat with us for a peace; but in the beginning 
of January, 1841, while we were in the midst of 
the negotiations, an edict was issued that all Eng- 
lishmen and all English ships should be destroyed 
wherever they should be met with near China 

In consequence of this violation of the existing 
truce, our soldiers and sailors attacked and car- 
ried several forts. As they were on the point of 
attacking the forts at the Bocca Tigris, Admiral 
Kwan solicited another armistice, which was 
granted by Captain Elliott. On the 23d of Feb- 
ruary, after other instances of bad faith, hostili- 
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Chinese paid five millions and gave security for 
the remainder on the 3lst of May. Our forces 
were then withdrawn from Canton, and the Bri- 
tish trade was re-opened. 

In the month of August of the same year (1841), 
Sir Henry Pottinger arrived in the Macao Roads, 
as sole plenipotentiary of her Britannic majesty. 
As the Chinese would not agree to terms, and as 
their government still urged the extermination 
of the English, war was renewed with vigour. 
On the 27th of August the town of Amoy was 
captured by the Bntish, who there destroyed 296 
guns. In October Shanghai was taken after some 
resistance, and Ningpo without any resistance at 
all. The total number of Chinese guns taken or 
destroyed during these operations was immense. 
In December Yu-Yaon, Tszekee, and Foong-hua 
were carried by the Bntish. On the 10th of 
March, 1842, from 10,000 to 12,000 Chinese 
troops, in attempting to recover Ningpo and 
Shanghai, were repulsed with great slaughter; 
and five days after this, 8000 of them were routed 
with great loss in an entrenched camp Aftera 
few other operations the British squadron entered 
the great river Keang, capturing Wooshung and 
Shanghai, and taking more than 230 guns. On 
the 2lst of July the city of Chin-Keang was 
stormed and taken. Here something like a bold 
stand was made; and when the victory of the 
British was decided, the Tartar general and many 
of the garrison committed suicide By the 9th 
of August, our whole fleet being arrived at Nan- 
kin, a most populous city, and second in con- 
sequence only to Pekin, the disembarkation of 
our troops was begun. Here the proud court of 
Pekin fairly gave up the struggle. On the 20th 
of August, Chinese plenipotentiaries waited with 


ties were resumed against China. Formal pos- | a rare and becoming humility on Sir Henry Pot- 


session was now taken of Hong-Kong The | 
Bogue forts were reduced by Sir Gordon Bremer, | 


tinger on board the Cornwallis; and in that ship, 
and in front of the walls of Nankin, a treaty of 


Admiral Kwan was killed, 459 guna were cap- | peace was signed on the 29th of August, 1842. 
tured, and the British squadron proceeded up the | The most important provisions of the treaty were 


river to Canton At the beginning of March, 
1841, Sir Hugh Gough arrived with some slight 
reinforcements, and took the command of our 
land forces. On the 18th of March the Chinese 
having fired upon a flag of truce, our forces de 

stroyed a flotilla of boats, captured 461 guns, 
threatened the city of Canton, and took posses- 
sion of the foreign factories. After another hol- 
low truce the Chinese attacked the British ships 
with great guus and fire-works. Our forces then 
begun operations in earnest; and by the 25th of 
May all the heights behind Canton were occupied 
by British troops, and ninety more guns were 
taken. On the 27th of May the authorities of 
Canton agreed to pay six millions of dollars for 
the ransom of the city, in consequence of which 
another cessation of hostilities was granted. The 


the following .— 

1. Lasting peace and friendship between the 
twoempires. 2 China to pay 21,000,000 dollars 
in the course of the present and three succeeding 
years 3 The porta of Canton, Amoy, Foo-choo- 
Foo, Ningpo, and Shanghai to be thrown open to 
British merchants; consular officers to be ap- 
pointed to reside at them; and regular and just 
tariffs of import and export, as well as inland 
transit duties, to be established and published. 
4. The island of Hong-Kong to be ceded in perpe- 
tuity to her Britannic majesty, her heirs and suc- 
cessors. 5. All subjects of her Britannic majesty, 
whether natives of Europe or India, who may be 
confined in any part of the Chinese empire, to be 
unconditionally released. 6, An act of full and 
entire amnesty to be published by the emperor, 
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under his imperial sign-manual and seal, to all 
Chinese subjects, on account of their having held 
service under the British government or ite offi- 
cers. 7. Correspondence to be conducted on 
terms of perfect equality between the officers of 
both governments. 

A. part of the money being paid on the 8th of 
August, her Britannic majesty’s forces began to 
retire from Nankin and the Grand Canal. 

At home the commencement of 1843 presented 
no trivial amount or complication of difficulties 
to parliament, which was opened by commission 
on the 2d of February. While the depression was 
going on under which our manufactures had for 
some time been suffering to a large extent, the 
reduced price of agricultural produce, and the 
alarm occasioned by the late tanff, were pressing 
heavily upon the agricultural population. All 
this had produced such a diminution in the 
revenue, that the decrease of the first quarter 
ending on the 5th of January (1843), amounted 
to £1,379,057, threatening a formidable falling 
off of £5,500,000 before the close of the year, 
unless this downward progress could be arrested 
The remedy, too, must be immediate, as the re- 
sources to be derived from the income-tax were 
as yet a remote contingency. These considera- 
tions were fully announced in the royal speech 
with which parhament was opened, and the 
several cures that were proposed and deliberated 
in both houses continued to occupy the greater 
part of the session 

The first of these proposals was that of Lord 
Howick, on the 18th of February; and tracing 
the whole evil to the restrictions on importation 
that still remained unrepealed, he desired their 
complete abrogation, even though the fixed duty 
of eight shillings on the importation of corn 
snould still be suffered to remain. As 1t was 
evident, however, that his proposal was meant 
to elicit from ministers their final resolution upon 
the corn laws, this premature inquiry was met 
by Sir Robert Peel with the declaration, that no 
proposition regarding the corn laws would be 
brought forward during this session. 

The next remedy was that proposed by the 
philanthropic Lord Ashley, whose exertions had 
hitherto been directed to the sufferings of our 
manufacturing population. Tracing these suf- 
ferings to the want of proper instruction, by 
which the ignorance of our youth in the manu- 
facturing districts was ripened into a manhood 
of crime, he moved on the 28th of February 
that “an humble address be presented to her 
majesty, praying that her majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to take into her instant and 
serious consideration the best means of diffusing 
the benefits and blessings of a moral and reli- 


gious education among the working classes of 
Vor. IV. 
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her people.” The statements of his lordship 
elicited from Sir James Graham an account of 
the government scheme of education which was 
to be engrafted on the factory bill. The experi- 
ment was intended to be commenced, in the first 
instance, only upon those who would be brought 
within the control of what some might call com- 
pulsory education—pauper and factory children. 
For these, district schools throughout the country 
were to be erected and endowed, under the super- 
untendence of the clergy of the Established church, 
while provision was to be made for the children 
of dissenters and Roman Catholics under minis- 
ters of their own persuasion But these educa- 
tional clauses excited universal alarm the Estab- 
lished church thought that too much was con- 
ceded to dissenterism; while the dissenters, whose 
influence was strongest in the manufacturing 
towns, repudiated everything lke a compulsory 
education, in favour of their own cherished vol- 
untary principle. And all this was mingled with 
the common dread of these two great parties 
against Popery, which was thus to be introduced 
as an educational element, and whose seductions 
they feared, notwithstanding the precautions 
against attempts at proselytizing with which the 
bill was guarded. Petitions accordingly from 
every quarter were poured into the house, ex- 
pressed in language so decided against this go- 
vernment system of education, and so numerously 
signed, that Sir James Graham was compelled to 
give up the educational clauses Shorn of these 
the factory bill was introduced at the beginning 
of the next session, and passed with little oppo- 
sition. 

Another plan for the relief of the industrious 
classes was that proposed by Mr. Charles Buller, 
on the 8th of April. In a speech of great elo- 
quence, he advocated colonization upon a more 
extensive scale than had hitherto been practised, 
as the best method of diverting our superfluous 
labouring population into more profitable fields 
than our own country could supply. This he 
suggested, not as the only remedy, but as a sup- 
plement to other remedies which had been, or 
still might be adopted. In this way, coloniza- 
tion might be an auxiliary to free trade; and for 
its purposes, we had the vast regions of Canada 
and Australia, which needed only capital and 
labour to cover them with abundant harvests, 
and which, wanting that capital and labour, were 
wasting their productive energies in nourishing 
weeds, or, at best, in giving shelter to beasts. He 
added, that when he asked the house to colonize, 
he only asked them to carry the superfluity of 
part of one country to repair the deficiency of the 
other—to cultivate the desert, by supplying to it 
the means that lay idle here; in one word, “to 
convey the plough to the field, the workman to 
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his work, the hungry to his food.” To this it 
was answered, that emigration from Britain to 
Canada was already forestalled by the United 
States, so that our colonial market in that quar- 
ter was fully pre-occupied; and that as for 
Australia, its colonization was going on as pros- 
perously as it could well bear, through the means 
which had been adopted by government. It was 
thought better in the meantime to leave the mat- 
ter as it stood, and Mr. Builer was persuaded 
to withdraw the motion. The time was drawing 
nigh when even a stronger motive than a mere 
desire to escape the evils of poverty would at- 
tract our population by tens of thousands to the 
antipodes. 

While parliament was thus employed in legis- 
latang for the sufferings of the lower classes, the 
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condition of Ireland was growing worse than 
ever. It had been announced by O’Conneil that 
1843 “is, and shall be the year of repeal;” and 
to effect this purpose, monster meetings were as- 
sembled throughout the country, and speeches of 
the most inflammable description addressed to 
the myriads, to make the cry of “repeal” the 
national watchword. Of these formidable open- 
air meetings, one held at Trim, on the 16th of 
March, mustered 30,000 attendants; another at 
Mulhngar, on the 14th of May (Sunday), at 
which the Roman Catholic priests took a very 
promment part, exhibited an array of at least 
100,000 Imshmen. But even these were msig- 
nificant compared with the meeting held at Tara 
on the 15th of August, at which the numbers 
assembled were calculated at from 250,000 to 
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1,000,000. This increase of physica] force was '! 


also matched by the increased violence of the 
harangues, and here O’Connell, forgetting his 
former caution and swept away by the whurl- , 
wind he had evoked, spoke boldly out. He told 





of their own, could no longer be tolerated, and ac- 
cordingly, when a monster meeting was announced 
to be held at Clontarf on the 8th of October, to 
which the audience was invited to repair in muili- 
, tary order and array, it was prohibited by a pro- 


this immense auditory that before twelve months | clamation of the lord-heutenant and council. This 
elapsed, the parliament would be in College: prohibition, backed by the horse, foot, and artil- 
Green, Dublin—that not twelve months could | lery that were moved to the spot on the morning 
possibly elapse without hurrahs for the parlia- of the day appointed, obliged the agitator to 
ment there being heard over the land. This / countermand his advertisement, and the few who 
permission also for Ireland to govern itself was | " aasembled could only gaze 1n silence upon the 
to be obtained, or rather extorted from the queen; imposing mulitary force that held possession of 
and after showing how this was to be accom-! every approach to the ground. A few days after, 
phshed, he exclaimed, “The Imsh parliament : O'Connell himself and his chief coadjutors were 


will then assemble, and I defy all the generals, 


old and young, and all the old women 1n panta-' 
loons [thus he spoke of the ministry and the’ 


Duke of Wellington];—nay, I defy all the chi- 
valry of the earth, bas take away that parlia- 
ment from us again.” Such dangerous musters, 
appealed to in such language, and the plans that | 


arrested on charges of conspiracy, sedition, and 
unlawful assembling. He waa soun hberated from 
prison on giving recognizances for his appear- 
ance on trial; but the promptitude with which his 
career had heen stopped seems to have deprived 
him of his wonted andacity, and bis loud tone 
was lowered. He abjured the use of the word 


were organized at them against the Proceedings “Saxon,” with which he had been wont to brand 
of law and government, by electing magistrates | his enemies, and agreed to curtail bis demands 
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to a local parliament for local purposes; while 
dis popular cry of “ne surrender” was changed 
into exhortations-of peace and endurance. Hav- 
ing raised the people of Ireland to that stormy 
pent at which he was unable to control them, 
the perhaps felt grateful that government had 20 
opportunely stepped in and relieved him from 
asueh a charge. 

This year of irish monster meetings that 
jJoomed so terribly m the view of England, was 
also distinguished by an event in Scotland im- 
measurably less noisy and obtrusive, but more 
dmportaut in its character and results. We allude 
to that event well known under the name of the 
Disruption, in which the popular agitations in 
Scotland had now termimated, and by which the 
national church, to the astonishment and dismay 
of our rulers, was most unexpectedly rent asun- 
der. The causes and particulars of this important 
religious movement, however, more properly be- 
long to another department of our history 

The small principality of Wales was not with- 
out its share of the commotions of this stormy 
period Annoyed by the heavy tolls that had 
been established upon their highways, and the 
abuses of the turnpike system in general, the 
Welsh population, so early as 183, had taken 
the law into their own hands, and the demolition 
of toll-gates, from a reckless frolic, was now 
organized into a formidable conspiracy. The 
mode also in which 1t was conducted, was in full 
accordance with the wild, ardent, poetic character 
that distinguishes every branch of the Celtic 
race, in contrast to the deliberate methodical 
Saxon. The chief leader, either real or fictitious, 
of this turnpike warfare—the Captain Rock of 
the Welsh—was generally personated by a man 
dressed 1n woman’s clothes, by whom the secrip- 
tural blessing of Rebekah was adopted, “Let thy 
seed possess the gate of those who hate them” 
The attack was made at midnight; the noters, 
under the name of Rebekah’s daughters, were 
disguised like women, and being generally on 
horseback, they were the better able to make 
their onslaughts by surprise, as well as escape 
pursuit Their arrivals were only announced 
by the sudden blowing of horns and firing of 
guns, a few minutes sufficed them for hewing 
down the gates and demolishing the toll-houses, 
and before rescue could arrive, they had van- 
ished, no one could tell whither. To rebuild 
these barriers was only to provoke a fresh demo- 
htion, so that the trustees desisted in despair, 
and left the roads free of toll, These outrages, 
and the success that crowned them, owing to 
the want of a paid constabulary, expanded the 
ambition of the rioters, and Rebekah, from 
being a mere destroyer of toll-bars, was now re- 
garded as a national champion, by whom every 
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Welah grievance was to be redremed High 
vents and vexatious taxes were in like mamner 
to be swept sway; and the daughters of Rebekah 
were joined by the diseontented of every class, 
until, to the number of several thousands, they 
attacked the town of Caermarthen at mid-day, on 





REBEKAH'’S DAUGHTERS, OR REBECCAITES. 
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the 10th of June, carried it by storm, and pro- 
ceeded to destroy the workhouse, toll-houses, and 
every other building that stood in the way of a 
thorough reform In the midst of this uproar, 
a troop of the 4th Inght Dragoons from Car- 
diff rode into Caermarthen, and by a vigorous 
use of the flat of their swords drove the rioters 
out of the town, besides taking above a hundred 
prisoners, and several horses which the mders 
had abandoned in their flight Such a daring 
outbreak, and its political character, roused the 
attention of government, and a large military 
force, as well as a strong body of the London 
police, were sent into the disaffected districts. 
This formidable demonstration, with the pro- 
muse which government held out of an examina- 
tion and redress of grievances, gradually restored 
the tranquillity of Wales, and the principality 
subsided into one of the most orderly portions of 
the British empire. 

The commencement of 1844 gave a better pro- 
mise of national prosperity than the previous 
year. The revenue had increased, trade was re- 
viving, while the applications of paupersm for 
public rehef had considerably diminished. As 
@ necessary consequence of this state of matters, 
the publicconfidence in the ministry wasstrength- 
ened, and gave additional stability to their 
tenure of office. Still, however, there was the 
serious drawback of Irish insubordination; and 
above all, there was to be settled the pending 
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trial of the chief offender, Daniel O’Connell, 
who was reckoned too dangerous to be let loose, 
as well as too powerful to be punished. 

This trial had commenced on the 2d of Nov- 
ember (1843), but it was soon apparent that 
every resource in the shape of obstruction and 
delay would be adopted by his supporters to 
defeat the ends of justice. The first difficulty 
was to impannel a jury; and in preparing the 
jury lists, it was found that two slips of paper, 
containing sixty-three names, had somehow 
slipped aside, and could not be found. The 
trial had to be postponed till the 15th of Janu- 
ary, 1844, and when the eventful day arrived, 
O’Connell repaired to the Four Courts, not like 
a culprit but a conqueror, conducted by the lord- 
mayor of Dublin in his state carriage, and es- 
corted by a train of twenty-three other carriages. 
The difficulty of finding twelve honest and um- 
partial jurymen to try a man so supported was 
quickly felt, and of those who were selected for 
the dangerous office, some pleaded ill-health, 
others that their Christian names had been erro- 
neously set down, and all paid the forfeiture of 
£50 for non-appearance, except one, who gave 
in a bond fide affidavit of disquahfication from 
sickness. The various modes of defeating the 
institution of trial by jury were neither new nor 
difficult to find in this unhappy country Aftera 
proper jury had been found and impannelled, and 
after the case for the prosecution, which lasted 
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Lords, who referred it to twelve judges. By them, 
six of the eleven counts were declared bad or in- 
formal, and in the end, the judgment was reversed 
on the 6th of September. The greater part of the 
English public were astonished that such an agi- 
tator should again be let loose upon them, and 
condemned the decision of the law-lords as an ill- 
judged piece of clemency. But apart from moral 
considerations, this verdict was a deed of true 
political wisdom. It saved the government from 
the degradation of waging a united war against 
an adversary already sixty-nine years old, and 
who would soon be where “the wicked cease from 
troubling.” It would pluck from his head that 
crown of martyrdom which he knew how to make 
more formidable than a kingly diadem. It would 
bereave him of his strongest argument derived 
| from the injustice and oppression of the govern- 
ment His exit from prison was a triumph, but 
| it was the last of his many triumphs; and though 
: for two years longer he continued to haunt the 
| political arena, it was with wofully diminished 
influence, and a continually abating popularity. 
At last, with brain and constitution equally worn 
out, and weary of the sight of those national 
miseries which his selfish ambition had so much 
tended to multiply, he retired to the Continent, 
and died at Rome, in May, 1847. Even already 
Ireland has almost ceased to remember this object 
of her recent idolatry. 
The financial statement of 1844 exhibited a 


eleven days, had been ended, another long interval ; gratifying contrast to the previous year, the 
was dragged out; but notwithstanding every expe- | surplus amounting to £2,700,000. This was a 
dient of procrastination, Mr O’Connell, on the! sufficient cure for the public depression, and the 
12th of February, was pronounced guilty on the | reaction was manifested in various demands for 
whole eleven counts of the indictment The ? a greater reduction of taxes than could be safely 
sentence, which was not given till the 30th of ; conceded. These demands were met by the state- 
May, was a mild one. He was sentenced to a; ment that the income-tax was the only resource 
year’s imprisonment, to pay a fine of £2000, and | upon which we could fall back, while its continu- 
to enter into recognizances to keep the peace for ance beyond the next year was as yet uncertain. 
seven years. On being allowed to choose his ; In the meantime, no further abatement could be 
place of imprisonment, Mr. O’Connell selected | made than in a few duties to the amount of 
Sige eet ab tos | HT a he quan 
quiet re e found a shelter from those e chief conflict on the question o uction 
numerous deputations that sought, but were not ; was about the sugar duties, an annual subject of 
allowed to wait upon him, as well as from those ; parliamentary controversy, and for which the 
area oh agers which es ems never | present season was especially favourable. On 
ope to fu eager nevertheless had he | one side was the West India interest, and on 
been to keep up appearances, and retire with | the other the free-traders. The first were opposed 
boast and bravado, that immediately after his | to an extension of the limits from which our 
trial, he iesued a manifesto to the people of | sugar was derived; while the other party de- 
Ireland full of his old promises, and ending with, | clared that as our consumption of the article was 
nai the aa for six months, or at the most, | continually on the increase, and slave-grown 
elve mont onger, and you shall have the ' sugar would find its own way, we might as well 
parliament in College Green again.” avail ourselves of the opportunity, as allow it to 
As Pearhanny pret tees against his sen- | pass away to other countries. The proposal of 
tence, eclaring é was guiltless of conspir- | Mr. Goulburn, chancellor of the exchequer, was 
acy, and that justice had not been done to him, | brought forward in a way by which government 
his appeal was brought before the House of | hoped to steer clear of both parties. He offered 
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two resolutions. By the first of these, sugar certi- 
fied to be of the growth of countries where no 
slave-labour was employed, should be admitted 
at a duty of 34s., the colonial duty remaining as 
formerly at 24s.: by the second the queen should 
be authorized, at the same date, to proceed upon 
any existing treaties by which she was bound to 
admit the sugars of any foreign country, on the 
same footing as that of the most favoured nation. 
This last proposal had a reference to the Brazilan 
treaty, which would expire in November. To 
this, an amendment was moved by Lord John 
Russell to the following effect :—“That towards 
raising the supply granted to her majesty, instead 
of the duties of customs now payable on sugar, 
there shall be charged on brown or muscovado 
sugar, the produce of any foreign country, the 
sum of 34s. the cwt. After a keen debate between 
the advocates of the free trade and the West 
India interest, Lord John Russell’s amendment 
was rejected, the government motion being car- 
ried by 197 against 128, 

A bill grounded upon these resolutions was 
brought forward after afew days, and read a 
second time without discussion. The battle of 
this question of years was reserved for the 14th 
of June, when the House of Commons resolved 
itself unto a committee on the sugar-duties bull. 
On the morning of that day there had been a 
meeting of the West India body im the city, and 
there it had been agreed to propose a lowering 
of the duty on colonial and East India sugar to 
20s. instead of the 24s proposed by govern- 
ment, and a raising of the duty on white-clayed, 
or equivalent to white-clayed sugar, of foreign 
free-labour produce to 34s, the duty on brown 
or clayed being 30s. The motion to that effect 
before the committee of the house was made by 
Mr. Miles. The discussion that ensued pro- 
duced a strange commingling of Whigs, young 
England champions, and free-trade advocates, 
who for the moment were at one, with Lord 
John Russell at their head, and such was the 
weight of their opposition, that there was a 
majority of twenty against ministers. It was 
thought that Sir Robert Peel must yield or re- 
sign office, but he did neither; on the contrary, 
he resolved to confront the storm which was ex- 
pected to ensue on the 17th, to which day the 
committee was adjourned. He advocated the 
bill, not only as favourable to free-trade princi- 
ples, but the cause of humanity also. by the dis- 
couragement of slave-labour. ‘The proposal of 
government,” he stated, “having been negatived 
by the house, the government had reconsidered 
the subject, and now felt it necessary to adhere 
to their own measure. They considered that the 
consumer would not be benefited; that the West 
Indians would uot be protected; and that the 
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revenue would be seriously injured.” As for 
the rival motion, it was not one differing in 
principle but only in amounts, and therefore the 
house would incur no disgrace in reconsidering 
its late vote, and freeing the government from 
its embarrassment, if they still had confidence in 
its administration. It was also worthy of notice 
that next year would be an important one in re- 
gard to questions of commerce and finance, and 
that this bill was a fitting preparation. It was 
read a third time in a committee of 488, and 
passed by a majority of twenty-two. : 

Another important measure of this year was 
the reduction of the 34 per cents., a public relief 
which the general prosperity and growing pro- 
spects of the country fully warranted. The plan 
for this purpose, which had for some time been 
in expectation, was clearly and satisfactorily 
brought forward by Mr. Goulburn on the 8th of 
March He stated the importance of the mea- 
sure, in which government was called to the un- 
precedented task of legislating upon such a sum 
as £250,000,000, and by which the power and 
resources of the country, and the stability of its 
commercial faith, would be so signally illustrated. 
He then announced his intention of proposing 
the conversion of the 34 into a 3} per cent stock, 
which should continue till October, 1854, after 
which period the interest should be reduced to 
3 per cent.; with a guarantee, that for twenty 
years from 1854, there should be no further 
reduction By this measure the public, from 
October, 1844 to 1854, would save £625,000 per 
annum, and from and after 1854, £1,250,000 per 
annum He proposed also to make such arrange- 
ments, that from next October the payments of 
interest would be nearly equalized in each quar- 
ter. The intimation was received with repeated 
cheers from both sides of the house The bill 
which was brought in to give effect to the resolu- 
tion was read a third time, and passed on the 
19th of March. 

Besides this, an important monetary measure 
which employed the attention of the present ses- 
sion, was the bill introduced by Sir Robert Peel 
for the regulation of the Bank of England, and for 
the administration of banking concerns in gene- 
ral. By an act of parliament passed in 1833, con- 
ferring certain privileges upon the Bank of Eng- 
land, a promise was made not only that the char- 
ter of that institution should expire in 1855, but 
also, that the legislature should have the power of 
revising the charter ten years earlier, by giving 
six months’ notice. On this occasion, nothing 
could exceed the lucid exposition of Sir Robert 
Peel, and the able manner in which he carried 
through the bill, except the importance of the 
movement itself, which constitutes a great era 
in our commercial history. After stating his 
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views respecting the principle for the regulation 
of a paper currency, he thus announced the out- 
lize of the practical measures which he was pre- 
pared to recommend: “I propose, with respect 
to the Bank of England, that there should be an 
actual separation of the two departments of issue 
and banking—that there should be different 
officers to each, and a different system of account. 
I hkewise propose that to the issue department 
should be transferred the whole amount of bul- 
lion now in possession of the Bank, and that the 
issue of bank-notes should hereafter take place 
on two foundations, and two foundations only— 
firat, on a definite amount of securities, and after 
that, exclusively upon bullion, so that the action 
of the public would, in this latter respect, govern 
the amount of the circulation There will be no 
power in the Bank to issue notes on deposits and 
discount of bills, and the issue department will 
have to place to the credit of the banking depart- 
ment the amount of notes which the issue de- 
partment by law will be entitled to issue. With 
respect to the banking business of the Bank. 
continued Sir Robert, “I propose that 1t should 
be governed on precisely the same principles as 
would regulate any other body dealng with 
Bank of England notes The fixed amount of 
securities on which I propose that the Bank of 
England should issue notes is £14,000,000, and 
the whole of the remainder of the circulation is 
to be issued exclusively on the foundation of 
bullion. I propose that there should be a com- 
plete and periodical publication of the accounts 
of the Bank of England, both of the banking | 
and issue department, as tending to increase the 
credit of the Bank, and to prevent pamic and 
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were earnestly entreated by Sir Robert to refrain 
from pronouncing any immediate opinion upon 
them, but allow time for them to be printed, 
and deliberately discussed. This took place on. 
the 20th of May. The resolutions were passed, 
and the bill founded upon them was ratified on 
the 19th of July, with the general concurrence 
of all parties. It established a most important 
commercial change, by separating the business 
of the Bank of England into two distinct de- 
partments, the one for the issue of notes, and the 
other for ordinary banking transactions, thua 
assinilating them into one body. Not the least 
praise bestowed upon the author of the plan 
was, that at a season of great political tempta- 
tion he had avoided more showy and immediate 
remedies, and adopted one which, though certain 
to work well, required the slow and silent opera- 
tion of years to realize its promised benefits. 

Of the other parliamentary proceedings of 
this session, the most important was an “act 
for the regulation of railways” Only ten years 
before this period there had been nothing more 
than one railway in England, being that between 
Manchester and Liverpool, but during the short 
interval, railway speculation had grown into a 
downright national mama, threatemng nothing 
short of national bankiuptcy. Not even the 
South Sea bubble had held out more alluring 
promises, absorbed more capital, or produced so 
many terrible reverses; and the only consolation 
in the present case arose from the perspective 
benefits which the public would ultimately ob- 
tain from the present wild outlay. Already seve- 
ral of the great limes were opened for public 
travel or conveyance, and as the railway com- 


needless alarm. I would therefore enact by law, | panies availed themselves of their exclusive pos- 
that there should be returned to the govern- session by laying on exorbitant fares, the subject 
ment a weekly aceount of the issue of notes by ' had excited the attention of parliament at an early 
the Bank of England—of the amount of bullion, : part of the session, and a select committee was ap- 


of the fluctuations of the bullion, of the amount 
of deposits—in short, an account of every trans- 
action both in the issue department and the 
banking department of the Bank of England; 
and that the government should forthwith pub- , 


pouted to consider the best ineans of adapting this 
rapidly-growing system of communication to the 
wants of the country. In consequence of the 
committee’s decision, a bill was introduced by 
Mr Gladstore, contaiming enactments calculated 


lish unreservedly and weekly a full account of , to protect the public from the injurious effects 
the aarculation of the Bank ” of monopoly and combination, by vesting m the 
After explaining the regulations which he pro- | government a control over such companies as 
posed for private banks, his purpose in these should thereafter come to solicit powers from 
being to limit competition, and confine their! parliament—and a right of intervention for the 
Issues to a specified amount, Sir Robert pro-: reduction of charges and tolls, whenever the 
ceeded to show how his plan of issue allowed to! profita of a railway should exceed the maximum 
the Bank of England to the extent of a fixed of ten per cent on the capital. As this bill so 
amount of securities—to £14,000,000, and his nearly touched the pockets of the principal com- 
proposed rate of interest upon it would accom- panies, the opposition of their representatives in 
plish the saving to government which he had , the house was both keen and fornndable, but after 
already announced. This whole plan was em-! eertain concessions, the bill eventually passed 
bodied im a series of eleven resolutions, that | and was established into law. 
were put from the chair, while the members| Another important act was introduced this 
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year for the regulation of joint-stock companies. 
It was at length found necessary to arrest the 
growth of those fraudulent and fictitious schemes 
which annually sprang up for the ruin of impa- 
tient money-holders, and in this bill the regula- 
tions for testing the character and establishing 
the responsibility of such companies were suffici- 
ently stringent. A striet system of registration was 
established for the names and deseriptions of the 
projectors, and the nature and objects of their 
undertaking were required to be enrolled at an 
office established for the purpose. ‘Reports also 
were to be annually returned to parliament of 
such companies as should have come within the 
provisions of the act during the year. 

In this year of monster meetings and O’Con- 
nell trials, certain concessions were granted to 
Ireland, by which it was hoped the religious 
asperity of its national insubordination would 
be matenally softened. The first of these was 
the Irsh charitable trusts bill, relative to the 
management and supervision of charitable be- 
quests and donationsin Ireland. Hutherto, while 
nearly three-fourths of such bequests were Roman 
Catholic endowments, the buard under which 
their government and administration had been 
placed was almost exclusively Protestant By 
the bill that was now passed after a third read- 
ing, the master of the rolls, the chief baron of the 
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siding according to his rank. The board itself 
was to consist of ten commissioners appointed by 
the crown, of whom five should be Protestants, 
and five Roman Catholics. If a question also arose 
as to the status or condition of any peraon who 
had a right, or claimed to have a nght, under any 
of the deeds of bequest brought before the com- 
mussioners,such question should be referred, if the 
claimant were a Roman Catholic, to the five 
eommiussioners of that persuasion, whose certifi- 
eate of decision should be received as evidence. 
Even this, however, was not enough to satisfy 
the Irish members and their adherenta, who 
complained that their clergy had not been con- 
sulted about this bill, nor their bishops recog- 
nized 1n it by their official titles. Another conces- 
sion granted by parliament, was the abolition of 
certain penal acts still retaied in the atatute- 
book, although they had fallen into desuetude. 
These were thesevere enactments of the periods of 
Ehzabeth, JamesI ,and William and Mary, which, 
however needful in their day, or in accordance 
with the spirit of the age, were thought disgrare- 
ful to the nmeteenth century, as well as utterly 
unfit erther for the protection of Protestantism 
or the subversion of Popery—being chiefly an 
array of pains and penalties inflicted upon 
Roman Catholic observances, or upon a refusal to 
comply with those of the Established church. 


exchequer, and the judges of the prerogative court ; Still, it was not without difficulty that the bill 
(of whom, two out of these three officers might | passed, for 16 was suspected by many zealous 


be Roman Catholics) were to be ex officio mem- 
bers of the board, one or the other of them pre- 


| 


Protestants to be nothing more than a prelude 
to the entire emancipation of Popery. 
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Prosperous state of affairs at the beginning of 1845—Sir Robert Peel’s proposal to continue the income-tax—Hs 


statement of the expediency of the measure—Its connection with the reduction of other taxes—Continued 
discussions on Sir Robert’s proposal—Proposed amendments—Peel’s bill passed for the continuation of the 
income-tax three years longer—Modifications made in the sugar duties—Other financial measures—Bulls 
passed for the regulation of banking in Scotland and Ireland—Bull passed for the amendment of the poor 
laws 1n Scotland—The college of Maynooth—Peel’s Maynooth umprovement bill—Hus proposal for the endow- 
ment of the college—Opposition to the bill, and arguments against 1t—It 1s passed—Sur James Graham’s 
plan for the education of Ireland by the establishment of three colleges—Discussion of 1ts merite—Passng of 
the bill—Opposition to 1t from the Papists of Ireland—Continuing demand for the total abolition of the corn 
lawa—Growing strength of the demand—Proceedings of the anti-corn-law league—Its certainty of success— 
The tmal hastened by the failure of the crope—It commences at the opening of parhament m 1846—Promuse 
given by the partial opening of the ports—Peel’s speech for the abolition of the corn laws—His preliminary 
proposals— His plan of gradual previous to total abolition—Keenness of the followmg debates—Attempta to 
postpone the discussion—Peel’s bill for abohtion of the corn laws carried in the commons—It is passed 
through the House of Lords—Famine and tumults in Ireland—Buill for the suppression of assasmnation and 
violence in Ireland—It passes through the lords, but is rejected by the commons—Sir Robert Peel resigns 
office—His eulogy of Cobden in connection with corn-law abolition—Lord John Russell becomes premier— 
Remedies adopted for the Irish famine—Moeasures for the moral improvement of the army—Indzan affaira— 
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Ameers of Scinde—Their hostility and treachery to the British in the Afghan war—War commenced between 
the Ameers and the British—Victories of Sir Charles Napier at Meeanee and Dubba—The Ameers banished— 
Scinde annexed to our Indian empre—War with the Mahrattas—They are defeated and reduced to subjection 
—Complainta against the government of Lord Ellenborough in India—He is recalled—Invasion of the Com- 
pany’s territories by the Sikhs—They are defeated at Moodkee—Their defeat at Ferozeshah—Their further 
defeata at Alwal and Sobraon—The Sikhs driven across the Sutley—The Punjab occupied by the British 
They take possession of Lahore. 


RMMITE reaction of prosperity which , plus, if the income-tax was continued. That 
had commenced with 1844 still | continuance he now proposed for three years 
continued to go onward m the fol- | longer, and such was his confidence in the elas- 
lowing year. The plentiful har- | ticity of the country, that he thought after that 
vest of the previous autumn was | period the tux might be safely dispensed with. 
OSE UN! accompanied with a brisk trade, | This comprehensive financial plan, which occu- 
and abundant labour for the working classes; | pied three hours and a half in the detail, was so 
while 200 new railway schemes that apphed for | luminous, and withal so promising, that it was 
legislation under the terms of the late act, was a! welcomed with cheers from every part of the 
gratifying proof of the abundance of capital: house. In the debate upon it on the 17th of Feb- 
No political disqmetude also was at hand to} ruary, Mr Roebuck pointed out at great length 
cloud the public tranquillity, with the exception | the unequal, vexatious, and inquisitorial nature 
of the anti-corn-law league, which still continued | of the mcome-tax, aud thought it a worse evil 
its active operations, and occasioned uneasy sur-; than those 1mposts of which it would accomplish 
mises to the agricultural interest. This state of the removal. He therefore proposed a modi- 
public prosperity was an honourable attestation fication of Sir Robert Peel’s motion, by omit- 
to the wise measures of Sir Robert Peel, and an | ting the words “ professions, trades, and offices,” 
encouragement to persevere in his plans of | not with a view of excluding them from taxation 
financial reform, and m bringing forward his | altogether, but of subjecting them hereafter to a 
full scheme before a committee of ways and | discriminating scheme of taxation which he had 
means, which he did so early as the 14th of ‘already described This amendment was re- 
February, the house was not a little startled at | jected by a majority of 208, only 55 voting in 
its boldness. He was aware that retrenchment , its favour, while 263 were against it. 

was the popular cry, and the income-tax the| The discussion was renewed on the Sth of 
chief ground of complaint; and as this tax was | March, and several amendments were proposed 
the sheet-anchor of his financial system, his chief | and reyected. One was by Mr. Bernal Osborne, 
aim was to secure its continuation. This would , for the committal of the bill on that day three 
accomplish the double purpose of carrying on | months, another by Mr. Curteis, to make the 
the efficient performance of the public service, | duration of the tax two years instead of three. 
and affording means for the repeal of other taxes The strongest argument in favour of such a 
that pressed still more heavily upon industry , system of direct taxation was made in the course 
and commercial enterprise He showed that | of this discussion by Lord Sandon “One great 
by the 5th of April there would be a surplus | objection urged against the income-tax,” he de- 
revenue in the exchequer of at least five milhons, | clared, “had been the danger of driving away 
while in twelve months, should the income-tax capital from the country, by imposing so large a 
be discontinued, there would be instead a de-| weight of taxation upon it but when a tax of 
ficiency. Would they then run the risk, he/ three per cent. raised £5,000,000 or £6,000,000, 
asked, of that deficiency, by making no provision | there was not much danger of capital being 
to meet 1t? or would they postpone the considera-: driven away, and a tax of this nature enabled 
tion of that deficiency till the year 1846? He! the house to dispense with a large amount of 
proceeded to show the intentions of munisters | indirect taxation. It was our duty to endeavour 
if the tax was continued It would enable | to provide occupation and employment for the 
them to effect a reduction of the taxes on sugar: | labouring classes; and how was this to be effected? 
it would secure the abolition of export duties on | By promoting the industry of the country in 
all articles whatever, coal not excepted: it| every possible way. But what was the great 
would effect the removal of the duties from 430 | obstruction to the progress of industry? The 
out of the 813 raw materials used in manufac- | taxes imposed upon every description of manu- 
tures. Fo facilitate the transfer of property, he | facture through the customs and excise. Direct 
intended to repeal the auction duty altogether. | taxation, therefore, was hecoming more and more 
He also purposed to relieve the article of glass | advisable; and he should be extremely sorry if 
from all excise duty. All this he would be | the house pledged itself to abandon the income- 
enabled to do without utterly absorbing the sur- | tax at any given period.” 
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After the bill had passed through committee, 
the discussion was renewed on the 10th of March, 
by Mr. Charles Buller proposing the following 
amendment :—“That the circumstances under 
which the renewal of the income-tax is at present 
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proposed, are such as to render it exceedingly 
improbable that parhament will have the power 
of dispensing with its continuance at the end of 
three years; and that it 1s therefore the duty of 
this house to take care that the tax be imposed 
in a form in which 1ts operation shall be less un- 
equal and inquisitorial than it now is.” He com- 
plained that of the 430 articles to be struck out 
of the tanff through the continuance of the tax, 
there was not one which entered materially into 
the common consumption of the poorer classes; 
and that if Sir Robert Peel had dealt frankly 
with the articles of tea, coffee, malt, soap, spirits, 
and wines, he might have so benefited the revenue, 
by diminishing their price, as to make up the 
amount of the loss at the end of three years by 
the increase of consumption. In answer, it was 
stated by the chancellor of exchequer, that the 
articles Mr. Buller had specified, produced a reve- 
nue of £16,000,000 or £17,000,000, and the amend- 
ment was outvoted by 240 against 128. Afterseve- 
ral other proposed amendments were rejected, the 
bill was read a third time, and passed through the 
commons, On the moving of the third reading 
in the lords, on the 4th of April, the arguments of 
the other house were recapitulated, and consider- 
able discussion ensued, and there, as in the com- 
mons, the chief apprehension was, that the opera- 
tion of the tax could not be limited to three years, 
but in all probability would become a fixture. 
Still, however, no better remedy could be dis- 
covered; and after some bitter remarks from the 
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Duke of Richmond, the Marquis of Lansdowne, 
and Lord Ashburton, the bill was read a third 
time and passed. 

On the 24th of February, when the house had 
resolved itself into a committee of ways and 
means, Mr. M. Gibson, for the purpose of ob- 
taining a permanent settlement of the sugar 
duties, moved a resolution as an amendment 
upon that of Sir Robert Peel, that no arrange- 
ment of those duties would be satisfactory and 
permanent which did not involve an equalization 
of duty on foreign and colonial sugar. In opposi- 
tion to this proposal 1t was shown, that the cost 
of cultivating sugar in Jamaica was twice as 
much as in Cuba and Brazil, and that by equal- 
izing the duties, we would ruin the West Indies, 
and defeat the abolition of the slave - trade. 
Accordingly, this amendment was rejected by a 
very large majority. Other discussions and de- 
bates upon the sugar duties followed in the com- 
mittee, mixed with the subject of the corn laws 
and protective duties in general, upon which 
several amendments were proposed, but without 
effect. At last, a compromise was made by Sir 
Robert Peel. he consented to arrangements by 
which compensation should be made for the draw- 
back of the duty upon the sugar now remaining 
in the queen’s warehouses, so that no loss should 
be sustained by1its owners, and this being granted, 
his new scale of duties upon the various sugars, 
foreign and colonial, was passed through the 
committee The same demur occurred upon the 
other parts of the tariff, and chiefly the repeal 
of the auction duties, but with a similar result 
These financial measures having thus passed in 
committee, were equally successful in parliament, 
although not without keen discussions that ex- 
tended over the whole course of the session It 
was indeed a most important financial revolution, 
in which the interests of agriculture, free trade, 
manufactures, and the condition of the working 
classes were deeply at stake. The great annual 
question of the corn laws and free trade re- 
appeared this year also in a vanety of motions, 
which were successively defeated; but a termble 
advocate had already entered into the contest, 
who, 1m the followmg year, was to plead against 
corn-law restrictions with arguments which no 
statesmanship could refute. 

In the course of this year, Sir Robert Peel 
brought in two bills for the regulation of bank- 
ing m Scotland and Ireland, conformable to those 
principles on which he had remodelled the bank- 
ing system in England. His chief aim in these 
proposed changes was to add to the stability of 
the circulation in the United Kingdom, and to 
make Ireland and Scotland bear their propor- 
tionable share of guarantee against commercial 
panic. The bills passed through both houses 
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with little discussion, and were put into opera- 
aon at the beginning of the next year. 

Another important proceeding of 1845, in re- 
lation to Scotland, was a bill for the amendment 
of the poor’s laws in that country. The intro- 
duction of the mercantile spimt had multiphed 
the poverty, as well as increased the wealth of 
the lower orders; but unfortunately, the manly 
spirit of pride and independence which so greatly 
distinguished the Scottish character, had consid- 
erably abated with the yearly multiplication of 
paupers, and private benevolence could no longer 
suffice for the evil. Legal provisions had there- 
fore been devised, but these were only first ex- 
periments, that were soon found too insufficient 
for the growing amount of destitution. The 
chief contents of the new bill to remedy this de- 
fect, which was introduced by the Lord-alvocate 
of Scotland, were thus enumerated by Sir James 
Graham at the second reading.—“ Provisions had 
been made for local inspection; for a responaible 
supervision by a board sitting in the capital, for, 
perfect publicity, for an appeal to the shenff of 
the county (which was given for the first time) 
on the part of the poor man to whom relief was‘ 
refused, for empowering the sheriff to order re- 
lief, and if the quantum were too small, for a 
power of appeal, without expense, to the central 
board, which had complete power, without limi- 
tation, to deal with tk2 quantum of relief, on 
the other hand, 1f the quantum was too great, 
the parish might appeal to the court of session. 
Provisions had also been made for subscription 
to lunatic asylums, for the education of pauper 
children, for medical attendance, and for build- 
ing poorhouses in large cities.” This bill en- 
countered considerable opposition in its various 
stages, chiefly from the Scottish members, but 
after undergoing a few slight alterations, it passed 
through the third reading without a division. 

One question, which if not the most important, 
was certainly the keenest subject of parliamentary 
debate during the session of 1815, demands par- 
ticular notice. As usual in sach cases, Ireland 
was the object of controversy. To provide a 
liberal education for the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Ireland at home, instead of compelling them 
to repair to foreign universities, where 1t was 
thought they would acquire political principles 
hostile to the British government, it had been 
usual for fifty yeara to vote an annual grant of 
£9000 to the college of Maynooth. This pro- 
vision, however, had long been complained of as 
inadequate for the salaries of ten professors, and 
the sustenance of 250 free students which the 
cellege possessed, and the whole Roman Catholic 
prelacy had urgently petitioned for a greatly in-! 
creased allowance. But even the original boon | 
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of £9000 had always been watched with an evil, 
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eye by Protestants of every class throughout. 
the three kingdoms, those of Ireland regarding 
it aa a tampering with the Protestant ascendency 
in that country, and those of England and Seot- 
land as the commencement ef a recognition of 
full equality between Popery and Protestantism. 
Hence the astonishment with which the proposal 
of Sir Robert Peel was received to raise this £9000 
per annum to £30,000, and the loud outcry of 
popular remonstrance as well as thunder-shower 
of petitions that at any earlier period would have 
extinguished it at the outset. 

In proposing his famous “Maynooth improve- 
ment bill,” Sir Robert stated that there were 
three courses left open to her majesty’s ministers. 
These were, to continue the present system and 
grant without alteration—to discontinue the vote 
altogether, and repudiate all connection with 
Maynooth—or liberally t» adopt, improve, and 
extend the institution provided for the education 
of the Roman Catholic priesthood. The first of 
these he regarded as the worst of the three It 
was, he alleged, a profession on the part of go- 
vernment of providing a religious education for 
the spiritual instructors of Ireland, and at the 
sume time so limiting the allowunce as to be 
unfit for such a purpose Besides, if 1t was a 
violation of principle to provide imstruction for 
the Roman Catholic clergy, that guilt was in- 
curred already. He then came to the second al- 
ternative; and to show that we could not aban- 
don ali connection with Maynooth, he went into 
a history of the ongin of that connection, which 
had taken place at a less liberal period, and when 
irish Popery was mwre strictly eoerced. “These 
disabilities,” he added, “ have been now entirely 
removed ; the Irish Roman Catholics are placed 
upon the same footing with ourselves in respect. 
to civil privileges: should we now, in opposition 
to the acta of our predecessors, aay to themn— 
‘That favour which was granted to you under 
the admmistration of Mr Pitt must now be 
withheld from you on account of a conscientious 
scruple?’ Sur, I should deprecate the effect of 
such a step. It is not the amount of the pecu- 
nary grant; what I deprecate ie the animus it 
would indicate. We should never be able to 
convince those from whom the grant was with- 
held that those scruples which were not felt by 
George IIL, by Mr, Pitt, by the exclusively Pro- 
testant legislature of their own country, are now 
felt to such a degree by us that we must abandon 
the connection which was thus formed.” 

After having disposed of the first and second. 
alternative, Sir Robert proceeded to the third, 
whieh was, to improve the institution of May- 
nonth, and elevate its tone of education; and he 
explained the proposal which he was commis- 
sioned to make on the part of government. The 
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salaries of the professors were to be raised, 500 
free students were to be supported, and the 
buildings of the college were to be put into re- 
pair. For all this the sum of £40,920 would in 
the first instance be necessary, and afterwards a 
grant, of course not an annual one, of £30,000 a 
year. (There was no small amount of astonish- 
ment expressed at this intumation.) The laws 
regulating land purchase were also to be waived 
in favour of the institution, so that the trustees, 
who hitherto could purchase only to the amount 
of £1000 per annum, and that for the term of 
their own lives, were now to be incorporated, and 
enabled “to hold real property to the extent of 
£3000 per annum, should members of the Roman 
Catholic faith be desirous to contribute to the 
college so incorporated.” Finally, the repairs of 
the college buildings were to be consigned to the 
board of works like other public structures, and 
to be included in its annual estimates After un- 
folding the whole of his plan, which seemed to 
fall like an explosive shell among the Protestant 
members, Sir Robert craved permission to bring 
in his bill, and ended with the following words — 
“We do not think that there 1s any violation of 
conscientious scruples involved in our proposi- 
tion We believe that it 1s perfectly compatible 
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house, and three im the upper. Ht would be as 
difficult therefore to give even asammary of these 
debates, as to convey a distinct idea of their 
warmth and asperity. Against the bill 1t was 
argued, that to endow the college of Maynooth 
was to provide a stronghold aad training ground 
for Insh agitation—that 1t would be a nursery 
for Jesuits—that a state could not conscien- 
tiously support two different religions, as if both 
were equally true—that by this measure of en- 
dowment we established and rooted Popery im 
Ireland, even though a time should come when 
the Insh themselves might be imclimed to quit 
it—and that in spite of all the promises they 
had given as the price of former concessions, the 
Irish bishops persisted mm their invasions on the 
Protestant constitution, and would still continue 
their hostility. The arguments on the other side 
were derived in hke manner from considerations 
of conscience and pohtical expediency, but as 
these are so well understood from their continual 
iteration and reiteration on the public ear, 1t 13 
unnecessary even to revert to them. It1s enough 
to say that they were in many cases liable toa 
twofold application, and might as justly have 
been used by the opposite party as by the advo- 
cates for the endowment Thus even as the 


to hold steadfast the profession of our faith with- ; means of stilling Irish agitation, upon which the 
out wavering, and at the same time to improve ' plea of the ministers was founded, it was shown 
the education and to elevate the character of those | that on the other hand this boon to Popery would 
who—do what you will—pass this measure or re- | stir up a more formidable agitation still through 
fuse it—must be the spiritual guides and religious out the collected Protestantism of Great Britain. 
instructors of milhons of your fellow-country- , On a division there were for the second reading 


men.” Lord John Russell supported the motion, 
and permission to bring the bill into parhament 
was carried by a majority of 102, the votes in 1ts 
favour being 216, and against it 114 

The more zealous portion of the Protestant 
party had been so taken by surprise that no sys- 
tem of oppomtion had been organized, and they 
now began to muster their whole strength for the 
conflict of tlre second reading. Churchmen and 
dissenters were at one against a common enemy; 
while such of the Tory party as cared little for 
the theological merits of the question, were op- 
posed to the Maynooth bill on political grounds. 
It was recognized by all as a preliminary step to 
the endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy, 
and as auch, hostile and dangerous alike to church 
and state. Public meetings were therefore called 


during the interval, petitions were sent from | 
almost every part of the United Kingdom, and ' 


amongst the various elections which took place 
at the period the sentiments of the candidates 
upon the Maynooth endowment was the test of 
their fitness for a seat in parliament. 

Under these auspices the second reading was 
moved on the llth of April, and the discussion 


it oceazioned oceupied six evenings in the lower | 


' 323, and against it 176, giving a majority for the 
bill of 147. On the order of the day being read 
for goimg into committee, Mr. Ward moved the 

| following resolution for amendment —‘‘ That it is. 

the opinion of this house, that any provimon to 
be made for the purposes of the present bill ought 
to be taken from the funds already applicable to 
ecclesiastical purposes im Ireland.” He proceeded 
to show that, while the Scottish church, with its 

3,000,000 of Presbyterians, was endowed to the 

amount of not more than £200,000, the Insh 

Protestant church, of not more than 850,000 Pre- 

testants, received a revenue of £650,000. Out of 

this endowment the required amount might be 
subtracted for Maynooth, while such a proceed- 
ing, he alleged, would neutralize the dissenting 
opposition. After a long debate, Mr. Ward's 
motion was rejected by a large majority, and the 
endowment was authorized to be paid from the 
| consolidated fund. The third reading of the bill 
was introduced, after several amendments had 
been rejected by large majorities; and the debate, 
which was continued during three nights, was 
chiefly occupied with arguments of a theological 
| nature. When the votes were taken, there ap- 
peared for the bill 317, and against it 184. 
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The bill having thus passed through the com- 
mona, was introduced for a second reading into 
the lords by the Duke of Wellington, on the | was to be so utterly unconnected with religious 
2d of June. The lay advocates in its favour, | distinctions, as to be equally adapted to Protes- 
besides the Great Captain, were the Duke of | tant and Papist. The plan was developed by Sir 
Cambridge, Lord Brougham, Lord Beaumont, the | James Graham, the secretary of state for the 
Marquis of Normanby, Earl Spencer, the Earl of 
St. Germains, Lord Monteagle, and Lord Stanley; 
its opponents were the Duke of Newcastle, the G _ 

Duke of Manchester, Lord Roden, the Earl of 
Winchelsea, and the Earl of Charleville. Among 
the spiritual lords were the Bishops of Norwich % f y 


was but a step in advance to a more complete 
system of Irish education, and that education 





and St. David’s, and the Archbishop of Dublin, 
who spoke in favour of the bill, while against 1t 


were the Bishops of London, Exeter, and Cashel. ? A 
The fact of these right reverend speakers arrayed rs <s 
on opposite sides, as well as the arguments they : ee 


adduced, showed how singularly the questions, 
both of conscience and political expediency, could 
be applied equally for and against the measure. 
The chief indication of novelty which the dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords presented, arose — . 
from the amendment proposed by Lord Roden —s 
for an inquiry by a select committee into the ~w% Se 5G = 
character of the education given at Maynooth ee 
He declared he had ascertained from the text- cu J ines Gukwise Hak 
books and history of the institution, that the From a portrait by 8 W Reynolds 
instruction given was of anti-social and disloyal 
tendency, and he knew that the people of Eng- home department, upon the 9th of May. After 
land, who had petitioned so largely against this pointing out the manner i which the plan for 
bill, would not be satisfied if investigation were | the separate religious instruction of the children 
refused. He was seconded by the Bishop of , of the two parties of religionists had failed in the 
London, who declared that the principles taught | schools established in Ireland upon that prin- 
at Maynooth were calculated to make the priests ciple, and how much better the national schools 
democrats in politics, and bigots in religion, ,; had succeeded where religious teaching was left 
and he asked, “Could they be justified, then, in , to the care of parents and guardians, he proposed 
endowing a college to carry out such a system, that these educational advantages, at present 
without at least exacting from those to be in- limited to the lower classes of the Irish, should 
trusted with the working of it some distinct and be also imparted to the middle and upper ranks 
definite pledge that the system itself should How this could be accomplished he showed from 
be improved, and its worst features removed?” the example of the colleges of London and Edin- 
Lord Roden’s amendment was rejected by a_ burgh, where there was an absence of all religious 
large majority. At the third reading of the tests, and he proposed that three provincial insti- 
bill, it was passed by 181 votes against 50. tutions should be established in Treland upon the 
Before it passed, an amendment was proposed same principle. Coming to details, he proposed 
by the Earl of Winchelsea, that its operation | that Cork should be the site of the college for 
should be limited to a period of three years, but the south, Galway or Limerick for the west, and 
without effect In this way, the endowment of Derry or Belfast for the north of Ireland—that 
the college of Maynooth seemed to be so perman- ! government should grant £100,000 for their erec- 
ently established, that nothing short of a great | tion—and that an endowment of £6000 should 
national revolution could dislodge it. From that | be assigned annually to each. In these, all the 
period to the present, it has never ceased to be | sciencea were to be taught except theology, al- 
a bone of contention and ground of remonstrauce, | though there should be no restriction to the vol- 
which every year becomes louder and stronger, | untary endowment of a professorship of theology 
giving ita best advocates good cause to apprehend | in any of these colleges, the attendance upon its 
that they have gone too far, and legislated too | lectures to be voluntary also. 
rashly. Such is but an outline of the new government 
Even this measure, however, was felt at the | plan of education for Ireland, by which it was 
time to be not enough. The college endowment | hoped all religious parties would be brought 
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together upon the neutral ground of a secular 
education. It was welcomed by the liberal Irish 
members, and not opposed by their conservative 
brethren. The chief opposition was from Sir 
Robert Inglis, who denounced the plan as one of 
the most gigantic schemes of godless education 
that had ever been proposed in any country. The 
bill was introduced; and at the second reading, on 
the 2d of June, the discussion, which was a very 
full one, extended over two nights. The main 
argument against it was that of Sir Robert Inglis 
—that it was a “gigantic scheme of godless edu- 
cation,” because it was dissociated from religious 
instruction. Sir James Graham stated in reply, 
that no measure for the theological instruction of 
the students in these colleges by a state endow- 
ment would be acceptable to the people of Ire- 
land—that a Roman Catholic college in the south, 
a Presbyterian college in the north, and a Church 
of England college in Dublin, would only give 
a fresh stimulus to those religious disturbances 
which distracted Ireland too much already Lord 
John Russell thought the plan not conciliatory 
enough towards the Roman Catholics, and pro- 
posed that the bill should be made more palat- 
able to their clergy, by admitting them to a share 
in the legislation of these colleges. During this 
second reading, Mr. O’Connell, who had hitherto 
been absent in Ireland, appeared in his place in 
the house, and denounced the bill, because it did 
not make religion the basis of education, This, 
he thought, should be established not only as a 
part, but an essential part of the proposed sys- 
tem He declared that if they did not attend to 
the advice of the Irish Roman Catholic prelates, 
their colleges could not succeed—that the advice 
of these prelates had been in several cases disre- 
garded, and that they considered the bill a “ penal 
and revolting measure.” “ Penal!” said Sir James 
Graham. ‘“ Yes; they considered it penal,” re- 
plied the enfeebled agitator, “because they were 
deprived of doing the duty they owed to the 
principles of their religion.” He demanded a 
hall in which each particular religion should be 
taught, and in this he was seconded by Lord 
John Russell, who brought forward the proposal 
as an amendment, which was negatived by 117 
to 42. Other proposals of amendment followed 
on several parts of the bill, but with a similar 
result. At the discussion on the third reading, a 
collateral subject was introduced upon the re- 
venues and management of Trinity College, as to 
whether that college had not been originally 
founded with Roman Catholic property, and 
whether its income, funds, and offices might not 
be extended to Roman Catholics and Protestants 
alike. It was meant to bring the question of 
equality between the two religions in Ireland to 
the test, and to show, that in spite of all the pro- 
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fessions of the present ministry, they were still 
as far from this even-handed dealing as before. 
Thus a fresh element of controversy was intro- 
duced, with which the subject of the new colleges 
and the exclusion of religious endowments and 
theological chairs was curiously blended. The 
majority for the third reading was 177 to 26, 
and the bill was read and passed accordingly. 
In the lords it passed with less discussion and 
equal unanimity. 

In this way the “godless colleges” were estab- 
lished in Ireland. The unlucky term, derived 
from the expression of Sir Robert Inglis, which 
was bandied to and fro during the debate, both 
among the commons and lords, was at last caught 
and secured by the fanatics of the Romish faith, 
by whom it was perpetuated asa nickname. This 
was not all, for so stanch was the opposition of 
the Irish priesthood, that they obtamed from 
Pope Pius [X a rescript prohibiting the attend- 
ance of the Roman Catholic youths of Ireland 
upon these secular, and therefore profane educa- 
tional institutions. Thus the resistance came not 
from zealous Protestantism, as in the case of the 
endowment of Maynooth, but from the bigotry 
of Popery and the ambition of the Irish priest- 
hood, that could tolerate no system of instruc- 
tion in which they were not allowed to rule. 
The course of these colleges has therefore as yet 
been a struggle, while the chances seem equal of 
success or failure. As was originally proposed, 
£100,000 was granted for the erection of the 
buildings, and £18,000 per annum for salaries to 
office-bearers, and prizes for the encouragement 
of learning. As in colleges of more recent estab- 
lishment, both in Britain and the Contiment, 
neither the professors nor students reside within 
the walls. The appointment and removal of pro- 
fessors is vested in the crown. 

While these were the principal movements of 
this year, a great national calamity was at work 
for the accomphshment of changes which poli- 
tical combinations could not effect. We allude 
to the agricultural bhght of this year’s harvest, 
and the important concessions which it extorted 
from the powerful landed interest of Great Bri- 
tain. 

As yet, we have taken little notice of the long 
opposition carried on against the corn laws, and 
the insufficiency of Sir Robert Peel’s sliding scale 
to allay it. A total abolition of restrictions on the 
importation of corn was demanded, and nothing 
short of this would satisfy the claimants. To add 
also to the intensity of the contest, a strong feel- 
ing of political rivalry was largely mixed with it, 
so that it was considered a life-and-death ques- 
tion between the two great parties into which 
British society was divided —the agricultural 
and the manufacturing communities. While 
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the question was kept alive in partiament by the | more important benefit te the cause than “over- 
annual motion of Mr. Villiers for a committee | flowing houses” in the capital was found in the 
f the whole house to conmder the operation of | counties. To this department the league having 
the corn-importing duties, with a view to their | turned its scrutmy, was soon enabled to discover 
immediate abolition, the subject was agitated | that the landed interest was strongest there, 
powerfully throughout the kingdom, by the pub- | through the multiplication of the franchise among 
dications of the anti-corn-law league, and the | the tenants-at-will, by which votes could be 
«rators whom they employed te explain and ad- | fraudulently increased to almost any amount. 
veeate their principles in out-of-door meetings | Te counteract the predominance which the re- 
and in-door assemblies In 1841, this league | gistration gave to the landed interest in the 
foand a voice m parhament through Mr. Rich- | counties, it was necessary to make the forty-shil- 
ard Cobden, the pupil of Colonel Thompson in | ling clause available for the manufacturing com- 
munity, according to the terms of the reform biil. 
are And this could be honestly, as well as easily 
done. A house entitled to confer the franchise 
might be purchased for £30 or £140, while such 
articles of purchase were in plenty throughout 
the Enghsh market. Upon this idea Mr Cobden 
and the league acted. Offices were opened by 
the association for registering such land and 
houses, surveying the property, and preparing 
the conveyance deeds, so that the purchaser, 
freed from the business technicalities, had only 
to make his election of the place he wished to 
occupy, and pay down the money = In this way, 
; not merely voters were secured, but industrious 
| artisans and labourers were taught to invest 
| their savings in a way best fitted to secure their 
independence. 
| Such was now the progress of the anti-corn- 
i law league that the repeal of the restrictions was 
only a question of time ‘Years might yet elapse; 
but the result was so certain, that 1t was already 
Ricwarp Corpex, M P —From a lithographic portrait | contemplated as inevitable by the stanchest of 
the old protectionists Unmistakeable symptoms 
the anti-corn-law theory, who was now ita active of wavering and yieldmg had also been manifest- 
promulgator and eloquent chammon; and the ing themselves in parhament. Sir James Graham 
statements he made of the distresses of the had declared his conviction that the prosperity 
working classes through the dearness of bread, of the landed interest was dependent on that of 
had compelled the most unreflecting to listen , the other classes, and that a gradual repeal] of 
He was ably seconded by Mr Bright, whoee | protection would be necessary for agriculture. all 
powers of political oratory had found a successful | that he deprecated was suddenness. Lord John 
theme Gradually, also, even farmers, magistrates, ' Russell had also declared, that he could no longer 
country squires and noblemen had their eyes recommend the fixed duty of 8s., which he 
opeued to a new light which they had hitherto. had proposed in 1841. and that should he ad- 
resisted, and they either joined the league, or vocate the cause again, it would be for a amaller 
ceased to oppose it. A still more formidable duty of 4s., 5s, or 64., but not Jess than 4s. 
movement of this new power in the state was. While statesmen were thus toying with a ques- 
in the metropolis itself, where it effected such a tion which they felt they must sooner or later 
Jodgment as enabled it to influence every portion give up, the elements themeelves, or rather Him 
of the empire The usual halis of London were whom they obey, had pronounced itsdoom A 
at last found insufficient for the crowds that cold and late spring was succeeded by cold and 
thronged to the meetings of the anti-corn-law long-continued showers, which threatened such 
league; and in 1843, Drury Lane was engaged a defective harvest, that a larger amount of im- 
for Wednesday evenings, where tales as tragic, ported grain would be necessary; and uniess 
and far more true, of sorrow and suffering were the American market should be overstocked, our 
recorded to the thousands who weekly assembled | hopes of assistance from any European market 
there, than even Shakspeare or Otway had em- | would be vain. But it was not the grain alone 
bodied, or Kean and Kemble acted. But a still | that suffered by the chilling rain: brown spots 
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‘began to appear mpon the leaves of the potato; 
these were soon found to be indications of rot- 
tenneas at the root; and at last it was diseovered 
that the potato crop ef Ireland and the greater 
part of Britain, the sole or chief snbeistence of 
millions, was ruined by a mysterious blight such 
as had never before been witnessed. A national 
famine was not only inevitable but at hand, and 
the remedy must be immediate. Towards the 
close of the year the question of all parties was, 
“‘Are the ports to be opened?” Meetings of 
cabinet councils were frequent; but although 
Sur Robert Peel yielded to the stern mecessrty, 
and was desirous that the ports should be thrown 
open, se many of his colleagues were opposed 
to the measure, that m December he resigned. 
Upon this, Lord John Russell was summoned 
by her majesty for the purpose of forming a new 
government; but this offer he was obliged to de- 
cline, as his party were in a considerable mino- 
rity in the commons. Lord Stanley and other 
dissentients to the corn-law abolition had previ- 
ously received the same offer, but had declined 1t. 
The only hope after all seemed to he in the retired 
munister, who at his departure had expressed his 
willingness to support, in his private capacity, 
whatever new minister might be appomted, m 
effecting a settlement of the question of the corn 
laws; and upon this declaration her majesty acted 
when the other applications had failed. On the 
19th of December therefore, only a few days after 
he had left office, Sir Robert Peel was mduced to 
resume it, and having reconstructed his cabinet, 
he was now prepared to encounter the noblest, 
but at the same time the most difficult task which 
a@ publie character can perform—to tell the world 
that all his lifetime he had been the champion 
and advocate of a great political fallacy; and 
that now, he recanted under the force of circum- 
stances which had convinced him of the error 
of his choice. 

All was in readiness for that great political 
conflict, that had occupied so many years of pre- 
paration, and on which so many interests were 
at stake. Parhament was opened on the 19th of 
January, 1846, by the queen in person, and an 
allusion to the failure of the potato crop, the de- 
ficiency of food which it would occasion, and an 
earnest recommendation to co-operate in adopt- 
ing such means as might alleviate the sufferings 
‘which the calamity would cause, formed an 1m- 
portant part of the royal speech. The inferior 
business to which the attention of the houses was 
called was only prefatory to the great event, and 
consisted of a remission of several duties in the 
produce and manufacture of other countries, and 
a considerable reduction in others. Among these 
changes in the tariff, one connected with food was 


of eapecial significance. Animal food and vege- 
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tables were to be admitted duty free, and that 
on butter, cheese, hops, and cured fish was to be 
reduced one half. Live animals also, and several 
other minor articles, were exempted from duty. 
This “note of preparation” was given m Sir 
Robert’s speech on the 27th of January, wher 
every part of the house was crowded with ex- 
pecting auditors, and when even the street was 
filled with hundreds who had tickets, but could 
not obtain admission. It 18 enough to add, that 
these proposals were afterwards passed with little 
demur , all their importance, which at any other 
season would have been a fruitful source of de- 
bate, was absorbed im the great controversy at 
issue 

In his opening speech to the house, which 
lasted four hours, Sir Robert Peel frankly ac- 
knowledged the awkwarduess of his position. 
He would not deny, he said, that his opinions on 
the subject of protection had undergone great 
change, and that he did not feel himself humhated 
by the confession On the contrary, he claimed 
for himself the privilege of yielding to the force 
of reason and argument, and of acting upon his 
enlarged experience, and upon his more matured 
conviction It was the experience of the last 
three years that had forced his new convictions 
upon him, by showing him that his former argu- 
ments were no longer tenable During that 
period, prices had been high and wages unwont- 
edly low, so that the effect had been an universal 
distress among the labouring population. He 
then showed that the removals jutherto made 
upon protecting duties had been accompanied 
with a material improvement upon the revenue, 
but without any detriment to the agricultural 
interest. Now that a new calamity had befallen 
the country, by a scarcity of that article which 
formed a considerable portion of the food of the 
people, government must perceive that 1t was 
impossible for them any longer to maintain the 
existing corn laws in their present integrity. 
After describing the reluctance of his cabinet to 
accord with these views, or to act upon them, 
which occasioned his resignation, and alluding 
to his recal to office, on the understanding that 
he was to follow out his own line of procedure, 
he added, in allusion to the new trials with 
which his office was encompassed, and the only 
terms on which he would submit to hold it- “It 
is a burden far above my physical, infinitely 
beyond my intellectual strength. The relief 
from it with honour would be a favour, and not 
a pumshment. But while honour and a sense 
of public duty require it, I do not shrink from 
office. Iam ready to incur ita responsibilities, 
to bear its sacrifices, to confront its honourable 
perils; but I will not retain it with mutilated 
power and shackled authority. I will not stand 
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at the helm during the tempestuous night, if 
that helm is not allowed freely to traverse; I 
will not undertake to direct the course of the 
vessel by observations taken in the year 1842. 
I will reserve to myself the unfettered power of 
judging what will be for the public interest. I 
do not desire to be the minister of England, 
but while Iam minister of England I will hold 
office by no servile tenure; I will hold office un- 
shackled by any other obhgation than that of 
consulting the public interests and providing 
for the public safety.” 

On the 27th of January Sir Robert brought 
before the House of Commons his great scheme 
of commercial and financial policy. It ranged | 
over a large variety of objects; for, as he stated, | 
the great principle of the relaxation of protec- | 
tive duties was not to be confined to any par- 
ticular interest; on the contrary, he would ask 
all classes, manufacturing, commercial, and agri- 
cultural, to make the sacrifice, if such it might 
be considered, to the common good. He then 
proceeded to loosen the several props of the 
protective system. Of all the duties on raw 
material imported from foreign countries, only 
two remained—the duty on tallow, and that on 
timber - on the former, he proposed a reduction 
from 3s 2d. to Is. 6d. per cwt., and on the latter, 
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He did not intend to propose their immediate 
repeal; but on the other hand, that their con- 
tinuation should be only temporary, for the sake 
of giving time for a final adjustment of the ques- 
tion in relation to the agricultural interest. His 
bill, therefore, would contain the proposal that 
after a certain date, grain of all kinds should 
come in duty free, and that in the meantime a 
considerably reduced duty should continue upon 
it for three years and not longer. In the interval 
that should thus elapse until the 1st of February, 
1849, he proposed that the scale of duty on im- 
ported wheat should range from 10s. a quarter 
when its average price was under 48s., to 8&8. a 
quarter when it was under 54s, According to 
this diminished rate, there would be a duty of 
‘only 4s. per quarter on wheat at its present 
price, instead of 16s, while every other grain 
taken out of bond for consumption in the home 
market would have to pay little more than a 
nominal duty. This arrangement he intended 
to accompany with certain provisions for the 
interests of the agricultural party; such as the 
alleviation of the burdens on lands by highway 
ratea, the law of settlement, and the expense for 
the maintenance of county jails, with additional 
facilities allowed by the state for the improve- 
ment of agricultural skill and industry. In con- 


wu gradual reduction, until it reached a point , , clusion, he suggested that, as his measure in- 
where it should be permanently fixed at a future | volved a great decrease in the revenue, as well 


day. 


The manufacturers having thus free access as au annual charge of £600,0U0, the discussion 


to every raw material of manufacture, were to upon it should be deferred till that day week. 
relinquish in return the protection they enjoyed As a longer time was demanded by several of 
in wool, linen, and cotton, upon the coarser the members, the delay was protracted till the 
articles of which the duties of importation were ' 9th of February. Upon that day, the subject 


to be abandoned while those upon the finer were 
to be reduced from twenty to ten per cent. In 


like manner, the duty upon silk was to be re- : 
duved from thirty to fifteen per cent. After ; 


enumerating other articles of less consequence 
upon which similar reductions were to be made, 
Sir Robert advauced to the main subject at 
issue. These were the articles connected with 
agriculture upon which -import duties were 
levied. That upon all seeds was to be dimin- 
ished to 5s per cwt. Indian corn, so useful in 
the fattening of cattle, was to be imported duty 
free. Buckwheat and buckwheat-flour were to 
be admitted in the same manner. The duties 
upon the importation of foreign butter, cheese, 
and cured fish were to be reduced to half their 
amount. All articles of agricultural produce 
which constituted food as distinct from corn, 
every kind of vegetable and animal food, and all 
live animals from foreign countries were to be 
imported duty free. 

Having thus approached the formidable ques- 
tion with a cautious step, Sir Robert unfolded his 
proposed change upon the corn laws themselves. 


was resumed with an earnestness commensurate 
with ita importance. Nor was violence of speech 
or even downright personality spared, for each 
speaker felt his own pecumary interests more 
or less involved in the contest. Perhape this 
may account for the strong opposition which the 
bill unexpectedly encountered from several who 
hitherto had been the constant supporters of 
government. The debate commenced with an 
amendment of Mr. Philip Miles, member for 
East Somersetahire, that the house go into com- 
mittee on that duy six months. Fifty-five 
speakers advocated the cause of protection, and 
forty-eight that of free trade, while the discussion 
was carried on by repeated adjournmenta for 
twelve nights. On a division, the motion of Sir 
Robert Peel was carried, the amendment of Mr. 
Miles being rejected by a majority of 337 to 240. 

On the 2d of March, when the house went into 
committee, and after the first resolution had been 
moved, Mr. Villiers proposed as an amendment, 
“That all duties on imported corn do now cease. 
He expressed his conviction that immediate 
abolition was not only more generally desired, 
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but a better measure than a postponement for that the word “oats” should be omitted in the 
three years; and he thought that Sir Robert | specified articles upon which the duty was to be 
must be of the same mind himself,as he had reduced. This he urged upon the plea that, as 
proposed the opening of the ports in November, | Ireland in the last and former years had an 
which was tantamount to abolition. Sir Robert annual exportation of oats to the value of 
Peel stated in reply, that if an immediate instead | | £2,500,000, even if a free importation of oats 
of a deferred repeal was carried, he should accept _ from abroad lowered the price of that grain to 
the amendment, but that he preferred the latter | the extent of ten per cent., that country would 
measure to the ‘former. His sentiment was fol- | be a sufferer by the change to the amount of 
lowed by Lord John Russell, who thought that | £250,000 per annum. This new-born zeal for 
the success of the abolition question would be | Ireland was answered by the chancellor of the 
endangered if the amendment were carried. The | exchequer, who showed that, 1f this amendment 
amendment of Mr. Villiers was rejected by a | passed, oats, instead of paying one shilling per 
majority of 265 against 78. O. the 20th of | quarter of duty after the lst of February, 1849, 
March, the corn bill, with certain modifications | along with certain other grains, would be admitted 
upon the original proposal for the importation of | without paying any duty at all, and thus Ireland 
maize duty free, stood for a second reading, and | itself would be the principal sufferer. The amend- 
the debate was continued through four nights. | ment was withdrawn, as was also that of Sir 
The usual delay of a six months’ adjournment ; Charles Burrell, for a s1x months’ delay, on the 
was again proposed, and upon this amendment | footing that the distress of Ireland was not so ex- 
the protectionists rallied for a fresh encounter | treme as had been asserted The bill did not ar- 
On this occasion, Sir Robert Peel—who, since the | rive at the last stage till the 11th of May, and even 
opening of parliament, had been reproached in | then, when the third reading was proposed, a de- 
every form of language for tergiversation and | bate of three nights occurred, in which the same 
apostasy, and threatened with every kind of | arguments that had been again and again refuted 
political retribution — indignantly repelled the | were brought forward, and urged with all their 
charge, as he had repeatedly done, and defied | former violence. At length, on the 16th, when 
its consequences “I am not surprised,” he said, | every mode of opposition had been exhausted, 
‘‘to hear honourable members predict to me that |! the third reading was carried by a majority of 
my tenure of power is short Let these measures | ninety-eight, those in its favour being 327, and 
pass into a law. Suspend your indignation until those against it 229. Such was the result after 
then; and then it will be perfectly open to you la parhamentary conflict, the length and the vir- 
to determine what measure you will adopt for | ulence of which have seldom been surpassed, even 
the purpose of terminating my political life. I | in our assembly of national representatives 
shall still pursue steadily that course which my | In the lords, the chef debate on the corn bill 
conscience tells me I should take, let you and , took place upon the question of the second read- 
those opposite pursue what course you think img on the 25th of May. The speeches were 
right.” He afterwards added, what succeeding | scarcely less ardent than those which had rung 
emergencies but too well justified “You may , for weeks in the House of Commons, while the 
think I have taken too great precautions against ' repetition of the same arguments showed how 
Irish famine. you are mistaken. Events will , Sincerely each speaker felt upon the subject, 
prove that these precautions are not unneces- whether as a political partizan or a landholder. 
sary But even if 1t were not so, the motive was | The second reading passed by a majority of forty- 
to rescue a whole population from the calamity | seven. At the third reading, several amend- 
of possible famine and disease; and I shall, under ; | ments were successively outvoted, one of these 
these circumstances, be easy under such an accus- | being proposed by the Duke of Buckingham, 
ation.” The second reading was carried by a ma- ' the other by the Earl of Wicklow, a third by the 
jority of 88, 302 being for, and 214 against it Duke of Richmond, and a fourth by Lord Ash- 
On the 4th of May, when discussion was re- | burton. This recusant spirit evinced by the 
sumed previous to the third reading, all the ex- | members of the upper house had been tempe- 
pedients of delay were adopted for the final ' rately admonished in the following words by the 
struggle. On this occasion, Lord George Ben- , Duke of Wellington. “If we reject this bill, my 
tinck, who moved a postponement till that day lords, we know that we reject the bill which 
six months, declared that, as on former occasions, has been passed and agreed to by the two other 
the distress of Ireland had been greatly exag-' branches of the constitution, and that the House 
gerated. After two divisions which were occa- | of Lords will stand alone in rejecting it. This 
gioned by the opponents of the bill, the order of , is the consideration with which I beg your lord- 
the day was carried, and the house went into | ships to look at the question This is a posi- 


committee, when Lord Géorge Bentinck proposed | tion, my lords, in which so Aa ought not, in which 
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you cannot stand; it is a position in which 
you are powerless, and can do nothing. You 
have vast influence on public opinion; but sepa- 
rated from the crewn and from the House of 
Commons, you can do nothing until the connec- 
tion with them is revived.” The third reading 
was passed, but not without a struggle. Several 
of the dissentient lords declared their deep dis- 
trust and disapproval of the measure, and of the 
mode in which it had been carried; while the 
Duke of Richmond expressed his regret to see 
gach a measure become law without an amend- 
ment appearing on the journals of the house. 
He would advise the farmers to agitate against 
it, and for an adequate protection not only to 
agriculture, but to every species of national 
industry. 

Although the new facilities for the :mporta- 
tion of cheap food had an especial reference to 
Treland, it was evident that something more than 
the corn bill would be necessary for the tranquil- 
lity of that continually agitated, and now famine- 
threatened country. The insecurity of life, and 
the prevalence of assassination and deeds of vio- 
lence, had so greatly increased at the commence- 
ment of this year, that a bill was introduced upon 
the subject on the 2ith of February It was imtro- 
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It was noticed as a curious coincidence, that this 
bill, which had for its object the security of life 
and repression of crime in Ireland, was defeated 
on the very same evening that the corn-law bill, 
which had for 1ta chief object the relief of Irish 
destitution and misery, was successfully carried 
through its last stage in the House of Lords. 
Having effected the great object for which he 
had resumed office, and effected it against an 
amount of obloquy and opposition that would 
have turned most statesmen from the attempt, 
Sir Robert Peel felt that his mission was accom- 
phshed. In addition to the final settlement of 
that great controversy of years, that of the Ore- 
gon territory, which threatened to involve us in 
an American war, was amicably adjusted, and the 
state of trade and finances was prosperous and 
full of promise. On the 29th of June, therefore, 
the resignation of Sir Robert Peel and his con- 
servative ministry was announced in both houses 
by the Duke of Wellington Seldom has a British 
premier been enabled to retire from office under 
such happy auspices, or in the midst of such gene- 
ral affection and confidence. His last act was one 
of disinterested justice it waa to attribute the 
honour of the recent victory to him by whore 
labours the way had been prepared “There isa 


duced also, 1m the first instance, not into the House : name,” he said, “which onght to be associated 
of Commons, but of Lords, by the Earl of St. Ger- | with the success of these measures It 1s not the 
mains, who, after a statistical account, which | name of the noble lord the member for London 
showed the offences against the person, property, | [Lord John Russell], neither is it my name. Sir, 


and public peace, to have risen m a twelvemonth 
from 3102 into 5281 cases, proposed his measures 


the name which ought to be, and which will be 
associated with the success of these measures, is 


for their suppression. These chiefly consisted of | the name of a man who, acting, 1 beheve, from 


quartering an increased constabulary force upon 
any district in which a murder had been con- 


pure and disinterested motives, has advocated 
their cause with untiring energy, and by appeals 


mitted, and preventing people from being absent | to reason, enforced by an eloquence the more to he 


from their dwellings between sunset and sanmse, 
the time when murders were usually committed 
To enforce these regulations, and also to compens- 
ate the sufferers or their representatives, it was 
further proposed that the vice-regal powers of the 
lord-lieutenant should be matemally mereased. 
The second and also the third reading of the bill, 
whose operation was limited to the ist of October, 


admired, because it was unaffected and unadorned 
—the name which ought to be, and which will 
be associated with the success of these measures, 
is the name of Richard Cobden. Without scruple, 
sir, I attribute the succers of these measures to 
him.” 

The retirement of Sir Robert Peel was foul- 
lowed by the accession of Lord John Russell to 


1849, after a few shght modifications, was passe | the premiership. The results of the session, 


through the lords without opposition. 
different was the fate of the bill when it entered 
the House of Commons, which it did on the 30th 
of March. It could scarcely obtain even a first 
reading, although this courtesy was almost inva- 
nably granted to bills sent down from the lords. 
This at length it obtained after a virulent debate 
and repeated adjournments. The whole force of 
the Irish constituency was brought against the 


But very } however, were of little importance, in conse- 


quence of the absorbing interest of the grent 
question of the corn laws, which had been settle:| 
at last after so many years of agitation. The 
chief subject that occupied the attention of par- 
liament was the famine in Ireland in consequence 
of the failure of the potato crop, which waa now 
beginning to realize the worst fears of the corn- 
law abolitionists. The remedy proposed by Lord 


bill during all its long protracted stages, and it | John Russell was the employment of the people 


was not till the 26th of June that the motion 


by government upon public works, with money 


for ita second reading was rejected by 292 votes | advanced from the treasury at only 3} per cent. 


against 219, giving a majority of seventy-three. 


of interest, the principal itself to be repaid in 
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ten years; and from the very urgent character of 
the necessity, this remedy was adopted, notwith- 
standing the doubtful chance of repayment The 
important subject of military reform in the matter 
of corporal punishment was also brought forward, 
in consequence of a motion for the total abolition 
of flogging in the army; but this premature, and 
therefore dangerous act of humanity, was pre- 
vented by the modification proposed by the Duke 
of Wellington as commander-in-chief. This 
was the limitation of flogging to the maximum 
ef fifty lashes, and these only to be inflicted 
when the state of the weather, health of the 
culprit, and other circumstances showed that 
the punishment would be attended with no dan- 
ger to life or limb. In the meantime, the moral 
character of the soldier, hitherto neglected, was 
to be so fully supplied with the means of im- 
provement, that in course of time flogging might 
be dispensed with altogether These means were, 
the establishment of libraries in the barracks, 
the institution of regimental schools, and of nor- 
mal schools for regimental schoolmasters, and 
the formation of saving-banks in the army. By 
the adoption of such remedies, every year has 
witnessed a gradual improvement in the moral 
character of our soldiery. 

During these four years of events at home, 
the state of our empire in India still continued 
to be a subject of much anxiety. Happily, how- 
ever, these eastern commotions were quelled, and 
this by a series of achievements through which 
our military character was raised higher, and our 
Indian rule more firmly established than ever 
A brief recapitulation of these transactions 18 all 
that can at present be attempted 

Lord Ellenborough had scarcely brought to an 
honourable close the hostilities in Afghanistan, 
ere he found himself of necessity involved m 
another war. The Ameers of Scinde had be- 
haved in a treacherous manner while our troops 
were suffering their unspeakable disasters among 
the Afghan mountains They had sustained 
gome pecuniary loss, and they fancied they had 
suffered still more (besides a loss of honour) 
by a treaty into which they had been forced by 
Lord Auckland at the advice of Burnes. They 
had been obliged to renounce their transit duties 
on merchandise going up and down the Indus, 
and as yet they had seen nothing of that “hun- 
dredfold” benefit which had been promised them 
in the treaty. Moreover, only some of the chiefs 
had entered into this treaty; and all of them 
were excited by the apprehension that the 
English intended to dispossess them of their 
hunting-grounds which lie along the banks of the 
Indus, and which, besides being the source of 
their chief and almost only amusement, were far 
mnore profitable to them than any trade up and ; 
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down the river was likely to be for many a year. 
These chiefs were a brave and very vain set 
of men, almost as self-confident and presump- 
tuous as the Burmese had been before the ap- 
pearance of eur army on the Irrawadi; and 
hence it was surmised that they would flee to 
arms rather than submit much longer even to 
the existing treaty. ‘Delusion as to the circum- 
stances under which we retired from Afghan1- 
stan,” says Lord Elienborough, “and ignorance 
of our real strength, which they never experi- 
enced, would have induced a brave and bar- 
barous people of plunderers to avail themselves 
of the first occasion in which we might be in- 
volved in difficulties, to endeavour to throw of 
engagements which they entered into wrth reluctance, 
and to compel our reterement from the Indus.” 

It is said, too, that the Ameers could not re- 
strain their own people, and much less the armed 
retainers of their neighbours; and it is pretty 
obvious that our Indian government preferred 
attacking and breaking their strength new, to 
waiting for a future collision when they might 
choose their own time and possibly take us by 
surprise They signed a new treaty on the 14th 
of February, 1843, and broke it one day after- 
wards by attacking the residence of the British 
commissioners with a large force; but then it is 
alleged that though the treaty had been signed 
and everything conceded that we asked for, Sir 
Charles Napier continued to advance, being ap- 
parently resolved to conquer Hyderabad, their 
capital, im spite of the treaty. On the other 
hand, it 1s said that the Ameers were tempted 
by the smallness of Napier’s force and the magni- 
tude of their own to attack him, and that they 
never intended to abide by the concessions they 
had made. We can well believe the last of these 
two assertions; but, 1n our view of the case, the 
concessions, so far from being worth fighting for, 
were not worth asking for. 

On the 17th of February was fought the battle 
of Meeanee, a conflict which, in its heroic char- 
acter and important results, has often been com- 
pared to the battle of Assaye. The advance of 
the gallant Napier had brought him to Mauttaree, 
when he learned that the Ameers were awaiting 
his coming at Meeanee, ten mules distant, where 
they had taken up a position with 22,000 men. 
They were not only well provided with artillery 
but strongly posted, having woods on their flanks, 
which, it was thought, even by the British com- 
mander, could not be turned, and in their front 
the dry bed of the river Fulailee, which had a 
high bank and was dificult to be crossed The 
army also that occupied such a formidable posi- 
tion was not composed of effeminate Hindoos, 
but gallant daring Beloochees, whe, it was known, 
would fight to the last, and who to their native 
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valour added no small portion of military skill 
and experience. On the other hand, the British 
force did not exceed 2800 men of all arms, and 
twelve pieces of cannon. Undismayed by these 
difficulties and such fearful odds, Sir Charles 
Napier resolved to become the assailant, well 
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knowing that any delay or symptom of hesita- 
tion would increase the confidence of the enemy, 
and enlarge their army with reinforcements 
After a quick survey of their position, Sir 
Charles gave the word to advance; and his 
troops moved on at a steady pace, as if they had 
been upon parade, crossed a plain that was swept 
by the enemy’s artillery, and opened their fire 
at about a hundred yards from the bank. But 
this distant fight was soon exchanged for close 
combat, the order to charge was given by Sir 
Charles with a voice that was heard along the 
whole line, and his soldiers rushed through the 
dry bed of the Fulailee, and up the steep bank, 
with a rapidity that confounded the Beloochees, 
and made their fire straggling and useless, 
although they had laid their matchlocks in rest 
to be ready for the onset A fearful hand-to- 
hand fight ensued, in which that little army of 
British was encountered with an alacrity that 
equalled, and a valour that almost matched their 
own: the Beloochees dashed across the bank to 
close with their assailants, and after firing their 
pistols and matchlocks, betook themselves to 
shield and sabre, their favourite weapona, and 
with which they had so often turned the tide of 
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battle against Indian antagonists. But these 
weapons were unavailing against the firm ram- 
part-like ranks of the British, and their lines of 
bayonets, that pressed forward with a regularity 
and strength that seemed impelled by one power- 
ful machine. And yet the Beloochees continued 
this terrible fight for three hours, and on more 
than one occasion the British ranks were disor- 
‘dered by the fierce charges of these intrepid 
swordsmen. They were rallied, however, in every 
case by the brave old Napier, who on these occa- 
sions displayed the ardour of a young soldier, 
combined with a skill and promptitude which 
, few of our generals have equalled. At last, a 
| charge of horae which he ordered at the critical 
moment decided the battle: the 9th Bengal 
cavalry and the Scinde horse fell upon the right 
of the enemy; and as soon as they had reached 
the rear of their mght flank, the Beloochee re- 
sistance became more faint, and was at last ex- 
changed for a slow indignant retreat, which only 
added to their heavy loss in killed and wounded. 
It amounted in all to 5000 men; and the whole 
of their artillery, their ammunition, standards, 
and camp, with considerable stores, and some 
' treasure, fell to the hands of the British, whose 
} loss was only 256 men in killed and wounded 
| That they should have sutfered so little and yet 
achieved such a victory, attests the skill with 
which they were handled, and the courage with 
which they were led on. After the battle of 
Meeanee, the khanus of Hyderabad came into the 
Bntish camp, and surrendered their swords and 
their city to the victor 
Although Hyderabad was thus in full posses- 
sion of the British, and its chiefs were prisoners 
of war, Scinde was not yet conquered. Another 
rebellious prince, Meer Shere Mahomed of Meer- 
poor, was in the vicinity of that city at the head 
of 20,000 Beloochees, and ready to renew the 
war. Against him, therefore, Sir Charles was 
obliged to march, instead of reposing upon his 
laurels at Hyderabad. He found Shere Mahomed 
strongly posted behind one of those nullahs that 
intersect the country in all directions, this nullah 
being formed by two deep parallel ditches, one 
twenty feet wide and eight feet deep, the other 
forty-two feet wide and seventeen deep. Here 
the Shere (that ia, the Lion) had advantageously 
posted his numerous army, boasting loudly that 
he would “‘Cabool the British.” But he had not 
taken the military skill and courage of Napier 
into account, or the warning conveyed by the 
victory of Meeanee. On the 24th of March, Sir 
Charles attacked him at Dubba, four miles from 
Hyderabad, and after a hard fight of three hours 
was again victorious. He outmancouvred Shere 
Mahomed, the British stormed the nullah, and 
the enemy were beaten as effectually as they 
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had been upon the previous month, so that Shere , short sentences Lord Ellenborough appointed Sir 
Mahomed, after ineffectual attempts to rally a | Charles Napier governor of “the province of 
fresh army and renew the war, was fain to escape | Scinde,” abolished slavery and all duties of tran- 
with a handful of his followers into the desert. | sit in every part of Scinde which now was, or 
Such is but a scanty specimen of those achieve- | hereafter might be, occupied by our army, and 
ments of the campaign by which Sir Charles | declared the navigation of the Indus free to all 
Napier accomplished the conquest of Scinde—a | nations. Nothing could exceed the satisfaction 
campaign of which his only superior in warfare ' of the people of Scinde at their transference to 
(the Duke of Welling- the British dominion. 
ton) thus spoke in the These Ameers, who 





House of Lords in the Th were now sent into 
followiig year :—“ His Legge. banishment, were not 
(Napier’s) march upon Pee wi ee | A&K& Sue the native rulers of the 


Emaum Ghur was one 
of the most curious m1- 
litary feats which he 
had ever known to he 
performed, or had ever 
perused an account of 
in his hfe. He moved 
his troops through the 
desert against hostile 
forces; he had his guns 
transported under cir- 
cumstances of extreme 
difficulty, and in a man- 
ner the most extraor- 
dinary; and he cut off 
a retreat of the enemy, 
which rendered 1t 1m- 
possible for them ever 
to regain their posi- 
tions. After retining 
from this successful 


Sy NA 

1S \\ 3 country, but a combi- 

AE nation of crowned heads 
; who governed by the 
right of conquest; their 
subjects were of a diffe- 
rentlanguage and creed, 
and this diversity only 
served to increase the 
arrogance of the master, 
and embitter the bond- 
age of the ruled. It 
was no wonder, there- 
fore, if they groaned for 
deliverance from such 
uncongenial conquerors 
and oppressors; and 
when an unusual fall of 
rain had happened to 
irrigate the parched soul, 
and bring the promise 


of new abundance, the 
operation, he collected Se a oe ee ae ae 
all his troops, and made LIEUT.-GENERAL Sim CHaries Napier. 


From a portrait by smart. garded this as a token 
those preparations for of the approbation of 
future defence which were necessary to the com- | heaven upon the doom of the governor-general 


pletion of his success. He made the most of this | by which these Beloochee rulers were deposed 
extraordinary attack, which was completely suc- | from their sovereignty, and sent mto exile. 

cessful. He gained the camp of the enemy, got Before the close of this same year, 1843, we 
possession of his guns, and obtained the most | were engaged with the Mahrattas, who had 
complete victory, taking up a posit.on in which | broken their treaties with the Indian govern- 
he was not again likely to be attacked. Not | ment, and rebelled against the young and help- 
only did he secure Hyderabad, and the portion | less maharajah, whom we were bound by treaty 
of the Indus which lay in his rear, but he | tosupport. They had also committed a series of 
brought up a reinforcement, and placed himself | most atrocious murders, and were guilty of other 
at the head of a stronger army than that which | excesses which called for immediate repression. 
he commanded before the battle. He manifested | The governor-general advanced in person with 
all the discretion and ability of an officer fami- | an army to the strong fortress of Gwalior. Our 
liar with the most difficult operations; and it | troops, under the command of Sir Hugh Gough, 
must be in the highest degree gratifying to their | were about 14,000 strong, with forty pieces of 
lordships to remember that these zealous and | artillery: the Mahrattas brought to the field 
gallant efforts had been attended with perfect | 18,000 men, including 3000 cavalry, with 100 
success.” This was a noble testimony to the | guns. On the 29th of December, 1843, a terrible 
heroic conduct of Sir Charles Napier, and it had | battle was fought at Maharajpoor, which ended 
« double value coming from such asource. The | in another victory to the British, who, however, 
result of these victories has been the annexa- | lost 797 men in killed and wounded. On the 
tion of the country to our possessions. In a few | same day another decisive victory was gained by 
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Major-general Grey, who had moved with a di-| gent not to interfere with the Punjab, unless 
vision of the army to Punniar, about twelve | actual aggresmon were first perpetrated by the 
miles from Gwalior. In consequence of these two | Sikhs, that the Indian government was crippled; 
victories the Mabratta durbar submitted to the ; and, acting on his instructions, the governor-gene- 
demands of the Indian government—Colonel ral, who was then in the upper provinces, did 
Stubbs remained governor of the fort of Gwalior, | not deem it advisable to take measures for rais- 
which commands tbe city; the plundermg Mah- ing an army capable of opposing the Sikhs, 
ratta troops were disbanded, and a British con- | should they actually cross the Sutlej. Sir 
tingent was to be maintained m the country at | Henry Hardinge, if left to his own decision, 
the cost of the Gwalior government, which also | would no doubt have taken, at an early stage, 
agreed to pay forthwith the expenses of the | the steps which he afterwards adopted with such 
campaign. admirable energy and promptitude.’ [We be- 
In all his operations Lord Ellenborough had | lieve, however, that operations must have been 
been remarkably successful, but he had enemies | somewhat retarded by the reductions recently 
in India, and more enemies at home In the/ made in our troops on this long frontier line.} 
session of 1843 his policy was bitterly assailed ; It was different with Sir Hugh Gough, the com- 
by the Whig ex-munisters, who had involved us mander-in-chief He was at the head of his 
in the rumous Afghan war, and who had meanly ' army. Huis acts were under the control of the 
contemplated withdrawing our foices from that governor-general, so far as organizing an army 
country, and trusting to negotiation with the was concerned, but, trusting to his own fore- 
barbarians for the recovery of our captives. His sight and military experience, he gave early 
lordship was warmly defended by Sir R Peel | warning to the troops ou the frontier, as well as 
and the Duke of Wellington. “The difficulties‘ to those at the important military station of 
in India,” said the duke, “are now far greater , Meerut, to hold themselves in readiness* Most 
than what they formerly were, because there has fortunately Lord EllenLorough, in anticipation 
now been set up what 1s called a ‘free press,’ of this storm, had established a large force at 
but what I shall call a Zicentious presa' With a. Umballa, which could be available at a moment’s 
British population in India of not more than | notice. 
50,000 persona, including 25,000 British troops,! So scon as it was known that a Sikh force had 
how is that country to be governed if the feel- actually crossed the Sutley and invaded our terri- 
ings of the natives are to be worked upon by a_ tory, our troops were put in motion with admir- 
press hke this?” Lord Brougham also defended able celerity The marches made were wonder- 
the governor-general, as also did Lord Stanley ful On the 18th of December the first encounter 
and Mi. Hogg, the latter being one of the most took place at Moodkee Our people were fatigued 
competent authorities on India matters that could by a very long march through a sandy country.* 
anywhere be found. Lord Ellenborough, how- ‘The Sikhs were quite fresh; they had a numer- 
ever, had piqued the pride of the court of direc- ous artillery, and had become excellent artillery- 
tors, and that court, having by their charter men under the traming of Avitabile, Venturi, 
power so to do, recalled bis lordship in April, and other European officers; we had merely a 
1844 Sur Henry Hardinge being appointed his few six-pounders, not having had time sufficient 
successor, repaired immediately to India. Sir to bring up apy heavy guns. Nothing was to 
Henry on his armval found that our troops in be done but to charge the enemy at the bayonet 
Scinde were suffermng greatly from the unhealthi- pot. They were well posted among the juugle 
ness of the climate, and that a mutinous spirit and stunted trees. The small compact body of 
appeared in several Bengal native regiments British infantry (her majesty’s 9th, 3lst, 50th, 
which were under orders to march into that and 80th regiments) charged amidst a murderous. 
country. Like so many of his predecessors who fire of cannon and of musketry, the Sikh infan- 
had gone to India with most pacific intentions, try firing admurably. The columns of this fierce 
Sir Henry soon found himself compelled to gird and formidable enemy were, however, broken 
on the sword Since the death of Kunjeet Sing, and dispersed, but not before they had made a 
the Lion of Lahore, the Sikh country had been desperate stand and committed great slaughter 
convulsed by a continuity of revolutions, mur- among the European officers and men. Sir 
ders, and massacres, and the Sikh chiefs and Robert Sale fell mortally wounded. Sir John 
soldiers had become as lawless as the Muahrattas. Muccaskill was shot dead, and almost every 
in the time of the Marquis Wellesley. Shortly officer on the staff of the governor-general was 
after the arrival of the new governor-general, ; 
daily reports were spread that these Sikhs in- | ' Dr Macgregor, History of the Sukhs. * Ibid. 


tended to invade the British territories. The | , °” The ‘room wore in 0 state of great exhaustion wie 


orders from the home authorities were so strin- —Commanser-in-chief's Despatch 
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either killed or wounded. The 3d hght dragoons, | and broken wherever they attempted a stand. 
being the only European cavalry present, pur- | We lost m killed and wounded more than 2000 


seed the fleeing Sikhs. The force thus defeated 
‘was only an experimental one The grande 
corps-darmée, with 500 guns of all calibre, were 
as yet on the other side of the Sutley. Though 
thoroughly beaten at Moodkee, they were satis- 
fied that, with an overwhelming number of guns 
strongly entrenched, they might withstand the 
attack of the British 

On the 19th of December some heavy guns, 
escorted by her mayesty’s 
29th, the 1st European hght 
infantry, and some native re- 
giments, reached Moodkee. 
The Sikhs, in column after 
column, were crossing the 
Sutlej, boasting that they 
would march on to Delhi, 
Benares, Calcutta! On the 
21st of December their pride 
was abated by the terrible 
battle of Ferozeshah They 
had brought up a stupendous 
artillery, and were strongly 
entrenched The battle 1s 
told by the gallant comman- 
der-in-chief in a few words 
—“<The Sikh guns could not 
be silenced by the British, 
and the infantry therefore 
advanced, umidst a mur- 
derous shower of shot and 
grape, and captured them ”? 
On the setting in of night 
the European infantry remained in the portion 
of the camp which they had captured, while the 
Sikhs occupied the rest; their cavalry and in- 
fantry moving about the whole night, harassing 
and firing on the British who were brvouacked 
Now and then they brought up a gun and fired 
grape among our wearied sleepy people. They 
had nothing for it but to remain quiet, and 
await the return of dayhght. But their posi- 
tion was a fearful one! Before the entrench- 
ments were entered, her majesty’s 62d were “ab- 
solutely mowed down by the fire under which 
they were advancing.”* Before the battle could 
be renewed on the 22d, Tey Sing brought up to 
the Sikhs fresh hattalions and a large field of 
artillery, supported by 30,000 Ghorchurras, or 
irregular cavalry. Our own weak cavalry was 
unavailing, our artillery of little or no use every- 
thing had to be done, and was done, by our indo- 
mitable British and Irish infantry' The Sikhs 
were driven out of the camp, and were beaten 

1 Despatch 

# Speech of the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, on 
the 96th February, 1846 





men; thirty-seven officers were killed, and double 
that number wounded. Between the battle of 
Moodkee and this double battle of Ferozeshah, 
our total loss in killed and wounded exceeded 
3000. The commander-in-chief, Sir Hagh Gough, 
commanded the right wing, while the left was 
under the command of Sir Henry Hardinge, who 
set aside his dignity doubly and trebly, and volun- 
' teered his services as second in command. Sir 





Group or SikHs * 


| Marry Smith commanded the first infantry divi- 
, Sion, Major-general Gilbert the second, Brigadier 


Wallace the third,and Sir John Lattler the fourth. 
All these officers were engaged in the thickest of 
the fight, and behaved with equal skill and gal- 
lantry. Wallace was killed by a cannon-shot. 
The commander-in-chief resolved to wait for the 
guns and mortars then moving upwards, with the 
9th and 16th lancers, and her majesty’s 10th and 
' 53d foot The Scinde troops, under Sir Charles 
Napier, had also been ordered up. 
The Sikhs resolved to make another effort to 
maintain their position on the left bank of the 
, Sutle), and for this purpose they began to con- 
struct a new bridge of boats below Hurrakee. 
| As soon as this bridge was finished, more Sikhs 
' began to cross over. We have no space for any 
of the minor details. Sir Harry Smith gamed a 
| brilliant victory over a detached Sikh force, at 


| 31, From a suit of armour in the Tower of London 2, An 

' Akalee, from the Honourable Miss Eden's Portraste of the Princes 

| and People of India 8, A chief on horseback, from Soltykoff'’s 

| Hativtants de [’'Inde 4 and 5, Soldiers, from the Hon C 8. 
Hardinge’s Recollections of Indsa 
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Aliwal, on the 28th of January, capturing or , had occurred on the left bank of the Sutlej. On 


destroying all their guns. Having finished 
their bridge of boats, the Sikhs busily employed 
themselves in making entrenchments, a téte-de- 
pont, &c., at Sobraon. Though at Moodkes, 
Ferozeshah, and Aliwal, they had lost upwards 
of 150 guns, they had united a formidable num- 
ber on this point. The soldiers collected within 
these entrenchments at Sobraon were those who 
had been best trained by the French and Italian 
officers these men felt assured that their posi- 
tion could not be taken by the best of troops; 
and they quietly waited the attack. Sir Hugh 
Gough did not keep them long waiting He put 
his army 1n motion on the morning of Tuesday, 
the 10th of February, 1846, and in a very few 
hours the works of Sobraon were in his posses- 
sion, and the Sikhs in headlong flight across the 
Sutlej. In their efforts to reach the right bank 
through the deepened water the enemy suffered 
a terrible carnage from our horse artillery. Hun- 
dreds fell under the cannonade; hundreds upon 
hundreds were drowned in attempting the peril- 
ous passage’ This was a glomous fight, and 
complete in its results. Nearly every gun of the 
Sikhs was captured, together with numerous 
standards. Such a victory, however, could not 
be achieved without an immense sacrifice, and 
there are few actions on record where so many 
officers were killed and wounded. The brave 
Sir Robert Dick fell in the attack on the camp, 
Brigadier M‘Leod was hit while leading the 4th 
brigade of the centre division against the strongest 
part of the entrenchment at Sobraon, and was 
borne off the field mortally wounded, Briga- 
dier Charles Cyml Taylor, who commanded the 
29th foot, was killed; Major-general Gilbert, 
and the veteran Colonel Ryan, of the 50th, were 
wounded; and many other distinguished officers 
fell amoug the slain, or were carried maimed to 
the hospitals. 

The Panjab was occupied by the British with- 
out any repetition of the, hard struggle which 


1 Despatch of the Commander mm chief. a 








the 14th of February, 1846, the governor-general 
issued a proclamation .—“The Sikh army,” said 
he, “has been expelled from the left bank of the 
Sutle), having been defeated in every action, 
with the loss of more than 220 pieces of field 
artillery. The British army has crossed the 
Sutlej and entered the Punjab. The governor- 
general announces, by this proclamation, that 


, this measure has been adopted in accordance 
; with the intentions expressed in the proclama- 


tion of the 13th December last, as having been 
forced upon the governor-general for the purpose 
of effectually protecting the British provinces, 
for vindicating the authority of the British go- 
vernment, and for punishing the violaters of 
treaties, and the disturbers of the public peace.” 

On the 17th of February our siege-guns crossed 
the bridge along with the 4th brigade, under 
the command of Brgadier Orchard. The army 
then steadily marched upon Lahore, the capital, 
which was entered on the 20th without any op- 
position. The remnant of the Sikh army quietly 
yielded, and delivered up more guns. The ranee 
saw that the only power on which she could rely 
for the stability of her young son’s throne, and 
her own and his personal safety, was the British 
army. A treaty was concluded. the governor- 
general was to leave a force at Lahore, to prop 
up the young rajah’s government, the rajah or 
maharajah Goolab Sing, was to be allowed to 
become master of the rich province of Cashmere; 
and indemnities were to be paid to the British." 

There could not have been a more honourable 
conclusion to our military history than Sir Charles 
Napier's war against the Ameers of Scinde, and 
these glorious combats on the Sutlej; they effaced 
the disgrace which had befallen us in Afghani- 
stan; they more than renewed our former prestige; 
and they told the princes and potentates of India 
and the countries thereto adjacent, that the 
power of Britain was as great, and the spirit of 
her soldiers as high, as ever they had been. 


2 Dr Macgregor's History of the Sikhs, BC 
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Continuing famine in Ireland— Attention called to 1t m the royal speech—Two bills to remedy the evil—Therr 
nature—They are passed in parliament—Money lent to the Insh Railways—Suspension of the corn and navi- 
gation laws proposed—The proposal adopted—Duties on rum and sugar modified—Proposal adopted for a 
loan of £8,000,000 for the reef of Ireland—Additional grant for public education proposed m the House 
of Lords—Controversy excited by 1t 1n the commons—A small sum granted with restrictions—Manchester 
erected into a bishopric—Poltical dithculties of the measure—New parlianient—Duisorders and assassinations 
in Ireland—Buill for their suppression—Muild nature of 1ts remedies—Opposition of the Irish members to the 
bill—It 1s passed——Feargus O’Connor’s unsuccessful attempt to re-mntroduce the question of Irish repeal— 
Jews’ disqualification bill announced for future adjustment—Seasion of 1848—Consideration of West Indian 
interests proposed—A committee appointed for the purpose—Immediate measures adopted for our West 
India colonies—Unpalatable proposal upon the colonial sugar duties—It 18 passed—Dimuinution of the revenue 
from dread of fore1:n invasion—Select and secret committees of inquiry appomted—Temporary increase upon 
the income-tax granted—Proposal of alteration un the navigation laws—Arguments 1n favour of their altera- 
tion—The subject postponed for further consideration—Jewish disabilities bill re-introduced—Arguments 
used for and against the admission of Jews into parhament—The bill rejected by the lords—Continuation 
of the Insh insurrectionary spirit—Imsh rebellion under Smith O’Brien—Its paltry character and speedy 
suppression—Measures adopted for tranquillizing Ireland—Bull to facilitate the sale of _Imsh encumbered 
estates—It passes through parliament—Bill passed to facilitate our negotiations with Rome—Abortive attempt 
of the chartists to effect a revolution—Their meeting on Kennington Common—Their huge petition to the 
House of Commons—Falmaty of many of its signatures—This year signalized by European national revolu- 
tions — Revolution m Fiance—Tumults and conflicts in Paris—Louis Philippe abdicates— He escapes to 
England— Temperate character of the revolution—A republican government established in France—It 
becomes unpopular— Louis Napoleon Bonaparte elected 1ts president--Revolution in Italy—The pope 


driven out of Rome—Revolutions in the Germanic states. 
C:. RISH famine and Irish distress con- | again assembling, I have to call your attention 
oan tinued to be the great subject of ' to the dearth of provisions which prevails im 
by 1 popular anxiety, as well as parliamen- | Ireland, and in parts of Scotland. 
me A, tary discussion. The mysterious! “In Ireland, especially, the loss of the usual 
hyax| blight of the potato, which had im- | food of the people has been the cause of severe 
poverished England and Scotland to | sufferings, of disease, and of greatly increased 
the amount of several milhons by destroying one | mortahty among the poorer classes. Outrages 
of the principal articles of food, was immeasur- | have become more frequent, chiefly directed 
ably more termble in Ireland, where the potato | against property; and the transit of provisions 
constituted the chief subsistence of 1ts population | has been rendered unsafe in some parts of the 
Harrowing accounts of whole parishes depopu- | country.” 
lated by famine, and of houses without number After adverting to the means which had 
in which the wasted inmates were dying by | already been adopted for the alleviation of these 
inches, not only excited the horror of the British | sufferings, the speech, which was almost exclu- 
public, but stirred its sympathy to the lowest | sively occupied with Imsh affairs, thus con- 
depths. The destruction of food to the amount, | tinued :— 
in value, of £16,000,000, in a country so 1m- “The deficiency of the harvest in France and 
provident and so poor, imphed an amount of suf- ; Germany, and other parts of Europe, has added 
fering and mortality into which no statistic | to the difficulty of obtaining adequate supplies of 
details could fully enter. Pestilence, the usual | provisions. 
attendant of national famine, had also entered “It will be your duty to consider what further 
that devoted island, so that in crowded rural dis- | Measures are required to alleviate the existing 
tricta, and especially in the cities, the inhabitants ; distress. I recommend to you to take into your 
were dying in heaps. An earlier session of par- | serious consideration, whether, by increasing, 
liament than usual was therefore opened on the , for a limited period, the facilities for importing 
19th of January, and the royal speech, which | corn from foreign countries, and, by the admission 
was delivered by her majesty in person, thus , of sugar more freely into breweries and distil- 
acknowledged at the outset, and in accents of | leries, the supply of food may be beneficially 
sorrow, the paramount subject of attention:— | augmented.” : 

“It is with the deepest concern, that upon your| [or these distresses, “to which nothing ex- 
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ceeding was to be found in the page of Josephus, | ways was the foremost proposal on the subject. 
or on the canvas of Poussin, or in the dismal | The initiative, however, was sufficiently startling. 
chant of Dante,”' the mimsterial measures for | It was nothing less than the proposal of a loan 


relief were brought forward on the 25th of 
January They were embodied in two bills, pro- | 
posed in the House of Commons by Lord John | 


Russell, and in that of Lords by the Marquis of. 


Lansdowne In the one bull, the remedies were 
for immediate, and in the other, for future 
and permanent relief In the former class, 
vesdes the board of public works, which was 
already giving employment to 50,000 labourers, 
representing 2,000,000 souls, he proposed the 
addition of relief committees, established in 
certain districts, empowered to receive subscrip- 
tions, levy rates, and receive donations from 
government—and that out of such funds, food 
should be purchased, soup-kitchens established, 
rations dealt out to the destitute, and labourers 


| of £16,000,000 to the Irish railway companies, 
at the same interest at which the money was 
borrowed by government. This was brought 
forward by Lord George Bentinck, who antici- 
pated no difficulty or doubt of repay ment; for he 
had been assured by infallible authority—no less 
than that of Mr Hudson himself, that the worst. 
railway under his (the railway king’s) direction, 
was capable of affording to government a cent. 
per cent. security. Independently also of the 
immediate employment which would thus be 
given to 110,000 men, 1t would so improve the 
land of Ireland as to increase the rental by 
£900,000— equivalent to a capital of not less than 
£23,000,000. Well might Sir Robert Peel ex- 
claim demsively- “ Twenty-three millions for the 


employed upon tillage to aid in their own sup- , Irish landlords, to be derived from the improved 
port Of the debt thus contracted by the neces- | value of their property 1n consequence of rail- 
sary advances from the treasury, which was to road enterprise'—then, why do not the Irish 


be repaid by annual instalments in the course of , 


twenty-two years, one half of the amount was to 
be remitted and thrown upon the public, although 
this would necessarily burden the imperial 
finances, and prevent the reduction of taxation 
The measures of a more permanent character had 
reference to advances of money for the 1mprove- 
ment of estates, the reclamation of waste lands, 
and the purchase of waste lands by government 
for that purpose, the extension of the poor law, 
facilities for the sale of encumbered estates, and 


the improvement of Irish fisheries In thus . 


stating the particulars of which his two bills 
were to be composed, Lord John Russell ended 
by exhorting the Inmsh to adopt the maxim, 
“ Help yourselves, and Heaven will help you.” 
Over so large a field and variety of particulars, 
the discussion that ensued was of such a corre- 


spondent character, that it 18 impossible, within | 


our limits, to give even an abstract of its history. 
The urgency with which a remedy was needed 
was evident from the tangible fact, that food to 


the value of £16,000,000 had been annihilated by | 


this terrible visitation of Providence, while the | 
well-known improvidence of the Irish character 
made it evident that no temporary or half-mea- 
sure of relhef would avail The bills of Lord 
John Russell, after several amendments, were 
passed through both houses. The chief diffi- 


culty seemed to consist in the selection of the | 


most beneficial course of expenditure , but as the 
age of railways had now so far progressed, and 
as every possible benefit was anticipated from 


landlords promote these undertakings?” Still 
clinging, however, to this favourite national 
panacea, the experiment was to be tried, although 
upon a greatly reduced scale. This was in con- 
sequence of a motion by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who proposed that a loan of £620,000 
should be distributed im certain shares among 
the Irish railways, repayable with five per cent. 
interest. This was but a small fraction of the 
' £8,000,000 borrowed durimg the course of the 
session to be applied in the rehef of Ireland, and 
the bill was passed by 175 votes agaimst 62. 
Bemdes these vamous remedies, which were 
adopted with more or less success, a motion was 
, brought forward upon the subject of emigration, 
| on the Ist of June, by the Eurl of Lincoln. It 
would have been strange indeed, 1f this con- 
, 8tantly recurring expedient had been forgotten 
at such acrisis. The object of the motion, which 
was agreed to, was “to obtain a commission to 
inquire, first, whether colomization could be 
applied, so as to relieve those who remained in 
Ireland, secondly, whether 1t could be applied, 
so as to relieve those who left Ireland; and, 
Resear whether it could be so conducted as not 
to interfere with the interests of our colonies.” 
As the calamity of the failure of the potato 
crop had been felt to a great extent in England, 
and a stall greater in Scotland, every facility for 
the importation of food required to be immedi- 
| ately adopted, without which every other expe- 
| dient would have failed. The suspension of the 
, corn and navigation laws, which had been re- 





this new device of welding the whole British _commended by the royal speech, was introduced 
empire into one compact mass, the idea of | almost immediately after the opening of the ses- 
employing the Irish in the construction of rail- | sion by Lord John Russell, who moved for a 

"T gpecoh of Lord Brougham committee of the whole house on the corn impor- 
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tation act, to be followed by another on the 
navigation laws. The necessity of remitting the 
duties on the importation of foreign grain, he 
stated, had not been felt by Britain alone. the 
famine itself was common throughout Europe, 
and therefore, in several of the principal states, 
that rennasion had been already effected, and in 
some of them, prohibitory statutes had also been 
passed against the exportation of their grain 
On that account, there were only two quarters 
from which supplies could be obtained; these 
were Odessa and the United States. He pro- 
posed, therefore, that all duties on the umporta- 
tuon of foreign corn should be suspended till the 
1st of November next, after which, 1t should be 
left to the consideration of parliament whether 
this suspension should be continued or not. With 
regard to the navigation laws, by which the umpor- 
tation of foreign corn was impeded, their suspen- 
s10n was necessary to diminish the price of freight, 
and set free a number of vessels of foreign coun- 
tries, which might then be employed 1n transport- 
ing grain to this country and to Ireland This sus- 
pension, also, instead of bemg permanent, was 
only to be temporary, and in mixed cargoes was 
to apply only to the corn that was landed. The 
necessity as well as propriety of these two bills 
was 80 genelally felt. that only two days after 
their first reading, they were passed by both 
houses, and on the 26th of January received the 
royal sanction. 

On the evening of the 25th, the same day on 
which these bills had been passed through the 
House of Commons, a modification of the rum 
and sugar duties was proposed by the chancellor 
of the exchequer. By this measure of the new 
government, 1t was declared that not only relief 
would be granted to the country, but also to the 
sugar-growing colonies who needed a requital 
for the removing of protection. This was to 
be effected by admitting the use of sugar im 
brewing and distillation, by which a saving in 
the expense of grain would be insured. <As for 
colonial rum, it was proposed that the differential 
duty upon it should be reduced from ls. to 6d. 
These proposals were also passed without altera- 
tion. 

In the financial statement for the year before 
the committee of ways and means, the necessary 
loans that had to be contracted for the rehef of 
the Insh famine were fully stated by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer on the 22d of February. 
IIe was happy to state, that the finances were 
well able to sustain the demand, as the balances 
this year in the exchequer were upwards of 
£9,000,000, while the next year would probably 
show a very considerable increase. Taking all 
this into account, and calculating that the expen- 
diture necessary for Ireland would be scarcely less 
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than £1,000,000 per month, until the next harvest, 
he proposed that the sum of £8,000,000 should 
be borrowed out of the consolidated fund for the 
rehef of Ireland. To this, the objections in the 
debate that followed were various . some thought 
1t too large, others, that so much should not be 
granted, without a guarantee that remedial 
measures would be carned into effect; and others, 
that a property and income tax should be imposed 
upon Ireland to raise the required amount. After 
keen opposition the measure was passed, and car- 
ried into effect, and that kind of rehef for Imsh 
destitution was dealt out which can only be of 
temporary efficacy, until a provident independent 
spirit and industrial habits are ingrafted upon. 
the Irish character. 

Passing over several bills which were intro- 
duced in parhament this session, but not finally 
ratified, we proceed to the subject of public edu- 
cation, which was brought before the House of 
Lords by Lord Lansdowne, and which formed 
the subject of several keen debates, in conse- 
quence of the public antagonism it always ex- 
cited between the Established church and the 
dissenters Already, from 1833 to 1846, the 
amount of parliamentary grants for public edu- 
cation was £490,000, by which 500,000 pupils. 
were provided with the means of instruction. 
In bringing foiward his proposal for an addi- 
tional grant, Lord Lansdowne stated the follow- 
ing desiderata, as the objects to be accomphshed 
by his demand —1. The system of inspection, 
which hitherto had been hited, although 1t had 
been attended with signal benefit, might be ex- 
tended. 2 The standard and condition of school- 
masters would be raised. 3 Apprentices selected 
from the most hopeful of the pupils would be 
trained into efficient teachers 4 Retiring pen- 
sions could be granted to those schoolmasters 
and schoolmustresses who for fifteen years had 
unexceptionably managed schools of a certain 
size, and gratuities provided for those who stalk 
preferred to remain im office 5 The schools 
could thus be provided with industrial apparatus, 
in the country for agricultural, and m the town 
for mechanical apphcation, by means of which 
instruction might be conveyed to the scholar on 
subjects not usually included in any system of 
education. This, his lordship said, was all that 
the government was at present prepared to pro- 
pose Lord Brougham regretted that the plan 
was not more comprehensive still, but sarcas- 
tically remarked that such was impossible, as 
society was divided into two great classes— 
churchmen and dissenters—who loved education 
much, but controversy more. 

Of controversy there was enough when the 
subject was brought into the House of Commons, 
where dissenterism could obtain a free arena. 
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On the 29th of April, Lord John Russell detailed 
to the house the correspondence that had passed 
between government and the Wesleyan body 
upon these departments of public education, and 
expressed his hope that the Roman Catholic 
schools, at present to be excluded, would be com- 
prised in the grants as well as others. He then 
gave a history of the progress of education in 
the country from 1784, when Mr Raikes first 
established Sunday schools, down to 1846, when 
the annual grant had been increased to £100,000; 
and described the jealousy and opposition with 
which the attempts of government to extend 
and improve the educational system had been 
continually encountered After justifying these 
ministerial measures, he proceeded to show the 
lamentable deficiency of the public education of 
this country, and the necessity for its still further 
improvement. We never, he declared, gave in- 
struction to our labouring population until they 
were sent to our jails as prisoners, instead of in- 
doctrinating them in religion, morality, and in- 
dustry before their minds were vitiated. He 
finally disclosed the government plan, imperfect 
indeed as yet, but urgently needed for immediate 
use, and craved the means for its establishment. 

The debate that followed was sufficiently varied, 
the ground of objection being shifted from point 
to point over an extensive field Ina majority 
of cases it was allowed that the state should 
possess the guardianship of public education, be- 
cause it underlay the responsibility of providing 
it—but by what body is the state to be repre- 
sented in this important guardianship? “By the 
church, of course,” was the general reply, and 
here the door of contention was opened, for the 
entrance of the contending claims of the Estab- 
lished church on one hand, and the dissenting 
interest on the other. By the government scheme, 
also, the Roman Catholics were for the present 
to be excluded; and this awoke the hostility of 
that middle party who might be called liberalists 
in religion—men who viewed the merits of the 
question solely upon the footing .of abstract jus- 
tice or political expediency, and who urged the 
propriety of admitting the Catholic population 
to a full share of these educational state endow- 
ments. Even the sum demanded, which to 
several of the dissentients appeared too much, 
was in the eyes of others by far too little; and 
of this last class was Mr. Hume himself, who 
was 80 conscious of the inestimable advantages 
of a good national education, that he was ready 
to give not the paltry sum of £100,000 for it, 
but five times as much. While the debate was 
pending in the House of Commons, the subject 
was under consideration in the House of Lords. 
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were, “Shall the Roman Catholics be admitted to 
these schools?” and if so, “ How far shall conces- 
sions be made to them in the religious instruc- 
tions which form a part of the school routine?” 
The sum of £100,000 was voted for the purposes 
of education, with the understanding that, ““when 
the subject came before parliament year afte) 
year, and the government asked for a grant of 
money for the purposes of education, the princi- 
ples on which the money was to be expended 
would be fully explained; so that parliament 
would be in a position every year to give or to 
withhold its sanction.” 

During this session, in which so much theolo- 
gical discussion was involved, a measure, towards 
the close, in which the Established church was 
deeply interested, was accomphshed by the crea- 
tion of the new diocese of Manchester. The bill 
to that effect was introduced into the lords by 
Lord Lansdowne. After stating the immense 
increase of population in that quarter, which 
made the spiritual superintendence of a separate 
bishop necessary, and the wealth of the diocese, 
which insured him ample support without ex- 
pense to the public, his lordship proposed, that 
Manchester should forthwith be erected intoa 
bishopric. But here lay the chief importance of 
the proposal “It was considered inexpedient to 
add to the number of prelates in that house, and 
no addition to the number of their lordships’ 
house would be made in consequence of the crea- 
tion of the new bishopric. The first Bishop of 
Manchester would succeed to a seat in their 
lordships’ house when, by death or otherwise, a 
vacancy occurred in one of the other bishoprics. 
Thus, a bishop, when appointed, would not have 
a seat in their lordships’ house until a vacancy 
took place.” This was a startling innovation: a 
bishop was no longer to have a right to sit there 
ex officeo, except the old-established prelates; 
and as it was stated that in all probability an 
increase to the number of twenty-four new 
bishoprics would soon be found necessary, each 
bishop would have little chance of a seat in 
parliament until he had reached a considerable 
age. A better expedient, it was alleged, would 
be, a return to the still unrepealed law of ap- 
pointing suffragan bishops, who should possess 
episcopal supervision without a place upon the 
bench. The original motion, after being carried 
in the lords, was transferred to the commons, 
where it encountered a still greater amount of 
obstruction, and chiefly upon the same footing; 
but there also it passed a second reading by a 
majority of 124 to 15. In the committee, the 
bill was vehemently decried by those who saw 
no need of more bishops; by those who were 


There, too, its religious difficultaes were fully | opposed to the measure, on the score of the addi- 
appreciated; and the chief questions at issue | tional taxation it would occasion; and by those 
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who were unwilling to see the office curtailed of 
ita accustomed privileges. The bill, however, 
passed to the third reading by a majority of 93 
to 14, and Manchester was erected into a bishop- 
ric with the prescribed limitations. 

During this session the lost bills, of which 
Lord Brougham declared, “some were never 
born, others departed without a moment's warn- 
sng,” were so numerous, that we cannot afford 
space even for their titles. Some of the more 
mportant of these, however, were not finally and 
Irrecoverably lost: their announcement served 
to awaken the public attention, and prepare the 
way for their re-introduction under more favour- 
able circumstances Parliament was dissolved 
on the 23d of July by her majesty in person. 
The chief theme of the royal speech on this occa- 
sion was the Irish famine, and the promptitude 
and liberality with which it had been encoun- 
tered. 

The first session of the new parliament com- 
menced on the 18th of November, at which Mr 
Charles Shaw Lefevre was elected speaker. The 
address of her majesty, which was read by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, again adverted to the 
predominant calamity of the period The famine 
was still raging in Ireland, and the crimes and 
insubordination which distress had produced or 
encouraged, were such as to demand the atten- 
tion of both houses. In the lords, it was de- 
clared by Lord Stanley, that “one by one the 
best members of society fell victims to a system 
of assassination; and it was now an admitted 
fact, that 1t was safer in that island to violate 
than to obey the law” The Romuish priesthood, 
too, he alleged, “instead of denouncing this hor- 
rid system, aided and abetted it. The time was 
come for prompt and effectual measures, and he 
called on the government in the name of civiliza- 
tion to introduce them instantly.” Wath equal 
urgency Lord Brougham declared, that “as for 
Ireland, she now stood in a hateful and shame- 
ful pre-eminence of crime, and he trusted that 
effectual measures would be taken to disarm the 
people, and to protect life and property.” 

Upon Sir George Grey, thesecretary for the home 
department, the duty devolved of introducing a 
bill upon the subject, which he did on the 29th 
of November. After laying before the House of 
Commons the statistics of public crimes in Ireland, 
from which it appeared that, during six months 
of 1847, the cases of homicide, attempts at assassi- 
nation, robberies of arms, and firing of dwellings 
had increased so fearfully, that they more than 
doubled the amount of the six months preced- 
ing, Sir George proposed his remedy. It simply 
consisted in investing the lord-lieutenant with 
extraordinary powers in those districts where 
the peace was most disturbed. In these he was 
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to increase the constabulary force as he should 
judge fit, and prevent persons from carrying fire- 
arms, except those who were privileged by office 
for exemption from this disarming act, under 
penalty of imprisonment for not more than three 
years; and those persons who had firearms in 
their houses throughout these proclaimed dis- 
tricts, were to be required to deliver them up at 
the nearest police-station by a certain day In 
any district where a murder had been committed, 
the justices and constables were also to be em- 
powered to call upon all males between the ages 
of sixteen and sixty to assist in pursuit of 
the murderers, and should any one refuse, he 
was liable to be imprisoned with or without hard 
labour for any term not exceeding two years. 
Such were the chief characteristics of this bill, 
framed to arrest the most intolerable and mis- 
chievous of all tyrannies—the tyranny of an 
armed, unchecked, and infuriated people, confi- 
dent in brute force, and determined to use it to 
the utmost. And yet the bill was decried as 
despotic and tyrannical! while various state- 
ments were brought forward for the purpose of 
proving, that not the people but the landlords, 
the Anglo-Irish aristocracy, were the real and 
punishable causes of these atrocities. After the 
bill was introduced, and had come to the second 
reading, a motion was made by Mr. John O’Con- 
nell, son of the agitator, that the house should 
pass to the order of the day. The discussion 
that followed was such as Irish affairs had awoke 
every year; and the arguments used were such 
as lay thick on the surface of the subject, and 
would have been worn out long ago but for the 
perennial necessity that renewed their freshness, 
and kept them always ready for act and use 
The strain of Irish oratory which it also awoke 
was no new melody in the ears of the house 
although of such recent troduction. The bill, 
although so gentle compared with the occasion 
that produced it, was characterized by Mr J 
O’Connell as a measure of “petty, minute, in- 
genious, torturing details” “It was,” he said, 
“the most deceptive measure ever brought before 
the house. In other coercion bills, there had 
been frank, bold, avowed oppression; in this 
enactment it was covert: this was an insidious, 
deceptive, sneaking bill. It deserved no other 
terms It did underhand that which its authors 
had not courage to do plainly and openly. It 
went beyond the powers of the worst clause of 
the worst previous act. It was calculated te 
meet the people at every turn: to annoy them in 
their persons, their pockets, and their hberties. 
Such was but a moderate specimen of Irish 
eloquence upon a question of Irish legislation. 
In spite of every attempt to defeat or delay the 
bill, it passed through the second and third read- 
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ings by large majorities, in the last case the votes 
being 173 to 14. The bill also passed unaltered 
through the committee in the House of Lords. 
This was not the whole amount of vexation 
arising from the affairs of Ireland during the 
course of this session. The death of Daniel 
O'Connell, which had occurred at Genoa during 
this year (May 25th), seems to have produced a 


scramble among his disciples for the vacant | plexity. 


leadership; and upon the present occasion, Mr 
Feargus O'Connor endeavoured to seize the 
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which was to be introduced at the next session. 
Christmas being now at hand, the meetings of 
parliament were adjourned to the 3d of February. 

The first subject of discussion with which the 
business of the next session m 1848 commenced, 
was the West India question, a question which, 
since the period of negro emancipation, had 
never ceased to be a source of doubt and per- 
It was opened in the present case by 
Lord George Bentinck, the distinguished advo~ 
cate of the West India imterests, by the follow- 


coveted distinction, by raising withm parliament ing motion: “That a select committee be ap- 
iteelf the favourite Irish mob-cry of repeal. To | pointed to inquire into the present condition and 
this effect, he moved for the appomtment of a prospects of the interests connected with, and 
select committee “to inquire and report on the ' dependent on, sugar and coffee planting in her 


means by which the dissolution of the parliament 
of Ireland was effected ; on the effects of that 
measure upon Ireland, and upon the labourers 
in husbandry and operatives in manufactures in 
Emgiand; and on the probable consequences of 
continuing the legislative union between both 
esuntries” To strengthen his claim, he entered 
into a lengthened history of Ireland from the 
Period of its occupation by the English crown, 
tall the period of the union with England in 
1800; after which he attempted to show that 
every article of that union had been violated by 


majesty’s East and West Indian possessions and 
the Mauritius; and to consider whether any and 
what measures can be adopted by parliament for 
their relief” His motion was prefaced by three 
important petitions with which he had been in- 
trusted: “One from the standing committee of 
the West India planters; another from the mer- 
chants of Greenock, against restraints on emigra- 
tion, and on the employment of labour; and a 
third from merchanta and others in Jamaica, 
praying for the removal of burdens, for a full 
supply of African labour, an alteration of the 


the English legislature. So discursive a move ; navigation laws, and an assimilation on the duties 
of handling his subject afforded him a wide field ! on colonial rum to those paid by the British dis- 
for complaint and abuse, which he was not slow | tiller” The extreme necessity of an immediate 
‘to occupy, but it was quickly evident that he inquiry he stated from the fact, that fifty great 
was no “Daniel come to judgment,” however West India houses in Britain had failed under 
mach he might attempt to imitate, or even to liabilities of more than six millions of money; 
ape the great agitator His motion was prema- and that this was the reward of our cheap sugar 
ture, and found only 23 of his compatriots to | system, with which our free labour in the West 
support it against a majority of 232. India colonies could not compete His lordship’s 
The only subject of discussion in parliament motion for a committee was agreed te without a 
after this, was the Jews’ disqualification bill, in ' division 
consequence of the return at the late general| Although the next proceeding of parliament 
election of Baron Rothschild for the city of ; was to advance a loan of £170,000 for promoting 
London. As the baron belonged to the Jewish the immigration of free labourers into British 
persuasion, and as every new member on taking Guiana and Trinidad, 1t became evident, from 
his seat was obliged to make « statutory declara- | the desponding accounts received from the West 
tion “on the faith of a true Christian,” 1t was Indies, that something more decisive must be 
thought that this simple requirement precluded done to save these colonies from absolute bank- 
all Jews, as long as they persisted in their heredi- ' ruptey and ruin. The subject was therefore re- 
tary faith, from a place in parliament. The | sumed in parliament on the 16th of June, by 
question that had so often been unsuccessfully | Lord John Russell, who brought before the House 
raised, was now to be tried under the most hope- of Commons a measure of relief. This was, that 
ful auspices; and the claims of the great Hebrew | the house, in addition to the money already voted, 
financier were backed by a London election, and | should guarantee a loan of £500,000 to these 
advocated by his colleague, who was no other colomes on the security of their revenues, for 
than the first minister of the crown. Lord John meeting the expense of immigration. In ad- 
Russell brought the subject before the house, in ‘ dition to this temporary relief, he proposed a re- 
this case, in the shape of a resolution affirming duction on the duty of colonial sugar by 1s. each 
the “eligibility of Jews to all functions and , year, until the present rate, reduced on the Sth 
offices to which Roman Catholics were admis- of July to 13¢., should have diminished to 10s.; 
aible by law.” A majority of sixty-seven for the | and that a new distinctive duty should be laid 
vesolution prepared the way for his new bill, | upon foreign brown sugar, such as would leave 
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afair field of competition to our West India pro- | had been going on in that country. These causes, 


duce. Such, stripped of ite technicalities and 
numerous details, was the government plan of 
relief brought forward by the premier. The de- 
hate that followed was no exception to the gene- 
rality of those that were usnally waged upon 
West India questions; and though sugar was the 
theme, it was discussed with as much bitterness 
as if it bad been gall and wormwood. From 
wrath, the debate proceeded to such rude per- 
sonalities, as would have better suited the ancient 
Roman forum than a Bntish senate. At one 
atage of it, Lord G. Bentinck having accused the 
colonial office and ita secretary of suppressing 
important information, in order to keep the 
house and the public in the dark as to the real 
predicament of the colonies, was thus answered 
in kind by Lord John Russell. “In general, 
with regard to those matters, it is quite evident 
that these mean frauds—these extremely dis- 
graceful tricks—which the noble lord imputes to 
my noble friend —are not the faults and the char- 
acteristics of men high in office in this country. 
They are the characteristics of men who are en- 
gaged in pursuits which the noble lord long fol- 
lowed [loud cries of oh, oh! and great uproar]. 
Some time ago, the noble lord very greatly dis- 
tinguished himself by detecting a fraud of this 
nature—/loud cheers and counter-cheers|—with re- 
spect to the name and age of a horse, a transac- 
tion in which he showed very great quickness 
of apprehension” [Great confusion] Thus 
strangely was Newmarket mixed with the Indies, 
and race-horses with muscovado and clayed 
sugars ! 

A debate that could originate such unseemly 
eccentricities was protracted by frequent adjourn- 
ments, and several amendments were successively 
moved, but only to be rejected. At one time 
the opposition to the bill arose from anti-slavery 
arguments, and at another from those of the pro- 
tectionists. At last, all its resolutions were 
agreed to, and the bill thus passed into the House 
of Lords unaltered, where it underwent a second 
veading, and called forth no further debate until 
it became law. 

It was not without reason that so much demur 
had been made upon the lessening of colonial 
taxes, and the grant of colonial loans. The ba- 
lance-sheet of the last year, which was presented 
on the 3d of February, 1848, showed an excess 
ef expenditure over income to the amount of 
£2,956,683, while a still more serious falling off 
was anticipated from the alarm of foreign inva- 
gion, and the necessity of increasing our arma- 
ments, and fortifying the more exposed parts of 
our coasts. This dread of a hostile interruption 
of peace arose from the unsettled state of France, 
aad the warlike preparations that for some time 


and their effecta upon the revenue, were distinctly 
stated by Lord John Russell on the 18th; and 
for a remedy, he proposed to continue the income- 
tax for three years at the imcreased rate of five 
per cent. This proposal excited general dismay 
in the house, and while some declaimed against 
the madness of an increased taxation amidst the 
growing mercantile depression, others could dis- 
cover no serious cause of alarm im the growth of 
the French army and navy, and their frequent 
threats of invading Britain It was even alleged, 
that all our warlike preparations would only tempt 
the enemy to make a tnal of our strength. The 
dread of our statesmen, however, upon the sub- 
ject, in which the Duke of Wellington himself 
took a part, showed that it was anything but 
visionary; and subsequent events have shown, 
that nothing but those startling political changes 
that soon afterwards occurred in France could 
have diverted our old enemy from her long cher- 
ished purpose of revenge. The real causes of 
alarm, however, could not be openly stated, and 
therefore Sir Charles Wood moved that a select 
and secret committee should be appoimted, to 
examime how far the estimates of the army, navy, 
and ordnance might be adopted; and to inquire 
generally into the affairs of those departments, 
Another subject of inquiry, was into the muscel- 
laneous estimates, and to report whether any re- 
ductions could be effected, or any improvements 
made in the financial arrangements of these 
several departments. The necessity of such in- 
vestigations was evident from the fact, that the 
expenditure for the navy, army, and ordnance, 
which in 1835 had been £11,730,000, had already 
risen to £17,340,000, and the motion was carried. 
It was soon apparent, however, that the at- 
tempt of the munisters to raise the income-tax 
from three to five per cent was for the present 
impossible. The popular storm agamst it was 
so violent, and the petitions so numerous, that 
a national agitation was apprehended, before 
which both tax and ministry would have been 
swept away. On the 28th of February, therefore, 
the chancellor of the exchequer hastened to the 
house with an amended budget. The plan of 
permanently increasing the income-tax was aban- 
doned Still, a temporary increase was neces- 
sary, and for the following two years he declared 
it might be rased to five per cent, while at the 
end of five years the tax itself should altogether 
cease On bemg asked whether he would pledge 
himself to take it off, as 1t was to be only tem- 
porary, at the end of two years, he replied with 
some warmth: “Can any man foresee what will 
be the state of the world two years, or even six 
months hence?” The same might have been pre- 
dicated of his five years’ hmit. Who could have 
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nnticipated after that duration, the permanency 
which it would acquire, or the causes that should 
compel its continuance ? 

Next in importance to the income-tax were the 
navigation laws, the alteration of which had 
been recommended by the royal speech, and 
promised by the present ministry on their en- 
tering into office. These laws, which were now 
found incompatible with the true interests of 
commerce, enacted, with regard to our foreign 
trade, that certain enumerated European articles 
could only be imported in British ships, or in 
ships from which the goods are exported, or of 
which they are the produce. With regard to 
our colonial trade, it was confined, with a few 
slight exceptions, entirely to Brmtish shipping. 
And to constitute a British ship, the vessel must 
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whole system of our navigation laws, with the 
view of adapting them to the spirit of the times, 
and meeting the just demands of other coun- 
tries, the wishes of our own colonies, and the in- 
teresta of our expanding trade. Following in the 
same track, Sir Robert Peel observed: “Every 
article of foreign manufacture, it was said, threw 
out of employment thousands of native work- 
men. But what a doctrine was that for a 
great manufacturing nation, which exported 
£58,000,000 in declared value of its own manu- 
factures! Admit that doctrine, and foreign 
countries must regard us not as the benefactors, 
but as the enemies of human happimmess.” The 
subject itself was introduced so late in the ses- 
sion, was productive of such contrariety of sen- 
timent, and protracted through so many adjourn- 


be British-built, British-owned, and manned by ' ments, that on the 10th of August Mr. Labou- 
a crew of seamen of whom three-fourths at least chere announced its postponement to the fol- 
must be British. It was time that these restric- | lowing year. Enough, however, had been done 
tions, the fruits of an early age and narrow to secure for it a favourable reception when it 
policy, in which the true interests of commerce should be brought in the form of a regular 
were little understood, should be removed It motion before the attention of parliament. 

was not, however, till the 15th of May, that the In accordance with the promise given in the 
ineasure to that effect was formally proposed by ' preceding session, the bill for the removal of the 
Mr. Labouchere. His speech on this occasion | test by which members of the Jewish persua- 
was of a length and complexity fully warranted sion had hitherto been prevented from a seat 
by the importance of the subject, in which the in parliament was re-introduced at an early 
security of the colonial trade, of the long voyage stage of the present session. The second reading 
trade, and the carrying trade were equally in-! was moved on the 7th of February, and not- 
volved. The proposed alterations were chiefly | withstanding the liberality with which Roman 
in connection with those mercantile advantages Catholics had been admitted into a share of the 
which our colonies had hitherto enjoyed, and government, there was still much demur about 
those reciprocities in our traffic with foreign | granting the same privileges to Jews. From 
nations which the principle of free trade de- their peculiar nationality, it was alleged, they 
manded. In the course of the debate, he en- never could become Englishmen; and from their 
deavoured to remove the fears of the protection- | creed, they could never be the true and faithful 
ists by showing that English shipping and sea- | representatives of a community whose legislation 
men were quite equal to meet foreign shipping ' was upon Christian rule. On the other hand 


und seamen in equal markets, that, in fact, 
wherever they had done so, the increase of ton- 
nage in our favour had been strikingly great. 
Un the other hand, he showed by figures, that 
the most protected departments of the shipping 
were comparatively the least flourishing Was 
it right, he asked, to maintain the principles of 
the navigation laws? The first principle was 
that of colonial monopoly; the second was the 
maintenance of those restrictions which were in- 
tended to secure the long-voyage trade to this 
country; and the third was the maintenance of 
those restrictions which were intended to secure 
the European carrying trade. The question was, 
whether they were prepared to consider the pro- 
priety of departing from these principles, or 
leaving them untouched; whether they should 
meet the wants of commerce and the exigencies 
of the case before them; whether they were pre- 
pared thoroughly and completely to revise the 


it was represented, that in England a Jew might 
be a magistrate, and why not also a legislator 7— 
that all who shared in the burdens of the state 
were also entitled to its honours and privileges-- 
and that our national constitution, in its religious 
restrictions, was yet of such an expansive char- 
acter that it could accommodate itself to the 
growth and progress of society. The enemies of 
the bill were also taunted with the charge of 
narrowness and illiberality, and exhorted to look 
to the example of France and Belgium, where 
all distinctions between Christian and Jew are 
abolished; and to that of Prussia, where the 
same principle had all but passed into law. To 
admit the Jews to parliament, was also stated 
to be nothing more than an act of reparation for 
centuries of injustice, persecution, and wrong. 
If the public feeling also was to be consulted in 
the measure, it would be found, that notwith- 
standing the long interval that had elapsed, the 
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petitions against the bill had not above 50,000 
signatures, while those in its favour had more 
than 300,000. The second, and likewise the third 
reading were carried by considerable majorities. 
Very different, however, was the fate of the bill 
in the House of Lords, where the second reading 
was moved on the 25th of May by the Marquis 
of Lansdowne ‘There, the arguments urged 
against its admission were chiefly of a religious 
character, and seemed to have more weight than 
in the commons; and the fate of the bull, for this 
year at least, was sealed, in its rejection by a 
majority of 163 against 128. 

The affairs of Ireland during the earlier part 
of the session occupied less of the attention of 
parliament than usual, and it was hoped by many 
that, with the death of O’Connell, the dangers of 
Irish agitation had been averted. But little did 
such hopes take into account either the national 
character of the people, or the vitality of a na- 
tional hatred. Deprived of their leader, the 
Irish malcontents only showed themselves more 
desperate and daring, and while political clubs 
were multiphed over the whole country, their 
purposes were avowed more openly and loudly 
than ever From these seminaries of political 
regeneration, the people were exhorted to pre- 
pare pikes and blunderbusses—to learn to destroy 
the soldiers not merely with such weapons, but 
with vitriol and burning turpentine—and to 
effect a thorough reform by the extermination of 
the 8000 Protestant landlords of Ireland While 
such advices fell everywhere like firebrands upon 
the inflammable population, the new leaders of 
the movement were in close communication not 
only with America, but also with France, whose 
insurrectionary spirit inspired them with the 
highest confidence 

The campaign was opened by Mr. William 
Smith O’Brien, the most distinguished as well 
as most daring of this self-constituted Irish chief- 
tainry. Since the death of O’Connell, under 
whose ascendency his genius had stood rebuked, 
he had aimed at the vacant throne of agitation, 
and signalized himself by the recklessness and 
bustle of his proceedings, while his ancestry, 
fortune, and popular manners gave him consid- 
erable influence among his countrymen So 
little difficulty did he anticipate in his proceed- 
ings, that at a public meeting in March, he had 
told his hearers they had only to “fraternize” 
both with the army and the police, to obtain 
their hearty co-operation. It was hke the well- 
known receipt for catching swallows, and he 
found Irishmen in plenty to try the experiment. 
A war directory was constituted; a rising in 
arms was proclaimed for the 19th of July; and 
O'Brien, who was to head the movement, and 
who was already announced as one of the future 
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kings of Ireland, accompanied by his assistants, 
Meagher and Dillon, armved at Enniscorthy, 
and took the command of the hungering and 
expecting multitudes who waited his arrival, 
and had been perfecting themselves in dmll and 
other martial preliminaries After much march- 
ing, counter-marching, and haranguing, the m- 
surgents arrived at Mullmahone On the fol- 
lowing day (July 26th) O’Brien, armed with a 
pike, and pistols in his belt, and accompanied 
by a detachment of his followers, advanced to 
the police-barracks, and summoned the inmates 
to surrender, telling them that resistance would 
be in vain; but the soldiers, although only six 
in number, refused, upon which the future king 
of Munster, instead of storming the barracks, 
drew off, and resumed his marchings hither and 
thither, until he armved on the 29th at Ballin- 
garry. By this time, a large reward had been 
offered for his arrest, and Mr Trant, sub-in- 
spector of the police, at the head of forty or fifty 
men, was sent to disperse the insurgents. Finding 
on his arrival that they mustered two or three 
thousand strong, armed with muskets, pikes, 
scythes, and pitchforks, he withdrew his small 
party to a slate-roofed house a few fields distant 
from the highway, and there resolved to make 
his post good, until the expected troops and con- 
stabulary arrived to his aid The battle, if 
battle it might be called, was begun and ended 
in a few minutes. The assailants, after an 1ll- 
directed volley, advanced through the cabbage- 
garden in front of the house, to storm it, but a 
few shots from those within sent them scamp- 
ering in all directions, while the hero of the fight, 
after retreating on all fours through the cabbages, 
mounted a horse belonging to a constable, and 
galloped off hke the rest, complaming of the 
cowardice of his followers He was soon after 
apprehended and tried, along with his coadjutors 
Meagher, M‘Manus, and O'Donoghue, when all 
four were convicted and sentenced to die the 
death of traitors—a sentence, however, which 
was never meant to be executed, and which was 
changed into transportation for life. 

In this way a rebellion, which in more able 
hands might have changed the fate of a kingdom, 
was scarcely more formidable, when brought 
to the touch, than a common holiday mot Even 
those who would have been its sufferers could 
scarcely refrain from expressions of disappoint- 
ment at such a ludicrous and contemptible ter- 
mination. It was not, however, to be expected 
that such movements would always have such 
leaders; and both before and after the outbreak, 
government adopted such precautions as might 
neutralize the power of the Irish political clubs, 
from which the greatest mischief was to be appre- 
hended. The chief of these precautions was the 
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very obvious one of vesting the lord-lieutenant 
withextraordinary powers A billaccordingly was 
passed through both houses for the suspension 
of the habeas corpus act in Ireland. But a far 
more important measure, which had the futare 
and permanent benefit of the country for its 
object, was the bili for facilitating the sale of 
encumbered estates, which had been moved at the 
commencement of the session, and was now re- 
sumed and passed It was shown that the im- 
mense amount of landed property thus circum- 
stanced in Ireland was not only detrimental to 
its owners, but injurious to the community at 
large It was so laden with debts and mortgages, 
that landlords who nominally had estates worth 
£10,000 or £12,000 per annum, did not derive 
from them more than as many hundreds, while 
others derived from their estates no rental what- 
ever. It was impossible, therefore, that they could 
improve the land, or find occupation for their 
tenantry. In such a case, the impoverished 
landlords would not only welcome the oppor- 
tunity of converting their useless estates into 
money, but the peasantry would be benefited by 
the introduction of British capital and Bnitish 
industry As able conveyancers were scarce in 
Ireland, one object of the bill was to cheapen 
and shorten the proceedings of transfer in the 
Court of Chancery It encountered much oppo- 
sition through its several stages, as it threatened 
to supersede the old national noblesse by a new 
aristocracy; but even this difficulty was obliged 
to yield to the necessity of the case, and thus 
new facilities were afforded for the better colon- 
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period exhibited a most enviable contrast. It 
was impossible, indeed, that the ambitious, the 
discontented, and the ignorant, would fail to 
kindle at the example of France, and endeavour 
to imitate it; but the 1muitation wasas futile and 
contemptible as that which had occurred in 
Ireland, under Smith O’Brien, for the restoration 
of the days of Malachi and Bran Boroimhe. 
On the present occasion, the attempt was made 
by the chartists and physical-force men, who 
thought that the happy moment had occurred 
for overturning the British constitution, and 
establishing 1n its stead the five points of the 
charter; and accordingly, a “demonstration” was 
announced to be held on the 10th of April, when 
the reformers were invited to assemble on Ken- 
nington Common, to overwhelm the government 
with a display of their force and numbers. But 
vast though the assemblage was, it passed away 
as silently as a vapour; and without calling out 
any troops, the metropolitan police was found 
sufficient for the preservation of order On the 
same day that this Kennington muster took 
place, two petitions were presented to the House 
of Commons by Feargus O’Connor, one of them 
signed, as he declared, by 5,706,000 and the 
other by 30,000, praying for the enactment of 
the five points, viz. annual parliaments, universal 
suffrage, equal electoral districts, no property 
qualification, and payment of members These 
petitions were brought into the house in five 
huge bales, and rolled along the floor to the 
table, where they were ruefully eyed by many 
members, not merely as mountains of offence, 


ization and cultivation of this hitherto neglected | but magazines of national danger and destruc- 


country. 

Closely connected with the disturbances of 
Ireland, and the difficulty of managing its Roman 
Cathohe population, was a bill introduced and 
passed this session for enabling her majesty to 
carry on diplomatic relations with the court of 
Rome. It was one of the natural consequences 
of those concessions to Romanism which had now 
become the order of the day, and the chief argu- 
ment used in ite favour, was the political 
expediency of such a change. The principal 
objections against it were, that 1t recognized, for 
the first time, in Protestant England, the pope’s 
title of “sovereign pontiff ;” that 1t violated the 
obligations of the bill of rights, and gave admis- 
sion at any time to a Papal nuncio into England. 
The bill was passed, although it was already 
known that the pope contemplated the project 
ef dividing England into dioceses, and appoint- 
ing an Archbishop of Westminster. 

Although this year has been emphatically 
called the era of revolutions, m which almost 
every throne of Europe was shaken and nation 
couvaised, the state of Britain during the whole 
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tion But a careful examination diminished the 
terrors of these mouster petitions It was found 
that the signatures, when counted, metead of 
being nearly 6,000,000, were less than 2,000,000 
of names, Of these also, a great multitude were 
forgeries, such as Victoria Rex, the Duke of 
Wellington, Sir Robert Peel; while others were 
merely derisive subscriptions, such as No Cheese, 
Pug-nose, Flat-nose, and appellatives of a much 
less harmless description In this schoolboy 
fashion the scrolis at the corners of streets had 
been signed by thousands who cared neither for 
the five pomts nor their advocates. The effect 
was, that chartism shrunk abashed into ita former 
obscurity, and a bill was introduced and passed 
for the more effectual suppression of seditious 
aud treasonable proceedings. These proceedings 
were now classed under the head of felony, and 
punishable with transportation. In expressing 
his approval of this bill, Sir Robert Peel observed, 
that “he thought it right that men who had not 
the dignity of traitors, should be reduced to the 
position of felons. He would put a stop to thoee 
frogs that were croaking sedition in the marshes, 
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and would not allow them to puff themselves 
anto the dimensions of the nobler animals that 
bellowed treason.” 

The long-protracted session ef parliament for 
1847-48, which had continued nearly ten months, 
was brought to a close on the &th of September, 
when both houses were prorogued by her majesty 
in person till the 2d of November. It was a 
welcome intermission to the wearied members, 
as notwithstanding the apparently scanty results 
of legislation, the sittings, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, had been contmuous over the whole of 
that long permod, and the labour severe and 
incessant. 

We have already adverted to this year as the 
era of European revolution This spint was 
onee more originated, and the signal of outbreak 
given by France, the mighty mother of modern 
anarchy and political change. In that country, 
the transition from the Thiers to the Guizot min- 
astry had brought no amelioration im the radical 
evils of its government. The electoral consti- 
tuency was still so small that its votes could 
eusily be purchased by the government, and 
hence, the minister could at any time command 
a majority in the chamber of deputies, let the 
voice of the nation be what it might It was 
universally complained of, therefore, as the engine 
of despotism. rather than the exponent of the 
national will and guardian of the national lber- 
ties. Louis Philippe too, adroitly availing him- 
self of such an instrument, had freed himself 
from the jealous restrictions by which, as a mere 
eitizen-king, his every movement had been cir- 
cumscribed and fettered, and was moving onward 
to absolute rule with a continually accelerating 
step True, he was an old man, and in the course 
of nature must soon die, but as if to perpetuate 
his power, and establish an absolute monarchy 
upon a basis that could not be shaken, he was 
devoting his old age to the aggrandizement of his 
family by royal alliances, so that in process of 
time 1t seemed as 1f 1t might vie in strength and 
permanency with that of Hapsburg itself. But 
his crowning iniquity in this respect, as well as 
great political blunder, was the Spanish marriage, 
aun which the young queen of Spain was com- 
pelled by his intrigues to espouse an mmbecile 
unpromising husband, that the succession might 
revert to his own family, and the Spanish king- 
dom be reunited to that of France. This event 
alienated from him not only the confidence of 
his own subjects, but of the European powers at 
large. In it the former dreaded the return of 
the absolutism of Louis XIV.; the latter his 
boundless ambition and lust of conquest, under 
which the world was still smarting after more 
than a century had elapsed. 

From the state of public feeling in France, it 
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was evident that the reign of the “king of the 
barricades” was drawing to a close—that the 
paving stones of Paris would soon be mm requisi- 
tion once mere. This was especially shown by 
the number and eharacter of the reform banquets 
which were now multiplying over the country, 
and by the abortive attempts of the government 
to suppress them. They were regarded by the 
ruling powers as lineal suecessors of the old Ja- 
cobin clubs, and dreaded accordingly. It was 
by one of.those meetings that matters were 
brought to a crisis. The twelfth arrondisse- 
ment of Paris had announced a reform banquet 
on the 19th of January, but in consequence of a 
vote that had been just carried in the chambers 
against such assemblies, the meeting was put off 
from time to time, until 1t was definitely fixed 
to take place on the 22d of February. Thuis, 
however, was not all, for the programme not 
only specified the mode in which the guests were 
to assemble and march through the streets, but 
it also invited the national guards to attend in 
uniform, and line the procession. This preceed- 
ing, in which private individuals usurped the 
powers of government, was too startling to be 
overlooked the ministers had resolved to let the 
banquet take place, and afterwards try the legal- 
ity of such meetings before the high court of 
cassation; but now, when the proceeding had 
assumed such a treasonable and dangerous char- 
acter, a more summary process was necessary, 
and the banquet was accordingly proscribed by 
a public proclamation. The dinner was there- 
fore abandoned, but a more terrible measure was 
digested in its stead, for on the very day ap- 
pointed—the 22d of February—and at five o'clock 
in the afternoon, fifty-three members of the op- 
position, who at that hour would otherwise have 
been employed in eating and speech-making at 
the banquet, sent to the chamber of deputies 
an act of impeachment of ministers, by the hands 
of M. Odillon Barrot, who laid it upon their 
table With the infatuation of doomed men the 
chamber adjourned without reading 1t, although 
the streets of Paris were already thronging with 
those tumultuary masses, which, like thunder- 
clouds, had hitherto been wont to announce a 
revolutionary storm. On the following day, M. 
Guizot in the chamber announced the resygna- 
tion of himself and his colleagues, and the com- 
mission which the king had intrusted to Count 
Molé to construct a new cabimet; but the mob 
was now predominant over the whole capital; 
barricades were speedily erected, and conflicts 
took place between the military and the people, 
which were continued till night, the populace 
being heartened in the insurrection by the re- 
luctance of the national guards to act against 
them. 
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During the hours of darkness that succeeded, 
all was wakefulness and perplexity at the palace; 
Molé had been unable to form a new ministry, 
and M. Thiers was sent for, who agreed to assume 
the office of president of the council, with M. 
Qdillon Barrot for minister of the interior. But 
although this change was loudly trumpeted on 
the following morning, 1t failed to quiet the 
people, who had assembled to complete their 
work- they had been maddened with the taste 
of blood, and instead of a change of the cabinet, 
nothing less than an eversion of the throne itself 
would satisfy them. When the popular names of 
the new ministry were therefore announced, they 
answered with cries of “ Vive la Republique!” 
and tore down the proclamation The fighting 
was resumed, but still the populace had easy 
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where Louis Philippe under the convenient 
European name of Smith, obtained a passport, 
and escaped to England, in which country he 
was certain of safety at least, if not of a cordial 
welcome. 

In this way was the Orleans dynasty deposed 
and exiled in the course of a few hours. It is 
just, however, and honourable to the French 
character, to advert to the improvements which 
they had made in revolutionizing. The open 
manful struggle of the three days in 1830, and 
the concord that followed when the work was 
achieved, was a signal contrast to the atrocities 
of the first revolution. In like manner this of 
1848 was an improvement even on that of 1830, 
on account of the small amount of havoc and 
bloodshed with which it was accompanied. The 


work of it, as in most cases the soldiery either , killed and wounded, during the numerous skir- 


looked on as spectators, or jomed the popular 
movement. The storm rolled onward toward the 


Tuileries, where the last resource of fallen royalty | 


was adopted—Louis Philippe consented to abdi- 
cate in favour of his grandson, the Comte de 


mishes that occurred in various parts of the 
capital during the course of two days, did not 
amount to a thousand, and when the Tuileries 
was crowded with the mob, though there was 
plenty of singing and drinking, and some demo- 


Paris, the Duchess of Orleans his mother being | lition of furniture, there was httle plundering. 
in the meantime appoimted regent, and this re- | On the floor of one of the apartments was a 
solution was promptly followed up by the en-| frame of card-paper soldiers on wooden stands, 
trance of the duchess herself into the chamber , with which the sons of the Duchess of Orleans 
of deputies, leading her two young sons, and , had probably been playing before the sudden 
attended by her brothers-in-Jaw, the Ducs de | emergency drove them into flight and exile. 
Nemours and Montpensier But even there, | A boy from the crowd laid hold of the toy, 
when her accession to the regency was an-! but was ordered by a grim armed artisan, hot 
nounced, it was met with the cry, “It is too late '"‘ from battle, to lay it down. “It is but a toy,” 
and this declaration was followed with such a' replied the urchin “That is true,” said his 
tumult, that for a short time it was feared the , monitor, “but if you take a toy, others would 
duchess and her children were in danger, more , think they might take a treasure.” Whether 
especially when an armed mob burst into the ' mght or wrong, it was a great political principle 
chamber, and menaced the president with their , that was at issue, and the meanest or worst of 
muskets. Amidst wild uproar and brandishing : the actors seemed to scorn the thought of alloy- 
of weapons, a provisional government of five ing it with theft and brigandage. While private 
persons was decreed, and a republic proclaimed , property was thus respected, the emblems of re- 


During this in-door interlude, the work of fight- 
ing and demolition was going on without, in 
which the Hotel de Ville and the Palais Royal 
had a double share; while the Tuileries itself 
was carried by storm, where the royal carriages 
were piled into a heap, and converted into a 
bonfire. But in the meantime the king and 
royal family had escaped. Escorted by a body 
of horsemen, they had walked slowly from the 
Tuileries at one o'clock; and it was given out 
that the king was on his way to the chamber of 
deputies, to announce his abdication. But on 
passing the Pont Tournant, two small black car- 
riages with one horse each were drawn up, which 
had been secretly prepared for their departure, 
and by these humble conveyances the king, 
queen, and family were conveyed to Versailles. 
They continued their flight disguised, and tra- 
velling chiefly by night arrived at Honfleur, 


ligion were treated with veneration hy the mob, 
even when their passions were at the wildest. 
When they had stormed the Tuileries, they 
found a magnificent image of our Saviour. “My 
friends,” excluimed a young pupil of the Poly- 
technic School, “this is the master of us all.” 
The captors immediately uncovered their heads, 
and carried the image in solemn procession to 
the church of St. Roch. 

A government was now extemporized in 
Paris with a rapidity which the case seemed fully 
to warrant. As might be expected, also, it was 
republican throughout. All titles of nobility and 
other aristocratic distinctions were abolished. 
The names of journals, streets, and public build- 
ings that savoured of royalty were changed. The 
old republican watchwords, also, that had so long 
been unheard, were now recalled from their hid- 
ing placea, and every street resounded with the cry 
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of liberty, equality, and fratermity. As the 
great defect in the right of electing representa- 
tives had formed the chief argument of dissatis- 
faction with the old state of things, its limita- 
tions were so completely swept away, that the 
suffrage was declared to be direct and universal, 
without any hmitation as to property. All 
Frenchmen of the age of twenty-one were to be 
electors, and all who had reached the age of 
twenty-five were eligible for election. In addi- 
tion to this, the vote was to be secret and by 
ballot ; while the 900 representatives, to which 
the number was now raised, were each to be 
paid at the rate of twenty 
francs per day during the 
session. Among the diffi- 
culties of the new govern- 
ment, one of the most press- 
ing was the support of the 
unemployed workmen in 
Paris—the thews and sinews 
of the revolution, who might 
unmaketo-morrow whatthey 
had made to-day. As the 
remedy needed to be instant, 
a national guard mobile was 
immediately formed, ostensi- 
bly that they might be em- 
ployed upon the frontier, 
where there was little need 
of their services, and for 
the thousands who could not 
be enrolled, natsonal work- 
shops called ateliers were 
opened by the government, 
to give occupation to the un- yeu 
employed, at the wage of 
two francs a day, which 
afterwards, from the immense number of appli- 
canta, had to be reduced to one franc. 

By these and similar expedients, provision was 


7d | 


made for the safety and permanence of the new 
And yet, not many weeks or days 
had elapsed, when their utter insufficiency was 
The whole nation had been taken at una- 
wares by the sudden revolution in Paris, and had 
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tion of commerce and trade, the multiplication of 
bankruptcy and pauperism, and the mmsufficiency 
of the national funds to feed the idle and dis- 
contented, and it was finally confirmed by the 
wild proposals of the communists and red repub- 
heans, whose plans would have once more pro- 
duced an universal equalization of property, and 
a war against every nation. After several des- 


perate attempts at insurrection on the part of the 
latter, which were always defeated, their msur- 
rectionary principles were brought to a final issue 
on the 23d of June. The government having found 
their estabhshments of atelvers or workshops 
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THE ATTACK ON THE PANTHEON, PaRIs.—From the Illustrated News, 1848 


worse than useless, had closed them, by which 
their employees, who had increased from 13,000 
to 120,000, were thrown upon the resources of 
common industry, instead of having hght work 
and full subsistence prepared to thew hand. 
They rebelled the red republicans united their 
cause with that of the workmen, and 4 new war 
of barricades commenced, such as Pans had not 


silently acquiesced in it, but in a short time it | yet witnessed. One of the most desperate of 
was shown that the republicans of Paris were not | this series of street conflicts was at that splendid 
the representatives of France, nor even of 1ts| national building the Pantheon, in which a de- 
capital. During the long interval of peace, a | feated party of the insurgents rallied, and where 
numerous and influential middle class had grown | they gallantly maintained their position for nearly 
up, to whom the insecurity of a republican gov- | two hours, until they were dmven out by the per- 
ernment was the greatest of evils; and therefore, | severing attacks of the troops, and a heavy, in- 
while in Paris itself they were sufficient to hold : cessant cannonade. It was not merely that the 
the wild democracy of the faubourgs in check, . insurgents fought with their wonted courage and 
they were so predominant beyond its walls, as to desperation, but they also united military science 
turn the whole national feeling against the exist- | t0 their courage, and constructed such barriers of 
ing state of things. This anti-republican spirit | stone at every defensible point, as tasked the 
continued to grow in strength, from the stagna- | utmost occupation of artillery, and deepened ten- 
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fold the horrors of these civic conflicts. But | which had been charged against him, and ander 
those terrible efforts, which had formerly suf- | the suspicron of which he had hitherto been con- 
ficed to unseat dynasties and revolutionize the | demmed to exile. “My conduct, always inepired 
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nation, were met, encountered, and crushed in 
every direction during this four days’ warfare of 
siege and storm; and General Cavaignac, who 
had been elected to the dictatorship at the com- 
mencement of the danger, and under whose 
energetic measures it had been suppressed, in- 
stead of being allowed to resign his power at the 
elose, was almost unanimously mvested by the 
national assembly with the office of presdent 
of the council Even al- 

ready the friends of order “ 
in France were willing to 
secure its blessings under 
the baton of an able mili- 
tary leader. Whether 
the baton should be- 
come a sceptre and the 
general an emperor was 
nothing more than a 
question of time and op- 
portunity. 

That question, how- 
ever, was not to be settled 
in favour of the able 
and successful Cavaig- 
nac. Louis Napolevn 
Bonaparte was now 1 
Pans. After his escape 
from thefortress of Ham 
he bad returned to hi- 
old privacy in England, 
and there it is probable 
his solitary musings were 
connected with the blun- 


ders of his ill-concerted attempt, and the means ' 
by which a second trial might be more success- , valuable services 





Lovis NaPoLeon, President of the French Republic 
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by duty,” he said, “always animated by respeet 
for the law—my conduct will prove the falsehood 
of those who have attempted to blacken me, for. 
the purpose of still keeping me proscribed, and 
will demonstrate that no one is more firmly re- 
solved than myself to establrsh and defend the 
republic.” 

Since the commencement of the provisional 
government, a committee had been employed m 
drawing up a form of 
constitution for France. 
Thechief features of their 
plan were, a president to 
be elected by universal 
suffrage, and a vice-pre- 
sident, who was to be 
elected by the national 
assembly. There was 
also to be one assembly, 
aud no other chamber. 
Aftei long delay, the elec- 
tion of a president was 
commenced,andthegreat 
national ballot-hox was 
opened for the purpose, 
near the close of the year 
On this occasion it might 
have been thought that 
the upright, disintei ested 
Cavaignac, the best sol- 
dier of France, and hero 
of the revolution, would 
have been elected, not 
only on account of his 
high character and wide popularity, but his recent 
He was not indeed forgot, 





ful In the meantime he kept his own secret, and | and nearly a million and a half of votes were en- 


his chief appearance 1n public was such as might 
well disarm suspicion, for it was as a special con- 
stable dumng the chartist mots in London, when 
his only weapon was a policeman’s truncheop. 
The dethronement of Lous Philippe and estab- 
lishment of a republic were his signals for action. 
he hastened to Paria, but was advised by the pro- 
visional government to return to England. He 
complied, but subsequently, during his absence, 


rolled for his election But for Louis Napoleon, 
who had seen no military service whatever, who 
was scarcely even a Frenchman, and whose former 
life had neither been illustrious nor popular, 
5,434,226 votes were tendered, and by this over- 
whelming majority, he was raised to that eleva- 
tion, above which there was only a single step 
Who after such an event could say, that his de- 
throned uncle had ceased to reign, as well as 


he was elected a member of the national assembly | ceased to live? 


by not less than fuur constituencies Ought he to 


A similar spirit was manifested over the 


be permitted to sit’ was now the question. His! greater part of Europe. In Italy, especially, the 
very name seemed to menace the restoration of | desire of throwing off the Austrian yoke was 
the empire, and their ears were once more startled ' so strong, that the revolutionary element was 
with the ominous popular cry of “ Vive Napoleon!” , kindled into full conflagration by lighting a 
It was decided by a great majority that he should , cigar. In Milan, the people, for the purpose of 
be admitted, and he was admitted accordingly injuring the revenue derived from them by their 
on the 27th of September. On taking his seat, oppressors, had discontinued the practice of 
he earnestly disclaimed those ambitious designs | smoking; aud when the Austrian soldiers smoked 
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cigars in the streets, the self-denying populace, 
irritated no doubt by abstinence as well as pat- 
riotism, fell upon the soldiers, who drew their 
swords upon the assailants, and in several scufiles, 
severe wounds and even deaths were the conse- 
quences. The same was the case in Pavia, where 
sanguinary encounters occurred in the streets 
between the students and the tobacco-loving sol- 
diery. A revolt followed, which, commencing 
at Milan, speedily extended over the Austrian 
dominions in Italy In Rome, the example was 
quickly followed, the way, strangely enough, 
having been prepared by the pontiff himself, who, 
assuming the character of a reforming sove- 
reign as well as spiritual guide, introduced 
into the Papal constitution as many mnova- 
tions as sufficed to whet the popular appetite 
for hberty without satisfying it; and the people, 
who now felt what was needed, rose in arms, 
to convert ther half liberty into a whole 
The consequence was, that 1m November the 
pope was obliged to escape from Rome in the 
disguise of a livery servant, mounted upon a 


coach-box A revolt of Sicily against the Neapo- 


litan government was at the same time raging 
at Palermo, where conflicts both on land and sea 
were maintained, and generally in favour of the 
revolutionists Although these energetic attempts 
were in course of time suppressed, 1t was chiefly 
through foreign intervention and aid, and the 
whole course of conflict sufficed to show that the 
old Itahan spirit had fully awoke, and would 
only wait for another opportunity Every suc- 
ceeding year has only deepened that conviction, 
and made politicians regard Italy as a slumber- 
ing volcano, that may at any moment burst forth 
to overwhelm and regenerate 

While Italy was thus moved throughout her 
kingdoms and provinces, the Teutonic spimt was 
equally pervaded by the epidemic influence of 
this most eventful year The first of these great 
political movements was the quarrel of the pro- 
vinees of Schleswig and Holstem against the 
Danish government, to which they had hitherto 
belonged, and which occasioned the armed inter- 
ference of the German confederation. It does 
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ripen into a melancholy harvest In Hesse-Cassel 
the people rose against the elector, and compelled 
his assent to certain terms by which the more 
oppressive parts of thew form of government 
were swept away. In Bavaria, the spirit of in- 
surrection was still more distinctly manifested, 
being occasioned by the shameful dotage of their 
old sovereign, who had adopted a wandering 
stage-dancer for his mistress, raised her to the 
rank of nobility, and made her the principal 
channel of royal communication and favour. 
The time had happily gone by in Europe when 
a royal mistress could rule the movements of a 
court and the destinies of a nation; and on this 
occasion the armed remonstrance of the Bava- 
rians was so effectual, that the actress was ban- 
ished, and the king compelled to abdicate But 
while the whole Germanic empire was more or 
less agitated throughout its many states with 
the principles of revolution and political reform, 
and while in several cases these were only de- 
cided by an appeal to arms, a war of liberty, 
which had broken out in Hungary against the 
Austrian rule, was the chief movement of note 
in the eyes of Europe, on account of the 1mport- 
ance of the two antagonists, and the great events 
by which their warfare was signalized The 
most important of these results was the spimit of 
disaffection agaist their own sovereigns, which 
recent events had so strongly fostered in the 
hearts of the Austrians, and after a desperate 
series of street battles m Vienna between the 
imsurgent populace and the military, the emperor 
resigned his crown in favour of his nephew. 
Francis John, who succeeded to the imperial 
dignity without opposition In this manner, 
during the whole of this year, Europe was con- 
vulsed to its furthest extremities with those great 
insurrectionary principles which the first French 
revolution had implanted, and which the recent 
events in France had encouraged intoaction It 
was a startling spectacle the sght of so many 
throneless sovereigns, whom not the chances of 
war and the violence of enemies, but the doom 
of their own subjects, had deposed and driven 
ito banishment It was felt that a new prin- 


not fall to our lot to specify the conflicts that | ciple of war was now to predominate, and that 
took place between Denmark and Prussia on | the conflict was henceforth to he between the 


this occasion, and by which, notwithstanding a 
seemingly amicable termination, the seeds of 


rulers and the ruled, instead of a tmal for su- 
periority and conquest by one nation against 


future quariel were plentifully sown, that may | another 
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Opening of parhament—Bill to remove restrictions on the navigation laws—It 1s carried-——Unsuccessful atten pt 
of the protectionusts to rally—Changes proposed in our rule of the colonies— Disorders 1n Canada—Repug- 
nance of our penal settlements to continue as convict coloniee—Hoatility of the Cape of Good Hope to con- 
vict 1mportation—The colonists present a convict shipment from landing—Measures for the rehef of Irish 
destatutaon—The rate-1n-aid bill passed—Bull passed to facilitate the transfer of encumbered estates 1» Ireland 
—Particulars of the bill—Amendment of the Imsh poor law—Loans advanced by government to Irish land- 
holders—Parhamentary inquiries into the part taken by British officials in the late European revolutions— 
Jewish disabilities bill agam rejyected—Buill to legalize marriage with a deceased wife’s sister— Its second 
reading carried—Affaira of India—Symptoms of revolt—Insurrection of the Sikhs—-Mooltay bemeged by the 
Bnitish-—Gallant resistance and final capture of Mooltan—Unsuccessful cunflict of Lord Gough with the 
Sikhs at Ramnuggur—aA second attack 1s successfuil—Severe loss of the British against the Sikhs at the battle 
of Chilhanwallah—Alarm e.vcited in Britain by the tidings—Sir Charles Napier sent as commander-in-chief 
to India—Conplete defeat of the Sikhs by Lord Gough at Goojerat—Submuasion of the Sikhs—Annexation 
of the Punjab to the Bntish Indian empire—Contrary effects of free trade on agnoulture and commerce at 
the commencement of 1850—Demands of the agricultunsts for exemption from local taxation—They are 
reyected— Motion for parhamentary reform negatived—The claims of the colonies to self-government con- 
sidered—Inducements to grant these demands —The night conceded to the Australian colonies—Our foreign 
policy in relation to Greece made the subject of parliamentary inquiry—It 1s condemned in the House of 
Lords and justified in the Commons—Mr. Roebuck’s arguments in its favour—Proposal to discontinue the 


blockade for the suppression of the slave-trade—The motion negatived—Death of Sir Robert Peel. 
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22: —@ HE shock of foreign revolutions, 
5ee, the immense drain of capital oc- 


and the troubled state of Ireland, 


——— prosperity arising from free trade 
which was hoped to date 1ts commencement from 
the beginning of 1819 Further legislation was 
found to be necessary before these blessings 
could be realized, and thia disheartening fact 
was announced in the royal speech at the opening 
of parliament on the 2d of February. The chief 
impediment to be removed was the navigation 
laws, which her majesty’s speech recommended 
to the attention of the legislature This had 
been a subject of parliamentary discussion dur- 
ing the preceding year, but Had been postponed 
to the present, and 1m accordance with the pledge 
then given, a motion was brought forward on 
the 14th of February by Mr. Labouchere, presi- 
dent of the board of trade, to the following 
effect: “‘That it 1s expedient to remove the re- 
strictions which prevent the free carriage of 
goods by sea to and from the United Kingdom 
and the British dormimions abroad; and to amend 
the laws 1egulating the coasting trade of the 
United Kingdom, subject, nevertheless, to such 
control by her majesty in council as may be 
necessary; and also to amend the laws for the 
registration of ships and seamen.” Mr. Labou- 
chere stated, that from former discussions the 
question was now well understood; that the pro- 


casioned by rulway speculations, | 


posal of removing these obstructions on trade 
were generally acceptable throughout the coun- 
try, and that while our colonies would hail the 


_ removal as a boon, the United States of America 
tended to retard that promised — 


would meet the relaxation of our laws by a 
similar concession. On the other hand, the pro- 
tectionist party, through their advocate, Mr. 
Henry Drummond, declared the measure to be 
“the last of a series inculcated by the Manchester 
school, the end and intention of which were to 
discharge all British labourers, and to employ 
foreign labourers 1n heu of them—foreign saw- 
yers instead of English sawyers, foreign ship- 
wrights instead of English shipwrights, and so 
on through the whole catalogue of employments.” 

At the second reading of the bill on the 9th 
of March, after a long and keen discussion which 
lasted till the 23d, Mr. Labouchere announced a 
material alteration which government intended 
to adopt in the measure. At first, it had been 
intended to admit foreign countries, under cer- 
tain modifications, to a share of the coasting 
trade, as it was believed that no loss would 
thereby accrue to the revenue. Subsequently, 
however, it bad been found, that there would be 
the utmost risk of a falling-off if they allowed 
vessels, either British or foreign, to combine the 
coasting with the foreign voyage; and on this 
account, he did not feel justified in pressing that 
part of the bill which, in a modified degree, 
threw open the coasting trade of the country. 
The clauses to that effect were accordingly struck 
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out, and on the 23d of April the bill, thus mo- 
dified, passed onward to a third reading. On 
this occasion its chief supporter was Sir James 
Graham. He advocated the bill on the ground 
that it was supported by the representatives of 
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the chief seats of commerce—among others, of 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Newcastle, and the West 
Riding Without needing to rest either upon re- 
ciprocity or retaliation, 1t would tend to increase 
the commerce of the world, an increase from 
which this country would derive the gieatest ad- 
vantage, as the lion’s share would fall to England 
It would neither, he asserted, compromise our 
superiority on the seas, nor injure the mercantile 
marine, which was the mainstay of the royal navy 
The simple and intelligible basis, moreover, upon 
which the measure would place our navigation 
system was now absolutely needed, on account of 
the complication of our reciprocity treaties—a 
complication which rendered 1t difficult for us, 
in many cases, to know where or how we stood. 
Sir James then startled the house by declaring, 
that if we persisted in retaining the navigation 
laws, without falling back upon the protective 
system in favour of Canadian corn, the loss of 
Canada would be inevitable. Such were his 
principal subjects of argument, which seemed 
to make a deep impression on the house. He 
was followed in a similar spirit by Lord John 
Russell, who, from the increase of our tonnage 
and number of seamen since the navigation laws 
had been relaxed, had no apprehension from the 
consequences of their removal, and who was ur- 
gent for a speedy decision to that effect, on account 
of the cry for a return to the protection duties, 
and the discontent which such a hopeless demand 
occasioned. The bill passed its third reading. 
In the House of Lords, the second reading of 
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the bill was moved by the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, who satisfactorily showed that, thouch 
foreign shipping had marvellously increased 
since the great relaxation made in our naviga- 
tion laws, at the close of the war, there was still 
no danger to be dreaded from a competition. 
To the astonishment of the whole house, he was 
opposed by Lord Brougham, the ex-chancellor 
on this occasion havmg made one of those sud- 
den changes in political opinion with which he 
occasionally perplexed both fmend and enemy; 
and his chief argument arose from the unsettled 
state of Europe, fermenting at present w:th re- 
volution, which required us to keep ou naval 
resources entire “Was such a year,” he asked, 
“the one for making great and portentous altera- 
tions in a navy by which victories had been 
nobly won and immortal triumphs gained? Was 
this the time for reducing our thousand ships to 
a hundred, or for striking off £10,000,000 ster- 
ling from our army, navy, and ordnance esti- 
mates?” Upon this important question the dis- 
cussion was carried on in the lords, as it had 
been mm the commons, and the second reading 
was passed by a majority of ten, among 366 
voters But for this majority, which could not 
be anticipated till the last moment, 1t was under- 
stood that the ministry would have resigned. 
The opposition was continued with equal keen- 
ness through the third reading, although with- 
out hope of success During the debate, a severe 
caveat was administered to the bishops, through 
whom the second reading had been carried, by 
the Earl of Winchelsea He warned them, that 
if the day ever arrived when measures of a 
secular character injurious to the best interests 
of the country should be carried by their votes, 
England would again wish to see the house of 
convocation restored, and the bishops repre- 
sented im that house by a few chosen from them- 
selves, to state their opinions on religious mat- 
ters only After a further course of animated 
debate, the opposition peers withdrew im a body, 
and the bill passed the third reading Soon 
after, 1t received the royal assent, and the first 
day of the following year was fixed for the com- 
mencement of its operation. 

In this manner, and after a long and keen con- 
tention of years, the most important measure of 
the session was settled. The decision was only 
a necessary consequence of the free-trade prin- 
ciple, which was now established beyond the 
chance of removal Still, however, the protec- 
tionists were numerous and formidable, and, un- 
dismayed by their recent defeat, they returned 
to the charge upon a different quarter, viz.- that 
of the agricultural interest. The nature of their 
attack will be best understood from the follow- 
ing resolution, proposed by Mr. D’Israeh, who, 
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since the death of Lord George Bentinek, had 
become the leader of the party :— 
“That the whole of the local taxation of the 
country for national purposes falls mainly, if not 
excluaively, on real property; and bears with 
undue severity on the occupiers of land, in a 
manner injurious to the agricultural interests of 
the country, and otherwise highly :mpolitie and 
unjust. That the hardship of this apportioament 
is greatly aggravated by the fact that more than 
one-third of the whole revenue derived from the 
excise 1s levied upon agricultural produce, ex- 
posed, by the recent changes in the law, to direct 
competition with the untaxed produce of foreign 
countries, the home producer being thus sub- 
jected to a burden of taxation which, by greatly 
enhancing the price, hmits the demand for Bri- 
tish produce, and to restrictious which :njuriously 
imterfere with the conduct of his trade and in- 
dustry. That this house will resolve itself into 
a conimittee to take into its serious consideration 
such measures as may remove the grievances of 
which the owners and occupiers of real property 
thus justly complain, and which may establish a 
more equitable apportionment of the public bur- 
dens” Mr D'Israeh then showed by statistical 
details that taxes to the amount of £12,000,000 
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ency from the intelligence which arrived in May 
of the disordered state ef Canada. In this, the 
maoat ineportant ef eur colonies, am indemnity bill 
had been sanctioned, granting compensation to 
those parties whose property had been destroyed 
during the rebellion in 1837-8 This decree was 
obnoxious to the Tory party in the colony, who 
feared that the compensation would be extracted 
from the orderly part of the community, in favour 
of those who had occasioned or abetted the re- 
bellion; and their rage was chiefly directed against. 
Lord Elgin, the governor-general, who, contrary 
to their hopes, had given his assent to the bill. 
On his return, therefore, from the parliament. 
house, his lordsh»p was pelted by the mob, the 
house itself was attacked and burned down, and 
several of the obnoxious ministers were assailed 
in the streets of Montreal, and their dwellings 
destroyed It was shown that this spimt of dis- 
content pervaded the whole extent of the colony, 
while these riotous proceedings, instead of being 
confined to the lower orders, were countenanced 
and even shared in by people of rank, fortune, 
and intelhgence 

When the home government was thus involved 
in the great trial of the colomal question, anu 
additional difficulty was thrown into 1t from the 


Were Imposed upon the rental of landed pi uperty | plan adopted for the disposal of our convict popu- 
amounting to £67,000,000, and, as a remed\ for | lation Whnle the other countries of Europe had 
this inequality, he announced his design to pro- | disposed of their criminals in a summary fashion, 
pose, that the system of local administration and | by sending to the mimes or the gailevs such as 
the levy of rates remaiing as at present, that the , were nut disposed of at once by capital punish- 
local districts should be responsible for one morety, | ment, the growing spimt of English hberty had 
and the other be paid from the consolidated fund. | revolted at the sight of chains and bondage, even 
The corectness of these statistics was demed, , when inflicted on the guilty. Deportation there- 
and it was argued that, even granting their cor- ' fore was adopted, by which the evil was removed 
rectnessa, the remedy itself would be abortive , out of sight; and our American colomes had at 
The proposal of this talented orator and pupular first been used as places of banishment for our 
novel-writer was thrown out by a majority of , convicts, until such a species of cheap labour was 
230) to 18Y | repudiated. The course of banishment was then 

The state of our colonies had of late attracted ; directel to our Australasian colonies of New 
an unwonted degree of public attention, not only South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, until these 
owing to their rapidly increasing greatness, but penal settlements refused to be any longer the 
the expenditure they occasioned to the mother! mere sinks and drains of British iniquity, while 
country; and a conviction had for some time been ‘ the mother country, oppreased with her growing 
growing prevalent that they were now sufhciently | hosts of criminals, was at a loss for their disposal. 
ready for self-government, and might therefore ; In this dilemma, other outlets had to be sought 
safely be left to their own resources. At the same , for those whom we could not keep at home; and, 
time the errors of the colonial office were com- in September, 184s, it was announced that our 
plained of in parliament by Mr. Baillie, member . convicts were to be sent to the Cape of Good 
for Inverness-shire, who embodied the charges Hope, partly for the purpose of reforming them, 
of tyranny, oppression, and wasteful expenditure , and partly for supplying the colonists with good 
against it, as instanced by the cases of Ceylon and | cheap labour. But the Cape colouists were in- 
British Guiana. The discussion led to a proposal, | dignant at the insult of being converted into 
op the part of Sir Robert Peel, that some such | jailora, as well as alarmed at the moral pestilence 
change should be introduced into our system of | that would be introduced into their homes; and, 
colonial government at large as would give gene-| at a publie meeting held at Cape Town on tle 
ral satisfaction. During the course of the session | 4th of July, as soon as the decision of the home 
this propusal received additional weight and urg-' government had arrived, seven resolutions were 
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passed, in which the inhabitants complained of 
the degradation, and expressed their determina- 
tion im every way to resist 1t. To such a height, 
indeed, had their indignation risen, that they 
were ready to take up arms, and rmk the horrors 
of an unequal warfare, rather than afford the 
evil a footing on their shores, 

This resolution was soon tested. On the 19th 
of September the first instalment came, in the 
form of a ship-load of felons conveyed from Ber- 
tmauda, which anchored in Simon’s Bay in the 
evening. As soon as the arrival was known at 
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so that Sir Harry was soon compelled to have 
bread baked in his own house. Their persever- 
ance was in the end successful. Rather than lose 
so valuable a colony to the British crown, which 
must have been the result, the home government 
yielded, and, without having been able to effect 
even a momentary landing, the Neptune sailed 
away with her obnoxious cargo in quest of more- 
hospitable settlements. 

During this sesaton, the condition of Ireland, 
and plans for 1ts coercion and relief, oceupied the. 
usual amount of parhamentary attention. This. 


Cape Town, the preconcerted signal of alarm was | necessity, deed, was so urgent that the discus- 





Carr Town and TasLe Mocnt, from near Amsterdam Battery 


given—the gong of the town-hall sent forth its | 
thunders, the church bells were rung at half- | 
minute time, and an address was despatched to— 
the governor, “ playing, as the people have de- : 


termined that the convicts must not, cannot, and 
shall not be landed or kept in any parts of this 
colony,” that the Weptune should be o:dered, 
after victualling, to leave their shores, and md 
the colonists of their anxiety Sir Harry Smith, 
the governor, 1m a sore strait between the parent 
government on the one hand, and the fierce de- 
termination of the colonists on the other, at- 
tempted a middle course, and returned a soft 
answer. He expressed his intention not to re- 
ceive the convicts pending the arrival of answers 
to his despatches on the subject addressed to the 
secretary of state, which might be expected mm a 
month or six weeks; and that in the meantime 
the Neptune would mde at anchor in Simon’s 
Bay, as in the case of any other ship. But this 
answer was anything than satisfactory to the re- 
monstrants; they dreaded the smuggling of even 
a single convict on shore as the “ letting out of 
water;” and they commenced action by stopping 
the supplies for the army, navy, and goverument, 


sion of Irish affairs com- 
menced with the openmg 
of the session, and the sus- 
pension of the habeas corpus. 
act in the more disturbed 
districts, which had been 
imposed the previous year, 
was continued for six 
months longer. Another 
step was a motion of Sir 
Charles Wood, that “the 
commissioners of the tiea- 
sury be authorized to direet 
the issue out of the con- 
solidated fund of the United 
Kingdom of any sum not. 
exceeding £50,000, for af- 
fording relief to certam 
poor-law unions in Ire- 
land” It was felt, indeed, 
that this loan, hke other 
grants to Ireland, must, from the desperate 
chances of repayment, be considered as a gift, 
and that 1t was merely part and parcel of a 
ruimous system that afforded no prospect of a 
close Such was the view taken of 1t by Sir James 
Graham, when he gave his reluctant assent to 
the proposal He did not scruple to declare, that 
“ this must be the last vote, and he should agree 
to 1t distinctly on that ground, with the feeling 
that the time had clearly come when ministers. 
must carefully review the whole subject of local 
taxation in Ireland, and come forward with a 
general proposition, embracing not only that, but 
many other subjects.” A third proposal, moved 
and carried after the usual amount of Imsh op- 
position, was to the following effect —‘‘ That mm 
each of the two next years there shall be paid by 
every union in Ireland a sum equal to the rate 
of sixpence in the pound on each electoral divi- 
sion in such union, towards a general fund for 
the relief of the poor in Ireland. That the said 
sum shall be paid to a separate account at the 
Bank of Ireland, in the name of the paymaster of 
civil services in Ireland, and shall be applied in 
such manner ag parliament shall direct.” To 
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this, also, the following amendment was added: 
— That the income-tax received from property 
in Ireland, and a tax to be derived from other 
descriptions of Imsh property, should be appro- 
priated for the augmentation of the fund to be 
applied for the relief of distress.” 

While this rate-in-aid bill was passing through 
the House of Commons to that of the Lords, and 
involved in the uncertainties of an anxious and 
protracted discussion, the growing distress of 
Ireland brooked neither half measures nor delay. 
The £50,000 so lately granted for relief had dis- 
appeared, like a drop of water on a sand heap, 
and more and larger subsidies were in demand, 
let the fate of the bill be what it might. On the 
19th of April, therefore, the chancellor of the 
exchequer proposed to authorize her mayjesty’s 
treasury to advance a sum of £100,000 for 
affording rehef to certain distressed unions m 
Ireland, the same to be charged on any rate to 
be levied in each union, under any measure to 
be passed during the present session 

In this way, the passing of the rate-in-aid bill 
was already anticipated, and failing this, no 
remedy remained but to convert the demanded 
Joan into a grant To this explanation Lord 
John Russell added, that should the rate-in-aid 
bill be thrown out, the government would pro- 
pose no further grant from the consolidated fund. 
It was an awkward dilemma prepared for those 
who objected to a present loan for the rehef of 
Imsh distress A proposal was made by Mr 
Herbert to substitute an income and property 
tax on such land in Ireland a3 was exempted 
from its operation, in leu of the rate-in-aid, but 
the latter alternative seemed the more tolerable 
evil of the two, and Mr. Herbert's amendment 
was rejected, while the onginal motion was car- 
ried by a majority of 201 against 106 

But the most important of all the government 
measures at this period in behalf of Ireland, was 
the bill for facilitating the transfer of encumbered 
estates. <A bill to that effect indeed hud been 
passed last year, but as yef 1t was little more 
than a dead letter, owing to the serious obstacles 
with which its working was impeded. These 
originated not only in the troubled state of the 
country, which made any transfer of old heredh- 
tary property unpopular and dangerous, but also 
in the constitution and forms of procedure of the 
Court of Chancery Facilities must be granted 
for such a kind of transference, even though 
they should be of an arbitrary character, just as 
the habeas corpus law itself must be suspended 
when thesafety of the whole community is at issue. 
The bill to further the facilities of transference 
was intrusted to Sir John Romilly, the solicitor- 
general, and introduced by him to parliament 
ou the 26th of April His plan was to the fol- 
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lowing effect: Instead of the buyers and sellers 
being fettered by the delays of chancery, and the 
expense of heavy fees, a commission was to be 
established, through which the whole business of 
transfer should be cheaply and expeditiously 
conducted. This commission, similar to one for- 
merly established for the West Indies, and which 
had worked so well, was to consist of three paid 
commissioners and a secretary invested with all 
the powers possessed by the Court of Chancery. 
it was to frame its own rules for its guidance, 
which were to be submitted to the privy council 
in Ireland; and afterwards, on being laid on the 
table of the British parliament, they were to 
have the same force and effect as if they had 
been enacted by the house The commissioners 
would also have the power to alter their rules 
from time to time as circumstances might re- 
quire, with this restriction, however, that they 
should not frame any rules imposing fees upon, 
or levying them from swtors In the first 
instance, also, this commission, instead of being 
permanent, was to continue five yeurs, until the 
experiment of its working had been fully tested. 
As for their official duties, they were only to act 
on application being made to them by owners or 
encumbrancers of estates; and this being done, 
they were to sell the property in such a manner, 
and in such quantities, us might seem to them 
for the best. The conveyance to the purchaser 
was to be made by a short and simple schedule, 
that would be an indefeasible title to the pur- 
chaser, while the commissioners should have the 
same right of putting him 1n possession as was 
vested in the execution of a shenffs writ, by 
which actions of eyectment to obtain possession 
would be unnecessary. The purchase money 
was to be paid into the Bank of Ireland in the 
name of the commission, and then to be divided 
without delay amongst the various persons en- 
titled to 1t, the commission determining as to 
the persons to whom it was to be paid 

Such were the most important particulars of 
the new and improved bill for the sale and 
transfer of eucumbered Irish property it was 
received with cheers from all sides of the house, 
and was passed through the commons with 
scarcely any opposition. It was introduced into 
the upper house by Lord John Campbell on the 
11th of June, who confessed that the bill was in- 
deed of an arbitrary character, and could only 
be justified by the most urgent necessity. The 
chief objections were brought against it by Lord 
Brougham, who suggested one or two modifica- 
tions. By the first of these, the encumbered 
proprietor, instead of having the unlimited 
power of selling, could only dispose of his landed 
property when one-half or two-thirds of the 
rental were eaten up by the mortgages, while no 
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sale was to be made at less than a certain number 
of years’ purchase The bill was referred to a 
select committee, and after several alterations, 
to which the House of Commons assented, it 
finally passed into law. 

Another measure of relief for Ireland was an 
amendment of the Insh poor law. The system 
hitherto in use had proved unavailing, from the 
burdens already entailed on property, and the 1n- 
creasing growth of national pauperism, so that, but 
for the repeated aid of government, the poor-law 
system itself would have been utterly extinguished. 
On the 26th of April, Lord John Russell moved 
for leave to bring in a bill to amend the evil It 
chiefly consisted of the introduction of a maximum 
in each separate electoral division, and the rates 
wn all the electoral divisions in the unions 
When in any case the rates of one of these 
divisions amounted to five shillings in the pound, 
it should be entitled to call upon the other elec- 
toral divisions of the union to contribute a share 
in whatever further relief might be required— 
this share not to exceed two shillings im the 
pound, in each division In this way, the maxi- 
mum rate of relief would be raised to seven shil- 
lings in the pound As the necessity of some 
such measure was apparent, and as no better 
remedy for the present could be suggested, the 
bill was passed in the commons, with an amend- 
ment proposed by Sir George Grey, that rates in 
payment of former advances and loans, should 
be separated from the maximums fixed by the 
rate-in-aid bill. The whole brunt of opposition 
was brought against the measure in the House 
of Lords, where it was stigmatized as a miserable 
attempt at legislation, and a “trap to catch 
English capital” The bill was examined and 
contested clause by clause; that of the maximum 
rate, which formed the key-stone of the whole 
fabric, was removed, and in this dismantled con- 
dition the bill was sent back to the commons for 
reconsideration There, however, its arrival was 
confronted with a question of privilege. Ought 
the house to waive its exclusive jurisdiction over 
matters affecting public money, by assenting to 
the amendments of the lords, although these 
amendments touched upon rates? Here, also, the 
extreme urgency of the case prevailed, the sug- 
gestions of the upper house were taken into con- 
sideration, and the greater part of the amend- 
ments were adopted. 

Other measures in relation to Insh relief were 
considered during the course of the session. The 
first of these was the proposal of the chancellor 
of exchequer to advance a loan to the Insh land- 
holders of £300,000, in addition to the former 
loans, for the drainage and improvement of their 
estates. To this, also, he proposed an additional 
£200,000 for the more costly, but more im- 
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proving system of arterial drainage, which had 
already been adopted with signal benefit to Ireland 
This proposal was agreed to by vote. Another 
had reference to emigration. The superabundance 
of the Insh population required to be drawn off, 
and facilities were needed for the purpose by 
those who were desirous to emigrate In this 
case, 1t was proposed that the boards of guardians 
should be empowered to borrow money for the 
purpose of advancing loans to Irish emigrants, 
to be repaid by instalments in the course of five or 
seven years The landed proprietors, also, were 
to be allowed, for the same purposes, to borrow 
money upon their settled property for a similar 
period In this way, it was stated, the sum 
needed, amounting to a million or a million and 
a half, would be entirely defrayed from Insh 
resources. This motion, which was proposed on 
the 15th of May by Mr. Mansell, one of the mem- 
bers for the county of Limerick, was also carried 
That volcanic shaking of the nations by which 
so many thrones had been overturned during the 
previous year, could not escape the anxious soli- 
citude of the British parliament, isolated though 
the country had been from the visitation; and so 
early as the 6th of March the subject was com- 
menced, by an inquiry as to whether a contractor 
who had been in the habit of supplying arms to the 
British government, had been allowed to furnish 
them from the government stores for the use of 
the insurgents in Sicily? The answer was, that 
this had been inadvertently done, and was after- 
wards the subject of deep regret The question 
of British participation in the recent troubles in 
the north of Italy soon after followed, and Lord 
Palmerston was accused of withholding a de- 
jpatch from the Austrian government, connected 
with the views of the latter towards Sardinia, by 
which an unfounded alarm had been created im 
the public mind of Britain against Austria The 
motion for producing this suppressed document, 
however, was withdrawn The French inter- 
vention in the affairs of Rome, by which the 1n- 
surrection had been subdued and the pontiff re- 
placed—and the revolt of Hungary, by which the 
overthrow of the Austrian dominion over that 
country had been all but accomplished—came in 
for their share of discussion, bearing as they did 
upon British interests, and attracting a full share 
of British sympathy It was evident, indeed, 
that with 1848, an age of revolution had com- 
menced which the rest of the present century 
would scarcely suffice to settle, let the immediate 
termination of the struggle be what it might 
And still, in every case, the question was, Had 
Britain, amidst all these trying events, conducted 
her policy according to the good faith of treaties, 
and the claims of political justice? A satisfac- 
tory answer was given by Lord Palmerston. Our 
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government had not interfered, but it had not 
remained silent. it had expressed those sentiments 
which a great nation can never utter in vain. 
“Tt is not fitting,” said his lordship, 1n his place 
in parlhament—“ it is not fitting that a country 
occupying such a proad position as England— 
that a country having such various and extenmve 
interestsa—should lock herself up in a simple re- 
gard to her own internal affairs, and should bea 
passive and mute spectator of everything that 16 
going on around = It 1s quite true that it may 
be aaid, ‘ Your opamions are but opinions; and you 
express them against our opinions, who have at 
our command large armies to back them: what 
are opimions against armies?’ My answer 18, 
Opinions are stronger than armies. I say, then, 
that it 1s our duty not to remain passive specta- 
tors of events that m their immediate conse- 
quences affect other countnes, but which, in their 
remote and certain consequences, ure sure to 
eome back with disastrous effect upon ourselves, 
that so far as the courtesies of international in- 
tercourse may permit us to do ago, it 18 our duty, 
especially when our opinion is asked—as 1t has 
been on many occasions on which we have been 
blamed for giving 1t—to state our opinions 
founded on the experience of this country—an 
experience that might be, and ought to have 
been, an example to less fortunate countries. 
We are not entitled to interpose in any manner 
that will commit this country to embark 1n those 
hostilities All we can justly do, 18 to take 
xdvantage of any opportunities that may present 
themselves, in which the counsels of friendship 
and peace may be offered to the contending par- 
ties. Her majesty’s government have not, in the 
present state of the matter, thought that any 
opportunity has as yet presented itself that 
could enable them, with anv prospect of advan- 
tage, to make an official communication of those 
opinions which they entertain on this subject—I 
say official, as contradistinguished from opimions 
expressed 1n a more private and confidential 
manner: but undoubtedly, 1f any occasion were 
to occur that should lead them to think the ex- 
pression of such opinions would tend to a favour- 
able result, it would be_the duty of the govern- 
ment not to let such an opportunity pass by ” 
Among the lost bills of this session, which 
had reference chiefly to retrenchment and par- 
lamentary reform, one of the must important 
was the admissibility of the Jews to parliament. 
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be As for the oath of abjuration, his 
lordship alleged that it was only a modification 
of the first, and devised to exclude the temporal 
power of the pope, ending with these words, “on 
the faith of a Christian,” which a Jew could not 
take, however he might abjyure Popery and all 
its pretensions. His lordship therefore proposed 
that these words should be omitted in the case 
of Jewish subjects, to make them eligible to a 
seat in parliament. The bili in this form passed 
through the several readings in the commons, the 
third being carried by a majorty of 272 to 206. 
It was not equally fortunate with the lords. 
There, the second reading was moved on the 
26th of July, but had the episcopal bench for its 
chief antagonists, and the bill was rejected by a 
majority of twenty-five. 

Another measure, which had for its object the 
removal of the legal restrictions against marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister, was brought before 
parliament this session for the second time. 
Although the Christian world at large had 
generally been agreed upon the religious illegality 
of such marriages, the practice in England had 
latterly become so frequent, and the succession 
of such an amount of property had become in- 
volved in the issue, that m 1835 all antecedent 
marriages between a widower and his wife’s sister 
were legalized, but all contracted subsequently 
to that date were annulled But since the pass- 
ing of this act, 1t had been found by a commis- 
sion of inquiry, that from 30,000 to 50,000 of 
such marriages had taken place, involving the 
lemtimacy of at least 40,000 children The 
bill proposing the final and complete removal 
of all such restrictions was introduced on the 
22d of February, by Mr James Stuart Wortley, 
and the discussions that followed on the subject 
embraced the whole range of theological, moral, 
and social obligations. The principal arguments 
both for and against such unions had to be de- 
rived from the Levitical law; and as each dispu- 
tant had his own interpretation, or gloss, or com- 
ment upon the subject, such an amount of theo- 
logical casuistry was brought forward as has sel- 
dom been displayed in a modern British parlia- 
ment The question was so frequently adjourned, 
that the bill did not reach its second reading till 
the 20th of June, when it was carried by a major 
ity of 177 against 143° Here, however, its pro- 
gress was for the time arrested, the lateness of 


| the season, as well as the state of public feeling 
On this occasion, the proposal was moved by , 


against it, giving no prospect of the bill being 


Lord John Russell, who reviewed the three | brought to a third reading during this year. On 
oaths taken by members on their admission to | the lst of August, the parliament was prorogued 


parliament, viz. those of allegiance, supremacy, 
and abjuration. The first of these was super- 
fiuous, as no lineal deacendant of James II. re- 
mained, and therefore he proposed that it should 


by commission. 

After the victories which so lately crowned 
our arme in India, the tranquillity of our eastern 
empire, with few exceptions, continued uninter- 
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rapted during the course of 1847. This pacific Colonel Cortland; and tacir united forces, chiefly 


character was no doubt materiality promoted by 
the death of Akbar Khan, our chief antagonist 
in the Cabool war. in the Punjab, a serous 
disturbanee was threatemed from the intmgues 
of the Ranee te overthrow the council of regency; 
but by adoptang the summary process of trans- 
porting her under a mualitary escort to Shaikpoora, 
about twenty-five miles distantfrom Lahore, and 
keeping her there under strict surveillance, the 
danger was averted. In Scinde, also, our lately 
acquired conquest, a temporary disturbance which 
might have risen into dangerous importance, was 
speedily suppressed by the gallantry of a British 
officer and his handful of troops. A clan or 
tribe called the Boogtees, one of the most dan- 
gerous of all those marauding hordes that infest 
the frontiers of Scinde, te the number of 600 or 
700 foot, and a small party of horse, had de- 
scended into the plains, and advanced towards 
the Timanee river They were encountered 
near the Khoonee jungle by Lieutenant Mere- 
wether, who had set out to oppose them at the 
head of 133 men of all ranks, from the Scinde 
irregular cavalry The battle that ensued was, 
notwithstanding the fewness of the combatants, 
of the most desperate character, the Boogtees 
rallying after each repulse, and renewing the 
conflict with the most obstinate perseverance, 
until nearly the whole were cut to pieces, includ- 
ing all their chieftains of note In October, the 
hero of Meeanee and Hyderabad resigned his 
office as governor of the province of Scinde. 
Viscount Hardinge also resigned his office of 
governor-general, and was succeeded by the Earl 
of Dalhousie. 

These eastern events were but the muttermngs 
of the distant storm, which was again to gather 
around the Punjab It was from the powerful 
and daring Sikhs, still untamed by their terrible 
defeat, that the danger was to proceed. In their 
occupation of the new province, the British had 
resolved to substitute Sirdar Khan Sing as new 
governorof Mooltan; and Mr. Vans Agnew, a Ben- 
gal civil officer, and Lieutenant Anderson, were 
sent to instal him 1n office. But by one of those 
sudden and treacherous revolutions so common 
in India, Agnew and Anderson were attacked 
and desperately wounded by the natives; and on 
bemg carried for shelter to a small fort outsde 
the town, 1ts gates were thrown open to the as- 
aailants by the Sikh garrison who held it, and 
the two officers were overpowered and murdered 

As soon as tidings of this assassination reached 
Lahore, bodies of our Indian allies were ardered to 
march upon Mooltan; and Lieutenant Edwardes, 
employed with a smali force upon the Indua, 
broke up his encampment, and proceeded towards 
the scene of action. He effected a junction with 


composed of Sikh regiments in the British service, 
attacked amd routed an army of their revolted 
countrymen But although they continued to 
press enward for Mooltan, dispersing the enemy 
in their way, and were joined by native troops 
that brought ther force up to 18,000, they were 
still not strong enough to undertake the siege of 
such a eity, and were obliged to send to Lahore 
for reinforcements, 1n consequence of which thar 
army before the walls of Mooltan soon mustered 
28,000 men, of whom 6000 were British soldiers. 
With these, also, General Whish arrived, who 
assumed the chief command. 

The British general now thought himself strong 
enough to attempt the capture of Mooltan, and 
for this purpose made an attack on the outworks 
on the 12th of September. All the defensible 
points on one side of the city were taken after 
a desperate resistance, but on the following day, 
when a still more decisive onset was to be at- 
tempted, Shere Sing, one of the auxiliary chief 
tains of the British invading force, suddenly 
deserted their cause, with 5000 Sikhs who were 
under hiscommand A simular spint of defec- 
tion was manifested by a large portion of the 
Sikh population, who were ready to forget their 
feuds for a joint attack on the British invaders; 
and soon a formidable army of 30,000, under the 
command of Shere Sing, and his father Chuttur 
Sing, were in the field. and ready to contend with 
their late masters for the possession of the Pun- 
jab. This formidable revolt required the pre- 
senee of another British army near the centre 
of the Panjab, and thither accordingly a strong 
force was sent about the middle of November, 
under the command of Lord Gough In the 
meantime, the siege of Mooltan was continued 
by General Whish, while the town was gallantly 
defended by Moolraj, lately 1ts dewan or gov- 
ernor, who had been dispossessed of his charge 
by the British as a doubtful ally, in favour of 
Sirdar Khan Sing. 

The besieging army being now raised by rein- 
forcements from Bombay to 32,000 men, of whom 
15,000 were British, made their final assault upon 
the town on the 28th of December. On the next 
morning, when the assailants had carried their 
bombardment close to the walls, an immense 
magazine within the town blew up with a tre- 
mendous explosion, shaking Mooltan to its foun- 
dations, and tumbling the houses about the ears 
of the inhabitants. This fearful earthquake oc- 
casioned only a momentary pause in the assault, 
and though their chief magazine of military 
stores was destroyed, the Sikhs continued their 
resistance for fifty hours longer. On the morn- 
ing of the 2d of January, the British effected an 
entrance into the town, and laid siege to the 
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citadel into which the enemy had retired, and 
where they did not surrender till the 22d, when 
their stronghold was reduced to the last ex- 
tremity by sap and :nme, and about to be blown 
into the air. Of the garrison who marched out 
after this brave resistance, the following descrip- 
tion is given .—‘First appeared about 200 ill- 
clothed miserable wretches, who seemed broken 
and dispirited; then followed about 3500 hard, 
trained, stern, and stalwart-looking men; they 
had defended the fort to the last, and abandoned 
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it only when no longer tenable. They looked as 
if they would have fought to the death in the 
breaches, if such had been the will of their chief.” 
It was evident from these specimens, that the 
British ascendency in India was now to encounter 
more formidable enemies than the unwarlike 
effeminate Hindoos. Of Moolraj, who came out 
the last, 1t is added, “He neither wore the face 
of defiance or dejection, but moved along under 
the general gaze, as one conscious of having 
bravely done his duty, and aware of being the 
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object of universal regard” He was tried as an 
accessory to the assassinations committed on 
Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Anderson; and 
being found guilty after a long trial of fifteen 
days, he received sentence of death, which, how- 
ever, was commuted for imprisonment during 
life. After the fall of Mooltan, the victorious 
army marched northward to join the forces of 
Lord Gough. 

While these operations were in progress, the 
grand army in the field which was opposed to 
Chere Sing and Chuttur Sing had not been so for- 
tunate These chiefs had skifully posted their 
forces on the right bank of the river Chenab, 
near the town of Ramnuggur, having also forti- 
fied and occupied the town, a grove of trees on 
the left bank of the Chenab, and a small island 
in mid-channel comprising about two acres, 
Here they were attacked on the 22d of Novem. 
ber at two o'clock in the morning, by Lord 
Gough, but the Sikhs were so skilfully posted, 
and defended themselves so bravely, while the 
British, ignorant of the nature of the ground, 
committed so many blunders that they were un- 
successful at every point, and suffered a heavy 
logs in men and officers. On the 30th, operations 
were resumed by an attack upon the Sikhs in 
front, while a strong British force was detached 


to cross the river above Ramnuggur, and take 
the enemy in flank and rear. This last move- 
ment was effected on the 2d of December; and 
on receiving the intelligence our army com- 
menced a heavy cannonade along the front of 
the enemy’s encampment, compelled them to fall 
back two miles, and succeeded 1n sending another 
Bnitish detachment across the Chenab Although 
the Sikhs resisted each lodgment, it was so un- 
successfully, that they abandoned their position, 
leaving the passage of the river open to the Bri- 
tish, who crossed in full expectation that the 
campaign had already terminated. 

This flattering hope was speedily brought to a 
painful close. On the 10th of January, intelli- 
gence was received that the Sikhs had taken 
Attock, which had made a long and gallant de- 
fence, and that their army now amounted to 
40,000 men and sixty-two guns, ready, if need 
should be, to become the assailants in turn. 
Eager to reach them, and end the war by one 
decisive action, Lord Gough rapidly advanced 
to the village of Chillianwallah, in the neigh- 
bourhood of which he found them skilfully 
drawn up, entrenched by sandhills, ravines, and 
jungies, of which they well knew the military 
use. Although the British troops were weariec 
with their long march, and the day was far 
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spent, and although the intervening ground be- 
tween them and the enemy had not been care- 
fully reconnoitred and ascertained, the signal of 
attack was given, and followed by a result un- 
wonted in the history of our Indian warfare. 
The well-served artillery of the Sikhs tore our 
columns as they advanced; our troops that were 
sent to dislodge the enemy from the jungle, were 
outflanked and driven back; while a considerable 
portion of our cavalry, instead of charging, turned 
bridle, and rode through their own artillery, 
overturning and trampling down everything in 
their way. Over the whole front of the engage- 
ment a series of unfortunate movements had 
been made, and disgraceful checks or defeats ex- 
perienced. The British indeed remained masters 
of the field, but 1t was with the loss of 2269 men 
in killed and wounded, five stand of colours and 
four guns taken, with the recapture also of those 
cannon we had taken in the engagement. 

On the arrival in England of the despatches 
from India, it was felt that not only a national 
calamity, but even a national disgrace had been 
sustained, by this unfortunate battle of Chiullian- 
wallah It was a positive defeat, and that too 
from an Indian army scarcely more numerous 
than our own. In this point of view, it would 
tend more to destroy our prestige in the East, 
than even the disastrous campaign of Afghani- 
stan. Whuile the public at home was incensed 
and mortified, the government was compelled to 
act with stern promptitude, and accordingly 
Sir Charles Napier, the conqueror of Scimde, 
whom the universal acclamation called for on 
this trying occasion, was immediately appointed 
to repair to India as commander-in chief of the 
forces, and member extraordinary of the council 
of India. So ngh was the confidence reposed in 
his military talents, and the terror of his name 
among the Indian nations, that it was hoped his 
arrival there would at once recal victory to our 
standard, whatever muschances might happen 
during the interval Fortunately, however, an 
event followed close upon that of Chillian wallah, 
by which the reputation lost in the latter in- 
stance was amply retrieved. 

This was a second encounter with the Sikhs, 
in which they were completely defeated. To the 
number of 60,000, and with fifty-nine pieces of 
artillery, they had pitched their camp between 
the Chenab and the Jhelum, at a place called 
Goojerat, confident in their numbers and late 
success, and eager for another trial And for 
this they had not long to wait, as Lord Gough 
on the 20th of February had come up with them, 
though his army did not muster more than 
25,000. His late disaster had taught him cau- 
tion; and the enemy was now to be overcome 
by the superiority of European strategy, instead 
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of a mere hand-to-hand encounter, in which the 
Sikhs would have the benefit of superior num- 
bers. The engagement commenced early on the 
morning of the 2ist by a cannonade so close, 
heavy, and destructive, that Lord Gough de- 
scribed 1t as exceeding all of the kind he had 
ever witnessed. The Sikhs indeed bore up 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL LORD GOUGH. 
From an engraving by J RB. Jackson 


against it bravely, and answered it promptly 
with their artillery; but the iron shower that 
made huge gaps 1n their ranks obliged them re- 
luctantly to fall back. The British advanced, 
and carried the key of the enemy’s position; 
their artillery moved forward with great rapid- 
ity; and the unintermitting cannonade that con- 
tinued to play upon the Sikhs, drove them from 
every position, and compelled them to a retreat, 
which was speedily changed into a headlong 
flight. Such was the victory of Goojerat, won 
by British cannon directed by science and skull, 
and which was cheaply won by the victors, who 
had only ninety-two killed and 682 wounded. 
So total indeed was the defeat of the Sikhs, 
that all thought of further resistance was aban- 
doned, and accordingly, Shere Sing, Chuttur Sing, 
and the other insurgent chiefs, repaired to the 
British camp, and there surrendered themselves 
and thei: broken army to the conquerors, along 
with the guns and other trophies they had cap- 
tured at Chillianwallah. Soon after, the fortress 
of Attock was recovered by the British, who 
crossed the Indus, and drove a body of Afghans, 
who had come to the aid of the Sikhs, through 
the Khyber Pass towards Cabool. By a pro- 
clamation of the Governor-general of India it 
was announced, that the kingdom of the Pun- 
jab was at an end; that all its territories were 
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now a portion of the British empire in India; 
and while every class were summoned to obedi- 
ence, they were warned, that any fresh outbreak 
would be punished with prompt and most rigor- 
ous severity. 

In proportion to the despondency that had 
been felt at home by the disheartening tidings 
of our disasters at Chilhanwallah, was the exul- 
tation that welcomed the splendid victory of 
Goojerat. All fears for our Indian empire were 
silenced, and Lord Gough, so lately the object of 
public blame, was now the popular hero of the 
day. But an official testimony of the importance 
of the event was given by parlament on the 
24th of Apml, when it was introduced before 
both houses. Its celebration was recommended 
by a day of general thanksgiving, and a vote 
of thanks was passed to Lord Gough and the 
officers and army engaged in the recent opera- 
tions of the Punjab. 

The free-trade principle, which was now in 
full operation, was attended with such results as 
satisfied its most sanguine advocates. A diminu- 
tion of pauperism, a greater abundance among the 
lower classes of the means of subsistence, and an 
increase 1n the value of our exports to the amount 
of £10,000,000 sterling, were unmistakeable symp- 
toms of the wisdom of this great political experi- 
ment But, on the other hand, the depression of 
the agncultural interest, and the difficulties in 
which agricultunsts were involved in consequence 
of the reduced prices of their produce, formed a 
serious counterpoise to the mercantile prosperity 
of the country. These circumstances were thus 
noticed in the royal speech read by the lord-chan- 
cellor, when parliament was opened by commission 
on the 31st of January, 1850 —“ Her majesty has 
great satisfaction in congratulating you on the 1m- 
proved condition of commerce and manufactures. 
It 1s with regret that her majesty has observed the 
complaints which in many parts of the kingdom 
have proceeded from the owners and occupiers 
of land. Her majesty greatly laments that any 
portion of her subjects should be suffering dis- 
tress, but 1t is a source of sincere gratification 
to her majesty to witness the increased enjoy- 
ment of the necessaries and comforts of hfe 
which cheapness and plenty have bestowed upon 
the great body of her people.” 

The opportunity of remonstrance against the 
fruits of free trade, as exemplified in our agri- 
eultural depression, was not lost sight of by the 
protectionists, and accordingly, when the royal 
aidreas was moved in the House of Lords, it was 
met with a formidable opposition. It bad lightly 
touched the prevalent evil, and proposed no 
remedy; and in an amendment it was proposed 
to add, that these agrcultural evils were 
mainly owing “ to recent legislative enactments, 
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aggravated by the pressure of local taxation.” 
The address without the amendment was passed 
in the lords by a majority of forty-nine. In the 
commons the subject was taken up with con- 
siderable keenness, where the principle of free 
trade was decried as the great source of our 
agricultural grievances, and a reconsideration of 
the whole matter was seriously proposed. It was 
answered, however, that these grievances were 
only temporary, not permanent; that our agri- 
culture as yet was only in a transition state, in 
which the evils of the experiment had first to be 
encountered; and that with improved modes of 
cultivation, we should soon be able to keep our 
ground against the cheapness of foreign markets. 
The royal address was carried in the commons 
by 311 against 192. 

On the re-assembling of parhament, the claims 
of the agricultural classes were brought before the 
house by Mr D’Israeli, on the 19th of February. 
He stated that the prospects of the agriculturnsts 
were daily becoming darker, that the value of 
the fee-simple of the soil was deteriorating, and 
the factitious employment of the people in rural 
districts diminishing The only sure remedy 
for this, he alleged, was the re-establishment of 
those protective laws which had lately been 
abrogated But as the government now stood 
committed to free trade, so that such a change 
was hopeless, he would propose instead, the re- 
mission of that local taxation which weighed 
heaviest upon the agncultural classes He would 
propose therefore the following resolutions -— 
1. That the poor-law establishment charges 
m the Umited Kingdom (about £1,500,000) 
should be transferred to the general revenue. 
2. That certain miscellaneous rates which, gene- 
rally speaking, 1t was convenient to raise by the 
machinery of the poor law, but which had 
nothing to do with the maintenance of the poor, 
such as registration of births and deaths, prepara- 
tion of jury-hsts, &c., should also be defrayed by 
the consolidated fund. 3. That the charge for 
the casual poor throughout the United Kingdom 
should hkewise be transferred to the general 
revenue. 

Against these proposals, and the statements by 
which they were enforced, the arguments of the 
free-trade party were numerous and cogent. It 
was alleged, that it involved the question of 
whether £18,000,000 or £20,000,000 should be 
transferred from the land to the consolidated 
fund. It was but part of a great measure that 
would be certain to follow, affecting our whole 
fiscal system, and involving a revival of the policy 
of the last five or six years. And, after all, what 
relief would the present measure accomplish, 
even if it were conceded? It was also stated, 
that considerable agricultural distress had per- 
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vaded other countries of Europe, where prices 
had been depressed notwithstanding protection, 
aud with the advantage of free importation into 
England. Beaides, it appeared that during the 
jast year we had imported 5,600,000 qrs. of 
foreign wheat, which had chiefly been consumed 
by those who lived by labour, and that from 
such an augmented demand, our own produce 
had the best chance of success. Even let the 
£2,000,000 also of taxation be transferred accord- 
ing to the proposal of Mr. D’Israeli, could 1t be 
justly assumed that there would always be an 
annual surplus to meet the demand? And even 
1f there should be such a surplus, would it not 
be better to devote 1t to the remission or mitiga- 
tion of taxes that oppressed the industry of the 
country, than to bestow it upon real property ? 
How strong the protectionist party still was, and 
with what reluctance these arguments were re- 
ceived, was shown on the division of the house, 
when the motion was negatived by a majority of 
only 21, 252 votes being in its favour, and 273 
against it. 

The necessary but often vexatious subject of 
parliamentary reform was the next subject of 
deliberation, 1n consequence of a motion of 
Mr Joseph Hume to the following effect — 
“‘That leave be granted to bring im a bill to 
amend the national representation, by extending 
the elective franchise, so that every man of full 
age, and not subject to any mental or legal dis- 
ability, who shall have been the resident occu- 
pier of a house, or part of a house as a lodger, 
for twelve months, and shall have been duly 
rated to the poor of that parish for that time, 
shall be registered as an elector, and be entitled 
to vote for a representative in parliament, also, 
by enacting that votes shall be taken by ballot, 
that the duration of parliaments shall not exceed 
three years, and that the proportion of represen- 
tatives be made more consistent with the amount 
of population and property” In favour of his 
motion, Mr Hume argued that 1t would raise 
the number of single voters from 800,000 to 
quadruple that amount, and that the concessions 
in the elective franchise lately granted to Ireland 
and the colonies gave a fair opportunity for his 
proposed change. Ata subsequent stage of the 
discussion, Mr Hume completely outstripped his 
motion, for he confessed that he would have no 
objection to extend the mght of voting even to 
females, and to substitute for an hereditary House 
of Lords an elective second chamber. This was 
certainly driving the car of national reform too 
fast, and the best result in such a case could only 
be an absolute stoppage. The feeling of the 
house at such a startling attempt of progress was 
manifested in the division, when the motion was 
negatived by 242 against 96. 
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The welfare of our colonies was the subject 
that occupied the most important place in the 
proceedings of this session. Their claims to 
self-government had already been considered, 
and to some extent complied with; and as seve- 
ral of these colonies had ripened with unexampled 
rapidity, and grown almost into full strength, 
1t was felt that the time had arrived when 
they might safely be mtrusted to their own 
management. The subject had also been recom- 
mended in the royal speech, and at the com- 
mencement of the session, ministers had an- 
nounced their intention of embodying their 
views 1n an act of parliament applicable to our 
Australian settlements These views were now 
stated before the House of Commons by Lord 
John Russell on the 8th of February. 

After a brief sketch of the history of our colo- 
nies, and a statement of their population, wealth, 
and resources, his lordship observed that, 1n con- 
sequence of our recent legislation, and especially 
that on the navigation laws, the question had 
arisen, whether it was worth while to retain 
our colonial empire. It was evidently, however, 
our bounden duty to maintain the colonies which 
had been placed under our charge, and govern 
them for their benefit They were the sources of 
our wealth 1n peace, and our strength in war, but 
if they were abandoned, several of them would re- 
vert to those countries by which they had origin- 
ally been founded. Thus, the Mauritius would 
return to France, and the Cape of Good Hope 
to Holland. Another scheme proposed had been, 
to free the colonial legislation in respect to local 
laws, and subject 1t to the imperial sanction for 
all others, but no such distinction could be drawn, 
as had been illustrated by the case of Canada. 
After adverting to the governments established 
in Canada, New Brunswick, and Nova Scotia, 
from which appeals that were to be decided by 
the colonial secretary were seldom transmitted, 
and to the form of government which had been 
resolved for the Cape of Good Hope, in which 
representative institutions were to be introduced, 
Lord John proceeded to that part of his bill 
which regarded Australia, being the same as he 
had proposed during the former year. “It goes 
not,” he said, “on the principle of having a coun- 
cil and assembly [these were for the Cape of Good 
Hope], 1m imitation of the government of this 
country, which has been usually the form most 
palatable and popular in our colonies, but 1t is 
proposed that there should be but one council—a 
council of which two-thirds shall be formed of re- 
presentatives elected by the people, and one-third 
named by the governor. The reason for adopting 
this proposal is, that after a great deal of deli- 
beration, that plan was adopted some years ago, 
and, I think, was finally enacted by parliament 
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in 1842; and since that time has been found so 
acceptable to the people of New South Wales that, 
upon the whole, as far as we could ascertain their 
sentiments, they appear to prefer that form of 
popular government to that which is more in 
analogy with the government of this country.” 
After dissenting cries of “‘ No” and “ Hear,” the 
premier thus continued —“ But when we propose 
that this shall be the form of government for 
New South Wales, I should add, that we propose 
likewise to give the colonists the power of altering 
their own constitution in that respect; and that, 
if it should be their opinion that they had better 
resort to a government by legislative council and 
assembly, there would be no veto, no restriction 
on the part of the crown against the adoption of 
that course. Last year we proposed that the 
customs duties which now prevail in New South 
Wales should be enacted by parliament for the 
whole of the Austrahan colonies, and should be 
binding till they were altered by the proper au- 
thorities. We have thought that, although it 1s 
a most desirable object that the customs duties 
should not vary in the different Australian colo- 
nies, it 18 not advisable to enact that by authority 
of parliament, but that 1t is better to leave them 
to settle for themselves whether they will not 
adopt a similar tariff for all the various parts of 
Australia” He explained that, as these colonies 
would have their own councils, it would be suf- 
ficient for an assembly of these councils, on the 
application of two colonies, to establish a tariff 
for the whole, and that, by the same authority 
the price of waste lands should be settled, on 
condition of making their price uniform through- 
out the whole of Australia. The trying question 
of transportation to these colonies was hastily 
disposed of, with the declaration that convicts 
should only be sent, and in small numbers, to 
such colonists as were willing to receive them, 
but that none should be imposed against the will 
of the people Such was the general colomal 
aversion to this kind of labour, that another 
punishment than transportation must be adopted 
for our criminals As for emigration, it might 
still be left to spontaneous choice; late experience 
having shown that private benevolence and en- 
terprise were sufficient for the increase of old 
colomies and the establishment of new. Antici- 
pating the period when some of our colomes would 
80 increase as to feel themselves strong enough 
to maintain their own independence in unity and 
alliance with England, Lord John Russell con- 
eluded with the following generous sentiment -— 
“TI do not think that that time 1 yet approach- 
ing. But let us make them, as far as possible, 
fit to govern themselves; let us give them, as far 
as we can, the capacity of ruling their own affairs; 
let them increase m wealth and population; and 
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whatever may happen, we of this great empire 
shall have the consolation of saying that we have 
contributed to the happiness of the world.” 

This important bill for the government of the 
Australian colonies having passed, after a brief 
debate, the second reading was fixed for the 18th 
of February. The chief subject of disputation 
and demur on this occasion was that of govern- 
ment by a single chamber instead of a double 
one; though where the aristocratic element of an 
upper house could have been found in Australia 
would have puzzled every dissentient of this 
stamp. Another objection was, that instead of 
planting liberal institutions in these colonies at 
once, we left them to the agony of working out 
a matured scheme of government for themselves. 
It was also repeatedly asserted and denied, that 
this kind of constitution was the one most in ac- 
cordance with the present wishes of the Austra- 
lians, who, having the permission, only wanted 
to have time and experience for developing 1t 
according to future wants and contingencies. The 
bill was read a second time, and, in its progress 
through committee, variousalterations and amend- 
ments were proposed, chiefly m relation to the 
government of the Australian colonies by a single 
chamber, but these, in every case, were rejected 
by large majorities. The earnestness with which 
every point was considered, weighed, and con- 
tested, was an honourable attestation to the grow- 
ing importance of Australia, as well as to the 
general desire felt at home of qualifying its colo- 
nies for independence and self-government. 

The bill passed the third reading in the House 
of Commons on the 13th of May, and on the 
31st 1ts second reading was moved in the House 
of Lords by Earl Grey And here, as in the 
commons, the single chamber system met with 
the chief share of opposition. It was stigmatized 
as “novel, unnecessary, mischievous "— as a sort 
of political go-cart, which the colonies were to 
have as a machine of practice for their limbs 
and members, by which, when they had learned 
to walk, they would knock away the whole pre- 
sent system of legislature. Another difficulty 
which had also been started in the other house, 
was not of a political but a religious character. 
What was to be the condition of the Church of 
England in these colonies?) The Presbyterians, 
the Roman Catholics, and the dissenting bodies 
carried with them to these shores the principle 
of self-government, and the full power of synodi- 
cal action. But such was not the case with the 
clergy of the Church of England, who, even at 
the antipodea, were recognized as subject to the 
see of Canterbury; and thus it endured all the 
restrictions, without enjoying the advantages of 
the mother church. The hill, with a few amend- 
ments, was returned to the House of Commons 
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for consideration on the lst of August, which 
amendments were agreed to, and the Australian 
colonies were thus in a great measure consigned 
to their own guardianship. 

At an early period of this session, our foreign 
policy in relation to Greece formed the subject 
of an important discussion in parhament. For 
a course of years our merchants had possessed 
certain claims upon the Greek government, the 
justice of which had been recognized, and satis- 
faction promised; but notwithstanding these 
promises, it was at last evident that the govern- 
ment of Otho had no intention to fulfil them, for 
they had been evaded from the beginning, and at 
last flatly refused. In consequence of this re- 
fusal, Admiral Sir William Parker, who was in 
the Greek waters, had been directed to proceed 
to Athens to enforce these demands, which he 
had done by blockading the Pireus The public 
feeling in England was roused by the intelligence 
Independently of the classical associations by 
which Greece must always be endeared to every 
European people, 1t was deemed ungenerous and 
unfair to take advantage of the weakness of a 
country still struggling into a new existence, and 
with which we were at peace. So loud was the 
popular indignation, that on the 4th of February, 
soon after the tidings had arrived, the subject 
was brought before the House of Lords by Lord 
Stanley He detailed the circumstances as they 
were generally reported, and demanded an ex- 
planation. This was given by the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, who softened some of the reports 
and contradicted others, until the blockade itself 
was almost reduced to a friendly visit and polite 
hint on the part of the British admiral. The 
explanation, however, was not reckoned satisfac- 
tory; and 1t was alleged in answer, that although 
we had guaranteed with the other powers the 
integrity of Greece, we had by our late claim 
demanded the cession of the Greek islands of 
Elaphonis1 and Sapienza, and had done this 
against the remonstrances of the French and 
Russian governments, who had offered their 
mediation and been refused. A misunderstand- 
ing with these formidable powers might lead to 
a fresh war, even though the islands in question 
were so worthless that, as Lord Brougham as- 
serted, one of them supported three goats, and 
the other only a single hare. 

On the subject being introduced into the com- 
mons, and full information demanded, the ex- 
planation given by the secretary of foreign affairs 
reduced the grievances complained of to the case 
of two British subjects, who had been forcibly 
deprived of their property at the instance of the 
Greek government, and from whom compensation 
had been withheld. As for Elaphonisi and 
Sapienza, these islands, it was asserted, were in- 
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cluded in the Ionian state in the year 1800 by 
the Porte. Each explanation seemed only to 
complicate the difficulties of the question, and 
deepen the popular resentment; and at last the 
pubhe was startled to learn that on the 15th of 
May, the anniversary of our sovereign’s birth- 
day, the French ambassador had left London for 
Paris, while the Russian ambassador had with- 
held his presence from the official dinner. Was 
there then to be war at last? and upon such a 
paltry occasion? So strong was the general feel- 
ing against the ministry, that 1t seemed as if the 
hours of Lord John Russell’s administration were 
numbered. At last, the whole subject of the 
ministerial policy in regard to Greece having 
been laid before the two houses, was commented 
upon with terrible eloquence and invective by 
Lord Stanley, and the whole condemned as a 
series of selfish blunders and short-sighted policy. 
We had been bullying a poor httle kingdom of 
only fourteen years’ standing. We had been play- 
ing a game in that country merely to strengthen 
ourselves against French ascendency, and the 
claims which we had been enforcing against 1t 
for pretended injuries, had been unjust and ex- 
travagant, as well as in behalf of persons who 
were entitled to no such interference The order 
to take forcible possession of the island of Sapi- 
enza, in which Britain had no right to act inde- 
pendently of France and Russia, had not been 
rescinded, and had only not been executed, be- 
cause Admiral Parker and Mr Wyse, our envoy, 
had more discretion than our foreign secretary 
who had issued it. In the meantime, the noble 
and dignified conduct of the Greek government, 
who were unable to resist, had won for them the 
sympathy of Europe. In conclusion, he thought 
that he had made out the poimts stated in his 
motion; and 1f the ministry had been guilty of 
injustice, if they had made extravagant demands, 
if they had oppressed the weak and disgusted 
the strong, 1t became that house to show that the 
government of England was not England, and he 
called on the house to vindicate the authority of 
a great nation prostituted by an attempt to en- 
force unjust demands upon a weak and defence- 
less state. Notwithstanding the palliations which 
were adduced 1n justification of ministers, the 
division of the lords on the question was an em- 
phatic condemnation of the proceedings of govern- 
ment by a majority of 37 votes, or 169 against 132. 

It was fortunate for Lord John Russell’s ad- 
ministration that these views were not shared in 
by the commons, before whom the decision of 
the lords was introduced on the 20th of June, 
only two days after. As a proper commence- 
ment, Lord John was asked whether he would 
adopt any special course of conduct in consequence 
of the resolution passed by the House of Lords. 
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Ina fall explanatory speech, his lordship justified 
the proceedings that had occasioned such stir; 
and with regard to the question whether he 
would resign, he declared that there was no 
necessity for such a step, and in justification, he 
quoted instances, in which British premiers under 
similar circumstances had seen it right to retain, 
instead of abandoning, the reins of government 
He also justified not only himself, but his col- 
league, Lord Palmerston, who had come in for a 
double share of the public vituperation “I can 
only say,” he added at the conclusion of his 
speech, “that we shall continue in that course 
which we have hitherto followed with respect to 
our foreign policy So long as we continue the 
government of this country, I can answer for my 
noble fmend, that he will act, not as minister of 
Austria, or of Russia, or of France, or of any 
other country, but as minister of England The 
honour of England, and the mterests of England— 
such are the matters which are within our keep- 
ing, and it 1s to those mterests and to that hon- 
our that our conduct will in future be, as it has 
hitherto been, directed” These declarations were 
loudly cheered from every part of the house 
On this occasion, the defence of Lord John and 
his colleagues came from a quarter the more 
available as 1t was least expected, even from Mr. 
Roebuck, who had hitherto shown no very ami- 
cable spirit toward the present ministry In the 
present case, after justifying the mght of a min- 
istrv to appeal from a condemnation of the House 
of Lords toa verdict of the House of Commons, he 
gave notice of the resolution which he meant to 
move on the following day, to this effect — 
“That the principles which have hitherto regu- 
lated the foreign policy of her majesty’s govern- 
ment are such as were required to preserve un- 
tarnished the honour and dignity of this country, 
and, in times of unexampled difficulty, the best 
calculated to maintain peace between England 
and the various nations of the world ” 

The debate which followed upon this motion was 
continued during four nights, and characterized 
by a crowd of speeches remarkable not only for 
their ardour, but their earnest and impassioned 
eloquence The continuance of peace, the honour 
of England, the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons, and the stability of government were all 
felt to be at stake, so that the onginal Greek 
question was at length merely regarded as the 
starting-point of controversy The statements 
of Mr. Roebuck went to show that Turkey had 
been bullied by Russia and Austma for the ex- 
tradition of the Hungarian refugees; that France 
had repeatedly sent out her fleets to foreign 
ports for the hostile redress of grievances, not- 
withstanding the offered mediation of England; 
and that England in the case of Greece had, 
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even at the worst, done nothing more than these 
complainmg countries had committed against 
other states. Comung closer upon the origo malt, 
he then showed that Athens had become the 
focus of intrigues against the interests of England; 
and that the individual injuries complamed of 
were deeds of tyrannical oppression and injus- 
tice which had been inflicted upon British sub- 
jects, and 1n which we were therefore bound to 
mterfere They were not singular cases also, 
but merely part and parcel of a course of similar 
offences which had been pursued for several years. 
And our interference at last—it was a merciful 
mode of proceeding by a strong state against a 
weak; for 1t was by a blockade, instead of an 
express declaration of wai. The injured had 
appealed to England, and we were told that com- 
pliance with such appeals was against interna- 
tional law, but we knew well what pernicious 
consequences might be deduced in despotic coun- 
tries from such an interpretation It was also 
said, that the cases of Mr Finlay and M Paci- 
fico were isolated cases; but there were also other 
cases, and 1f we once relaxed, im the case of half- 
eivilized nations, the rules by which the subjects 
of this country are guarded abroad, there would 
be no safety for English commerce 

These arguments of Mr Roebuck will suffici- 
ently explam the course of the debate on this 
occasion, without entermg into details The re- 
sult was a complete reversal of the sentence of 
the House of Lords, there being for the motion 
310 votes, while only 264 were agunst it, thus 
giving a majority of 46 in favour of government. 
Considerng the wonderful changes that have 
since taken place, it 1» as well that this result 
was attained. The guaranteeing powers that 
were at issue on this question, were soon after- 
wards to be in deadly combut against the whole 
course of Russian intrigue in the East, with 
France and England united to oppose it. Even 
already there were gloomy symptoms of this ter- 
nble consummation, arising out of the late affairs 
of Hungary—the occupation of the Danubian 
principalities by a Rusman army, under the pre- 
text of suppressing insurrection—and the arro- 
gant demands of the czar upon the Porte for the 
surrender or banishment of the Hungarian exiles. 
These matters were brought before parhament 
at an early period of the session hy Lord Dudley 
Stuart, who moved for certain papers upon the 
subject, to form the ground of a parliamentary 
inquiry His motion was afterwards withdrawn; 
but the statements which it occasioned deepened 
the public aversion to northern ambition and 
tyranny, and helped to prepare the way for those 
great events which were hastening to their crisis. 

On the 19th of March an important discussion 
occurred on the slave-trade, which, notwith- 
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standing the pecuniary sacrifices of Britain for 
its suppression, followed as they were by those 
armaments that were maintained to watch every 
outlet and inlet of the evil, continued still to 
flourish among the slave-holding foreign colonies 
in alarming abundante. It was stated that in 
1847, the exports of slaves from Africa had 
amounted to 84,000, and were annually on the 
increase, notwithstanding our blockade system, 
maintained at an expense of £700,000 per 
annum Under all these circumstances, 1t was 
moved by Mr Hutt, the member for Gateshead, 
that the crown should be addressed to direct that 
negotiations should be forthwith entered into, 
for the purpose of releasing this country from all 
treaty engagements with foreign states for main- 
taining armed vessels on the coast of Africa to 
suppress the traffic in slaves To this it was 
answered, that the blockade, inefficient though in 
many cases 1t was, and must still continue to be, 
had been productive of great benefit to the cause 
of humanity It had made the transportation 
of slaves more difficult than ever, as was mani- 
fested by the greatly incieased price that had to 
be paid for them in the slave-markets of Cuba 
and Brazil It had also been the means of im- 
planting the seeds of civilization and humanity 
in Africa, and even for the continuing of such 
a desirable improvement, a continuance of the 
blockade was necessary But besides, these shipe 
were necessary for the maintenance of our fac- 
tories and legitimate traffic on the African coast, 
and for compelling Spam and Brazil to fulfil 
their engagements by which they had agreed to 
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The characte: and honour of our country was 
also at stake; and by withdrawing our ships, we 
would proclaim to the world, that henceforth the 
slave-trade might prevail over every sea without 
let or hinderance These representations had 
their full effect, so that on a division of the 
house, Mr Hutt’s motion was negatived by a 
majority of 232 against 154 

It was while the political business of this year 
was at its height, that the voice of the most elo- 
quent of our British political orators was no longer 
heard, the senate was no longer to be controlled 
or directed in its counsels by his commanding 
intellect and persuasive words Suir Robert Peel 
had delivered his memorable speech, which was 
destined to be his last, on the affairs of Greece and 
in justification of the ministry, im the House of 
Commons, and was taking an airing on horseback, 
when the animal he rode suddenly shied near 
the wicket-gate leading into the Green Park, and 
threw him violently to the ground Theinjuries 
he sustained on this occasion were beyond me- 
dical aid, and he expired in his house at White- 
hall Gardens, on the 2d of July, four days after 
the accident The remains of the great states- 
man were conveyed to his mansion of Drayton 
Manor, and interred on the 9th at the parish 
church of Drayton Basset, while the whole na- 
tion bewailed his premature departure. In him 
not only the country lost a most able and upnght 
statesman, but private worth and talent a liberal 
patron, the destitute a benefactor, and the 
oppressed a champion. Equally with his talents, 
Britain will continue to hallow the remembrance 


abandon this infamous traae in human flesh | of the virtues of Sir Robert Peel. 
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224 > Gam HE turmoil and perplexity of Irish 
Pay ae ~-| affairs constituted, as they were 
7™: | wont, a large portion of the busi- 
Poy ;{ ness of this session. The first of 
a these referred to the ministenal 
oe vl proposition for advances to relieve 
the distressed Imsh unions. It was stated by 
Lord John Russell that, in consequence of the 
change from subsistence on mere potato land by 
the labouring classes to that derived from wages, 
the pressure of this transition state had fallen 
upon the landed proprietors, who therefore needed 
temporary relief from the legislature. He hoped 
that this change would be greatly for the better; 
but in the meantime, it would be necessary to 
aid the impoverished unions bya loan of £390,000. 
This would only raise the loans advanced over 
ten years, that still remained to be paid, to the 
anmtount of £4,783,000- -a debt the repayment of 
which was to be extended to a period of forty 
years, subject to the same conditions of interest 
or no interest as at present. Aguinst this pro- 
posal it was alleged, that what was called a loan 
should be termed a grant, as the money would 
never be repaid This objection, however, had 
now lost all its original force, and a bill founded 
upon the resolution was afterwards brought in 
and passed with little opposition. 

The next Irish measure was one for the ex- 
tension of the elective franchise for the counties 
and boroughs. This proposal, although considered 
necessary on account of the reduction of electors 


in Ireland by the impoverished state of the ten- 
antry and other causes, had been brought for- 
ward during several previous sessions, but always 
without effect. Sir Wilham Somerville, secre- 
tary for Ireland, now moved to bring in the 
government bill, by which the franchise was to 
be extended to all occupiers of land to the amount 
of £8 per annum. This concession was objected 
to as being too much compared with the elective 
franchise of England—as too little compared with 
the privileges we had granted even to the Hotten- 
totea—as a strengthening of the democratic ele- 
ment—as a weakening of the leasehold suffrage. 
The bill was generally confessed to be both good 
and necessary; and although several attempts 
were made to alter or amend it, the third reading 
was successfully carried in the commons by a 
majority of 254 against 186. It experienced a 
keener opposition in the lords, where the £8 quali- 
fication was thought too little, and where it was 
proposed to raise it to £12 or even to £15. An 
amendment proposing the last-mentioned rate 
was carried against the ministers by a majority 
of seventy-two to fifty; and another, in which 
the drawing up of the election lists was subjected 
to the approval of the unions instead of the 
county clerks of the peace, as in the original pro- 
posal, was carried by fifty-three against thirty- 
nine. These were ominous symptoms of want 
of confidence on the part of the upper house to- 
wards the government that might well have 
made Lord John Russell and his coadjutora 
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quake; and upon the bill being sent back with 
these important alterations, the discussion wus 
opened anew in the House of Commons, and 
with redoubled keenness. At last the commons 
yielded to three amendments proposed by the 
lords, and compromised the amount of franchise 
right by a twelve-pound qualification. With 
these concessions, the bill, on being sent back to 
the upper house, was passed, but with much de- 
mur and reluctance. 

The measure that came next in connection 
with Insh affairs was the abolition of the office 
of lord-heutenant, but although there appeared 
295 votes for the second reading against 70, the 
bill was postponed at this favourable stage, 
owing to the great pressure of other business, 
and the lateness of the session. 

So early as the 18th of February, the affairs 
of Ireland had been the subject of frequent con- 
sideration, as 1t was at that date that the unfor- 
tunate conflict at Dolly’s Brae was discussed in 
the House of Lords. It was an event only too 
characteristic of the country, and the political 
and religious hatred by which it continued to be 
rent asunder. As the act making party proces- 
sions illegal had just expired, a band of Orange- 
men resolved to improve the golden opportunity 
by holding their favourite anniversary of the 
battle of the Boyne, with an armed display that 
should bid defiance to their enemies, and per- 
haps produce the luxury of a faction fight. For 
this purpose, also, they resolved to pass 1n their 
rout a steep ridge called Dolly’s Brae, near 
Castlewellan, which at such a season had been 
usually occupied by the Ribandmen from an early 
period. The pretext of the Orangemen was, 
that they were desirous of congratulating the 
aged Earl of Roden, the lord-heutenant of the 
county, on his birthday, and that the pass in 
question lay on their way to Tollymore Park, 
the residence of his lordship. There was indeed 
another road skirting the base of the hill, which 
had been constructed to avoid the steepness of 
the old one, but chiefly to prevent hostile meet- 
ings between the two parties; but this was only 
an additional temptation to take the old estab- 
lished path. On, therefore, by this Thermopyle 
of Dolly’s Brae marched the Orange party to the 
number of 1500 strong, with flags and music, 
and found, as they had expected, the pass well 
occupied by a formidable party of armed Riband- 
men. 
but for the presence of a strong body of soldiers 
and police, and the remonstrances of the priests; 
and a truce was struck, by which the Riband 
party agreed not to fire a shot, provided they 
were unassailed. Through the press, therefore, 
the procession marched without a blow, and on 
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congratulations to the earl, they were regaled 
with all the fervour of Irish hospitahty. Un- 
fortunately, however, on their return, and just 
when they had passed the hostile encampment, 
a random squib thrown by an unknown hand 
lighted among the ranks of the Ribandmen, and 
taking this as a signal of battle, the latter fired 
an indiscriminate volley not only at the proces- 
sion, but the priests, soldiers, and policemen who 
were stationed near the spot A pell-mell fight 
immediately followed, in which the Orangemen 
defeated their adversaries, and were said to have 
used their victory with great cruelty As it was, 
four of the Riband party were killed, about 
thirty or forty wounded, and several houses 
sacked and destroyed. The county magistrates 
endeavoured to stifle inquiry into this disgrace- 
ful outrage, but government would not be so 
satisfied, and after a keen scrutiny, the Earl 
of Roden was dismissed from the heutenancy, as 
well as several magistrates from the commission, 
while stringent measures were adopted for the 
prevention of all such deeds in time to come. 
This unhappy affair, involving as 1t did the 
deposition of a worthy and popular nobleman 
from office, was now made the subject of inves- 
tigation mm the House of Lords. It was in- 
troduced by Lord Stanley, as an opportunity 
for examining into the mumusterial policy mani- 
fested in the government of Ireland, and for 
this purpose he moved for copies of certain cor- 
respondence between the chief magistrate of 
Armagh and the executive government in June 
and July, 1846, and also for a vanity of papers 
relating to the events which took place in this 
Castlewellan affray The indirect approbation 
given by the ruling party to Orange meetings 
and processions, and the arbitrary dismissal of 
Lord Roden and the magistrates, formed the 
chief topics of his animadversions. On the other 
hand, the Earl of Clarendon, who had come over 
from Ireland and taken his place in the house, 
to answer in person every charge, showed that 
the magistrates had deserved their dismissal by 
not preventing the procession from returning by 
the way of Dolly’s Brae, when a collision was ap- 
prehended. About the procession itself, which 
was not essentially legal, every precaution had 
been adopted by government to prevent any 
outbreak from taking place. As for the removal 
of Lord Roden from office, the Earl of Clarendon, 
after alluding to the valuable public services of 
the noble lord, and the warm friendship that 
had subsisted between them, thus proceeded to 
justify himself :—‘“I knew how much his dis- 
missal would be resented by his numerous friends, 
and the unpopularity I should earn for myself, 
even among those who were not his friends, 
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foresaw all that: but still there was oue feeling 
superior even to that—a feeling of duty; a feel- 
ing from which I did not venture to shrink, and 
by which I need not assure your lordships I was 
alone actuated 1n the course that I adopted. 
Ever since the government of Ireland was con- 
fided to my care, my great object has been to 
render the law a reality—to inspire all classes 
of the community with confidence in the impar- 
tial administration of justice—to convince them 
that before the law all men were equal, and 
that, whether high or low, rich or poor, the 
same justice should be meted out to all. And | 
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of the duty on loans to ls. in fifty pounds, in- 
stead of 2s. 6d. as the chancellor had proposed. 
Sir Charles Wood then attempted a compromise 
in the other reductions, in which he was succese- 
ful, with no greater loss to the revenue than 
£500,000 per annum. 

These abatements emboldened further demands, 
which had for their object the reduction of pub- 
lie burdens and retrenchment of expenditure— 
claims that had never ceased to be urged since 
the commencement of our mercantile depressions, 
as well as the withdrawal of agricultural protec- 
tion. The movement to that effect by the oppon- 


I should have felt ashamed of myself, and un- ents of government was anticipated by Lord John 
worthy the confidence of my sovereign, if I had Russell himself, who brought 1m a bill for the re- 
decided 1n a manner different with respect to duction of the salary of the lord chief-justice of 
the noble earl to that m which I should have |the common pleas, and for an mquiry into the 
decided in the case of any other man, orif I had salaries and emoluments of offices held during 
allowed for one moment any personal considera- pleasure by members of parllament. To these 
tion to interfere with what I believed the justice were also added the salaries of judicial offices in 


of the case 1 equired.” 

The discussion of this difficult question ter- 
minated in a cordiality of agreement not often | 
witnessed when Imnsh affairs were the subject. ! 
It was generally felt that the Dolly’s Brae pro- | 
cession had only become illegal through its con- 
sequences—that the Ear] of Roden had committed | 
an error of judgment in so far countenancing it, 


the superior courts, the retirmg pensions of the 
judges, and the expense of diplomatic establish- 
ments. It was a sweeping measure of economy, 
by which he hoped to clear away the opposition 
that had been gathering against his admunistra- 
tion. Even this, however, was not enough for 
the friends of retrenchment, and Mx. Hume de- 
clared that the three points embraced by Lord 


and must quietly underlie the penalty—and that ,; John’s motion would not touch one-tenth of the 


the Earl of Clarendon had discharged the duties 
of a wise ruler and upright judge, both 1n his 
plans to prevent an outbieak, and the punish- 
ment of those through whose :mprudence it had 
occurred In these circumstances, the motion 
of Lord Stanley for the production of the Insh 
documents was agreed to without a division. 
The financial statement for the year, which 
was laid before the committee of ways and 
means in the House of Commons by Sir Charles 
Wood, the chancellor of exchequer, gave great 
satisfaction, as 1t showed that for 1850-51 there 


| 
would be a surplus of £1,500,000 over the ex- | 


penditure To dispose of this surplus was now 
the question, and the chancellor proposed that 
its paramouut application should be to the re- 
duction of our debt This was the more neces- 
sary, as during the last twenty years we had | 
borrowed to the amount of £35,000,000, of which 
our increased revenue had as yet paid off only 
£8,000,000. Next to this, an abatement of taxes 
on landed property, chiefly in stamp duties, 
should be effected, a repeal of the duty on bricks, 
and advances furnished for drainage and land 
improvements These proposals threatened to 
wake into fresh vigour the protectionist contro- 
versy, from the confession of agricultural weak- 
ness and distress which they were supposed to 
imply; and during the course of discussion the 
government sustained a defeat, by the reduction 


unnecessary expenditure, but 1t was carried not- 
withstanding by a majoiity of ninety-one. It was 
also moved by Mi. Horsman that the inquiry 
should be extended to the incomes of ecclesiastical 


dignitaries, but this dangeious proposal, which 


might have awoke the Sacheverell cry of “‘ The 
church 1s in danger,” was speedily negatived by 
208 to 95. Other financial motions followed, 
which had for their object the reduction of the 
public expenditure, and for their supporters both 
the free-trade and the landed interests, the former 
represented by Mr Cobden, and the latter by Mr. 
Henry Drummond, but the motion of the former 
was negatived by a majority of 183, and of the 
latter by thirty-four, Mr Drummond’s, which 
was thus let duwn so gently, was, that “ whereas 
the present system of taxation depresses all 
classes by diminishing the funds for the employ- 
ment of productive labour, adequate means 
should be forthwith adopted to reduce the ex- 
penditure.” This he proposed to effect by 
diminishing the salaries of all servants of the 
crown, and by removing every impediment in 
the way of the cultivator of the soil. <A still 
more hopeful prospect of the final repeal of the 
window - tax was afforded during the session, 
although it was introduced after the financial 
arrangements of the year had been determined. 
Since 1835, it was stated, five chancellors of the 
exchequer had promised to “ consider” the sub- 
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ject, while not one of them had considered in 
accordance with the public wish. It was also 
declared that, by the removal of this unpopular 
impost, £1,800,000 of taxes would be got rid of 
The motion was suppressed by a scanty minority 
of three, seventy-seven being in its favour, and 
only eighty against it Among the other pro- 
posals for the repeal of taxes, one upon the malt- 
tax was introduced towards the end of the session, 
but negatived by the large majority of 247 
against 123. 

The working of the act passed in 1847, for the 
regulation of labour in factories, an act of which 
Lord Ashley was the honoured founder, and over 


which he had watched with paternal care, was | 
brought under the attention of parliament by his | 


lordship on the 14th of March. By the terms of 
the act, ten hours were to be the period of the 
labour of women and young persons 1n factories, 
to date from the time when they came to work 
But several devices had been used bv the 
employers to elude an act that bore so hard upon 
their interests, the chief of these being a system 
of relays, by which the perpetual motion of a 
factory might be kept up, to the subversion of 
that improvement in the health, morals, and 
education of the young for which the act had 
been designed. After stating the benefits it had 
produced, where it had been honestly observed, 
and denouncing the plan of shifts and relays by 
which it was counteracted, his lordship concluded 
with a solemn appeal, in the name of Almighty 
God, to the justice and honour of parliament in 
behalf of the temporal and eternal welfare of 
thousands which would be affected by their de- 
cision. From such a man, an appeal like this 
was something else than a mere oratorical invoca- 
tion, the subject was taken up with the attention 
it merited, and the second reading of the bill 
was passed without discussion, the final decision 
being postponed till after Easter On the 3d of 
May, Sir George Grey announced the intended 
course of government upon the subject In 
common with Lord Ashley he felt the difficulty 
of adhering to the present range of fifteen hours 
a day, within which women and young persons 
might be employed for ten hours He therefore 
would propose a new limitation, by which the 
entire time of employment should be defined 
As the case at present stood, the factory might 
work between the hours of half-past five im the 
morning and half-past eight in the evening, 
the ten hours to be included within that time 
He now proposed to limit this working to 
between six in the morning and six in the 
evening, deducting an hour and a half for meals, 
thus making the working time for all hands ten 
and a half hoursdaily. On Saturdays, however, 
he would take the eight hours from six till two, 
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omitting half an hour for breakfast. In this 
way, the fifty-eight hours per week would be 
extended to sixty. Although two hours were 
thus added, Lord Ashley assented to the amend- 
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Lorp ASHLEY —From a portrait by Sir W C Ross RA 


ment, thinking it more hkely to produce a 
beneficial result than the omginal bill In this 
form it finally passed, notwithstanding various 
amendments proposed in both houses 

The closing scene of this session, previous to 
the prorogation of parliament, was the attempt 
of Baron Rothschild, the Jewish member-elect 
for the city of London, to assume his seat in the 
House of Commons Weary of the long delay, 
his supporters had now resolved to take the 
question by storm, and for this purpose they 
accompanied him on the morning of the 26th 
of July to the house, where he presented himself 
at the table, and requested the oaths to be 
tendered. The clerk proceeded to do so accord- 
ingly, when the baron, in a clear distinct voice, 
exclaimed, “I desire to be sworn on the Old 
Testament” “T protest against that!” cried Sir 
Robert Inghs, 1n a voice that trembled with agi- 
tation; and amidst a storm of cheers and counter- 
cheers, he moved the resolution —“ That from 
the earliest times of a Christian legislature, no 
man has ever been permitted to take part 1m it, 
except under the sanction of a Christian oath; 
and Baron Lionel Nathan de Rothschild having 
requested to take the oath on the Old Testament, 
and having in consequence been desired to with- 
draw, this house refuses to alter the form of 
taking the oath” The debate of the admissi- 
bility of a Jew was awakened afresh, and with all 
the fervour which such a sudden apparition was 
fitted to excite It was adjourned to the 29th, 
and on the question being then put by the speaker 
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to the baron, why he demanded to be sworn upon 
the Old Testament, the latter of course replied, 
“Because that is the form of swearing which I 
declare to be most binding upon my conscience,” 
after which he retired. Mr. Hume then moved 
as an amendment to the motion of Sir R. H. 
Inglis, “That the Baron de Rothschild having 
presented himself at the table, and having re- 
quested to be sworn on the Old Testament, de- 
claring that form to be most binding on his 
conscience, the clerk be directed to swear him on 
the Old Testament accordingly.” This motion 
was carried by the large majority of 113 against 
59, and on the next day, Mr. Rothschild was 
called to be sworn before the house. With the 
Old Testament in his hand he took the oaths of 
allegiance and supremacy, repeating after each 
the usual solemn attestation, “So help me God ” 
But when the oath of abjuration followed, and 
the words, “ upon the faith of a true Christian,” 


should have closed it, he said, “I omit these 


words as not binding on my conscience, and 
hastily passed on to the final ‘‘ So help me God” 
The discussion was opened afresh, and 1t was 
attempted to be proven that the abjuration oath 
itself was superfluous—that even if retained, the 
baron’s form of taking it was sufficient— that 1p 
either case, he was entitled to take his seat 
without further opposition. At length the diffi- 
cult knot was attempted to be cut by the attor- 
ney-general, who proposed the two following re 
solutions — 


1, “That the Baron Lionel de Rothschild 1s, 


not entitled to vote in this house, or to sit in 
this house during any debate, until he shall take 
the oath of abjuration in the form appointed by 
law” 

2. “That this house will, at the earlest oppor- 
tunity in the next session of parliament, take 
into its serious consideration the form of the 
oath of abjuration, with a view to relieve her 
majesty’a subjects professing the Jewish religion ” 
Both of these resolutions were carried, the former 
by a majority of seventy-two, and the latter bi 
one of thirty-six; and thus the difficulty, which 
was too much for the present hour, was post- 
poned to a later period. 

Passing over the minor events of this year, we 
must now hasten to the most important move- 
ment of the present day in Britain, whether 
viewed 1n its religious or political bearing. We 
refer to that daring aggression of Popery by 
which the Roman see revived ita ancient claim to 
the homage and submission of our country, and 
the still more daring pertinacity with which a 
party in England endeavoured to establish the 
claim. 


The concession of equal rights and privileges 
to the Roman Catholics by their admission to 
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seats in parliament—a concession from which so 
much had been hoped even by the moet rigid 
Protestants—was soon found to be anything than 
& source of concord and contentment. The fact 
had been strangely lost sight of, that a church 
which claims all by right divine will never rest 
satisfied with a part, and that each concession 
will be only viewed as a step in advance to the 
possession of the whole. The recovery of her 
lost kingdoms was not merely the inspiration of 
ambition and self-interest on the part of the 
Romish see, but of conscientiousness also, believ- 
ing, as she does and must, that there can be no 
salvation beyond her pale. Trusting, therefore, 
that Britain, by granting the Catholic claims, had 
voluntarily abandoned ita old - established dis- 
tinction as the head of Protestantism, and thrown 
open its gates for conciliation with Rome, the 
Vatican resolved to secure an immediate entrance, 
and not only so, but to assume immediate pos- 
session. A Papal brief to that effect was drawn 
up, with a loftiness of assumption which Hilde- 
brand might have envied, constituting an episco- 
pal hierarchy over England and Wales, instead 
of those vicars apostolic by whom the affairs of 
their church had hitherto been quietly managed 
in England. At the head of this hierarchy was 
placed Dr. Wiseman, lately an unnoticed priest, 
but now elevated into a cardinal, and constituted 
Archbishop of Westminster, and under his rule 
were placed twelve episcopal sees, into which the 
country was now parcelled out by pontifical 
bounty Such was the nature of this strange 
brief, which, two months after the close of the 
session, and in the midst of profound peace and 
unsuspecting security, was published in England. 
The public rubbed their eyes, and could scarcely 
behheve that they were awake Was this in very 
truth the middle of the nineteenth century, or 
was the Reformation itself a dream? Or had the 
holy conclave itself committed so great a blunder 
as to confound Englishmen with Spaniards, and 
the meridian of London with that of Madrid? 

A short time sufficed to convince them that 
this astounding bnef was no pasquinade, but a 
veritable manifesto, for the cardinal-archbishop 
and new metropolitan of England was impatient 
to be up and doing. He accordingly addressed 
a pastoral to his flock in the fullest style of in- 
flation, as “given out of the Flaminian gate of 
Rome, this 7th day of October, in the year of our 
Lord 1850,” and signed, “Nicholas, Cardinal- 
archbishop of Westminster” In this arrogant 
manifesto, after gladdening them with the assur- 
ance that through the “generous and wise coun- 
sels of the supreme ruler of the Church of Christ,” 
even that “loving father” the pope, the “greatest 
of blessings has just been bestowed upon our 
country, by the restoration of its true Catholic 
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hierarchical government, in communion with the | not equal to his indignation; for he thought that 


see of St. Peter;” “the great work, then, is com- 
plete,” he afterwards adds in a sort of poetical 
rapture; “ what you have long desired and prayed 
for is granted. Your beloved country has re- 
ceived a place among the fair churches, which, 
normally constituted, form the splendid aggregate 
of Cathohc communion; Catholic England has 
been restored to its orbit in the ecclesiastical fir- 
mament, from which its light had long vanished, 
and begins now anew its course of regularly ad- 
justed action round the centre of unity, the source 
of jurisdiction, of light, and of vigour.” His 
own appointment as superintendent of this glori- 
ous millennium for England he also describes with 
great unction, not forgetting his “cardinalitial 
hat,” and he arrogantly proclaims, in a style un- 
heard by English ears for centuries, “so that at 
present, and till such time as the Holy See shall 
think fit otherwise to provide, we govern, and 
shall still continue to govern the counties of 
Middlesex, Hertford, and Essex, as ordinary 
thereof, and those of Surrey, Sussex, Kent, 
Berkshire, and Hampshire, with the islands an- 
nexed, as administrator with ordinary jurisdic- 
tion.” It 1s worthy of observation, that through- 
out the whole of this bombastic pastoral, the very 
existence of a Protestant sovereign, parliament, 
church, and people are utterly ignored and set 
aside, as things non-existent or at least unworthy 
of mention, he sees no authority in England but 
that of the pope, no church but that of Rome, 
and no people but Papists, with Cardinal Wise- 
man for their head. 

It was now full time not only for the church 
dignitaries who were thus dethroned, but the 
Protestantism which was unchurched, and the 
national independence which was insulted, to 
express their sentiments upon this act of mon- 
strous usurpation ; and, accordingly, all parties, 
whether of high or low church, or dissent, and 
all political classes, whether Whig, Tory, or 
Republican, laid aside their feuds for the time, 
to oppose this common enemy As Lord John 
Russell’s administration had of late been some- 
what unpopular, the present opportunity of win- 
ning back the public esteem was not to be ne- 
glected, more especially as the sentiments of 
government upon the subject, announced through 
its premier, were anxiously expected. His letter 
addressed to the Bishop of Durham, which was 
published on the 4th of November, was all that 
an Enghsh and Protestant heart could have de 
sired; and it regained for him the confidence of 
all classes. He characterized this proceeding of 
Rome as an insolent and insidious aggression; 
as an assumption of superiority even beyond 
that which it had dared to claim in Roman 
Catholic times. Still, however, his alarm was 


the foreign enemy was too weak to be dangerous 
to Protestant England. But the chief peril was to 
be found among ourselves; and he thus adverted to 
that singular half-way resting-place towards 
Popery which, under the name of Puseyism, has 
become so fashionable in the present day. “There 
i§ a danger, however, which alarms me much 
more than any aggression of a foreign sovereign 
—clergymen of our own church who have sub- 
scribed the thirty-nine articles, and acknowledged 
n explicit terms the queen’s supremacy, have 
been the most forward in leadimg their flocks, 
step by step, to the very verge of the precipice. 
The honour paid to saints, the claim of infalh- 
nlity for the church, the superstitious use of the 
ugn of the cross, the muttering of the liturgy so 
as to disguise the language in which it is written, 
the recommendation of auricular confession, and 
‘he admunistration of penance and absolution—all 
these things are pointed out by clergymen of the 

‘hurch of England as worthy of adoption, and 
are now openly reprehended by the Bishop of 
London in his charge to the clergy of his diocese. 
What, then, is the danger to be apprehended 
from a foreign prince of no great power, com- 
pared to the danger within the gates from the 
unworthy sons of the Church of England her- 
self?” 

It was evident that here the matter could not 
rest. Alarmed, indeed, at the loud and universal 
indignation, and feeling when too late that the 
mine which had been preparing for years had 
been prematurely kindled, Dr. Wiseman endea- 
voured to repair the blunder which both himself 
and his church had committed, by a long and 
bland apology, addressed to the English nation 
at large. But he had too deeply committed him- 
self to be extricated by any apology however in- 
geniously worded. Intoxicated with extravagant 
hope, Rome herself had blabbed, and revealed 
her dangerous purposes The attention of par- 
lament was called tothe subject, by a paragraph 
in the royal address, delivered by her majesty in 
person to both houses, to the following effect:— 
“The recent assumption of certain ecclesiastical 
titles conferred by a foreign power has excited 
strong feelings in this country; and large bodies 
of my subjects have presented addresses to me, 
expressing attachment to the throne, and pray- 
ing that such assumptions should be resisted. I 
have assured them of my resolution to maintain 
the mghts of my crown, and the independence of 
the nation against all encroachment, from what- 
ever quarter it may proceed I have, at the same 
time, expressed my earnest desire and firm de- 
termination, under God’s blessing, to maintain 
unimpaired the religious liberty which is so justly 
prized by the people of this country. It will 
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be for you to consider the measure which will be 
laid before you on this subject.” 

This promised measure was laid before parlia- 
ment by Lord John Russell on the 7th of Feb- 
ruary, 1851. In moving for leave to bring in 
a bill to prevent the assumption of certain 
ecclesiastical tztles, his lordship adverted to the 
excitement and alarm which the recent Papal 
aggression had produced in Britain, as well as 
the arrogant assumption of authority with which 
it had inspired the Romish pnesthood of Ireland 
He showed that this aggression, also, on the part 
of the pope upon England, was of a still more 
arbitrary character than that which had been 
attempted even with Roman Catholic countries— 
of France and Austria for mstance, where the 
sanction or placet of the sovereign was indispen- 
sable to the validity of ngh spintual appoint- 
ments. Indeed,into no Roman Catholic country 
would a Papal bull be permitted to enter without 
the sanction of some civil authority, and even 
upon the weakest of these governments no such 
insult would have been attempted as that which 
the pontiff had offered to the Queen of England 
Here was an assumption of territorial power, 
whether backed by authority to enforce 1t or not. 
His lordship stated, that the legal advisers of the 
vrown had been consulted as to the existing law, 
but they were of opimion that neither by the com- 
mon nor statute law could the mere assumption 
of titles be prosecuted as an offence, and that, 
although the introduction of bulls or writings from 
Rome was illegal, and subjected the party to 
penalty, yet the law had been so long in disuse, 
that a prosecution on that ground would probably 
fail. Amidst these and other difficulties, and ! 
with reference to the control which the new 
Roman Catholic prelates would obtain over 
large endowments 1n the hands of Roman Catholic 
trustees in this country, the government had pro- 
posed, in the first place, to prevent the assump- 
tion of any title, not only from any diocese now 
existing, but from any territory or place in any 
part of the Umited Kingdom; and to restrain 
parties from obtaining, by virtue of such titles, 
any control over trust property. 

The debate that followed this announcement 
of the bill was conducted with all the earnest- 
ness which the subject demanded, and was pro- 
tracted throughout four nights by successive ad- 
journments We can only afford a bref allusion 
to the principal arguments on each aide of the 
question. Against the bill it was alleged, that 
the facts and pmnciples by which it was sup- 
ported had been dernnved from Roman Catholic 
states, and applied to one that was not Roman 
Catholic; and that, in the meantime, the chief 
case in point had been omitted— the example of 
the United States of America, which, though 
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governed by our institutions, and speaking our 
language, were not afraid of the pope. And why 
legislate against one class of ecclesiastics only 7— 
a class which, in Ireland, had been recognized by 
their territorial titles even in acts of parliament. 
If Dr. Wiseman were to call himself Archbishop 
an Westminster instead of Archbishop of West- 
minster, the proposed act could not touch him. 
Extend this bill to Ireland, and there the reli- 
gious agitation 1t would stir up would be of the 
most mischievous character The question, it 
was alleged, was simply, Whether the Roman 
Catholic prelates should be nominated at all if 
the pope must not nominate, and if the state 
stood aloof, the sovereign protesting against the 
religion of one-third of her subjects, was not 
this tyranny? And here Ireland, 1t was stated, 
formed the strongest argument of the opponents 
of the bill, and the only answer given to the 
measure in that country would be—“‘ We defy 
you to carry it mto effect” In such a discussion 
it was impossible that the great antagonist of 
Romanism, the Church of England, should escape 
not only a side-blow but a home-thrust. How, 
it was asked, had our legislation acted with re- 
ard to the Roman Catholic religion in England? 
According to the letter of Lord John Russell to 
the Bishop of Durham, the Church of England, 
which had been called the bulwark of Protestant- 
ism, was a kind of manufactory of home-popery. 
Motwithstanding the power and influence of the 
episcopacy in England, and its revenues, the 
depth of which the plummet of inquiry had never 
sounded, not only had the Church of England 
not saved the country from Popery, but it was 
said to be deeply infected with it, yet it was the 
ascendency of this church that the bill of the 
noble lord was intended to bolster up, and which 
he believed would be impotent for the object in 
view. 

Such were the chief arguments against the 1n- 
troduction of the bill On the other hand it was 
declared, that the question now at issue was, 
Whether ecclesiastics of the Church of Rome 
should be alsowed to occupy a position in this 
realm which they had never held in their most 
palmy days? The question did not affect the 
Church of England merely 1t affected dissenters 
of all denominations, and touched the civil and 
religious liberties of Roman Catholics themselves. 
It might be said that the temporal power of the 
pope was weak; but his spiritual power was vast. 
It had been alleged that we were about to en- 
croach upon the act of 1829, by which govern- 
meut had entered into a legislutive compact with 
the Roman Catholics of the United Kingdom; 
but the present was not a question of taking 
anything from the Roman Catholics, but of allow- 
ing them to take something from us. The testi- 
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mony of Dr. Wiseman himself was quoted, who By such statements it was attempted to recon- 
had declared that the object of the hierarchy cle the objections of the two parties now at 
was to obtain synodical action, which was repug- issue, the one complaining that the bill was an 
nant to the rights of the crown and to the liber- infringement of the principles of religious hberty, 
ties of the people, and by which the Roman Ca- and the other, that 1t was of too lenient a charac- 
tholic laity would be subject to the canon law ter, as compared with the trespass committed and 
for the first time in England—a law which de- the danger sought to be averted On the 14th 
clared that the laws of the state were subordinate of February, the house was brought to a division, 
to those of the church. It had been said that all when 395 votes were given for the introduction 
this had been only a dispute about names, but of the bill, and only 63 against it 
there was an essential difference between avicar Thus far had the initiatory step in this 1m- 
apostolic and a bishop of a diocese, as regarded portant measure proceeded, when events threat- 
ecclesiastical distinguished from spiritual juris- ened a complete change in the ministry, notwith- 
diction. The erection of sees, also, was an act standmg their successful majority upon the ec- 
of sovereign right. In England no attempt had clesiastical titles bill. This change, 1n the first in- 
ever been made to erect a see, except by royal stance was menaced from the protectionist party, 
authority; nor had the pope ever been allowed and the motion of their leader, Mr D’Israeh, at 
to erect a ‘see in any continental state. It was the beginning of the session to the following 
also declared again and again, that the strong and _ etfect —“That the severe distress which continues 
general feeling which had called forth this discus- to exist among the owners and occupiers of land, 
sion—a feeling in which the more reflective of lamented in her majesty’s speech, renders it the 
the Roman Catholics of England participated, duty of the government to imtroduce without 
and which they had expressed in energetic pro- delay measures for their effectual relief” The 
tests against the Papal brief—was not to be stig- | passage in the royal speech, after alluding to the 
matized as a mere outburst of bigotry. On the prosperous state of our manufactures and com- 
contrary, 1t was a national demonstration against merce, was as follows —“I have to lament, how- 
an attempt to force upon usa foreign yoke which ever, the difficulties which are still felt by that 
our ancestors had successfully resisted important body among my people who are owners 
With regard to the general character and ex- and occupiers of land. But it 1s my confident 
pected results of the bill, these were sufficiently hope that the prosperous condition of other classes 
explamed by the attorney-general The offence of my subjects will have a favourable effect m 
to be remedied was the introduction of a bull diminishing those difficulties, and promoting the 
into England, permitting certain persons to as- interests of agriculture ” 
sume the titles of bishops with territomal juris- The arguments in favour of the agricultural 
dictions, and to this the remedy was fully pro- interests were filled with the usual statements of 
portioned. As for the imsult inflicted by Rome, the sufferings of our farmers and landowners, 
that had been sufficiently requited by the general from the disproportionate load of taxation mm- 
indignation of the country, and with the spiritual posed upon them, m consequence of which they 
effects of the bull the house had nothing to do could not compete with the foreign producer. 
All that was needful to be done, therefore, was The great mass of our general taxation, 1t was 
to arrest the temporal power of these termtorial stated, was supplied from three sources—external 
bishops, so as to prevent them from interfermg 1mposts, inland revenue, and local contributions. 
with the mghts of British subjects. The bill, Nearly one-half of the first was raised by not 
therefore, m the first place extended the pro- permitting the cultivators of the soil to produce 
visions of the Roman Catholic relief act, which | | a particular crop, or by loading 1t with a peculiar 
imposed a penalty of £100 upon the assumption | 1mpost; two-thirds of the land revenue were 
of the title of any existing see to that of any iztle raised by a colossal tax upon one crop of the 
whatever from any place in the United Kingdom , British agricultumsts while of the £12,000,000 
But still more effectually to prevent the assump- | "of local contributions, £7,000,000 were paid by 
tion of territorial titles, it would make every act ‘them, and the whole was levied upon a very 
done 1n virtue of such titles absolutely void, and , linuted class. This statement of the leader of 
moreover, to hinder parties from making gifta to | the agriculturists, which was charactenized as 
persons assuming such titles, the bill would de- | “‘hotch-potch” by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
clare the endowment of such pretended sees ille- was answered by the latter, who went over every 
gal, and the gifts would be forfeited to the crown. item of taxation, and endeavoured to show the 
By thus preventing persons from assuming terri- groundlessness of the complaint On the division 
torial titles, and by preventing the existence of of the house, the motion was lost by 281 votes 
the dioceses or sees themselves, the bill would against 267; but this small majonty of 14 1n fa- 
effectually remedy the mischief complained of. vour of government showed the insecure tenure 
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of Lord John Ruszell’s administration, as well 
as the strength of the recoil with which the 
interests of free trade were threatened. 

A still more direct and formidable opposition 
to ministers was made on the 20th of February, 
when Mr. Locke King, member for East Surrey, 
moved to bring in a bill to make the franchise 
in counties in England and Wales the same as in 
boroughs—that is, the occupation of a tenement 
of the value of £10 a year. This, it was sarcas- 
tically alleged, would pave the way for the great 
and comprehensive measure of reform with which 
the house was to be favoured by Lord John Rus- 
sell when the “proper time” should have arrived. 
In favour of the motion it was also stated, that 
there had been, since 1843, an annual decrease in 
the number of county electors to the number 
of 22,666 in seven years, while during the same 
period there had been an increase 1n the boroughs 
of 50,000 Lord John Russell, whose co-opera- 
tion was invoked on this occasion, as the advo- 
eate of free trade and liberal measures, was 
obliged to confess the justice of the proposed 
measure, but he thought the time unsuited for 
the experrment On a former occasion he had 
acknowledged, he said, that he thought some 
extension of the franchise desirable; and he still 
considered it desirable that a measure should be 
introduced for a further extension of the suffrage. 
But there were reasons, general and particular, 
why it was not advisable to bring in such a 
measure this session, though there would be no 
reason why it should not be brought before the 
house at the commencement of the next. The 
motion was carried by 100 against 52 

The dissatisfaction of parhament against the 
government, manifested by so large a majority, 
had been brought up to full opposition heat by 
the financial statement of the chancellor of ex- 
chequer in the committee of ways and means, 
just three days previous. The probable surplus 
of this year, ending on the 5th of April, would 
be £2,521,000. But the question of what taxes 
might be safely modified or repealed in conse- 
quence of this increase became the subject of 
parliamentary contention, and the chancellor’s 
proposal on this head was met with a murmur of 
dissatisfaction, all parties being more or less dis- 
pleased. Some complained of the proposed con- 
tinuation of the income-tax; and others were in- 
dignant that the window-tax, instead of being 
totally repealed, was only to be shifted from one 
part of the building to another. The hop-growers 
were to be left without redress, and the agricul- 
turists to be mocked with a stinted relief. It 
was evident from the proceedings of the last 
three days, that the dissatisfaction against the 
Whig cabinet, which had been growing for some 
time past, had reached the height, and that the 
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confidence of parliament was now withdrawn 
from it. On the 22d, therefore, Lord John and 
the members of his administration waited upon 
her majesty, and tendered their resignation. 

A new cabinet must now be formed: but by 
whom? and from what materials? Lord Stanley 
was immediately sent for by her majesty, and 
desired to construct a government; but the task 
of building up, especially at such a period, was 
more difficult than that of throwing down. His 
lordship was not prepared to form one Others 
were then applied to, but were found in the same 
dilemma. As a last resource, Lord John Russell 
was recalled to the royal presence, and commis- 
sioned to reconstruct a cabinet, to which he as- 
sented, and asked the house to adjourn until the 
28th for that purpose As it was found that no 
single party was strong enough to carry on the 
government, and that no parties could be brought 
to coalesce for the purpose, the former admin1s- 
tration, after their short retirement, were con- 
tinued in office. 

The great obstacle which our statesmen had 
lately encountered in the formation of a ministry, 
arose from the ecclesiastical titles bill, that still 
awaited a settlement. The opposition against it 
in parliament was so strong, while the public 
voice was so decisive in its favour, that, let the 
end be what it might, no one seemed willing 
either to encounter the difficulty or undergo the 
responsibility. Settled however it must be, and 
that without further delay; and accordingly, it 
was reintroduced on the 7th, but with sundry 
modifications, which had been devised during the 
interval. These, on the order for the second 
reading, were stated by Sir George Grey. Owing 
to the peculiar circumstances of Ireland, as dis- 
tinguished from those of England and Scotland, 
the bill as it now stood would, without intend- 
ing it, interfere with the purely spiritual prac- 
tices of Irish Roman Catholic prelates in refer- 
ence to ordination and collation of priests, and 
in regard to bequests and practices that had been 
long sanctioned; and on this account, the govern- 
ment had agrced to omit the second and third 
clauses altogether. It was indignantly objected 
by several members, that the bill thus curtailed 
would be no bill at all—a disgrace to the legisla- 
ture, and a ground of discontent to the country. 
Sir George Grey's motion, however, was agreed 

| to, and on the 14th of March the debate on the 

, second reading commenced. But even in spite 
of the heavy abatements made on the bill, it was 
still so obnoxious, that its advocates could scarcely 
bear up against the storm, and seven nights of 
fierce debate were spent before the second reading 
was carried, which was done by 438 aguinst 95. 

In a matter of such paramount importance, the 
arguments upon either side were worthy of the 
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consideration they demanded. Should this 
measure become law, and be enforced, we were 
told that we should soon see a crowd of English 
exiled Roman Catholic prelates upon the shores 
of Belgium, Holland, and France. And would 
it suit the views of Englishmen to have com- 
plaints of their persecuting spirit thus dinned into 
foreign ears, and odious comparisons drawn be- 
tween their illiberality and the toleration of the 
Continent? A long list of examples was re- 
hearsed, to show that important ecclesiastical as 
well as lay functionaries, in official documents, 
had used the territorial titles of the Roman 
Catholic bishops in reference to the incumbents 
of those sees The pride of Protestantism was 
also appealed to, with the assurance that no 
threat was held out by the Church of Rome 
against our civil and religious liberty, and that 
even at the worst the Church of England had 
nothing to fear 

For the bill it was alleged, that the Roman 
Catholics had no nght to establish their hierarchy 
in England, merely because the state had granted 
them the free and unfettered exercise of their 
religion. But the means adopted for this pur- 
pose were a breach of our municipal and con- 
stitutional law, and were a violation of the pub- 
lic law of Europe, of the sovereignty of our 
state, and of our national independence It was 
monstrous and intolerable, therefore, to declare, 
that the government and parliament of this 
country must submit to such measures, because 
some people thought that the Roman Catholic 
church would be better governed by archbishops 
and bishops than by vicars apostolical. This 
establishment of an hierarchy, also, had something 
more than aspiritual scope and effect If any 
town or place were appointed to be an episcopal 
see, 1t became ipso facto a city, and was not this 
on the part of the pope an act of territorial sov- 
ereignty? If the Roman Catholics had wanted 
important changes, they should have come to par- 
liament for them, and pursued their objects by 
legal and constitutional means, and not by what 
the nation regarded as an insult In the mean 
time, it was not worth while for a great country 
hike this to enter into hostihties with the Roman 
pontiff The present bill would be enough for 
the emergency. By its preventive power, the 
Roman Catholics could not have episcopal juris- 
diction; they could not introduce canon law; 
they could not assemble in synod to frustrate, 
perchance, the decrees of the imperial parlia- 
ment, unless there were bishops with those terri- 
torial titles, which the bill would prohibit them 
from assuming 

In answer to those who were dissatisfied with 
the limitations of the bill, as well as those who 
thought it too stringent, especially for Ireland, 

Vou, IV. 
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the attorney-general explained its legal bearings, 
and showed how far it was intended to operate, 
and would most probably operate It would not 
affect liberty of conscience, or interfere with 
spiritual action on any Roman Catholic in the 
country. The canon law, as attempted to be 
established in our country by the Papal rescript, 
was not the law of England; but the Enghsh law 
would take cognizance of that part of it which 
concerns the matter in hand, as a fact to be 
proved by witnesses of competent character; 
and when the fact was once proved, the law 
would not inquire whether it was right or reason- 
able, but would adopt the fact, and act on it. 
There were rich ecclesiastical benefices in this 
country belonging to the Roman Catholics, to 
which their bishops had always claimed the right 
of appointment—a claim, however, which had 
always hitherto been successfully resisted by the 
laity. The prelates of the Roman Catholic church 
being simply bishops, and not having any terri- 
torial dioceses, could not enforce that claim; but 
by the canon law they would have the right, if 
their dioceses were made territonal, to appoint 
under certain circumstances and conditions the 
priests to these benefices. Such would be the 
consequences of the Papal brief, which this bull 
was calculated to prevent. These bishops, though 
thus debarred from the authority granted to them 
by the canon law, would still be able to exercise 
all their purely spiritual functions as before The 
measure, as a whole, might check the first step 
towards giving the Romish church in England a 
predominance over that in Ireland, but 1t would 
not injure religious liberty, and ought not to 
injure the fnendly relations with Ireland which 
all Englishmen desired to maintain 

In its progress through committee, the ecclesi- 
astical titles bill was at every step the subject of 
a fresh controversy at every point a stand was 
made against the measure, while the amend- 
ments proposed and negatived surpassed all 
former precedent. On the part of the apologists 
and adherents of Popery, it was a campaign in 
which they hoped to wear out the stronger party 
by obstacles and delays. This contest did not 
terminate till the 27th of June, when the result 
was brought before the house, and on that occa- 
sion an unexpected event occurred, which non- 
plussed the government and occasioned an im- 
portant modification of the bill On its preamble 
being voted as it originally stood, and the fact 
of this decision bemg announced, about seventy 
members, chiefly Roman Catholic representatives 
of Irish counties and boroughs, rose in a body, 
and marched out of the house, amidst peals of 
laughter. It was no laughing matter, however. 
to Lord John Russell and his administration, 


whom this secession threatened with heavy loss, 
397—8 : 


if not positive overthrow, although he referred to 
it with the coolness of a practased strategist. He 
called it a “significant and ostentatious retire- 
ment,” and supposed it meant that these mem- 
bers would take no part in the proceedings. But 
they would be taking part, by the very act of 
retirement: they would be consenting parties to 
the decision of the house; and they would be 
responsible for the insertion of these amendments 
by their aid. 

These amendments to which his lordship 
alluded, had been proposed by Sur Frederick 
Thesiger, and it was in consequence of these that 
the Roman Catholic members had made their 
famous exodus. The object of these proposals 
was an amendment of the firat declaratory clause, 
80 that it should apply toall Papal rescripts, and 
not merely to that which established the hier- 
archy—to give the prosecuting power to any 
individual, with the sanction of the crown offi- 
cers—and to make penal the introduction of 
bulls. All three were carmed. At the third 
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the offence which had occasioned ita enactment, 
thus decrees:— 

““T. All such briefs, rescripta, or letters apos- 
tolical, and all and every the jurisdiction, auther- 
ity, pre-eminence, or title conferred, or pretended 
to be conferred thereby, are and shall be, and 
be deemed unlawful and void, 

“Tl. And be it enacted, that 1f, after the pass- 
ing of this act, any person shall obtain, or cause 
to be procured from the bishop or see of Rome, 
or shall publish or put in use within any part of 
the United Kingdom, any such bull, brief, re- 
script, or letters apostolical, or any other instru- 
ment or writing, for the purpose of constituting 
such archbishops or bishops of such pretended 
provinces, sees, or dioceses within the United 
Kingdom ; or if any person, other than a person 
thereunto authorized by law in respect of an 
archbishopric, bishopric, or deanery of the 
united Church of England and Ireland, assume 
or use the name, style, or title of archbishop, 
bishop, or dean of any city, town, or place, or of 


reading of the bill, which occurred on the 4th of | any terntory or district (under any designation 


July, Lord John Russell endeavoured to persuade 
the house to reverse these decisions, but was 
unsuccessful, And still, the Insh Roman Catho- 
lic members kept aloof, and took no part in the 
proceedings. For this third reading, many a 
speech had been prepared on either side, and a 
long debate was expected, but on the speaker 
putting the question, “That this bill do now 
pass,’ not a member rose on putting it again, 
there was the same dead silence; and on the 
division being taken, there were 263 for the 
motion, and only 46 against 1t There had 
been no fight, because there was no opposition; 
and the assailing party appear to have been 
stunned by the mere ws wnertve so unexpectedly 
assumed by their adversaries. 

In this way, a life-and-death contest that had 
continued nearly five long months, and wound 
up public expectation to the uttermost, was sud- 
denly terminated It had ended in a victory 
which was feared to be no victory at all, as not 
a blow had been struck, or token of resistance 
offered After having passed the commons, the 
bill was brought into the lords, but there, a bref 
discussion sufficed, as the subject had already 
been so thoroughly sifted. The second reading 
was passed by a majority of 265 against 38; and 
on the 29th of July, the third reading in the 
lords was ended, and the bill conrmitted to the 
royal approval. Thus sanctioned, on the Ist of 
August, 1851, under the designation of “ An act 
to prevent the assumption of certain ecclesiastical 
titles in respect of places in the United Kingdom,” 
this act of 14 and 15 Vict. c. 49, after stating 


or description whatsoever), the United King- 
dom, whether such city, town, or place, or such 
territory or district, be or be not the see or the 
province, or co-extensive with the province, of 
any archbishop, or the see or the diocese, or co- 
extensive with the diocese of any bishop, or the 
seat or place of the church of any dean, or co- 
extensive with any deanery of the said united 
church , the person so offending shall for every 
such offence forfeit and pay the sum of £100, to 
be recovered as penalties imposed by the recited 
act, may be recovered under the provisions 
thereof, or by action of debt at the suit of any 
person in one of her majesty’s superior courts of 
law, with the consent of her majesty’s attorney- 
general in England and Ireland, or her majesty’s 
advocate in Scotland, as the case may be. 

“TIL This act shall not extend or apply to 
the assumption or use by any bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in Scotland, exercising 
episcopal functions within some district or place 
in Scotland of any name, style, or title in respect 
of such district or place; but nothing herein con- 
tained shall be taken to give any right to any 
such bishop to assume or use any name, style, or 
title which he is not now by law entitled to 
assume or use. 

“TV. Be it enacted, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to annul, repeal, or m 
any manner affect any provision contained in an 
act passed in the eighth year of the reign of her 
present majesty, mtituled, ‘ An act for the more 
effectual application of charitable donatiens and 
bequests in Ireland.’ ” 
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Necessity of re-constructing the budget—The window-tax modified—Proposal to limit the continuation of the 
income-tax—Mr.Hume’s proposal to continue 1t only one year—Financial difficulties—Mr. D’Israeli’s motion 
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—Itsa detaile—Work effected during this session by the Derby admunistration—Parhament dissolved and a 
new one assembled—Death of the Duke of Wellington—Notice of the event in the royal speech—Motion for 
the further extension of free-trade 1mmunities—Muiddle course proposed by Lord Palmerston—Huis proposal 
ratified—Prince Louis Napoleon becomes Emperor of France—His coup d état of December, 1851—Secrecy 
with which 1+ was conducted—Its rapid and complete success—He 1s appointed permanent and irre- 
sponsible president—He 1s afterwards elected emperor by the national suffrage—Apprehensions of Britain 
at these changes—Pacific profeasions of the new emperor—Precautions adopted against the chance of a 
French invasion—The Derby ministry overthrown upon the finance question—They resign 
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financial statement of the chancel- 
lor of the exchequer had been re- 
ceived, and the subsequent resigna- 
tion and recal of the Whig ministry, 

adh demanded a reconstruction of the 
palace and accordingly 1t was submitted to the 
house on the 5th of April, with several important 
and popular amendments. The chief of these 
was the window-tax, an impost which not only 
weighed heavily upon the poorer classes, by con- 
fining them to ill-ventilated and darkened habi- 
tations, but even mduced many of the better 
classes, especially in the country, to build up 
every window in their mansions except such as 
were found absolutely necessary The chancellor, 
in his first financial statement of this session, had 
proposed a compromise, by which a tax upon 
houses should be substituted im its room, accord- 
ing to the principle of the value of the house; 
but this proposal, which merely shifted the de- 
mand to a different pocket of the tax-payer, with- 
out bringing the means of improvement in health 
and morals to the homes of the poor, was received 
with marked disapprobation. Sir Charles Wood 
now proposed a milder alternative. As the win- 
dow duty was £1,856,000, while the surplus was 





ninepence in the pound upon dwelling-houses, 
and sixpence upon shops, irrespective of the num- 
ber of windows or openings they might contain; 
while houses not exceeding £20 in annual value 
were to be exempted altogether. In this way 
the tax would be reduced from £1,856,000 to 
£720,000. The final result would be, that of the 
3,500,000 houses in the kingdom, 3,100,000 would 
be exempt, and the tax levied only on 400,000 af 
the most valuable houses. 

The income-tax came next into consideration. 
This Sir Charles acknowledged had at first been 
imposed to meet a deficiency; but it had been 
afterwards continued to furnish means for the 
removal of impolitic restrictions on industry and 
commerce. On the resolution to continue it being 
announced, a debate arose in consequence of the 
following motion of Mr. Herries:—“ That the 
mcome and property tax, and the stamp duties 
in Ireland, were granted for limited periods, and 
to meet temporary exigencies; and that it is ex- 
pedient to adhere to the declared intentions of 
parliament; and in order to secure their speedy 
cessation, to limit the renewal of any portion of 
those taxes to such an amount as may auffice to 
provide for the expenditure sanctioned by parlia- 
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ment, and for the maintenance of public credit.” 
The usual objections that the tax, by its three- 
year continuations, threatened to become a finan- 
cial fixture—that 1t was so dependent upon the 
true returns of annual income that rogues eluded 
it and honest men bore the burden—and that its 
inquisitorial character was still more odious than 
the pecuniary infliction, continued to be urged 
against 1t. On a division, the resolution of Mr. 
Herries was negatived by 278 against 230, and 
the second reading of the income-tax bill was 
moved for the 28th of April. On that occasion, 
&@ motion was made that the consideration of the 
bill should be postponed till that day six months; 
but Sur Charles Wood reminded the house, that 
if it should be thrown out there would be a defi- 
ciency of £1,000,000 this year, and £3,500,000 
the next. 

On the bill going into committee on the 2nd of 
May, Mr. Hume moved an important amend- 
ment, to the effect that the grant should be limited 
to one year, with the object of having the whole 
question deliberately considered in a select com- 
mittee. His principle was that direct 1s prefer- 
able to indirect taxation; and in support of this, 
he brought forward a dogged array of facts and 
arithmetical figures which no tropes and meta- 
phors could overturn. By the present mode of 
taxation, he stated, sixty-seven per cent 1s levied 
upon the necessaries of life, eleven per cent. is 
paid for stamps, eight per cent for assessed taxes, 
ten per cent for the property-tax, one and a 
half per cent for the post-office, and the rest 
for smaller matters As indirect taxation thus 
pressed with unfair weight upon the working- 
classes, the whole question of taxation must be 
re-considered. By direct taxation between 
£2,000,000 and £3,000,000 might be saved, and 
several taxes might be relieved with a view to 
their removal. After a very close debate, in 
which Lord John Russell and his supporters en- 
deavoured to quash the motion, it was carried 
by 244 against 230, and the income tax was 
limited to a duration of one year. 

A few days after, Lord John Russell announced 
his difficulties, and his views regarding the late 
decision. The trying question that now remained 
was, what course the government should take in 
order to sustain public credit, and provide for 
the expenditure of the country. The window- 
tax had been exchanged for an equitable house- 
tax, and the duties on timber and coffee were to 
be reduced; but during the present inquiry there 
ought to be no further alterations on the income- 
tax during the year, nor any diminution of the 
means of supporting public credit, and the re- 
sponsibilities to which the house had pledged 
itself. To this, it was answered by Mr. D’Ieraeli, 
on the part of Mr. Hume, that the house having 
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now determined that the income-tax should last 
only one year, he did not consider members 
bound by anything that had passed previously 
with respect to the other finaneial propositions 
of the government, which had proceeded under 
the impression that the income-tax was to last 
for a much longer period. These he would have 
the right to consider as new propositions made 
under greatly altered circumstances. As for the 
income-tax, those who opposed it only wished, 
not that there should be an immediate or a very 
speedy termination, but a slow and gradual ex- 
tinction And smce this very slow progress was 
an inevitable necessity, was 1t not a duty to make 
the tax itself more equitable? 

Mr. Hume, after the victory he had gaimed 
over the government, proceeded to form his pro- 
posed select committee, but found such difficul- 
ties as had not previously entered even into his 
habits of careful calculation. When the season 
of action had arrived, his keenest supporters 
shrank from the responsibility, some with the 
complaint that his measure had gone too far, 
and others, that it had not gone far enough, 
while not a few had thought that 1t would never 
come to a committee at all. At length, however, 
and by dint of great exertion, a committee was 
formed, and for a twelvemonth at least the in- 
come-tax was left to an undisturbed existence. 

On the 30th of June, Mr. D’Israeli brought 
forward a motion for the purpose of developing 
the protectionist system of finance, in distinction 
to that of the government, and of affording op- 
portunity for a comprehensive discussion of their 
merits. His motion was embodied im the three 
following resolutions:— 

“That, according to an estimate of the proba- 
ble future produce of the existing taxes, sub- 
mitted to this house by the chancellor of the 
exehequer, 1t appears that a surplus revenue 
may be expected in the present year of about 
£2,000,000. 

“That in the revenue so estimated, is included 
asum exceeding £5,000,000 derived from the tax 
upon income, respecting which an inquiry has 
been directed to be made by a committee of this 
house, on the result of whose labours may de- 
pend the future renewal or modification of that 
important impost. 

‘‘That in this provisional state of the financial 
arrangements of the country, it appears to this 
house to be most consistent with a due regard to 
the maintenance of public credit and the exi- 
gencies of the public service, not to make any 
material sacrifice of public income in effecting 
such changes as may be deemed advisable in 
other branches of taxation ” 

In the speech with which these proposals were 
followed, Mr. D’Israeli complained, that though 
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was only assumed in the expectation that the in- 
come-tax should be renewed not merely for three 
years, but an indefinite period beyond them. It 
was now evident that the present munistry in- 
tended to continue 1t as long as they held office; 
and from their tenacity 1n this respect, he thought 
that the prospect of relief was indeed a remote 
one. As for the abatements that had been made 
in taxation, they had been mere compromises of 
httle value. As for the agricultural distress, 1t 
still remained unrelieved. Taking 1n review the 
other financial propositions of the session, Mr. 
D’Israeli observed, that a deficiency of £5,000,000 
would be occasioned by the threatened extinc- 
tion of the income-tax; and if this measure 
should be accomplished, how was the deficiency 
to be met?—it must be either by reducing ex- 
penditure or increasing taxation. The first 
could not be done, and the last had been ren- 
dered hopeless, by the recent abatement of 
£2,000,000 of taxes. He and his friends were 
willing to accede to a total repeal of the window- 
tax, but only on condition that the house-tax 
should be transformed into a complete commu- 
tation. As to the timber duty, he hoped they 
would not persist in their impolitic proposition, 
but would permit the British shipbuilder to build 
his ships in bond Such was the gist of a speech 
that occupied two hours in its delivery. In re- 
ply, the chancellor of the exchequer declared 
that he could extract no practical suggestion 
from it, except the concluding one—that it 
should be allowed to build ships mm bond. Mr. 
D’Israeli’s motion had said, Repeal no taxes, but 
his speech said, Repeal the window-tax uncondi- 
tionally , and then, after the surplus was thus 
disposed of, his (Mr D’Israeli’s) speech had con- 
cluded with reflections on the necessity of up- 
holding public credit, couched in high-flown lan- 
guage about the empire of the Cresars with its 
triple crown, the mines of Golconda, pillared 
palanquing, and other things having as little to 
do with the question. The surplus of this year 
did not depend upon the income-tax it was in- 
dependently of 1t that the repeal of the more 
urgent burdens had been proposed; while the 
repeal of others would depend upon the settle 
ment of the question, whether the income-tax 
was to be continued or not. Mr. D’Israeh’s re- 
solutions were negatived by 242 against 129. 

In the reductions of this year upon the customs 
duties were those on timber and coffee, which 
were brought down to half their previous amount. 
A proposal was made for the repeal of the malt- 
tax; but as this yielded a revenue of £5,400,000, 
the loss of which would be ruinous to the revenue 
after the late concessions, the motion was nega- 
tived by 258 against 122. After this defeat, the 
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advocates for wholesome drink for the working- 
classes, instead of gin and foreign spirits, moved 
for a repeal of half the amount of the tax upon 
beer, but were in this instance also defeated by 

large majority. The same fate attended a 
motion for the remission of the duty on hops. 
Another motion respecting the mode of levying 
duty on home-made spirits taken out of bond, 
although ultimately lost, produced a discourag- 
ing defeat to munisters, as on its first proposal 
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the votes of the ministers and opposition were 
equal, so that the question was adjourned only 
by the casting vote of the speaker. 

Such were the chief events of a session which, 
with the exception of the Papal aggression, and 
the ecclesiastical titles bill founded upon it, pre- 
sented scarcely any event of historical import- 
ance. But the great event of public interest, 
the crowning achievement of 1851, was not only 
unconnected with parliamentary proceedings, 
but sufficient to make amends for their poverty. 
We allude to the opening of the Crystal Palace 
in Hyde Park for the exhibition of the industry 
of all nations on the Ist of May, of which an ac- 
count will be given in that department of our 
history to which such an event more properly 
belongs. Parhament was prorogued by her 
majesty mn person on the 8th of August. 

At the re-assembling of the houses, which oc- 
curred on the 3rd of February, 1852, there were 
several indications that the present munuistry, 
notwithstanding that retentiveness with which 
they had been twitted by their opponents, held 
office by a precarious tenure. Not the least of 
these symptoms was the removal from office of 
Lord Palmerston, who was one of the chief sup- 
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porters of the government; and the causes of 
this removal became the earliest subject of 1n- 
quiry. This explanation was given by Lord 
John Russell; and it appeared from it, that the 
effence of the secretary for foreign affairs (Lord 
Palmerston) had chiefly consisted in approving 
of Louis Napoleon’s coup d’a&dt, by which he 
had overthrown the republican party in France, 
and paved the way for the establishment of the 
empire. This, Lord John alleged, was not only 
putting himself in the place of the crown, but 
giving the moral approbation of England to the 
acts of the president, in direct opposition to our 
system of pacific policy towards France. Under 
these circumstances, he felt he had no alterna- 
tive, while prime munister, than to advise Lord 
Palmerston to resign his seals of office 

Lord John then adverted to the present state 
of France, in its relation to the peace and safety 
of England, and thought it would be advisable, 
while maintaining our friendly relations with 
France, notwithstanding the late ehanges, to pro- 
pose some augmentation of the estimates. This 
was no more than a necessary precaution which 
every prudent state ought to adopt. “It is im- 
possible not to see,” he said, “that, in the great 
changes which have taken place in the world 
within these few years, among other arts the art 
of war has been improved, and that it is neces- 
sary when there is, as there always is, a possi- 
bility of war, to be prepared for our defence. 
But, really, to see some of the letters which have 
been published, and to hear some of the language 
that has been used, it would seem that these two 
great nations, so wealthy, so civilized, so enhght- 
ened, were going to butcher one another, merely 
to see what would be the effect of percussion- 
shells and needle-guns. I trust these fears are 
only temporary; I am convinced the solid and 
deliberate opinion of this country and of this 
house is for peace—for the continuance of the 
most permanent and solid peace.” Huis lordship 
then adverted to the terrible revolutionary year 
1848, and the changes it wrought in Tuscany, 
Austria, Hesse, and other states, where demo- 
cratic constrtutions were proclaimed, and when 
many in that house expressed their joy at the 
tidings. But these democratic governments had 
one and all of them been strangled in their birth, 
and the rule of absolute power had been restored. 
“Now, sir,” his lordship asked, “is there no 
moral to be drawn from this? Does it not show, 
in the first place, that we should not judge hastily 
or rashly of events occurring in foreign countries? 
Does it not show, likewise, that, with respect to 
ourselves, though it was thought we had not the 
same degree of liberty as some of those states, we 
have done wisely to adhere to our ancient insti- 
tutions? . . . I trust, therefore, that we shall, 
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with regard to our own country, continue in the 
path of peaceable and safe reform, rather than, 
by the adoption of anything discordant with our 
institutions, run the risk of losing the very liberty 
for which we make the change. But as to foreign 
countries, there 1s this to be said, that while we 
do not interfere with their domestic concerns— 
while we abstain from any intemperate judgment. 
on their internal affairs—yet, there is one result 
which comes home to us, and imposes upon us & 
duty from which we cannot finch. All these 
various governments of foreign states, as each 
gets uppermost, send their enemies and opponents 
out of the country; and the consequence 1s, that 
we have many who are seeking refuge in England. 
In giving them hospitality we are but pursmng 
the ancient and known policy of this country; 
we are but doing that which was celebrated two 
centuries ago.” In concluding this explanation 
of his pacific and conciliatory plan of policy, the 
wisdom of which a short time sufficed to demon- 
strate, the premier emphatically wound up the 
conclusion “I must again repeat, that in any 
measures we have to take—that in any measures 
which we may have to submit to this house—it 
shall be our object not to increase that unreason- 
able panic, but to alleviate it. It is my persua- 
sion that it is wise at all times to take precautions 
against contingent and possible danger; but, at 
the same tame, I say, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that any danger threatens us—that there 1, 
in fact, no dispute between us and any other 
power. I have the happiness to say, that the 
relations of peace exist between this country and 
foreign nations in the fullest degree. I trust 
they may continue to do so, and while I deplore 
events which have passed on the continent of 
Europe—events which, I fear, were but the too 
certain consequences of the revolution of 1848— 
I do trust that by peace and civilization, by the 
intelligence which is daily pouring in on us, by 
the inventions made to :mprove the condition of 
mankind, hberty shall be at length introduced 
and established, and that, with religion, it shall 
govern the hearts of men, and produce happier 
days to mankind.” 

After an explanatory speech from Lord Palmer- 
ston upon the subject of his retirement, the at- 
tention of the house was directed to the great 
periodical question of parliamentary reform. This 
had been called for in the following paragraphs 
of the royal speech at the opening of the session : 
—“It appears to me that this is a fitting time 
for calmly considering whether it may not be 
advisable to make such amendments in the act 
of the late reign, relating to the representation 
of the commons in parliament, as may be deemed 
calculated to carry into more complete effect the 
principles upon which that law is founded. 
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“T have the fullest. confidence that in any sech 
consideration you will firmly adhere to tho ac- 
knowledged principles af the constitution, by 
which the prerogatives of the crown, the autho- 
rity of both Houses of Parlament, and the rights 
and hberties of the people, are equally secured.” 

In accordance with this intamation of the pur- 
pose of the government, Lord Jehn Russell an- 
nounced, on the 9th of February, his intended 
bills for further parliamentary reform. He 
proposed to disfranchise the smaller nomination 
boroughs in cases of proved corruption, and to 
make a considerable change in the mode of 1n- 
quiry mto cases of corruption. He also proposed 
to extend the general franchise by lowering the 
established £10 to a £5 qualification for house- 
holds, and to give the county franchise to persons 
living without the borough who paid 40s. annually 
of assessed taxes. Upon the qualification for 
members, he proposed that the oaths taken at 
the table of the house should be altered, the chief 
of these alterations being the omission of the 
words “on the faith of a true Christian.” On 
a change of offices held under the crown, vaca- 
tion of the seat and re-election were not to be 
required. And lastly, although he did not pro- 
pose to alter the county franchise 1n Ireland, he 
wished to reduce that for cities and boroughs 
from £8 to £5. 

After some discussion, in which 1t was mani- 
fest that the subject of parliamentary reform for 
the present had a very inferior degree of interest 
—that some other measure occupied the thoughts 
of the house—leave was given to bring in this 
reform bill at the specified period of three weeks 
afterwards. During the interval, the militia bill 
was brought in, by which the overthrow of the 
ministry was occasioned. 

This bill was explained by Lord John Russell 
in a committee of the whole house, on the 16th 
of February. It was a matter of vital import- 
ance, as 16 concerned the national defence at a 
tame when war, and even invasion, might have 
been apprehended, 1n consequence of the recent 
pohtical changes in France. These were fully 
stated by his lordship as the causes of his present 
proposal, and he alluded to the facility with which 
Britain might now be invaded, from the changes 
produced by steam navigation. After stating the 
necessity of increasing our standing army, and 
concentrating our troops that were scattered over 
the colonies, his lordship announced the design 
of the ministry to establish a local in preference 
to a regular militia. The plan was as follows — 
Two-thirds of the officers were to be appointed 
by the lord-lieutenanta, one field-officer in each 
corps, and the othera to be appointed by the 
crown. <A qualification for officers of a ccrtain 
amount of landed property was to be dispensed 
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with Of the men, it was proposed that instead 
of hmiting the standard to 18 and 30 years of 
age, as under theold local militia act, the limits 
of the ballot should, in the first year be from 
20 to 23 years of age, and in the second, from 20 
to 25; but any persons between 20 and 30 might 
volunteer, who should servo one year less than 
those drawn by ballot. Lord John then proceeded 
to detail the manner in which this militia army 
was to be combined. In the first year 1t was 
proposed that its number should not be less than 
70,000 men, ita expenses to be less than £200,000; 
n the second year the number should be raised 
to 100,000 men, and afterwards to 150,000, with 
proportionally imcreased expenses. In conclu- 
sion, he declared that, from the present aspect of 
affairs, 1t was evident some such force was needed ; 
and he expressed his confidence that, whether his 
measure was accepted or not, he had laid the 
foundation of a force for the defence of tho 
country. 

The necessity of a national defence was felt by 
the dullest and advocated by the most economical, 
and therefore the house was at one upon this 
point. Bat was a militia the most effectual of 
defences? and was the present form of preparing 
it the best?) Upon these points Lord Palmerston 
spoke fully. He first adverted to the suggestion 
of Mr. Cobden, that our navy was sufficient for 
the purpose, and he showed that upon any pomt 
of our coast, whose full extent 1t was impossible 
to cover, a hostile army might be landed. A 
land force, therefore, hike the present, was the 
best—one dormant 1n peace, but ready to act with 
regular troops in time of war, but he thought it 
would be better to retain the plan of the old regu- 
lar militia, and that the word “local” should be 
left out of the bill, which was also susceptible of 
other important improvements. 

Leave being given to bring in the bill, Lord 
John Russell proposed 1t with several modifica- 
tions. Substitutes were to be allowed, but only 
taken out of the same lists of the year and county, 
by which strict personal service would be avoided 
on the one hand, and the evasions attendant upon 
hiring substitutes on the other. Her majesty 
should be empowered to call out the force not 
only in the case of actual, but even of apprehended 
invasion; aad it should be retauned embodied not 
six weeks, but six months after the enemy had 
left our shores, with a further liability to be kept 
on foot for twelve months. Lord Palmerston 
then rose to propose his amendment, of which he 
had previously given notice. He thought there 
was an essential difforence between the title of 
the bill and its purport; it. confounded the essen- 
tial distinction between a general and local 
militia. The danger of an imvasion was most 
imminent at the breaking out of a war, and how 
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was this to be met? by having in time of peace a 
considerable force, organized, drilled, armed, and 
equipped, which could be raised at the shortest 
possible notice. But a local militia was not such 
a force. What the country wanted was a regular 
militia— a force that had existed nearly two cen- 
turies, instead of a local militia, which was only 
an occasional force for a particular emergency. 
He therefore proposed to insert the word “con- 
solidate”, and omit the word “local” in the title 
and language of the bill. To this, Lord John 
Russell replied, that after some months of con- 
sultation, the government had come to the con- 
clusion that the plan they 
had proposed was the 
best; but if the house 
decided to leave out the 
word “local”’, all he could 
say was, that the chair- 
man of the committee and 
Lord Palmerston must 
bring in the bill. Upon 
a division taking place, 
Lord John was outvoted 
by 135 against 126 He 
then declared, according 
to his pledge, that as the 
government had been de- 
feated in bringing 1n the 
bill according to their own 
form, he must decline the 
responsibility of the mea- 
sure. He had now been 
told by their decision that 
the house had no confi- 
dence in the government, and he moved, that 
the chairman and Lord Palmerston be ordered 
to bring in the mulitia bill. A scene of noisy 
confusion followed this display of pouting poli- 
tics, and the necessary result followed: the 
ministers resigned office, and the Russell ad- 
ministration was ended. To the Earl of Derby 
was intrusted the task of forming a new admunis- 
tration, in which he succeeded.- Much anxiety 
was felt to learn the course which the new pre- 
mer meant to pursue in the present crisis both 
of foreign and domestic troubles; and this the 
earl announced in the House of Lords on the 
27th of February. He was firmly bent on main- 
taining the blessings of universal peace, without 
either an ostentatious display of naval and mili- 
tary preparation, or a vain hope of disarming the 
world by casting down all our own defences. He 
would carefully avoid interference with other 
countries in the form of government they might 
be pleased to adopt, and would recognize it, even 
though it should be an absolute red republic. 
But while acting on these conciliatory principles, 
he would be anxious to put the country in a safe 
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position against hostile aggression, and on this 
head he was glad to state, that our navy was 
never in a better condition than at present. As 
for home defence, he avowed his preference to 
the “old constitutional force”. With regard to 
his principles 12 commerce and finance, he spoke 
with necessary caution; and upon the terrible 
question of protection, which was certain to be 
brought forward as the test of the new adminis- 
tration, he expressed himself in such terms as 
sufficed to keep both parties in doubt; that, he 
said, referring to the question of a tax on food, 
“could only be solved by the intelligent portion 
of the community”; and 
it was not the intention 
of the government to 
make any proposition on 
the subject at present. 
The house then ad- 
journed to the 12th of 
March. 

On the re-assembling 
of parliament, the gage of 
battle was thrown down 
This was in the form of 
a petition from certain 
inhabitants of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, 
praying for a definite an- 
swer as to whether free 
trade was to be main- 
tained or abandoned. But 
although conjured to an- 
nounce the intentions of 
government on this sub- 
ject, the Earl of Derby still maintained his cau- 
tious oracular obscurity. All he would divulge 
was, that this question could only be solved by 
a general election, an event which the forma- 
tion of the present government would materially 
accelerate, and that such a step as the re-1mposi- 
tion of a duty on corn could only be taken after 
careful deliberation, and then, not by a bare 
majority, but after an expression of very general 
concurrence on the part of the country. Although 
these answers were deliberated 1n both houses, 
and were interpreted by each party according to 
its hopes or fears, no further satisfaction was 
vouchsafed for the present. Another trial was 
made to ascertain the purposes of the new min- 
istry, by the question, at what period they in- 
tended to advise the crown to dissolve the par- 
hament. But here also there was no definite 
answer. The Earl of Derby contented himself 
with stating, that he saw no good reason for an 
immediate dissolution; that the attempt to govern 
the country by a minority was sanctioned by 
example so late as that of Sir Robert Peel, but 
that he had no hesitation in declaring his opinion, 
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that the next autumn ought not to pass without 
calling a new parliament for the expression of the 
national feeling as to the principles on which 
the government of the country should be con- 
ducted. 

After this difficult ordeal had been endured 
repeatedly by the new premier, without commit- 
ting himself either upon his commercial or pro- 
tectionist intentions, the serious business of the 
session commenced with the militia bill, which 
was introduced on the 29th of March, by Mr. 
Spencer Walpole, the home secretary. He stated 
that this country, in 1ts means of defence at least, 
should be on an equality with other nations, but 
that such was not the case at present. There 
were 100,000 men for the army, 30,000 in India, 
15,000 pensioners, 13,500 yeomanry, in all 160,000 
men But what number of men remained out 
of these for our own defences? Even this was 
not a quarter of the army of Ruasia, not a half 
of the army of Prussia, not one-third of the army 
of France, and very little more than the army of 
Belgium But while the British empire compre- 
hends one-sixth of the population, and one-eighth 
of the habitable surface of the globe, we could 
not bring 25,000 soldiers on any one point in 
England, and that then, the rest of the country, 
the metropolis itself, and the queen’s palace, 
would be left to the defence of pensioners and 
police Even our fleet, too, would be insufficient 
to prevent invasion, as the only ships at present 
in commission were nine vessels of war, five 
frigates, one sloop, nine steamers propelled by 
screw, and eight steamers propelled by paddle 
Mr. Walpole then detailed the government plan 
of the militia defence, which consisted of the fol- 
lowing particulars —1 To raise, 1f possible, with- 
out abandoning the ballot, a force of 80,000 vol- 
unteers, 50,000 being raised for the first, and 
30,000 for the second year, the period of service 
to be five years. 2. To raise these men by 
bounties of £3 or £4. 3 To dispense with the 
property qualifications hitherto required of all 
officers under the rank of major 4. The num- 
ber of days’ training in the year to be twenty- 
one, the crown having the power to extend 1t to 
seven weeks, or reduce 1t to three days Lastly, 
to make no alteration in the existing law about 
the embodying of the men. As to the expense 
of this national array, Mr Walpole stated that 
£1,200,000 would be required for bounty and 
equipment, but if spread over five years, 1t would 
be about £240,000 per annum, except for the 
first year, when the cost of equipment and cloth- 
ing would raise it to £400,000. These troops 
being a national defence, the expenses already 
mentioned should be borne by the public purse, 
except in those districts which could not provide 
their proper quota. 
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This simple and lucid statement, even though 
it had been tenfold more worthy of acceptance, 
could not have escaped from cavil; it was the 
measure of a new administration whose course of 
action had hitherto been provokingly concealed, 
and for whose halting, therefore, many were on 
the watch. The bill passed the first stage how- 
ever, and on the second reading, which occurred 
on the 23d of April, the debate of two nights only 
served to strengthen the government, by expos- 
ing the rancorous temper and weak arguments 
of the opposition It was alleged, that our muili- 
tary contingents in the colonies could be so pared 
down and lessened, as to furnish 15,000 good 
trained soldiers for home service, with a saving 
of from £200,000 to £300,000—that the mulitia 
force proposed to be raised would cost too much 
—that it would be impracticable to raise the 
men without ballot—that no plan of foreign in- 
vasion could be devised against us which our 
diplomatic agents would be unable to detect— 
and that this militia system, founded on the old 
plan, was unsuitable to the new emergencies of 
modern warfare, should the apprehended evil 
actually occur ‘The second reading was passed 
by 355 to 165, a result that showed in a wonder- 
ful degree the confidence that had already been 
won by the new cabinet The third reading, 
notwithstanding the objections and amendments, 
which were continued to the close, was passed 
by 187 to 142. 

In the House of Lords, where the subject was 
introduced on the 15th of June, the most pro- 
minent speaker in the debate was the Duke of 
Wellington, and upon a question on which he 
was so completely at home, and so well entitled 
to speak with authority, he made one of those 
last public addresses, which the nation would do 
well to lay to heart It was like the testament 
of the heroic Bruce of Scotland, which he de- 
livered upon his death-bed, and by which the 
land was often defended long after he had passed 
away. ‘I am certainly the last man,” he said, 
“to have any hesitation of opinion as to the re- 
lative advantages of meeting an enemy with dis- 
ciplined, or with undisciplined or half-disciplined 
troops The things are not to be compared at 
all. With disciplined troops, you are acting 
with a certain degree of confidence that what 
they are ordered to perform they will perform. 
With undisciplined troops you can have no such 
confidence, on the contrary, the chances are that 
they will do the very reverse of what they are 
ordered todo. But we must look a little at the 
state in which we stand at the present moment. 
This country is at peace with the whole world, 
except 1n certain parts, or on the frontiers of its 
own distant dominions, with which operations 
of war are carried on by means of our peace 
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establishment. I say that peace establishment | tion of carps under this act of parliament, they 


ought to have been effectually provided for long 
ago. If it had been, we should not have needed 
now to be told, as we have been by the noble 
marquis (Lansdowne) about the number of days 
and weeks it will take to train the militia re- 
cruits, or about the futility of expecting any- 
thing to the purpose from troops with ther three 
weeks, or their six weeks, or what time it may 
be, of trammg. We have never, up to this mo- 
ment, maintained a proper peace establishment 
—that 1s the real truth; and we are now 1n that 
position in which we find ourselves forced to 
form a peace establishment such as this country 
requires. I tell you, that for the last ten years 
you have never had in your army more men than 
enough to relieve the sentries on duty of your 
stations in the different parts of the world: such 
is the state of your peace establishment at the 
present time, such has been the state of your peace 
establishment for the last ten years ... We 
are still at peace with all the world, let us, then, 
have a peace establishment —our constitutional 
peace establishment; and, when you have got 
that, see what you will do next. The noble 
marquis says, he thinks he should prefer an army 
of reserve An army of reserve! What 1s an 
army of reserve? Is1itan army to cost less than 
£40 each man all round? If he thinks that 
possible, I tell him that we can have no such 
thing But what I desire—and I believe it 13 a 
desire the most moderate that can be formed— 
is, that you shall give us, im the first instance, 
the old constitutional peace establishment When 
we have got that, then you may do what you 
please. The noble marquis says, very truly, 
that these 50,000, or 80,000, or 150,000 mulitia- 
men won't be fit for service in six months, or 
twelve months, or eighteen months. but I say 
they will be fit, at all events, for some service; 
and certainly they will enable us to employ in 
the field others who are fit for service; and in 
time they will themselves become fit for service. 
In the last war we had in service several regi- 
ments of English militia, and they were in as 
high a state of discipline, and as fit for service, 
as any men I ever saw in my life. It was quite 
impossible to have a body of troops in higher 
order, or in higher discipline, or more fit for dis- 
ciplne, than those bodies of British militia were 
at the commencement of the present century up 
to 1810; they were as fine a as ever were 
seen; and I say, no doubt these bodies of 50,000 
or 80,000 men, whatever the number may be, 
will be so too, in the course of time. Everything 
has its beginning, and this is a commencement. 
‘You must make a beginnmg here, and it will 
take some months before you can form reserve 
regiments. ... If you begin with the forma- 


will in time become what their predecessors in 
the militia were; and if ever they do become 
what the former militia were, you may rely on 
it they will perform all the services they may be 
required to perform. I recommend you to adopt 
this measure, as the commencement of a comple- 
tion of the peace establishment. It will give 
you a constitutional force. It will not be at firat 
or for some time everything we could desire, but 
by degrees 1t will become what you want—an 
efficient auxihary force to the regular army.” 
Such was the advice of the highest of all muili- 
tary experience, and the bill passed into law 
without further difficulty. 

During this session, the subject of parliamen- 
tary reform was again brought up m a variety 
of forms, but with little or no immediate result. 
The first motion on the subject was made by 
that indefatigable reformer, Joseph Hume, who 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to extend the 
elective franchise in England and Wales, so that. 
every ratepayer of age, a resident in his parish 
for twelve months, and free from mental or legal 
disability, should be entitled to vote for a repre- 
sentative in parhament—that votes should be 
taken by ballot; and that the duration of parlia- 
ment should not exceed three years. His pro- 
posal fared as it had done before, bemg rejected 
by an immense majority. Another, re-1ntro- 
duced by Mr. Locke King, for the assimilation 
of the county to the borough franchise, was lost. 
by a majority against it of fifty-three. A more 
fortunate measure was that proposed by Lord 
Brougham at an early part of the session in the 
House of Lords, to reduce the fifty days required 
to elapse between a dissolution and the meeting 
of a new parhament to thirty-five days. A bili 
to this effect was passed without opposition. 

A more important subject than any of these 
—that of election bribery and corruption—was 
now brought before parliament; and it soon ap- 
peared that the application was by no means 
premature. An appeal of this nature near the 
close of the last session had been made against 
St. Albans; and the appointment of a commis- 
sion of inquiry was followed by the discovery 
of such a system of bribery which had pre- 
vailed for generations in this effete moth-eaten 
borough, that it was forthwith diafranchieed, 
and struck out of the election list. But the same 
inquiry showed that the purchasable men of 
Verulam were not the only trespassers in this 
respect: other boroughs were equally corrupt 
and rotten; and during the present session, an 
act was passed extending similar commissions 
to every other place in which the evil was re- 
ported to exist. The dismay which this law 
excited in several quarters fully evinced the 
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necessity for its enactment. By the disafranchise- 
ment of St. Albans and also of Sudbery, four 
seats in parhament were annihilated; and as 1% 
was judged necessary to keep up the full number 
of the national representation, the government 
wished to create four others in their room. To 
this effect Mr. D’Israeli moved, that two new 
members should be added to the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, and two to the southern division of 
Lancashire—and this to be done before the dis- 
solution of the present parliament. In this pro- 
posal, however, the government was defeated by 
&@ majority of eighty-six. 

The growing importance of our Australasian 
colonies, and the propriety of giving them a re- 
presentative constitution in conformity with that 
of the mother country, had met with a ready 
acquiescence, and it was now the turn of New 
Zealand to have her claims on this head fully con- 
sidered This lately occupied settlement of Bri- 
tish enterprise had received in 1846 a pro tempore 
constitution which would expire in 1853, and it 
was needful for so important a colony that a new 
and more ample constitution should bein readiness 
to replace the old. Some difficulty, however, was 
found in adapting it to the anomalous character 
of this settlement, where the natives not only 
greatly outnumbered the British settlers, but were 
rapidly advancing in civilization and political 
consequence. To this also was to be added the 
geographical character of the two islands of 
which New Zealand is composed, and the manner 
in which it had been colonized by the detached 
British communities from every part of the 
United Kingdom The task was undertaken by 
Sir John Pakington, the new secretary for the 
colonial department, and was executed in such 
@ manuer as to give general satisfaction, so that 
the bill for the New Zealand constitution passed 
easily through both houses. A scheme of such 
difficult legislation is worthy of some detail. It 
was proposed that New Zealand should be con- 
sidered as one colony, but be divided into seven 
provinces, each governed by a superintendent 
appointed by the governor-in-chief, with a salary 
of £500 per annum. Each superintendent was 
to have a legislative council of not fewer than 
nine members, to be entirely elective, while the 
qualification of the electors, whether settlers or 
natives, was to consist of either a freehold worth 
450, or a house—if in the town, worth £10 a 
year, and if in the country, worth £5—or house- 
hold property with an unexpired term of three 
years, worth £10 a year. Whether the members 
of these provincial councils should be salaried 
was a question left to the central legislature. 
Fourteen subjects were specified upon which these 
councils were to be prohibited from legislating. 
At the end of every four years, new councils 
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were to be elected. The central legisizture was 
to consist of the governer-in-chief as head, and 
two chambers; the members of the upper cham- 
ber to be appointed by the crown during plea- 
sure, and those of the lower to be elective, the 
privilege of election being held on the same 
terms as that for the provincial councils. The 
number of members for the upper chamber was 
to be not less than ten, nor more than fifteen, at 
the discretion of the governor-in-chief; for the 
ower chamber, not less than twenty-five, nor 
more than forty. This central parliament was 
to have a five years’ duration, and 1ts enactments 
were to overrule those of the provincial legisla- 
tures. A civil list was to be established, of which 
£12,000 a year was to be reserved for the salames 
of the superintendents, and £7000 a year for 
native purposes. Finally, the local legislature 
should have full power, from time to time, to 
enact changes in the constitution, with consent of 
the crown. 

Such were the chief proceedings of the session 
previous to the dissolution of parhament; and 
although it was alleged that the Derby adminis- 
tration had done little morethan carrying through 
those measures that had already been prepared 
to their hand, 1t was still felt that much business 
had been transacted, and transacted ably as well 
as successfully. Besides those changes, several 
improvements were effected in the courts of law 
and equity, the common law courts, the county 
courts, and the court of chancery, by which 
their processes were simplified, and their vexa- 
tious delaysabbreviated. Several sanitary regu- 
lations were also passed for supplying the me- 
tropolis with water, and abolishing the practice 
of intramural interments. On the Ist of July, 
parliament was prorogued by her majesty in 
person, previous to its dissolution, which was 
announced the day after. 

The first meeting of the new parliament 
occurred on the 4th of November, when the 
Hon. Charles Shaw Lefevre was elected speaker 
of the House of Commons, and the royal speech 
was delivered on the llth, but in the House of 
Lords one place was vacant which it may take 
centuries to fill. We allude to the death of the 
Duke of Wellington, at Walmer Castle, on the 
14th of September. His grace was already in 
his eighty-fourth year—and with what important 
events both in war and politics had that long- 
extended life been crowded! This bereavement 
formed the first announcement, the commencing 
mournful note of her majesty’s address, and the 
following words, in which it was intimated, were 
something far beyond the language of established 
usage or political compliment —“I cannot meet. 
you for the first time after the dissolution of par- 
liament, without expressing my deep sorrow, 1n 
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which I am sure you will participate, that your 
deliberations can no longer be aided by the 
counsels of that illustrious man whose great 
achievements have exalted the name of England, 
and in whose loyalty and patriotism the interests 
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of my throne and of my people ever found an 
unfailing support. I rely with confidence on 
your desire to join with me in taking such steps 
as may mark your sense of the irreparable loss 
which the country has sustained by the death of 
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Arthur, Duke of Wellington” It was the touch- 
ing spectacle of the sovereign of the realm bewail- 
ing the decease of the best support of her throne 
—of the hero whose firm unswerving loyalty had 
been so tenderly mixed with an almost paternal 
affection The deep grief of all parties and classes 
throughout the natzon—the eulogiums in parlia- 
ment—the funeral of the illustrious deceased, in 
which the whole country bewailed their loss as 
one of the greatest of national calamities—and 
the monuments which have been erected to his 
memory, attest the cordiality with which the 
royal advice was received, and the unanimous 
enthusiasm with which 1t was fulfilled. 

But there were stern political questions at 
hand to dry up the public tears, and introduce 
other feelings than those of funereal sorrow. The 
smothered indignation which the doubtful lan- 
guage of the cabinet had excited about their in- 
tentions upon free trade and finance broke out 
afresh, and the combat was opened anew. This 
conflict was commenced on the 23d of November, 
by Mr C Vilhers, who proposed his resolutions 
in the House of Commons to the following effect 
—“That it 1s the opinion of this house, that the 
improved condition of the country, and particu- 
larly of the industrious classes, is mainly the 
result of recent commercial legislation, and 
especially of the act of 1846, which established 
the free admission of foreign corns; and that that 
act was a wise, just, and beneficial measure. That 
it is the opinion of this house, that the mainten- 
ance and further extension of the policy of free 
trade, as opposed to that of protection, will best 
enable the property and industry of the nation 
to bear the burdens to which they are exposed, 


and will most contribute to the general prosperity, 
welfare, and contentment of the people. That 
this house 1s ready to take into its consideration 
any measures consistent with the principles of 
these resolutions which may be laid before it by 
her majesty’s ministers” If taunts not only bit- 
ter, but in many cases justly merited, could have 
extracted a distinct avowal from ministers of 
their future intentions about protection, the 
speech of Mr. Villiers might have shaken them 
from their ambiguity, and made them speak 
plainly out On the other hand, it was objected 
by Lord Palmerston, that the present resolutions 
were too humbling, and that if eagerly pressed, 
they would probably be rejected. What he de- 
sired therefore was a middle course, embodied 
in the following amendment :— 

“That it is the opinion of this house, that the 
improved condition of the country, and especially 
of the industrious classes, is mainly the result of 
recent legislation, which has established the prin- 
ciple of unrestricted competition, has abolished 
taxes imposed for purposes of protection, and has 
thereby diminished the cost and increased the 
abundance of the principal articles of the food of 
the people. 

“That it is the opinion of this house, that this 
policy, firmly maintained and prudently extended, 
will best enable the industry of the country to 
bear its burdens, and will thereby most surely 
promote the welfare and contentment of the 

ple. 

“That this house will be ready to take into 
consideration any measure consistent with these 
principles, which, in pursuance of her majesty’s 
gracious speech and recommendation, may be 
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laid before it.” After along debate, in which two 
adjournments occurred, these resolutions were 
agreed to by a majority of 468 to 53, the only 
alteration made in them being these words in the 
second, “without inflicting on any important 1n- 
terest,” which were interposed after the words, 
“prudently extended.” In this way, the policy 
of free trade received the full sanction of the 
House of Commons; and the Earl of Derby was 
encouraged to express his hope, that by this 
decision the question was finally set to rest. 
This hope was ratified by the decision of the 
lords, before whom the subject was brought on 
the 3d of December, and who agreed unanimously, 
that “this house adheres to the commercial system 
recently established, and would view with regret 
any attempt to disturb its operations, or impede 
its progress.” 

In the meantime, events had been occurring 
in France which were destined most matenally 
to influence the political relations between that 
country and Great Britam. On the 6th of De- 
cember, the astounding fact was announced in 
both Houses of Parliament, that Prince Louis 
Napoleon, late President of France, was now its 
emperor, and that he had been elected to this 
highest of places by the suffrages of 8,000,000 of 
voters, being almost the entire adult male popu- 
lation of the country Accustomed as we had 
been to the strange and sudden mutations of the 
French government, so that we had ceased to 
wonder at them, this event so transcended all 
British calculation, that at first men could not 
believe the tale, notwithstanding the overwhelm- 
ing huzzas of the election, and the substantial 
deeds of imperial power with which it was um- 
mediately followed. 

We have already mentioned the singular man- 
ner in which this most incomprehensible of man- 
kind succeeded, though with an inferior title, to 
almost all the kingly power of the deposed Louis 
Philippe. Invading France with nothing but 
his carpet-bag, he extinguished in a twinkling 
the strong rival claims of the two Bourbon 
families, and reduced to a mere question of days 
or hours his own final occupation of their throne. 
No one who had considered either the character 
of the nation, or the tendencies of the Celtic races, 
could believe that France would long remain a 
republic; with them, it must be at best a tem- 
porary expedient, either to recover from an uni- 
versal anarchy or to avoid it. In a republic, 
every man must have a voice—and what would 
that be in France!! A republic indeed had suc- 
ceeded the overthrow of monarchy, but all its 
subsequent proceedings only showed the restless- 
neas of the people, their unfitness for representa- 
tive government, their ignorance of what consti- 
tutes personal and individual liberty, and the in- 
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nate craving by which the Celt is distinguished 
for that patriarchal irresponsible rule and guid- 
ance which constitutes the chief element of his 
political being. The whole nation was soon 
weary of brawling senates, and divisive councils 
that ended in nothmg, and this more especially 
when they had now a Napoleon at hand. And 
no one knew better than he the time when and 
the mode in which the opportunity should be 
seized. In his uncle’s oracular language, the 
““ pear was ripe,” and he now proceeded to pluck 
1t. Even his enemies too had prepared the way, 
by endeavouring to lessen his authority, and place 
the army under the control of the assembly. In 
this way, the assembly threw the army into the 
hands of the president, and sealed their own 
doom, which was to be effected by one of those 
dramatic movements so congenial to a French 
imagination—by a coup d’édt. Accordingly, at 
day-break, on the 2d of December, 1851, those 
Parisians who were awake saw the city wall cov- 
ered with papers, and on rubbing their eyes, they 
found that they were proclamations, dated from 
the palace of the Elysée, announcing to them that 
the assembly was dissolved, that the council of 
state was dissolved, that universal suffrage was 
re-established, and the state of siege decreed 
throughout the first miuitary division. The new 
plan of government was then proposed; and that 
the people might know what it meant, as well as 
be enabled to guess its final purpose, it was re- 
commended by the new Napoleon in the follow- 
ing language —“This system, created by the first 
consul in the beginning of the present century, 
has already given to France repose and prosperity. 
It guarantees them still. Such 1s my profound 
conviction. If you partake it, declare so by your 
suffrages If, on the contrary, you prefer a gov- 
ernment without force, monarchical or republi- 
can, borrowed from some chimerical future, 
reply in the negative. Thus, then, for the first 
time since 1804, you will vote with complete 
knowledge of the fact, and knowimg for whom 
and for what you vote” 

To this proclamation, which burst upon his 
friends and enemies like a thunderbolt, the presi- 
dent had made only three men privy; these were 
M. de St. Arnaud, minister of war, M de Morny, 
representative of the people, and M de Maupas, 
prefect of police, who were all ready to perform 
their assigned parts in this strange political 
drama. The bold proclamation was accompanied 
with still bolder action; for at a few minutes 
after six o'clock on the same morning, and even 
before the bill-stickers had commenced their 
office, the troops were placed at their posts, the 
agents of police were in motion; and at one and 
the same instant, over the whole city, every per- 
son whose resistance to the new state of things 
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‘was apprehended, was arrested, hurried from his 
‘ed into a carriage in waiting, and whirled away 
he knew not whither; so that in twenty minutes, 
Paris was utterly emptied of its choice republi- 
cans and agitators, some of them holding the 
highest distinction for their 
past services and influence. 
The assembly made a despe- 
rate rally to vindicate their 
authority,and met at an early 
hour 1m a different building, 
their own being occupied by 
soldiers; and there they de- 
clared Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte a traitor, and deprived 
him of all authority as pre- 
sident of the republic; but 
in a few minutes after, they 
were marched as prisoners 
through the streets, and shut 
up in the barracks of the 
Quai d’Orsay Thus the 
whole authority of France, 
which all Europe had recog- 
nized, was ignominiously 
cooped up in a barrack-yard. 
The members were offered 
their liberty, on conditaon of 
offering no resistance to the president's measures; 
but although they refused these terms, they were 
all, with the exception of fourteen, set free a few 
days afterwards. 

In this way, by a deed more deeply planned 
and more daringly and skilfully executed than 
anything which Napoleon the Great or Crom- 
well had attempted, France was revolutionized, 
and fitted for the rule of a master. During that 
day, Paris looked on stupified and motionless; 
but onthe morning of the 3d, the cry of “To arms!” 
was heard, the people began to muster for the 
fight, and street barricades were thrown up to 
the amount of several hundreds. Of these, the 
largest and strongest was at the Porte St. Denis, 
across the corner of the street of that name, skil- 
fully constructed of huge paving-stones, beams 
of timber, and overturned waggons, and which 
was assailed by infantry, cuirassiers, and lancers, 
backed by a heavy cannonade, before it could be 
stormed. But skilled though the Parisians were 
in the war of civic insurrection, the troops had 
been so skilfully disposed, that every attempt at 
resistance was quelled almost as soon as it com- 
menced No scruples also withheld the soldiers 
from the full execution of their task, so that be- 
aides the deaths occasioned by actual conflict, 
citizens, whether singly or in groups, were fired 
at and struck down, wherever they presented a 
mark. After this, the last and most formidable 
source of resistance, the national guard, was dis- 
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banded; and that the sanctions of religion might 
be secured beth for past and fature proceedings, 
the Pantheon was restored to its original Chris- 
tian destination as the church of St. Geneviéve, 
by a decree of the already all-powerful president. 
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And now for the voting in of the new consti- 
tution, the terms of which were already under- 
stood both from past experience and recent pro- 
clamations! But what otherwise than a general 
assent could be expected, especially as the army 
had already proclaimed their choice, and were 
ready to maintain it? Even those, however, who 
were superior to such fears, were equally ready 
to vote for Louis Napoleon, and the reasons for 
this step, as announced by M. de Montalembert 
in his justification for taking 1t, might have been 
re-echoed by all the wise and reflective in France. 
“Tf Lows Napoleon were unknown,” he thus 
wrote in his public declaration, “I would un- 
doubtedly hesitate to confer on him such a force 
and such aresponsibility. But without entering 
here into an appreciation of his policy for the 
last three years, I recall to mind the great re- 
ligious acta which marked his government as long 
as the two powers agreed together—the liberty 
of instruction guaranteed, the pope restored by 
French arms; 1ts councils, synods, and the pleni- 
tude of 1ts dignity given back to the church; the 
number of its colleges, its commuuities, and works 
of charity gradually increased. 1 seek in vain 
elsewhere for a system or force able to guarantee 
to us the preservation and development of such 
benefits. Isee only the gaping gulf of victori- 
ous sociatiam.” The result of these mingled 
motives of fear and favour was shown in the 
great national poll, in which 7,439,219 votes were 
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in favour of the president, with increased power 
for ten years, while only 640,737 were against 
him. 

On the establishment of the new government, 
unmistakeable symptoms appeared of the resto- 
ration of the old Napoleonic rule. The symbols 
of republicanism were to be removed, and con- 
demned as treasonable and anarchical. The 
words leberté, egaliué, fraternité, which figured 
on most of the public buildings, were therefore 
denounced by proclamation as incentives to pub- 
he revolt, by reminding the people of successful 
1nsurrections, and ordered to be erased. In like 
manner, the trees of hberty, which were declared 
to be dried up and decayed sticks, were ordered 
to be cut down or rooted up. Certain lving 
trees of liberty were in hke manner disposed of, 
by several hundreds of obnoxious persons being 
banished to Cayenne or Algeria, or imprisoned 
in the fortress of Ham without the ceremony of 
atrial, But with all this severity, the general pro- 
ceedings of the president were of such a popular 
character, that a]l lovers of order and settled gov- 
ernment (and in France they now constituted an 
immense majority) thought that too much power 
could not be conferred on one who used 1t so be- 
nignantly and wisely. The effect of this feeling 
was shown with true French rapidity, and in a 
few months a general desire was felt to convert 
the president into an emperor Itseemed to them 
aa if the mere name of Napoleon was insufficient, 
and of no meaning, unless coupled with the im- 
perial title. At length all was in such readiness 
for the change, that a meeting of the senate was 
convoked in November, 1852, for the purpose of 
framing a senatus consultwm for the empire, and 
there the president was proclaimed emperor, 
under the title of Napoleon III., and the im- 
perial digmty made hereditary in his direct de- 
scendants, or failing issue, in the descendants of 
his uncle’s brothers, whomscever he might be 
pleased to adopt. The public voting for the em- 
pire, which commenced on the 21st of Novem- 
ber, and was continued for several days, con- 
firmed this decision of the senate by 7,824,189 
votes, wiule only 253,145 were against it. Be its 
permanency what it may, no national choice 
could be more universally or distinctly intimated. 

A new comet had thus msen in the political 
horizon of Europe “with fear of change perplexing 
monarchs;” and by no country was this apprehen- 
rion more keenly felt than by Britain. It was re- 
membered, that of all her military disasters, that 
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| which rankled the most in French feeling was 
the defeat of Waterloo, and it was thought that 
; the new emperor would be compelled to signalize 
his reign by an attempt to avenge it. One guar- 
, antee, mmdeed, the country had for a contimued 
peace, in a speech of the emperor himself at his ac- 
cession ; he had declared that he was sovereign only 
by the voice of the people, and not by hereditary 
right to the throne, that he distinctly recognized 
all the governments that had existed in France 
since 1814, that he recognized the acts of these 
governments; and that he acknowledged the 
solidarity of his government as succeeding the 
others These were guarantees, so far as they 
could go, of his purpose to continue those ami- 
cable relations which had subsisted so long be- 
tween France and Britain, but who could tell 
what necessities might compel him to yield to 
| those warlike impulses which were so congenial 
to the French character? Even the possibility 
of an invasion might now be more certain than 
before. It was not difficult therefore for the 
British parliament to agree to that proposal for 
strengthening our naval defences which had been 
made 1n the earlier part of the year. Accordingly, 
it was carried without a dissenting vote, that 6000 
additional men should be employed in the sea 
service till the 3lst of March, 1853, that a Chan- 
nel fleet and a screw fleet should be established; 
and that £100,000 should be granted for the ex- 
penses of steam machinery. Additional estimates 
' were also voted for the ordnance service. 

The stability of the Derby administration was 
‘now to be tried upon the question of financial 
_re-adjustment, upon which they could no longer 

mnalntain their cautious silence. Their plan was 
accordingly developed by Mr. D’Israeli, the 
chancellor of exchequer, on the 3d of December, 
‘in an eloquent speech of five hours’ length. Into 
its long details, however, 1t 1s unnecessary to 
enter, as both plan and supporters were swamped 
‘in the attempt The new chancellor had devoted 
himself heart and soul to the task, and had de- 
vised a financial scheme by which all former ones 
‘were to be surpassed as well as superseded; but 
it pleased no one and effected nothing. The de- 
| bate was continued during four mghts by suc- 
' cessive adjournments, and the government was 
‘defeated by a majority of 305 agaist 286. 
Resignation after such a defeat was unavoidable, 
and accordingly, the Earl of Derby and his col- 
leagues repaired to Osborne, and gave up their 
offices into her majesty’s hands. 
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Formation of a new admunistration—Re-assembling of parliament—Attack on the new ministry—Motion for a 


remonstrance against the religious persecutions in Tuscany—Discusson of our relations with France—The 
Maynooth question—Inquiry demanded into the education of Maynooth college—Motion on the subject nega- 
tived in the commons by an amendment—A committee of inquiry on Maynooth education appointed by the 
House of Lords—Reasons adduced for and against the inquiry—Canadian clergy reserves bill— Parliamentary 
debate on the subject—The bill paesed—The Jewish disabilities bill—It 18 revived by the election of Mr. Salo- 
mons to a seat in parhament—Buill for the removal of disabilities lost 1n the lords—Government plan of educa- 
tion proposed by Lord John Russell—Hhs detail of the plan and its advantages—Comprehensive character of 
the plan—Permussion given for an educational bill to be introduced—Nothing further effected—Finance— 
Resolutions proposed by the chancellor of exchequer in connection with the national debt—Thenr introduction 
into parhament approved of—Success of the chancellor’s financial exposition—Popular character of his plan 
of retrenchment—A. stand made against the continuation of the mcome-tax—The chancellor’s bill passed 
through the commons—Opposition to 1t from the lords on account of the mncome-tax—Various obstacles to 
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land—Fallacious arguments by which the motion 1s supported—Answer to these arguments by Lord John 
Russell—The bill reyected—Bull to alter and amend the Jaws of church rates—A counter-motion brought 
forward—Beth are negatived—Registration of assurances bill—Its previous frequent failures—It passes a 
third reading, but 1s withdrawn—Charitable trusts bill passed—Question of the transportation of our con- 
victs—Impossibility of finding a new penal settlement—Secondary punishments substituted for transporta- 
tion—Attention of parliament called to India affairs—Statement of the defects of our India government— 


Bul introduced for their removal—Lord Macaulay’s statement on India affairs—The bill passed. 


NEW administration was formed 
by a combination of the Whig 
party and the followers of Suir 
Robert Peel, having at their head 
the Earl of Aberdeen as first lord 
“= of the treasury, Mr Gladstone, 
chancellor of the exchequer; with Lord Palmer- 
ston, Lord John Russell, and the Duke of New- 
castle for the home, foreign, and colonial secre- 
taries, &c. The Earl of Aberdeen announced 
the line of policy he meant to follow, the princi- 
pal particulars of which were, that he would en- 
deavour to maintain the general peace of Europe 
without relaxing those defensive measures so re- 
cently adopted and too long neglected; and that 
at home, he would maintain and extend free- 
trade principles, and pursue the commercial and 
financial system of the late Sir Robert Peel. The 
measures of the government would be conserva- 
tive as well as liberal, for both were essentially 
neceasary in the present state of things. 

The Christmas recess being ended, parliament 
re-assembled on the 10th of February. In the 
House of Lords, the signal of onset against the 
new ministry was given by the Earl of Derby, 
in a question with which he had often himself 
been assailed, but had found difficult or incon- 
venient to answer; he asked Lord Aberdeen, 
what measures were intended for the session, and 





urged the premier to lay a statement of them be- 
fore the house To this the latter rephed, that 
he had already stated the general principles on 
which government would proceed, and as for the 
particular measures, they would be announced 
in the House of Commons. This was accordingly 
done on the same day by Lord John Russell. 
The first businessinto which parliament entered, 
was to discuss the propriety of a proposal made 
by Mr. Kinnaird to address the queen on the sub- 
ject of the persecution of the Protestants in Tus- 
cany. There, it was declared, a systematic course 
of religious persecution had been established; and 
the last instance of this nature, the imprisonment 
of the family of the Madiais, had roused the resent- 
ment of Protestant Britain, so that the publi¢ 
demand for our government to interpose was 
both loud and influential. The motion of Mr. 
Kinnaird proposed a remonstrance on the part 
of Great Britain, in concert with the Protestant 
governments of Prussia and Holland, for putting 
a stop to this religious tyranny. The house was 
recommended to leave this question in the hands 
of government, which had already remonstrated on 
the subject; and accordingly the motion was with- 
drawn. Another subject of discussion, brought 
forward by Mr. D'Israeli, was that of our rela- 
tions with France. There was still a profound 
peace between the two countries, while our 
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armaments were continuing to be increased; and 
he wished to have a frank explanation from gov- 
ernment as to how its foreign policy in this 
important case was to be conducted. To this it 
was answered, that we were on terms of intimate 
friendship with France, and would not interfere 
with its domestic concerns; that the virulent 
language used by our platform orators against 
the emperor was highly reprehensible; and that 
the increase of our armaments was only a wise 
precaution, when we recollected on what slight 
occasions, at such a period 
as this, unexpected hos- 
tilitiesmightoccur. Here 
the discussion term1- 
nated. 

After the late Papal 
aggression, 1t could not 
be expected that the May- 
nooth question, so often 
the subject of keen debate 
in both houses, would be 
allowed to pass over un- 
disturbed. At one time 
the propriety of endowing 
the college, at another 
the character of its edu- 
cation, was the subject of 
angry question both with- 
in doors and without 
On the 22d of Febru- 
ary 1t was awakened into 
full vigour, by a motion 
of Mr. Spooner, for a 
committee of the whole house to consider the act 
relating to Maynooth College. He had pre- 
viously overtured upon the subject; but his facts, 
he complained, while uncontradicted, had been 
met with abuse, and the imputation of selfish 
motives He now demanded inquiry into the 
character of the books from which its teaching 
was derived, and the effects of that teaching, 
and he proceeded to show from the text-books 
that were used, and from recent proceedings of 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland, that the 
college had not corresponded to the expectations 
and intentions of the founders The motion of 
Mr. Spooner was met by an amendment of Mr. 
Scholefield, in which he moved that the consi- 
deration of the committee should be extended to 
“all enactments now in force, whereby the re- 
venue of the state is charged in aid of any eccle- 
siastical or religious purposes whatsoever, with 
a view to the repeal of such enactments” This 
counter-proposal, like a wedge, spht the Protes 
tantism of the house into its two antagonist divi- 
sions of state church and dissenterism, from 
whose contention Popery had ere now derived 
its strongest chance of safety. The debate was 
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continued by adjournment over the 24th of 
February, and the 2d of March; and the damag- 
ing effect of the amendment was conspicuous 
throughout, and resolved itself chiefly into the 
question whether churches should be endowed 
or not. The original motion was defeated by a 
division of 192 against 162, and the amendment 
upon which the debate was continued was ne- 
gatived by 262 to 68. 

The subject, thus set to rest in the House ot 
Commons for a season, was taken up by the lords 
on the 18th of April, in 
consequence of the Earl 
of Winchelsea moving 
for a committee “to in- 
quire into the system 
of education pursued at 
Maynooth” His lord- 
ship traced the late Papal 
insult to our sovereign, 
and indeed most of the 
evils of Popery, to the 
canon law, according to 
which the pope assumed 
temporal as well as spirit- 
ual authority over the 
subjects of other sove- 
reigns, and he showed 
by extracts from books 
and documents on the 
Papacy, that the canon 
law, and the doctrines 1t 
inculcates, were taught at 
Maynooth It was high 
time therefore, he thought, that such a system of 
education should be suppressed. Lord Aberdeen, 
who replied, observed that a commission had made 
in 1826 a full inquiry into the subject, followed 
by a most elaborate report, and that this had 
been thought sufficient to supersede the necessity 
of the present proposal: but as public opinion 
had demanded the inquiry, he would not check 
1t, and he believed that it would redound to the 
advantage and credit of the college But he ob- 
jected to the proposed select committee, and de- 
sired a fair and impartial inquiry by able and 
independent men, on which account he would 
propose the following amendment, of which he 
had previously given notice —“ That an humble 
address be presented to her majesty, praying 
that her majesty will be graciously pleased to 
issue a commission to inquire into the manage- 
ment and government of the college of May- 
nooth, the discipline and the course of studies 
pursued therein; also into the effects produced 
by the increased grants conferred by parliament 
in 1845” 

As dissenterism was not to be found in the 


British rage, there was no word 1n the debate 
noire 399-400 
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about the disestablishment of churches, and the 
blessings of the voluntary principle. All was 
therefore left to the question, whether Popery 
should continue to enjoy its state endowments 
or be left to shift for itself. The chief arguments 
used in favour of the Maynooth grant were, that 
it went far to break the Protestant ascendency 
in Ireland, which had been so fertile in political 
contention—that the system of education pur- 
sued at Maynooth was precisely that which was 
necessary to form a Roman Catholic priest— 
and that the proposed inquiry would produce 
nothing but misunderstanding, mischief, and dis- 
cord. On the other hand, it was alleged, that 
the grant had produced no improvement in the 
character of the Irish pmesthood, that it trained 
a greater number of priests than were needed in 
the present reduced state of Imsh Popery, and 
that the persons educated there would never rest 
until they had effected the overthrow of Protes- 
tantism The nature of the inquiry was also a 
subject of debate, some preferring a committee, 
according to the omgimal motion, and others a 
commission, according to Lord Aberdeen’samend- 
ment. Against the latter mode of inquiry it 
was objected by the Earl of Derby, that the per- 
sons composing it must derive their views from 
parties who were connected with the institution, 
in which case, even if they were perfectly im- 
partial men, stall they would give the house only 
partial evidence The inquiry ought to be on 
oath; but commissioners would have no power 
to examine on oath, or to compel witnesses to 
answer. The original motion was thrown out 
by 110 against 53, and Lord Aberdeen’s amend- 
ment adopted In this way the Maynooth ques- 
tion was set aside for future altercation. 

The Canadian clergy reserves bill was another 
Protestant question that had already occasioned 
much contention. When the province of Canada 
had been divided in 1791 into two parts, an act 
was passed, that whenever the crown should dis- 
pose of waste lands, one-seventh of their value 
should be reserved for the support of the Protes- 
tant clergy But during the fifty years that suc- 
ceeded, complaints had been made that this 
seventh had been unfairly distributed, and that 
the clergy of the established churches of Eng- 
land and Scotland had received the larger share 
In consequence of the quarrels between the legis- 
lative council and the house of assembly which 
this subject of complaint occasioned, and their 
appeal to the home legislature, an act had been 
passed in 1840, when the upper and lower pro- 
vinces were united. By this act it was decreed, 
that the one-fourth of the church land already 
sold should be considered as belonging to the 
churches of England and Scotland, in the pro- 
portion of two to one; that of the remaming 
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three-fourths, one-half should be considered as 
belonging to the churches of England and Scot- 
land im the proportion of two to one; and with 
regard to the other half of the three-fourths, it 
should be left ¢o the disposal of the Governor- 
general of Canada and the executive council, for 
the purposes of religious worship and education. 
But since 1840, the population of Canada had 
more than doubled, and the condition of the 
colony was materially altered. The bill, there- 
fore, which was now introduced into the com- 
mons by Mr F Peel, was for the purpose of 
giving the Canadian legislature the power, if it 
thought fit, of altering the existing arrangement, 
the matter being not of imperial, but wholly and 
exclusively of colomial concern 

Leave being given to bring 1n this bill, an ani- 
mated discussion followed, especially on the 4th 
of March, upon its second reading On this 
occasion it was argued by its opponents, that 
these reserves had from the beginning been set 
apart and dedicated to the service of religion— 
the Protestant religion in Canada, and could 
not now be diverted from the purpose even by 
parliament itself, without committing a mortal 
sin. And granting that Canada possessed the 
right of self-control, still the act of the mpenal 
parliament was binding upon it. With regard 
to the policy of the measure, that too was con- 
demned, for if the loyal Upper Canadians should 
renounce their allegiance, and annex their coun- 
try to the United States, the original grant 
would nevertheless be mgidly enforced by the 
American law And would it be wise or prudent 
to show to loyal subjects of the British crown, who 
were attached to their church, that the monarchy 
of England disregarded obligations which a re- 
public was willing to respect? Lastly, those 
pioneers of civilization, the Protestant mussion- 
aries of Canada, were supported by the fund 
which this bill would alienate from them, while 
the Canadian Roman Catholics themselves would 
deprecate the alienation, as such a measure 
would endanger their own endowments. To 
this 1t was answered, that the act of 1840 had 
not been received by the Canadians as a final 
measure, and that the words “ Protestant clergy,” 
in that of 1791, were not limited to the clergy of 
the Church of England All questions affectang 
religious endowments 1n a colony were essentially 
local, and, according to the rules of our colonial 
policy, should be dealt with by the local legisla- 
ture. And when we had given self-government 
to Canada, were we not to respect that right? 

The second reading passed by a large majority, 
and the third came on upon the 1ith of April 
On this occasion, when Mr. Walpole moved to 
defer the reading for six months, the Roman 
Catholic interest in the question was brought 
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into full discussion. The house had been told, 
he said, that the great object of the measure was 
to give the Canadian legislature the fullest power 
over all matters of purely local concern. But 
when the bill was examined in committee, it 
appeared not to be confined to these matters 
it extended to investments made 1n this country, 
and enabled the Canadian legislature to deal with 
these investments, although they affected no 
local interests,—and further, that endowments 
to Roman Catholics could not be touched with- 
out the authomty of the imperial parliament, 
while endowments to Protestants m Canada 
could be dealt with and destroyed by a majority 
of the Canadian legislature alone. The third 
reading was carried by 288 to 208 

In the House of Lords, the second reading of 
the bill was moved on the 22d of Apml The 
Bishop of Exeter moved an amendment “that the 
dill be not read for six months,” upon the plea 
that the bill could only pass, if parliament would 
reserve a guarantee that the clergy reserves 
should not be secularized; and he adduced a 
long array of precedents to prove that the im- 
perial parliament has power to control the 
colonial parhaments This amendment, how- 
‘ever, was withdrawn in consequence of a pro- 
posal of the Earl of Derby, by which the mode 
of contest was altered. Has lordship, instead of 
giving the bill a distinct negative, would content 
himself with moving in committee certain pro- 
positions that would give the Canadian legisla- 
ture more extensive power than had been done 
by the act of 1791, but, at the same time, main- 
taining inviolate and for ever all the appropria- 
tions for the Church of Scotland or the Church 
of England On this understanding the bill be- 
ing read a second time without a division, the 
House of Lords went into committee, and the 
earl produced his promised proposals; which 
having been adopted, the bill passed its third 
reading on the 28th of the same month. 

The question of Jewish disabilities with re- 
spect to the admission of that proscribed race 
into parliament, had neither slept nor slumbered 
since the exclusion of Baron Rothschild. On 
the contrary, a still more determined Hebrew 
than the baron, who had been elected member 
for Greenwich m 1851, had presented himself at 
the bar of the House of Commons to take the 
oaths of membership, and had resolutely refused 
to swallow the unpalatable test “on the faith of 
@ true Christian.” This was Alderman Salo- 
mons, lord-mayor of London. But on being 
ordered to withdraw, he at first only retired be- 
low the bar; and on a future day, when the dis- 
cussion was renewed, he boldly took his seat on 
the ministerial side of the house, from which 1t 
required the sergeant-at-arms to dislodge him 
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He even voted twice upon the question of his 
own admussion, and delivered a short speech be- 
fore he was compelled to withdraw. It seemed 
impossible but that at some period, and that too 
not very remote, such increasing boldness and 
perseverance would achieve a full and free ad- 
mission. This question of Jewish eligibility for 
membership was moved by Lord John Russell 
for the consideration of a committee of the whole 
house, on the 24th of February. In addition to 
his old arguments on the subject, his lordship 
pleaded, that although 1t was alleged that the 
Jews were meant to be divided from all other 
nations, yet 1t was not for us to carry out the 
decrees of the Almighty. There was no ground 
of objection but prejudice, and the plea that we 
were a Christian nation, and that ours was a 
Christian legislature. Should we not remain so 
in spite of the admussion of a few Jews into that 
house? He therefore requested the honourable 
members to do away with the remaining dis- 
qualifications which attached to a class of Bri- 
tish subjects upon whose loyalty they relied, 
and of whose co-operation they would be glad; 
and to remove them on the grounds of truth and 
justice alone Hus appeal prevailed: the house 
went into committee, and the resolution was 
passed, “That 1t is expedient to remove all the 
civil disabilities at present existing, affecting her 
majesty’s subjects of the Jewish persuasion, in 
hke manner, and with the exceptions as are pro- 
vided with reference to her mayjesty’s subjects 
professing the Roman Catholic religion,” and a 
bill to this effect was ordered to be brought im. 
The house was weary of this oft-repeated sub- 
je -t, i which nothing new could be adduced, and 
the debate went on languidly, and was listened 
to with impatience The second reading was 
enrried, and the third, with a haste that was 
complained of, was hurried on for the 15th of 
April, when it was also carried The second 
reading was moved in the lords on the 29th by 
Lord Aberdeen, who gave a brief review of the 
whole ground of argument both religious and 
political, and he was answered by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who stated the principal objections 
that operated against the bill, and moved that it 
be read that day six months During the de- 
bate, the Jews found effectual advocates in the 
Archbishop of Dublin and the Bishop of St 
David's, the former asserting that the removal 
of their disabilities would be the triumph rather 
than the defeat of Christianity, while the latter 
adverted to the hberality of Jewish tolerance in 
the cause of Christian missions, and the building 
of churches. But tbe bill was lost in the second 
reading by 164 to 115, and the removal of these 
disabilities was reserved to a more convenient 
season which was certain to occur at last. 
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On the 4th of April, the government plan of 
education was brought forward by Lord John 
Russell He commenced with a statement of the 
good that had been done by the establishment of 
public day-schools in opposition to those that 
were voluntary and secular. The total number 
of these day-schools, both public and private, 
now amounted to 44,898, at which 2,108,473 chil- 
dren of both sexes were educated. As for the 
voluntary and secular schools belonging to the 
different religious denominations, their number 
amounted to 19,856, with an attendance of 1,281,077 
pupils The weekly pence payment of these 
schools might be estimated at 500,000, or nearly 
one-half of the amount expended in their main- 
tenance Still the secular system of education 
was judged insufficient by government it was 
felt desirable that Christianity, hitherto excluded 
from these schools, should be taught there; but 
the religious divisions of the country would pre- 
vent the imposition of a national rate for this 
purpose It was thought, however, that corpor- 
ate towns might obtain the means of supporting 
schools by rates, two-thirds of the town-council 


being agreed 1n imposing it The rate thus raised | 


should be applied, also, not to establish schools 
in substitution of the former ones, but im aid of 
the voluntary efforts of mdividuals, and of the 
school pence of the pupils “We should propose,” 
said his lordship, ‘some such scheme as this— 
that the rate might be applied to pay 2d in the 
week for the scholars, provided 4d or 5d. were 
contributed from other sources We should pro- 
pose, likewise, that the schools which should 
receive this assistance should be schools which, 
under the minutes of council, might receive as- 
sistance, and which consequently have for years 
received the sanction of parliament.” This wasa 
better plan than that which had lately failed at 
Manchester, of forming a plan for new schools, in 
which they had disagreed To combine the sine 
gua non of religious instruction with the utmost 
liberty of conscience, “‘ we intend,” said his lord- 
ship, “that in these schools, the parent shall have 
the power of withdrawing his child from the 
religious instruction to which he might object; | 
for 1t 13 obvious that the parent, on the one 
hand, would not send his child to a school where | 
the religious instruction was repugnant to his 
feelings, and, on the other hand, the school which 
had a strict rule that every child must receive 
religious instruction, would refuse to receive the 
child of a parent objecting.” As it would be 
necessary to make additional grants for building 
schools in poor localities, the following state- 
ment was made on this head.—“I should say 
that the country generally may be divided into 
places of three different conditions —1. Where the 
education is already sufficient in quantity and 
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quality; 2. Where it is not sufficient either in 
quantity or quality; and 3. Where the education 
is entirely deficient. The first class 1s already con- 
siderable, and is mcreasing; the third class is 
certainly not very large; but it is the second class 
which is the most important of the whole, and 
therefore requires the utmost aid and assistance.” 
These are but a few of the principal points 
which Lord John Russell detailed at length in 
the government plan of education. But the pub- 
lic charities in which education formed a part 
were also to be supervised, the schools of prac- 
tical art assisted, and the system of the two 
universities improved This last, however, was 
dangerous ground, and was not to be entered 
until the matter should have reached a more 
advanced stage of consideration In the un1- 
versity of Oxford, it had been discovered by a 
commission of inquiry, that a material change 
was necessary in its government, and he stated 
that some such change had been determined. 
Having pointed out those time-honoured evils 
which needed reformation, Lord John thus con- 
cluded —‘‘I trust I have made it clear to the 
house that we shall not at the present time, or 
without giving full opportunity to the universi- 
ties to consider what they themselves ought to 
do, propose to parliament any measure on the 
subject. At the same time we shall keep closely 
in view those objects in this matter which we 
deem essential. If the universities adopt these 
objects, and carry them into effect as far as they 
can, applying to parliament for the powers they 
may find requisite to the full development of 
those objects, the government will gladly concur 
in that result If, on the other hand, the uni- 
versities will not take this course—if prejudice 
shall prevent those having authority and influ- 
ence there from making the alterations which 
are requisite—then it will be our duty as a gov- 
ernment no longer to hesitate, but to bring in 
those measures which we deem called for by the 
necessities and expediencies of the case.” 
Having explained the government plan for the 
extension of education in England and Wales, 
Lord John Russell moved for leave to bring in a 
bill to that effect. His details, which were lumin- 
ous as well as long and complex, had arrested 
the attention of the house; and, in the debate 
that followed, the sentiments of the members 
were delivered for or against it in the most ex- 
press terms. Of course it was thought by some 
not to meet all the requirements of the case— 
not to go far enough—while Mr. Hume and his 
party alleged that the object could not be accom- 
plished until the system of secular education was 
adopted. One member advocated the necessity 
of compulsory education for the “savages” of 
society, while others deprecated the imposition 
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of a general rate, until the wish of corporate 
towns had been received. And why meddle with 
the universities? While the members who were 
connected with these venerable seats of learning 
stepped forward in their defence, there were 
others who thought that the schools of Eton, 
Westminster, and Winchester, and the university 
of Durham, of which no mention had been made, 
were fully as needful of reform as the colleges of 
Cambridge and Oxford. The more minute por- 
tions of this educational scheme were also the 
subjects of question and altercation, but, upon 
the whole, the necessity of a national plan was 
felt, while none better than the present could be 
proposed in its stead. Leave accordingly was 
given to bring in the bill, but, having accom- 
plished thus much, government ventured no fur- 
ther intothe measure. The plan waited, as even 
yet it must wait, for the succession of a wiser 
generation and the coming of a better day. It 
was not by an act of summary legislation that so 
vital a change could be accomplished. 

During this session, the important operations 
of finance were commenced by Mr Gladstone, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, with a series of reso- 
lutions which he proposed on the subject of the 
national debt These, which were fifteen in num- 
ber, were designed to effect, not only a present 
rehef, but a permanent advantage, by an absolute 
saving of a quarter per cent. for ever upon the 
interest of publicdebt It 1s enough to state for 
the feasibility of the plan that 1t was approved 
of by Joseph Hume and nidiculed by Benjamin 
D'Israeli, and that the resolutions one by one 
were agreed to 

The chancellor’s financial exposition followed 
on the 18th of April, in a speech of remarkable 
power, that occupied five hours im the delivery 
From the difference between the estimate of last 
year and the real returns, there was a surplus of 
£2,460,000, but, from the increased expenses, 
arising chiefly from public education, the defences 
of the country, and the militia, this sum would 
be reduced to about £700,000 After this state- 
ment he proceeded to a consideration of the taxes; 
and first in the list was the mcome-tax, that 
“colossal engine of finance” which, during the 
late war, had been the salvation of the country 
After showing that from 1806 to 1815 it had 
raised £7,000,000 more than the charges occa- 
sioned by the government and war, he added 
those words, that may be regarded asa prophecy 
in stereotype, and which have now more weight 
than, perhaps, at that period he was able to sur- 
mise. “It affords to me the proof that 1f you do 
not destroy the efficacy of this engine—I do not 
now raise the question whether it is to be tempo- 
rary or permanent, which I hold tobe quiteadiffer- 
ent question, and I will go into that by and by—it 
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affords you the means, should, unhappily, hosti- 
lities again break out, of at once raising your 
army to 300,000, and your fleet to 100,000, with 
all your establishments in proportion. And much 
as may be said of the importance—in which I 
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concur—of an army reserve and navy reserve, 
and of having your dockyards and your arsenals 
well stored, I say this fiscal reserve 1s no less 
important, for, if 1t be used aright, it 1s an engine 
to which you may resort, and with which, judi- 
ciously employed, if unhappily necessity arise— 
which may God, in his mercy, avert—with 1t judi- 
ciously employed, you may again, 1f need he, defy 
the world” The intention of government, after 
having made certain mitigations in the 1nequa- 
lities with which 1t bore upon different persons 
and properties, was to renew the tax for two years 
from April, 1853, at the present rate of 7d in 
the pound, for two years more, from April, 1855, 
at 6d; and for three years more, from April, 
1857, at 5d , so that the tax would expire on the 
5th of April, 1860 Incomes between £100 and 
£150 were also to pay 5d. 1n the pound for the 
whole time the tax contmued It was also re- 
solved to extend the tax to Ireland, which would 
yield an increase of £460,000 a year Still fur- 
ther to equalize the burdens that pressed too 
heavily on intelligence and skill as compared 
with property, certain changes were to be made 
in the legacy duty, by introducing a duty into 
all successions whatever, which, by the year 
1856-57, he calculated, would add £2,000,000 
annually to the permanent revenue of the coun- 
try. The changes contemplated upon other taxes 
were then announced. An addition of ls. per 
gallon on Scotch spirits, and 8d. on Insh, was to 
be imposed, with a drawback for waste upon 
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spirits in bond. An increase was to be made on 
the leenses of brewers, dealers in tea and coffee, 
tobacco and soap, amounting 1n all to £113,0U0. 
And while Ireland was to be charged with the 
income-tax and the duty on spirits, 1t was to be 
relieved from the consolidated annuities, amount- 
ing to £4,500,000, which would cease from the 
date of the 29th of last September 

Against these proposals of increase the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer proceeded to show an 
offset of contemplated reductions There was to 
be an entire abolition of the duty on soap, that 
yielded to the revenue £1,111,000 The tax on 
life assurance was to be reduced from 28 6d to 
6d per £100. Receipt-stamps were to be reduced 
to the uniform rate of a “penny-head stamp” 
The duty on apprentice indentures was to fall 
from 20s. to 28 6¢ The charge upon annual 
certificates of metropolitan solicitors was to be 
reduced from £12 to £8, and of country solicitors 
from £9 to £6. The duty on advertisements n 
newspapers was to be reduced from 1s 6d to 6d, 
with a repeal of the ld and $d stamps on sup- 
plements used for advertisements The duty on 
hackney carriages was to be reduced from 1s 5d 
to ls Simular reductions were to be made on 
taxed servants, private carriages, post-chaises 
for hire, horses, and dogs ‘Facilities were to be 
afforded for the redemption of tke land-tax by a 
diminished percentage. Of the articles of food, 
including tea, 13 were to have their duties re- 
duced immediately, 133 ultimately, and 123 to 
be freed from duty altogether The effect of 
these changes in the customs duties, Mr. Glad- 
stone calculated, would be a loss to the revenue 
for the current year of £1,338,000, but this, from 
the increased consumption, would soon diminish 
to £658,000. The total remissions in taxation 
for the present year would be £2,568,000, but 
there still would remain a surplus of £493,000 
Seldom had the budget been louder cheered by 
the house, or more gladly welcomed by the whole 
country at large, which still continues to rejoice 
in the financial arrangements of this memorable 
year. 

On the 25th of April the debate on the budget 
commenced, and, as the continuation of the in- 
come-tax to the year 1860 composed the founda- 
tion of the long list of concessions that were de- 
manded, 1t was upon this important point that 
the discussion was waged Could not those bles- 
sings be secured without the income-tax? was 
the question of one party. Could it not be fur- 
ther modified ? was the demand of another. Could 
not its term be abbreviated? was queried by a 
third The agricultumsts complained that their 
interests had been sacrificed, and the Irish party 
that their country would be oppressed by the 
Proposed measure. This last cry rose into an 
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absolute how!- Ireland would pay more than her 
share, 1f the income-tax should be imposed upon 
her at the last hour, 1t would drmve her children 
into exile across the Atlantic, 1t was inconsistent 
with the act of union, 1t would injure her manu- 
factures, which England had laboured to destroy 
from the time of “ hook-nosed Wilham” down- 
wards. And what security had we, 1t was gene- 
rally asked in the course of debate, that this 
income-tax would actually cease its existence in 
1860? Such were the principal objections brought. 
forward. The debate was continued during four 
nights, and the hottest opposition was from the 
Irish party, who made certain strange charges 
about bribery and corruption that for a time 
threw the house into an uproar. Still, the chief 
weight was on the ministerial side, and, after 
several amendments had been rejected, and five 
new clauses, proposed by Mr Gladstone, been 
adopted, the third reading was carried on the 
6th of June by 126 against 55 

On the 20th, the second reading of the bill was 
moved in the House of Lords by the Earl of 
Aberdeen His lordship acknowledged the ob- 
jectionable nature of the income-tax—of which, 
indeed, 1n the abstract, there could be no ques- 
tion— but 1t was 1mposaible, he declared, to avoid 
its renewal without umposing other taxes still 
more objectionable Even in 1ts most obnoxious. 
parts—the taxing of precarious incomes and rea- 
lized property—it was impossible so to legislate 
as to give general satisfaction The Earl of Derby 
declared the tax to be inevitable, but he objected 
to 1ts principle, and he criticized the calculations. 
of the budget as vague and fallacious Lord 
Brougham not only condemned its principle, but 
saw no prospect of the extinction of this “ exe- 
crable tax,” either one year or seven years hence. 
The second reading, however, passed without a 
division, and the third was moved on the 27th 
of June, when Lord Brougham repeated his ob- 
jections, with several additional arguments he 
was constrained, however, to confess that, with 
all its evils, the tax was a matter of necessity, 
and could not be spared. The Irsh claims to 
exemption were not lost sight of, and were brought 
forward by the Earl of Wicklow in favour of Insh 
landlords, who would have to pay tax on rents 
which they never received In Ireland, he said, 
rent was not lost from insolvent, bankrupt, or 
absconding tenants, but from tenants who would 
neither pay nor abscond These landlords, too, 
it was declared by the Marquis of Clanricarde, 
were not the disloyal agitators, but the very class 
who ought to be conciliated. The bill, however, 
was passed, and became law 

The income-tax being thus established, the 
other prominent departments of the chancellor's 
plan were successively taken up and dis- 
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sion duty, which was moved in the House of 
Commons, on the 10th of June, to be read for 
the second time. It extended not only to indb- 
viduals, but to corporate bodies, who were to pay 
an annual tax for seven years, at the rate of 
3d. inthe pound upon their corporate property, 
with certain specified exceptions. The second 
reading passed, and on its going into committee, 
the chief resistance it experienced was from Sir 
John Pakington, who complained of the injury 
it would inflict not only on landholders, but 
small traders, owners of small estates, younger 
children, and unmarried daughters. An uncle 
or a cousin, he exclaimed, “aged thirty-nme, suc- 
ceeding to an income of £100 a year, would have 
to pay £45, and a man succeeding to an income 
of £1000, would have to pay £450; and this latter 
with the income-tax besides! Such a proposal 
would not have been submitted to the house, if 
the burden had fallen upon existing owners of 
property” The third reading was introduced on 
the 18th of July, but a question involving so 
many personal interests had been obliged to fight 
its way, step by step, through every form of ar- 
gument, remonstrance, and cavil, before 1t reached 
this stage After numerous amendments had 
been rejected, 1t was finally carried in the com- 
mons by 176 to 102. In the lords, the second 
reading of the bill was moved on the 22d of 
July, by the Earl of Aberdeen, and the keenness 
of debate which 1t occasioned evinced the per- 
sonal and vital importance which the aristocracy 
of Britaim felt init. It was called “absurd and 
cowardly,” a “revival of the old Norman tax in 
capite,” and “grossly unjust and unfair” There 
were many cases, 1t was alleged, in which per- 
sons had anticipated their successions to such an 
extent, as to have almost entirely squandered 
them, and in such cases, the government stepped 
in, because a man had been a spendthrift, and 
ruined him altogether. A person knowing that 
he was to succeed to property, might anticipate, 
and spend nine-tenths of 1ts value; and when the 
remaining tenth would enable him to make a fair 
start in hfe, this new tax to be imposed would 
entirely swallow it up. As far as the mght to 
spend in anticipation went, a perfect mght to do 
so undoubtedly existed. The bishops were 
appealed to, and asked if they would be parties 
in these obnoxious regulations, while they were 
themselves exempt from their operation? It 
was replied, that this tax was neither a courting 
of populanty, nor the opposite: populanmty for 
any tax was out of the question; all that could 
be done was to preserve 1t from dislike. As for 
the extreme cases of enormous hardship which 
had been quoted, the same might be said of any 
tax whatever. Opposite cases were also given 
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to show that the payment of the duty would not 
be onerous either on large or small successions, 
as it would be spread over eight half-yearly in- 
stalments, which on an estate worth £1000 a 
year, would amount to £150, or £37, 10a. per 
annum for four years The tax, 1t was also 
alleged, was not aimed at a particular class, but 
at all classes; and the position of the owners of 
land would be strengthened by making them 
amenable to the same law as their fellow-sub- 
jects The great families of the country did not 
owe their position to exemptions from burdens, 
Did the Duke of Norfolk owe his high position 
to having escaped the legacy duty? Why, the 
great familiesand landed proprietors would gain, 
in the prosperity of the country, infinitely more 
than they would be called on to pay. In spite of 
an immense amount of opposition, the bill passed 
its third reading through the House of Lords on 
the 28th of July. 

The taxes upon knowledge were taken into 
consideration on the 14th of Apml, in conse- 
quence of thiee resolutions moved by Mr. Milner 
Gibson. The first was, that the advertisement 
duty be repealed, the second, that the imposition 
of stamp duties and other restrictions on the 
cheap periodical press 1s expedient, and that the 
law relative to taxes on newspapers 18 1D an un- 
satisfactory state, the third resolution was, that 
the excise duty on paper materially obstructs 
good cheap hterature, and that the maintenance 
of this tax asa permanent source of revenue 
would be umpolitac, and would impede the pro- 
gress of edueation. These three taxes he thus 
combined together, because they had been 1m- 
posed at the same time, and because he judged 
them all equally subversive of the lhberty of the 
press. It was acknowledged by the chancellor 
of the exchequer, that, irrespective of any profit 
they could yield to the revenue, these taxes had 
indeed been imposed at first to prevent free dis- 
cussion, but as the necessity no longer existed, 
government in due time would provide for their 
removal. But in the meantime, he deprecated 
such a step, until substitutes were provided for 
the £1,400,000 which they added to the revenue. 
He thought the march of economy was already 
going too fast. During the eight weeks he 
had been 1m office, propositions had been made in 
that house for the repeal of duties to the amount 
of £7,000,000. The first of the proposed 1esolu- 
tions was carried against the government by a 
majority of 200 to 169, the other two were nega- 
tived. On the first resolution going into com- 
mittee, the chancellor of the exchequer moved 
that the advertisement duty be reduced to 6d ; 
upon which Mr. Milner Gibson moved as an 
amendment, that “‘ All duties now chargeable on 
advertisements be repealed, 1n accordance with 
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a resolution of this house on the 14th of April 
last.” The amendment was negatived by 109 to 
99, and the original resolution by 68 against 
63. Mr. Crawford in the course of debate, 
moved that a cypher (0) should be substituted 
for 6d., and in this odd and novel fashion the 
resolution was carried. Mr. Hume, whose ideas 
of financial etiquette it grievously startled, asked 
if the committee was justified in thus substitu- 
ting O for 6, but was assured by the speaker that 
it was perfectly correct. 

Along with the late portentous growth and 
boldness of Popery in England, the establishment 
of convents, so alien to every principle of British 
liberty, had excited the popular alarm. There 
were already seventy-five Roman Catholic nun- 
neries in England and Wales, which were regarded 
as strongholds of Antichrist, places of illegal im- 
prisonment, or an wmperrum in tmper ro, accord- 
ing to the mood of the onlooker, and from a 
certain individual case—that of Miss Talbot— 
which had been brought before parhament, a 
strong suspicion had arisen in the public mind, 
that these conventual seclusions had taken the 
place of the former mad-houses, in which people 
were immured unjustly, and against their will. 
It was necessary that the question should be set 
to rest, and, accordingly, on the 10th of May, 
Mr. Thomas Chambers moved for leave in the 
House of Commons to bring 1n a bill to facilitate 
the recovery of personal hberty in certain cases 
In a calm speech he went over those reasons 
which showed that the general suspicion was by 
no means groundless. The inmates of these estab- 
hshments, he observed, being subjected to an 
irresponsible power exercised 1n secret, were less 
under the protection of the law than factory 
children, parish apprentices, or lunatics. These 
institutions, also, were so affilated with others 
abroad, that any inmate of an English convent 
might be transported beyond sea, by which all 
means of tracing her could be eluded He there- 
fore proposed that where any case of undue co- 
ercion was reasonably surmised, the secretary of 
state should be empowered to appoint one or 
more persons to repair, with a justice of the peace, 
to the convent, see the party, ascertain the facts, 
and, if necessary, put the ordinary law in force 
by a writ of habeas corpus. These statements, of 
course, were denied and ridiculed by the other 
party as atrocious hbels, and Exeter Hall alarms. 
No convent, it was declared, could exist under 
such inspection, and therefore the proposal was 
tantamount to the question, whether convents 
should exist at all in this country? It was also 
alleged that the nuns were not prevented from 
seeing their friends; that conventual establish- 
ments were useful as dispensers of good educa- 
tion; and that if this proposal were passed, the 
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Irish Roman Catholic females would throw them- 
selves upon the protection of France. The motion, 
however, was carried by 138 to 115. The second 
reading was moved on the 22d of June by Sir 
Robert Inglis, but after much clamour and con- 
fusion was negatived by 207 to 178. 

On the 3lst of May, this attack upon the 
convents was retaliated by a counter-movement 
against the Protestant and Established Church 
of Ireland. This was commenced by a motion 
of Mr George Henry Moore for a select com- 
mittee to inquire into the ecclesiastical revenues 
of Ireland, in order to ascertain how far they are 
made applicable to the benefit of the Irish people. 
He complained that these revenues, although set 
apart for the education of the people and the 
maintenance of religion, had been diverted from 
that purpose to the benefit of the Protestants, 
who were but as one to five in the population of 
Ireland. But the policy of England was even 
more evil in principle, he asserted, than destruc- 
tive in practice; for it contained the evils both 
of the voluntary and the endowment principles— 
endowing the religion of the rich, and handing 
over the religion of the poor to the voluntary 
principle. The motion was regarded as a pro- 
posal for the total destruction of the Church of 
Ireland, and was met accordingly by appeals to 
the act of union, the oaths of the members of 
parliament, and the national faith, which were 
all at stake in the preservation of Imsh Protes- 
tantism. The opposite measure which had been 
dealt to Scotland, in the full establishment and 
endowment of her Presbyterianism, while there 
Episcopacy was left to its shifts, an argument 
of which the supporters of the motion had made 
a very adroit use, was answered by Lord John 
Russell. After adverting to the fact that the 
Roman Catholic clergy were under the direction 
of a foreign head, and aimed at a political power 
at variance with a due attachment to the crown 
of this country, the general cause of hberty, and 
the duties of a faithful subject, he said —‘‘ I am 
convinced that if the Roman Catholic clergy had 
increased power given to them, and if they, as 
ecclesiastics, were to exercise greater control and 
greater political influence than they do now, that 
power would not be exercised in accordance with 
the general freedom that prevails in this country; 
and that neither in respect to political power nor 
upon other subjects would they favour that gene- 
ral freedom of discussion, and that activity and 
energy of the human mind, which belong to the 
spirit of the constitution of this country. I do 
not think that in that respect they are upon a par 
with the Presbyterians of Scotland. The Pres- 
byterians of Scotland, the Wesleyans of this coun- 
try, and the Established church of this country 
and of Scotland, all, no doubt, exercise a certain 
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influence over their congregations; but that in- 
fluence which they thus exercise over their con- 
gregations must be compatible with a certain 
freedom of the mind—must be compatible with 
a certain spirit of inquiry, which the munisters 
of these churches do not dare to overstep, and if 
they did overstep it, that influence would be 
destroyed Iam obliged, then, to conclude—most 
unwillingly to conclude, but most decidedly— 
that the endowment of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion 1n Ireland, in the place of the endowment 
of the Protestant church m that country, in con- 
nection with the state, is not an object which the 
parliament of this country ought to adopt or 
to sanction.” This was speaking boldly out, and 
the sentiments thus decidedly expressed were 
loudly cheered by the ministerial party. In full 
proportion, however, was the resentment they 
kindled 1n the opponents of the Inmsh church 
establishment, so that Mr Keogh, the solicitor- 
general of Ireland, and Messrs. Monsell and Sad- 
leir resigned their offices, but were soon after 1n- 
duced to resume them. As for the motion itself, 
1t was rejected by the large majority of 240 against 
98, and the Irish Protestant church seemed more 
firmly established than ever 

In the meantime, the affairs of the church at 
home were not overlooked, so that on the 26th 
of May, Dr R Phillimore moved for leave in 
the House of Commons to bring 1n a bill to alter 
and amend the laws of church-rates. By the law, 
as 1t now stood, 1t was made the bounden duty 
of every parishioner to contribute to the repair 
of the fabric of the pamsh church, and it could 
be enforced even by a minority of the rate-payers 
He proposed, on the other hand, that all dissen- 
ters should be exempted from the payment of 
church-rates, by the simple process of stating in 
writing that they are dissenters from the Church 
of England, and handing that statement to the 
churchwardens. He also proposed that all per- 
sons thus exempted should have no right to com- 
pel any clergyman to perform any religious ser- 
vice over him or in his behalf, and that he should 
have no place in church-vestries, or a mght to 
church-votes. With regard to churchmen, he 
proposed that the law should remain as it was, 
except that in the consistorial court decisions 
should be given summarily vivd voce, and that 
they should be appealed from only on a point of 
law. In anticipation of this movement, an amend- 
ment, which was 1n readiness, was moved by Sir 
W. Clay, that “this house do resolve itself into 
a committee, to consider whether church-rates 
should not be abolished, and provisions made for 
the charges to which such rates are at present ap- 
plicable, from pew-rents, and from the increased 
value which inquiries instituted by authority of 
the crown have shown may be derived under 
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better management from church lands and pro- 
perty.” Both of these propositions were con- 
sidered objectionable Without church-rates, it 
was alleged, the principle of a religious establish- 
ment could not be maintained, nor the nation- 
ality of the church prevented from dwindling into 
sectarianism; while with regard to the objections 
of conscientious dissenters to contribute to the 
church-rates, they had purchased their property 
subject to these imposts, and fully aware that 1t 
was thus encumbered Both were therefore ne- 
gatived—the amendment by 207 to 185, and the 
original motion by 220 to 172 

In the measures of law reform brought forward 
this session, was one which had been introduced 
into parhament nine times within twenty-three 
years, and as often had failed. In 1851 it had 
been carried unanimously in the House of Lords, 
but was dropped by the change of government’ 
This unlucky measure, called the registration of 
assurances bill, was now brought before the lords 
on the 3d of March by the lord-chancellor for a 
second reading, and its object was the registra- 
tion of titles and of incumbrances, the register 
being full proof of all the facts stated therein, 
and no claims to be recognized against the pur- 
chaser unless thus registered A plan so hostile 
to the “glorious uncertainty” of the law had 
hitherto found its chief antagonists in the soll- 
eitors It now had for its chief advocates Lords 
John Campbell, Beaumont, and Brougham, and 
1t was passed through the second and third read- 
ings, but did not become law, being subsequently 
withdrawn in the House of Commons 

The second reading of the charitable trusts 
bill was next moved in the lords on the 3d of 
May by the lord-chancellor, after a pause since 
1851, durimg which several changes had been 
made in it. It was proposed that a board of 
superintendence, composed of the lord-president 
of the council, some other cabinet minister who 
shouldalso be a member of the House of Commons, 
and two legal gentlemen of high attainments, 
should, as a branch of the government, superin- 
tend all the charities of the kingdom—and the 
multifarious duties of their high office were also 
specified with full legal precision. It passed the 
upper house, and in coming before the commons, 
Lord John Russell stated before the bill went 
into committee, a few alterations which had oc- 
curred in the course of previous discussions. 
These he now proposed, and the most important 
of them related to Roman Catholic charities, the 
placing of which under the management of that 
body without special provisions might affect their 
veryexistence. Hetherefore proposed their exclu- 
sion from the bill, but a separate provision to be 
made for them; and the exemption itself to be 
limited to the space of two years. He made this 
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proposal at the last hour, because hefeared that the 
billitself might be injurious to Roman Catholicsin 
respect to their trusts, and he had been informed 
by a Roman Cathohc barrister that many of 
their charities were void 1n law. His lordship’s 
proposal was carried in the committee by eighty- 
seven to seventy-six, and after several new clauses 
added to the bill, 1t passed the third reading on 
the 8th of August, and soon after became law. 

As Australia now repudiated the indignity of 
being a convict colony, and was too strong and 
wealthy to be threatened into obedience, the ques- 
tion of transportation and the disposal of our cri- 
moinals had become one of the difficult political 
problems of the day It was urgent also for an 
immediate solution, and was accordingly brought 
before the House of Lords on the 10th of May 
The first motion on this subject, which was made 
“py Earl Grey, and which still contemplated the 
idea of transportation being available for the 
uses of government as a means of punishment 
and riddance, was negatived, and a bill intro- 
duced for altering the punishment of transporta- 
tion on the 11th of July by the lord-chancellor 
In consequence of the growing repugnance to 
convict labour through all our colonies, Western 
Australia was the only one still willing to tolerate 
the infliction of penal servitude In this case, con- 
sideration was called to the number of criminals 
that might still be transported, and the crimes that 
were to be so punished It was proposed, there- 
fore, that a fourteen years’ sentence should be the 
standard for the expatriated, and this only in the 
case of flagrant offenders, while of the remainder, 
those who should have been sentenced to seven 
years, were to be kept in penal servitude for four, 
those for ten years, to undergo a home bondage 
for six, &c. These secondary punishments, in 
lieu of transportation, were deplored as a griev- 
ous necessity, and 1t was anxiously asked 1f there 
was not still some odd nook 1n the vast Australian 
continent into which our ship-loads of crime 
might be conveniently emptied. None, however, 
could be discovered, and from.sheer necessity the 
bil was passed a second and third time through 
the House of Lords. It was brought into the 
House of Commons in committee on the 9th of 
August, by Lord Palmerston, who advocated the 
proposed secondary punishment system as the 
only alternative that remained for us. He ex- 
plained that after the specified number of years 
of home servitude had expired, the convict should 
obtain a ticket-of-leave that would return him to 
society, but hable to be revoked. Here a grave 
question must arise How were these enfran- 
chised convicts to be employed? His lordship 
stated that means would be found of giving 
them employment upon the public works apart 
from the convicts, at suitable wages, from which 
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occupation, without a stigma, they might glide 
into the ordinary avocations of honest industry. 
The charge of providing this additional accommo- 
dation would indeed be borne by the public; but 
this expense would be more than compensated by 
the annual saving of the former expenditure of 
transportation. Such were the palliatives of 
that most unwelcome ticket-of-leave system, 
without which no other remedy could be devised. 
The bill, therefore, met with no further opposi- 
tion, and was passed through committee. On 
the order for the third reading, a puzzling ques- 
tion was put by Mr Keating The ticket-of- 
leave man would be guas: a free man, and 
capable of contracting obligations, and yet, he 
would be in the anomalous position of one hable 
to have his hberty abridged at the will of the 
secretary of state Here we should have a new 
class of persons introduced into society. To 
this, 1t was answered by Lord Palmerston, that 
the difficulty had already been foreseen, and 
easily surmounted. The element of hope was to 
be kept alive m the heart of the convict, while 
the liability of having his ticket-of-leave recalled, 
would teach him habits of self-control, and pre- 
vent him from lapsing into crime. The bill 
passed through all its readings, and became law. 

The affairs of India every year becoming more 
important, as well as more complex and difficult, 
were introduced into the House of Commons by 
Sir Charles Wood on the 3d of June Inaspeech 
that lasted five hours (for long speeches had now 
become too much the order of the day), he went 
over the history of India for the last twenty 
years, and showed the evils of its government 
that still brooded unredressed over the large 
mass of our eastern kingdoms and principalities. 
These evils he comprised under thiee heads— 
viz, the maladmunistration of justice, the want 
of public works, and the tenures of lands Much 
had been already accomplished for India, but 
still it did not follow that 1t possessed the best 
government that could be devised As for that 
which now existed, it might be regarded under 
two different aspects—the home government and 
that of India; and the question which he brought. 
forward was, whether this rule should continue 
in its double character, or be reduced to a single 
rule administered by a secretary of state. The 
ministerial measure which he proposed was to 
continue it in the latter character, but to abridge 
the patronage of the court of directors Their 
power of nomination to office was to be extin- 
gushed, so that civil and scientific appointments 
should depend upon merit alone. Having en- 
tered into ample detail of the contemplated 
changes by which the first head of his proposal 
—the administration of )ustice—was to be better 
adjusted, and which formed the chief subject of 
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his speech, he alluded to the others, but chiefly 
for the purpose of showing how much in these | 
departments had been done already, and how rea- ' 
sonably we might be satisfied with its amount 

The debate, which was adjourned to the 6th 
of June, was resumed by Mr J Phillimore, who 
made a fierce attack on the apologetic speech of 
Sir Charles Wood, and declared that our govern- 
ment in India could only be paralleled in the 
descriptions of that of Sicily under Verres in 
the orations of Cicero; and he condemned the 
power still left with the court of directors as 
being by far too great In the course of debate, 
heavy complaints were made of the loose state- 
ments that were brought forward respecting In- 
dia by those who had gleaned their information 
from old newspapers, pamphlets, and magazines, 
when all they required was but a little industry 
and application to explore fifty-three large folio 
volumes in which Indian proceedings were regis- 
tered Another adjournment of the debate to 
the 9th of June followed, and in the course of 
discussion, where so many personal feelings were 
at stake, our Indian government was alternately 
praised and reviled, and a change as keenly de- 
precated as 1t was earnestly urged In speaking 
upon the subject, which he could in some mea- 
sure do from personal experience, 1m consequence 
of his early residence in India, Mr Joseph Hume 
protested against the bill as premature and un- 
stutesmanlike, and that ought to be opposed at 
every stage. “No wise man,” he exclaimed, 
“would propose such a measure, and if it be, 
as I believe it is, a mad act, then it 1s the act of 
a madman.” This logical sequitur was received 
with peals of laughter, and leave was given to 
bring 1n the bill. 

To enter into the debates that followed would 
far exceed our limits. There were so many op- 
posite statements, so many assertions and con- 
tradictions, so many amendments and counter- 
amendments, that the head becomes giddy in 
their whirl, nothing, indeed, but a residence in 
India, or a deep personal interest in its bank- 
stock or snug appointments, could induce gene- 
ral readers to wade through the whole subject, 
or furnish them with a key to understand it The 
gist of the matter was thus given by Mr Mac- 
aulay —He said he should vote for the second 
reading of the bill. . . . What the country 
had a right to expect from the government was, 
not a bill that should make such a reform as 
would render all future reforms superfluous, but 
a bill that would introduce present 1mprove- 
ments, and leave a scope for further improve- 
ments when required; and such a bill was that 
under discussion. All acknowledged that, m 
some shape or other, a double government was 
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most suitable for India; and he thought that the 
changes proposed in the machinery at home— 
which absorbed too much attention—would 1m- 
part to it a greater amount of vigour and ability. 
But India must be governed in India; whatever 
might be the instructions from home, the local 
authorities must exercise a discretion As to pa- 
tronage, 1f the governor-general were allowed to 
nominate the civil servants, the most monstrous 
age of jobbing the world had ever seen would 
commence And because the plan proposed by 
the bill (he continued) would fill the service with. 
fit and superior men by the plan of competition, 
he was earnestly desirous it should pass with- 
out delay Alluding to the opportunity it also 
gave of admitting such natives into office as 
could successfully compete with European can- 
didates, he thus concluded with the exposure of 
a fallacy that had too long prevailed among our 
statesmen. “We shall not secure or prolong our 
dominion 1n India by attempting to exclude the 
natives of that country from a share m 1ts govern- 
ment, or by attempting to discourage their study 
of western learning, and I will only say further, 
that however that may be, I will never consent 
to keep them ignorant in order to keep them 
manageable, or to govern them in ignorance 1n 
order to govern them long” 

On the 28th of July, the bill, after having 
undergone several amendments, was brought he- 
fore the house for the third reading On this 
occasion an important debate originated in a 
motion of Sir J Pakington, for a clause prohi- 
biting the manufacture of salt by the East India 
Company from and after the lst of May, 1856, 
and providing that the manufacture and sale of 
that article in India should be absolutely free, 
subject only to such excise or other duties as 
might then, or from time to time, be levied upon 
it This article, it was stated, so important a 
necessary of life in other countries, was essen- 
tially so 1n India. as the chief food of the natives 
consisted of rice, but as matters now stood, the 
Himdoo had scarcely half the quantity of salt 
used by an European; that it was an inferior 
article, mixed with sand, dirt, and ashes, and 
cost one-sixth of the consumer’s time and labour 
to get money to purchase it This important 
motion, after an earnest debate, was carrie 
against the government by 117 to 107. Several 
other amendments were also agreed to, and the 
bill was finally passed amidst the loud cheering 
of the ministerial party. In the lords, the bill 
also passed through the usual stages without. 
alteration, except in the case of Sir J. Paking- 
ton’s salt clause, which was struck out In this 
form the bill was agreed to by the House of 
Commons, and afterwards became law. 
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Apprehensions of war from the aggresmons of Rusma in the East—Affairs in India—A fresh war commenced with 


the Burmese—Capture of Martaban by the British—Dnrfficulties of the campaign—Rangoon unsuccessfully 
assailed by the British—They capture Prome—Their successful expedition against Pegu—The province of 
Pegu annexed to the British empire—Defeat of Mea-Toon, the Dacoit chief—Discontent of the natives of 
South Africa with the British government—Sur Harry Smith sent as governor to the Cape of Good Hope— 
His proceedings on assuming the government—His address to the Caffre chiefse—Commencement of war— 
Defeat of the British by the Caffres at Keiskamma—Unfavourable and destructive character of the war— 
The Caffres sohcit peace—Terms on which it 1s granted—Shipwreck of the Birkenhead steamer on 1te way 
to the Caffre war—Fresh European war originating from Russa—Early designs of Russia on Turkey—Ground 
of quarrel in the claim of Russa to the guardianship of the holy sepulchre—Counter-claim of France—Inabihty 
of the Turkish sultan to satisfy the claimants—Hostile movements on the part of Russia and France—Unrea- 
sonable demands of Russia on the Porte—War commenced by Russia against Turkey—Unsuccessful attempt of 
the great powers to reconcile them—Turkish declaration of war against Russia—Interests of Brita in the 
quarrel— Discussions on the subject in the House of Lords—Precautions of the ministry to avoid hostulitiea 
and preserve peace—Lord John Russell’s statement of the whole history of the controversy—Mhilitary prepara 
tions—Naval coast volunteers bill brought into parlament—Its terms—It 1s passed—Opening of parliament 
in January, 1854—General 1mpatience for war—Du1scussion 1n the lords upon our Jong forbearance and the 
backwardness of ministers—Hume’s approval of our expenditure for warlike operations—Question in parlia- 
ment on the propriety of aiding Mahometan Turkey against Christian Russia—The subject explained and 
justified 2n the House of Lords—The combined fleets of Britain and France move forward to protect Constan- 
tinople—Movements of the Russian and Turkish armies—Early successes of the Turks—Attempts of the con- 
ference at Vienna to mediate—Russia rejects the mediation—Attack of the Russian upon the Tarkish fleet at 
Sinope—The Turks overpowered and massacred—Indignation excited by the affair at Sinope—Letter of the 
Emperor Napoleon on the subject—The Emperor of Rusma’s justification of his proceedings—Proclamation of 


war against Russa by France—Sumular proclamation of the British government, 


MIDST those great measures affect 

ing the internal welfare of the 
country with which the British 
parlament was employed during 
a session of unwonted stir and oc- 
cupation, one subject of apprehen- 
sion not only overclouded the members, but the 
public mind at large. It was, that the forty 
years of international peace which Europe had 
enjoyed—an unprecedented duration in the his- 
tory of the world—was drawing to a close at 
last; and that, true to their nature, men would 
resume their spimt of rivalry and contention, 
and war be renewed with a vigour all the more 
intense in consequence of so long a repose. These 
apprehensions arose from the East, where the 
movements of Russia seemed but the prelude of 
a fresh northern inundation by which Europe 
would ultimately be desolated, and compelled to 
commence her career anew. The demand on the 
part of the czar for the protectorate of the Greek 
Christians in Turkey, and subsequently his hos- 
tile advance upon the Turkish provinces to sub- 
stantiate his claim, were each and all made the 
subject of parliamentary inquiry and discussion. 
Many, indeed, persevered in hoping to the last 
that peace would be maintained, and therefore 
the walls of both houses echoed repeatedly to 





the assurance that there was no danger; many 
declared that Russia would stop short in her 
aggressions upon the worn-out Porte at the first 
note of an European remonstrance But the czar 
persisted in spite of remonstrance; and Britain, 
from a friendly mediator, soon found herself con- 
verted into a principal in a contest as trying 
as any she has ever yet waged for her own per- 
sonal liberties. This change, however, comes 
more properly under the history of the following 
year, from which the conflict dates its actual 
commencement. 

It was perhaps as well for Britain, when such 
a war broke out so unexpectedly, that recent 
military events in the colonies had trained and 
furnished her for a conflict nearer home; and 
that these colonial campaigns having served such 
&@ purpose, had now been happily terminated, so 
that she might avail herself of her full resources, 

The chief of these disturbances was a second 
Burmese war. The humiliation which Burmah 
had sustained in her first trial of strength with 
the Anglo-Indian government had lasted ite day; 
and the treaty of Yandaboo, by which she en- 
gaged to respect British rights and property, was 
becoming a dead letter. This was evident from 
the oppressions exercised by the native govern- 
ment upon our merchants at Rangoon, as well 
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as upon the British vessels that entered the port. flicted a severe requital upon our sailors and ma- 
On complaints of these injuries being transmitted rines. Matters were not greatly amended when 


to the governor-general, Commodore Lambert, 
with a war ship and two steamers, was sent to 
demand reparation; but al- 
though this was apparently 
given by displacing the of- 
fending governor of Ran- 
goon and appointing a suc- 
cessor, the conduct of the 
new ruler to the British 
commodore was so unsatis- 
factory and insulting, that 
the latter proclaimed the 
mouths of the river in a 
state of blockade. This pro- 
voked shots from a Burmese 
battery, which, however, was 
quickly silenced, and on ne- 
gotiations being renewed, 
the King of Ava refused the 
demands made upon him, 
which were, an apology for 
the insults offered to the Bn- 
tish messengers, compensa- 
tion to the merchants for their losses, and an 
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the troops were landed ; for they had not moved 
far when, to their astonishment, the enemy, in- 
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Temporary SrockaDE, MartTaBan —From a sketch by an Officer of the Indian Army 


stead of ensconcing themselves behind their stock- 


accredited agent of the British government to be ades as they had been wont, poured their skir- 
permitted to reside at Rangoon, according to the | mishers through the jungle upon the British 


terms of the treaty of Yandaboo Harder terms 
were to be enforced by the cannon, and an arma- 
ment of troops from the presidencies of Bengal 
and Madras under the command of Mayjor-general 
Godwin, a veteran of the first Burmese war, were 
sent to Rangoon, who reached the mouth of the 
Irrawadi river, on which that city stands, on the 
2d of April, 1852. As the Madras division had 
not yet arrived, General Godwin resolved to 
commence with the siege of Martaban, and on 
the 5th a tremendous cannonade was opened 
upon the town from the British ships, the troops 
were landed under its cover, and in a few minutes 
the walls, though defended by 5000 men, were 
scaled with but a trivial loss to the captors. 

An eastern campaign had commenced once 
more 1n earnest, and one where the invaders had 
not merely to contend with want of roads and 
means for the transport of artillery, with thick 
jungles, a hot tropical sun, and long periods of 
incessant rain, but an intelligent, brave, high- 
spirited enemy, fully aware of British superio- 
rity, and yet ready to risk the encounter. On 
these accounts the progress of our troops, not- 
withstanding their bravery and the skill of their 
old commander, was so slow and precarious, that 
not a little discontent was expressed at head- 
quarters. On the 11th, the attack on Rangoon 
was commenced from the shipping; but although 
the whole line of defences on the side of the 
river was destroyed, the fire of the Burmese in- 


flanks, and having become good shots, they ra- 
pidly picked off our men, whose dress exposed 
them to notice, while their own was obscured 
by the brushwood The stockade from which 
these skirmishers issued was at length stormed, 
although with seveie loss, but on advancing to 
Rangoon, our troops experienced a very different 
defence from that they had encountered at Mar- 
taban, and although, on the 27th of July, the 
governor-general himself, impatient at the length 
of the siege, arrived at Rangoon, hoping that his 
presence would accelerate the capture, the city 
still continued to hold out. The only counter- 
poise to this unsatisfactory progress was the cap- 
ture of Prome, for which service a besieging 
force from the main army was embarked on the 
25th of September On the 10th of October the 
Burmese abandoned its defence, “leaving in our 
possession (writes General Godwin in his de- 
spatch) an entirely evacuated town overrun with 
thick and rank vegetation, and, I regret to add, 
abounding in swamps.” 

This was but a poor recompense for so much 
labour and loss; but 1n November, a successful 
expedition against Pegu was attended with more 
profitable results. The Burmese having taken 
forcible possession of the city against the will of 
the inhabitants, the Bntish commander resolved 
to dislodge them; and for this purpose a flotilla 
under his command cast anchor, on the 20th, 
about two miles below Pegu. The landing was 
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made, the attack was commenced in gallant atyle, 
and 1000 British assailants succeeded in com- 
pletely driving out the Burmese, who mustered 
from 4000 to 5000 men, strongly entrenched 
behind their ramparts. After the British force 
had been withdrawn, the Burmese endeavoured 
to recover the city, which necessitated the re- 
turn of the captors; and on this occasion, after a 
single attack, the enemy, although very numerous 
and strongly posted, fled in all directions, and 
abandoned their purpose. The whole province 
of Pegu was thenceforth annexed, by a procla- 
mation of the governor-general, to the Bntish 
dominions in India. 

After the capture of Prome and the annexa- 
tion of Pegu, the war with Burmah may be said 
to have been closed. But the victors had still 


the task of suppressing those Dacoit chiefs who | 


had appeared on the field during the disturbed 


state of the kingdom, and who plundered friend ' 


and enemy alike. The most conspicuous of these 
marauding chiefs, called Mea-Toon, was first as- 
sailed in his stronghold, about fifteen mules 1n- 
land from Donnabew, but the small force of 
British who were sent on this expedition were 
repulsed with considerable loss A still larger 
was then sent, consisting of sailors and marines 
and 350 sepoys, but they, too, fared as their 
predecessors had done, being utterly defeated, 
with the loss of their principal officers. As such 
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King of Ava having agreed to those concessions 
which the governor-general demanded 

During this Burmese war, the British arms 
had been employed against an enemy in South 
Africa of a still more formidable description, as 
far as personal bulk, strength, and endurance 
were concerned, than the warriors of the East. 
These were the Caffres of the Cape of Good 
Hope, whose limits had been successively less- 
ened by the increase of the British colonists, 
and by their own unsuccessful aggressions when 
the formidable growth of the settlement had pro- 
voked them into open warfare Their boundary 
for many years had been the Great Fish River, 
but this had been afterwards carned backward 
to the river Kei, while the territory between it 
and the former limit, under the name of British 
Caffraria, but considered as a neutral ground, 
became a bone of contention between the Caffres 
and the colonists, These hostile demonstrations 
on the part of the former had become so formid- 
able, that a governor of military talents was 
judged necessary for the Cape, and 1m 1850, Sir 
Harry Smith, the hero of Aliwal, was appointed 
to this office One of his first proceedings was 
to repair to King William’s Town, in the centre 
of British Caffraria, and summon a meeting of 
the Caffre chiefs, who repaired to him at the 
call. But Sandilli, the principal of these not 
only in power but in talent—a sort of Caffre Ma- 


an enemy could not be despised, that course was | chiavelli, who, though young and lame, was re- 





CaFFRE CHIEF OF THE ZULU TRIBE 
From Angas’ Nilustrations of the Caffres 


finally taken which should have been adopted 
at first; a large detachment, numbering about 
1300, under the command of Sir John Cheape, 
was sent against the marauder, who was driven 
from his defences after a gallant resistance. On 
the defeat of Mea-Toon hostilities ceased, the 


garded as an oracle by his countrymen—re- 
fused to comply with the summons At this 
singular meeting, the proceedings of Sir 
Harry, if the colonial journals may be be- 
heved, were sufficiently outré. He carried a 
long stick surmounted by a brass knob, called 
the stick of peace, with which he illustrated 
his oratory, while his speech was a singular 
medley of Caffre and onental eloquence He 
railed at the chiefs for being such fools as to 
believe in a fool (Sandilli)—a boy-prophet, 
who “was all over grease, and as black asa 
coal.” Then flourishing his staff of peace, he 
exclaimed, “If you are not happy and want 
war, I will make war, and bring my troops 
from Cape Town in four days, as I came my- 
self, and I will drive you all over the Kei,and 
get Krili to drive you to the Umzimvoobo, 
and I will be there too—I was there once; 
you know it—and then get Faku to drive you 
farther; and then you will be scattered over 
the earth, as beasts of the field and vagabonds. 
But the good I will protect and assist, and be their 
father. I will kill every one that will not fight 
on my side. There is a God above, he knows 
all things.” This speech, which might have pro- 
duced marvellous effects upon a Hindoo audience, 
was utterly thrown away upon these stalwart 
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and cunning Caffres, who, while they listened | and exhausted, whatever party prevailed; while 
with demure countenances, were no doubt laugh- | the work of massacre, conflagration, and plunder, 
ing in the folds of their karoases at the governor's | which the Caffre tribes carried on with equal 
speech, so unhke the addresses of all former | cunning and daring, swept the whole range of 


British rulers. They how- 
ever shook hands with him 
in token of obedience, and 
then returned to their homes 
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to mature the intended in- 
surrection. 

The train thus laid was 
kindled by the deposition of 
Sandilli; and Sir Harry had 
searcely reached the seat of 
government when he was 
obliged once more to hurry 
to King Wilham’s Town. 
Finding that the Caffre chiefs 
would not undertake to cap- 
ture Sandulli, the governor 
resolved to accomplish the 
feat by a surprisal; and for 
this purpose Colonel Mackin- 
non was sent from Fort Cox, 
on the 24th of December, 
1850, at the head of 600 men 
With this formidable force 
the colonel proceeded up the valley of the Keis- 
kamma, and through rugged defiles, until he 
entered a narrow rocky gorge, that seemed ex- 
pressly made for the destruction of an invader, 
while his guides and advanced guard were ninety- 
two of the Caffre police armed and trained in 
British fashion, and whose fidelity under such 
tempting circumstances was implicitly trusted 
It was not to be wondered at, therefore, when 
the British infantry had fully entered within the 
gorge, that an unexpected volley from an am- 
bushed enemy came down thick upon them, and 
‘with deadly effect To retreat in such a case was 
destruction, and the troops rushed forward under 
this dangerous fire until they cleared the gorge, 
and reached a missionary station three miles dis- 
tant. Here, however, they were not safe, as the 
whole country round was in a state of insurrec- 
tion; and Colonel Mackinnon was obliged to 
commence his retreat to Fort Cox bya circuitous 
route. But there also Sir Harry Smith himself 
was shut up without means of egress, the fort 
being closely blockaded by thousands of armed 
Caffres; and when Colonel Somerset advanced 
from Fort Hare to his relief, his troops were 
defeated and driven back by the Caffres, who 
now fought with muskets as well as assegais, 
and could wage a close hand-to-hand encounter 
with British soldiers as well as one of missiles 
In this manner the war went on during the 
following year, with a succession of desperate 
skirmishes, by which our troops were thinned 
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CaFFRES ATTACKING INFANTRY IN KEISKAMMA GORGE 


From the Illustrated London News, !8o! 


frontier, and drove the British settlers across the 
boundary rivers, and into the settlements below, 
although these were scarcely places of safety any 
longer To deepen the confusion, large bodies 
of Hottentots, under the leading of some desert- 
ers from the Cape corps, forsook their old alle- 
giance to the Bntish government, and made com- 
mon cause with the now successful Caffres. In 
September, the followimg summary, published in 
a Cape journal, gives a melancholy account of 
the nature and effects of this war — 

“The ravages of the enemy continue to be most 
distressing Having dispersed themselves over 
an intra-colonial zone, of a breadth varying from 
thirty to eighty miles, very little of farm stock 
or produce has escaped destruction Beginning 
at Turka, where the Cradock district approaches 
British Caffraria, we may enumerate the various 
places as we proceed southward, by Somerset, 
Uitenhage, and eastward through Albany, till we 
arrive at Victoria, adjoining the posts maintained 
by his excellency in Caffraria, and everywhere 
the same melancholy tale of woe has to be re- 
peated locks carried off, homesteads burned 
to ashes, the most vigilant of the colonists barely 
escaping with their lives, the incautious every- 
where shot down by parties in ambush—are, we 
regret to say, the general features of the narra- 
tive 9 

In this manner, a desultory but most harass- 
ing warfare of skirmishes and surprises was con- 
tinued throughout the following year (1852), by 
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which not only the present prosperity of the 
Cape of Good Hope asa British colony was sorely 
diminished, but our future tenure made a matter 
of doubt and muiusgiving. We might slay the 
Caffres in hundreds, but when they requited 
the loss by tens or fives of Buitish tioops who 
perished in the struggle, the advantage was 
clearly on the side of the savages, whose numbers 
would have wasted us out in such a protracted 
campaigning. Besides, it was evident that the 
longer the contest was continued the enemy was 
daily becoming more skilful and daring, and 
therefore the better fitted for future resistance, 
even though the present insurrection should be 
put down These considerations weighed with 
the reflective, and induced a desire for the paci- 
fication of South Africa, a measure which could 
now be accomplished with honour, in consequence 
of the able and successful admunistration of 
General Cathcart, who had succeeded Sir Harry 
Smith as governor and commander in-chief. The 
overture came from Sandulli himself, the prime 
mover and chief support of the Caffre rebellion, 
who now humbly sued for peace and pardon, 
declaring that he had “no more strength to fight 
the English,” that he had been driven from his 
country, and that he had comphed with the gov- 
ernor’s command by re-crossing the Kei He 
now particularly wished to know what district 
would be assigned for the occupation of himself 
and his people. As the Amatolas and other 
districts formerly occupied by the principal in- 
surgents were declared forfeited to the crown, 
it was necessary to drive Sandilli and his people 
farther back into the mtenor, and the country 
between the Kei and the great north road lead- 


ing to the Windvogelberg, and bounded on the ! 


north by the Thomas river, and the south by 
the country of the chief Umhala, was assigned 
to him, this grace, however, was fettered by the 
conditions that he should surrender the muskets 
he had taken from the British, remain 1n allegn- 
ance to the Queen of England, and not trespass 
within the Amatolas, on pain -of being dealt with 
by martial law. These hard terms were reluc- 
tantly accepted, and Sandilli and his numerous 
tribe retired to their new home, about 200 miles 
to the north of theold. How long this peace will 
continue, or under what plea or pretext it will 
be broken, no one can foresee; but that it will not 
long endure, seems an absolute certainty. A 
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In a war that was otherwise so trivial and un- 
eventful, one instance of heroism occurred which 
even the proud ages of chivalry could not parallel. 
It was exhibited in the shipwreck of the Birken- 
head, a government iron steamer, on the 26th of 
February, 1852. This vessel was conveying de- 
tachments from several of our regiments to the 
seat of war, under Lieutenant-colonel Alexander 
Seton, of the 74th regiment of Highlanders (who 
had succeeded to the command on the death of 
Colonel Fordyce), and had proceeded on her voy- 
age from Simon’s Bay, when she suddenly struck 
upon a sunken rock near the shore, off Point 
Danger. The shock was so tremendous that the 
iron plates of the ship’s bottom gave way, the 
cabin was quickly filled with water, and 1t was 
evident that in a few minutes more the vessel 
would be engulfed among the breakers It was 
as yet only two o'clock im the morning, with 
no hght but that of the stars, but in an instant 
the deck was crowded with the alarmed passen- 
gers, and, while death was imminent, only two 
of the ship’s boats were available for service 
To rush into the boats, at the msk of swamping 
them, would have been the impulse of the selfish; 
to fling themselves into the sea, in the hope of 
reaching the shore, but only to sink each other 
by their overcrowding, or perish among the 
breakers, and by the sharks that were on the 
alert, would have been the headlong attempt even 
of the bravest But nothimg of the kind in either 
way was done; and never was the power of mili- 
tary discipline, or the worth of fearless, unflinch- 
ing courage, or the moral grandeur of self-sacri- 
ficing devotedness more conspicuously displayed 
than in this moment of terrible trial. At the 
word of Colonel Seton the soldiers drew up upon 
the reeling and loosening deck as if they had been 
upon parade, they obeyed his orders as calmly 
as if they had been executing the usual move- 
ments of the drill. The brave humane heart of 
the colonel was first directed to the safety of 
those who could least help themselves, and whose 
fate would otherwise have been certain—to the 
women, the chi'dren, and the sick on board—and 
they were earefully conveyed into the boats, 
which, in the first instance, were given up for 
their especial service; and, by this arrangement, 
all the helpless were saved without a single ex- 
ception. And now only were the strong and 
vigorous to look to their own safety, after they 


fearless, high-spirited, pastoral people like the | had so nobly discharged their duty to others; 
Caffres, cannot be content with such narrow and while several betook themselves to swim- 
limits in the territory that was once their own, | ming, or committed themselves to pieces of float- 


und even already they manifest rebellious symp- | 


toms, that only wait a fit opportunity for the 
outbreak. Should this occur, a fresh Caffre war 
will more than renew the difficulties and dangers 
of our South African colonists. 


ing timber, the vessel parted amid-ships, and 
went down with the greater part of the officers 
and soldiers, with whom self-preservation had 
been only the latest subject of anxiety. In this 
fatal catastrophe 357 officers and soldiers, and 
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60 seamen perished, while nearly 200 lives were 
saved—and this, too, in a crisis where, but for 
these arrangements, and the fidelity with which 
they were executed, nearly all might have been 
lost. These soldiers, also, be it observed, were 
not veterans, but for the most part young re- 
cruits, who had never been under fire, and yet 
they calmly stood in a breach more dismaying 
than that of Badajoz or St Sebastian, and saw 
the boats, their last hope of safety, depart from 
them without a murmur. But what shall we say 
of the controlling might of that noble leader who 
directed their movements, and whom, even to the 
death, they were proud to obey? It was his last 
as well as his first field of action, if such it might 
be termed, but the event which bereaved the 
service of such an officer showed how much it 
had lost, and what a name he might have achieved 
for himself in the annals of modern warfare. We 
have been thus particular in the catastrophe of 
the Birkenhead, as it was a unique specimen of 
heroism, in which the coolest courage and intre- 
pid daring were combined with the purest hu- 
manity and disinterestedness; and as such, it 
roused the emulation of our soldiers, and was the 
parent of similar achievements in the subsequent 
campaigns of the Crimea and India As long as 
the British army nurses such a spirit as that which 
was shown upon the deck of the Birkenhead, and 
possesses such officers as Colonel Seton, our coun- 
try, let the enemy be who they may, has nothing 
to fear.' 

We now turn our record to that momentous 
European war in which we were subsequently 
involved. In this case it came, not from France, 
whose revolutionary spirit in 1848 had filled us 
with apprehension, and against whose anticipated 
attacks we had been carefully arming, but from 
Russia, a country with which we had lived in 
fmendship, and whose growing power we had 
fostered as a counterpoise to that of France 
Little did our politicians foresee, even till the 
last hour, how diligently they would toil to undo 
their own work, and how cordially France and 
England would unite their banners in a common 
cause. But a new era in the history of human 
progress seems to have commenced, and to pro- 
ceed by steps upon which the statesmanship de- 


! A mural tablet was lately erected by government at Chelsea 
Hospital, bearing the following inscription —‘‘ This monument 
1s erected, by command of her Majesty Queen Victoria, to record 
the heroic constancy and unbroken discipline shown by Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Seton, 74th Highlanders, and the troops em- 
barked under his command, on board the Birkenhead, when 
that vessel was wrecked off the Cape of Good Hope, on the 26th 
of February, 1852, and to preserve the memory of the officers, 
non-commissioned officers, and men, who perished on that occa- 
sion Their names were as follows—(here the names of the 
officers, and the regiments to which the privates belonged, are 
given), 1n all, 357 officers and men The names of the privates 
will be found on brass plates adjomuing " 
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rived from the experience of the past is unable 
to calculate. 

Since the days of Peter the Great, Russia had 
never ceased to turn a covetous eye towards Tur- 
key: the possession of that country seemed to 
her nothing more than her birthright, as she was 
the great metropolitan head and representative 
of the Greek church, and, from the gradual 
decay of the Turkish power, 1t was thought only 
@ question of time for the Russian dominion to 
be established upon the banks of the Hellespont, 
and the cross replaced upon the dome of Santa 
Sophia. When the opportunity had arrived, a 
cause of quarrel was not difficult to find, and 
Russia estabhshed her claim upon monks, relics, 
and shrines. Such pretensions are strange to the 
politicians of the mimeteenth century, but the 
cause of quarrel was precisely fitted to the semi- 
barbarism of the Russian intellect, while 1t im- 
parted to such an unjust aggression the sanctions 
of a holy war 

From the beginning of the sixteenth century 
to the nineteenth, the guardianship of the holy 
places in Palestine had been a ground of conten- 
tion between the Greek and Latin churches, the 
former represented by the Czars of Russia, and 
the latter by the sovereigns of France Indepen- 
dently of anything hke religious feeling, a point 
of honour was at issue, in which neither party 
would yield to his rival, and, to complicate this 
singular debate, which was waged with a full 
amount of the odzuwm theologecum, the umpire of 
the quarrel was necessarily a Mahometan—even 
the Sultan of Turkey, and august representative 
of the caliphs, in whose territories the places 
in question were situated, and without whose 
imperial hatte - scherzff, or imperial ordinance, 
the decrees of the contending sovereigns could 
have no effect. In 1850 this controversy had 
become so keen, especially about the possession 
of certain nooks and portions of the church 
of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, that the 
bewildered Turkish government knew not how 
to arbitrate, and endeavoured to preach peace 
to both parties, but in vain When a joint 
commission from France and Russia had been 
unable to decide, the case was transferred to a 
Turkish special council of state, and the result 
was a firman of the sultan, in March, 1852, by 
which the different pieces of the church were 
apportioned among the rivals according to old 
treaty or tradition Even this, however, was not 
enough; for, while a key to the church was 
granted to both parties, the Greek (or Russian) 
monks were offended, and claimed the sole pos- 
session of this precious key. And thus wrote 
the Russian ambassador, Count Nesselrode, upon 
this most momentous decision —“ The efforts of 
the French embassy have triumphed at Constan- 
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tinople. Not only has the firman, sanctioned by 
the sultan’s hatti-schenff, not been executed at 
Jerusalem, but 1t has been treated with derision 
by the sultan’s ministers. To the indignation of 
the whole Greek popuiation, the key of the church 
ef Bethlehem has been made over to the Latins, 
#0 as publicly to demonstrate their religious su- 
premacy in the East.” 

It is sufficiently evident that when the same 
privilege was conceded to both parties indi:ffer- 
ently, no supremacy to either was conceded. But 
Nesselrode and his court thought differently; and 
with them less than all was nothing. To enforce 
the correctness of this conclusion, a Russian force 
was marched towards the frontier of Moldavia; 
while, on the other hand, the entrance of a French 
fleet into the Dardanelles was threatened, unless 
the Latin monks obtained the possession of the 
tomb of the Virgin one day exclusively for them- 
selves. While the Turkish government was thus 
about to be crushed in the collision of two such 
powers, Prince Menschikoff arrived as Russian 
ambassador at Constantinople, and, from his ar- 
rogant tone, as well as secret proposals, it was 
evident that his mission aimed at something 
more than the possession of keys and holy se- 
pulchres. It was nothing less than the full in- 
dependence of the Greek church m Turkey— 
the establishment of an wnperrum en emperro, of 
which his imperial master would necessarily be 
the sovereign. Such a demand was inadmissi- 
ble, and rejected accordingly, upon which Mens- 
chikoff left Constantinople in high dudgeon. 
To mght itself in the estimation of Europe, which 
with Turkey was now a matter of some import- 
ance, an official note from its government to the 
different embassies announced the terms that had 
been proposed, and their decided refusal, and, in 
full apprehension of the consequences, notwith- 
standing the pacific assurances of the Emperor 
of Russia, the note thus concluded —‘“‘ Neverthe- 
legs, no direct assurance having been given to 
the Porte to the effect that there will be no war, 
and preparations going forward on a large scale, 
in the localities bordering on the Ottoman em- 
pire, the Porte, animated by no hostile intention, 
and as a simple measure of prudence, feels com- 
pelled to take measures of self-defence.” To re- 
move also every substantial ground of complaint 
from his Christian subjects, and their fellow- 
religionists of Europe, the sultan issued a firman 
at the end of May, 1853, by which the privileges 
of the Greek church in Turkey, so imperilled by 
late events as well as old abuses, were ratified 
and confirmed in the most express terms. Hav- 
ing performed this act of justice, the Turkish 
government prepared for war, which now seemed 
to be inevitable. 

This event commenced in earnest on the 2d 
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and 3d of July, 1853, when two divisions of Rus- 
sian troops crossed the Pruth, under the com- 
mand of Prince Gortschakoif. In this way the 
provinces of Moldavia and Wallachia were occu- 
pied by the enemy, and Turkey in self-defence 
provoked to resistance. In consequence of this 
Russian movement, 2 combined English and 
French fleet were sent to Besika Bay, near the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, for the purpose of 
watching those further movements 1n which both 
powers had so deep an interest; while, to put a 
stop to the war at the commencement, the repre- 
sentatives of the four great powers held a con- 
ference at Vienna, and drew up terms of agree- 
ment, which were submitted to both parties, but, 
while Russia offered to accede to them, the Turk- 
ish government refused, unless some alterations 
were made in the language in which its provi- 
sions were expressed Although the negotiating 
powers were offended at the refusal, yet they 
were soon compelled to acknowledge that the 
Ottoman Porte was in the mght These terms 
were therefore modified according to the wish of 
the latter, but 1t was now the turn of the czar 
to reject them, which he accordingly did. It was 
evident that matters had gone too far to be 
settled by diplomatic arbitration Besides, the 
arbitrators had already committed a diplomatic 
blunder, by producing a note which required 
such amendment, and thus affording to both 
rival parties a loophole of escape. 

During this period of mingled negotiation and 
aggression, a peace party in Turkey, headed by 
Redschid Pacha, conscious of the now decayed 
state of their empire, and devout believers in the 
old prophecy that they were to be finally driven 
out of Constantimople, and sent back to the 1n- 
terior of Asia, were chiefly anxious to procrasti- 
nate the coming of the evil hour, and with this 
view, they were ready to purchase a continuance 
of peace, even at the price of submission. But 
the war party, which was now the popular cause, 
clamoured for hostilities with a vehemence that 
threatened to garnish the walls of the seraglio 
with the heads of all who gainsaid them. “You 
are now listening,” they menacingly exclaimed 
in the council chamber, where they sought and 
compelled an audience,—“ you are now listening 
to foreign and infidel ambassadors, who are the 
enemies of the faith we are the children of the 
Prophet; we have an army, and that army cries 
out with us for war, to avenge the insults which 
the Giaours have heaped upon us.” Thus 2 was 
that the fanaticism of Christian Russia was to be 
met with the equal fervour of Moslem pride and 
intolerance, and on both sides the conflict was to 
be distinguished by the revolting characteristics 
of a religious warfare. The popular outcry bore 
down all opposition, and on the 5th of October, 
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1853, the Ottoman Porte published a formal de- 
claration of war against Russia. In this note 
the real and political motive of the Russian 1n- 
‘vasion was stripped of its religious pretensions, 
and exposed throughout with Turkish brevity 
and ampheity. “Even supposing,” it said, “that 
Russia had a subject of complaint in relation 
to the holy places, she ought to have circum- 
scribed her actions and solicitations within the 
limits of this question alone, and ought not to 
have raised pretensions which the object of her 
complaints could not sustain. She ought not, 
moreover, to have taken measures of intimidation, 
such as sending her troops to the frontiers, and 
making naval preparations at Sebastopol, on the 
subject of a question which might have been 
settled amicably between the two powers But 
it is evident that what has taken place is totally 
contrary to an intention of amicable settlement ” 

In the meantime, how had Bnitain been em- 
ployed in an event upon which she had so much 
at stake? Onthe 25th of April, when the move- 
ments of the Emperor of Russia had excited 
public alarm, and occasioned an anxious inquiry, 
the Earl of Clarendon assured the lords in the 
upper house that Turkey had nothing to fear, 
that the mission of Prince Menschikoff was for 
the purpose of placing the matter of the holy 
shrines on a permanent footing, that the naval 
and mulitary preparations of Russia had been 
greatly exaggerated, and that our government 
had full reliance on the pacific declarations of the 
ezar. Finally, he assured the house that in rela- 
taon to Turkey there was no danger of the 
peace of Europe bemg disturbed On the 27th 
of May, when the mission of Menschikoff was 
better understood, and the designs of Russia 
were more clearly manifested, the question was 
again brought before both Houses of Pailiament 
But 1n reply, Lord Clarendon in the lords alluded 
to the reserve he must maintain while negotia- 
tions were actually pending, stated that Menschi- 
-koff’s mission was not ended as yet, and declared 
that the ambassadors of France and England now 
at the Porte were completely at one in maintain- 
ing the tranquillity of Europe, by upholding 
the independence of the Turkish empire A 
similar reply was given in the commons by Lord 
Jobn Russell. Only three days later, when 
Menschikoff’s hostile departure from Constan- 
tanople was known, and when war was almost cer- 
tain to follow, the question in parliament now 
was as to the probability of the British fleet 
reaching the Dardanelles before that of Russia 
‘could arrive, and the apprehension of the mem- 
bers was quieted with the assurance that our 
ships would be at their station two days earlier 
than the Russian armament. 

Events now crowded thick and fast; the elec- 
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tric wires of the telegraph were kept in incessant 
action, and the public mind of England in a state 
of constayt excitement. But the march of the 
Russian troops across the Pruth, and the occupa- 
tion of the Danubian provinces of Moldavia and 
Wallachia, with the manifesto of the czar an- 
nouncing and justifying the measure, seemed to 
make all further hopes of peace a delusion; and 
on the 27th of June and 11th of July, ministers 
were urgently asked if these reports were true, 
and if government had been officially formed 
of them. But to these the answers were so vague 
and unsatisfactory, although the subject was 
repeatedly brought before both houses, that the 
general impatience could be restrained no longer, 
and an attempt was made to break the spell mn 
which the government had enveloped the sub- 
yect, by a demand for the documents 1n their pos- 
session, but to this stern ultimatum it was an- 
swered on the part of the ministers, that the 
production of these would be detrimental to the 
public service As long indeed as the last hn- 
gering shadow of a hope of peace remained, every 
care had been taken to avoid hostilities, e:ther 
by the production of a diplomatic note or verbal 
expression of feeling, for 1t was felt that if hos- 
tilities commenced, they would be nothing less 
than the beginning of a great European war. 
But in Britain such silence has its limits, and 
there are emergencies in which the most taciturn 
reserve in high places 1s compelled to speak out. 
A full revelation was therefore made on the 16th 
of August, in the House of Commons, according 
to his previous promise, by Lord John Russell. 
On entering office his atténtion had been called 
to the controversy respecting the holy places; 
and from the starting-point of Menschikoff’s em- 
bassy, his lordship proceeded to recapitulate the 
negotiations upon the subject, until both the 
French and English government had been startled 
by the czar’s new and extravagant demands. 
This alarm had been increased by the Russian 
preparations, both naval and military, for the 
invasion of the Danubian provinces, and there- 
fore the French and British fleets had simul- 
taneously entered the Dardanelles, for the pro- 
tection of Turkey Even at this stage, however, 
every effort had been made to prevent a declara- 
tion of war; and for this purpose, the note of 
Vienna had been drawn up, and subscribed by 
the four powers. That note had already been 
accepted by the czar; but even if it should be 
agreed to by the sultan also, there would still 
remain the question of the evacuation of the pro- 
vinces, and unless Russia consented to abandon 
them, no settlement could be satisfactory. As to 
the means by which this object is to be obtained, 
and the mode of operation, these, his lordship 
said, must be left to our executive government. 
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As for the French and English fleets in Besika 
Bay, there they might be allowed to remain, 
without being considered as an equivalent to the 
military occupation of the provinces, until peace 
should be secured, and the Russian troops with- 
drawn. “TI will only say further,” he added in 
conclusion, “that this question of the mainten- 
ance of Turkey is one that must always require 
the attention—and I may say the vigilant atten- 
tion—of any person holding in his hands the 
foreign affairs of this country. This, however, 
can only be secured by a constant union between 
England and France—by a thorough concert and 
constant communication between those two great 
powers.” At the close of the long discussion 
which followed, Lord Palmerston expressed his 
conviction that Turkey had still within itself the 
elements of life and prosperity; and he believed 
that the course adopted by her majesty’s govern- 
ment was a sound policy, deserving the approba- 
tion of the country, and which it would be the 
duty of every British government to pursue. 

As it was now full time to be intent on muli- 
tary preparation, a government plan connected 
with this was brought before the House of Com- 
mons previous to the close of the session, by Sir 
James Graham, entitled “the naval coast volun- 
teers bill.” It was based upon the voluntary 
enlistment principle, instead of the compulsion 
practised in the sea-service, and calculated for 
the fishermen, bargemen, lightermen, and per- 
sons employed in the coasting service, who 
hved upon our shores These men, Sir James 
stated, would not be unwilling in a time of peace 
to be trained for a short period 1n each year to 
the use of great guns—a service for which their 
nautical habits had mm some measure already 
fitted them These volunteer marines were to 
be enlisted on the same terms as were held out 
to landsmen for the militia service, by a bounty 
of £6, the payment to be extended over such a 
period as the admiralty might think fit; and 
their pay while on duty was to be equal to that 
of an able seaman in the ‘royal navy Their 
period of enlistment was not to exceed five years; 
that of their training was to be twenty-eight 
days, to be conducted either ashore or afloat; 
and when at sea, they were not to be taken 
more than fifty leagues from the coast of 
Great Britain or Ireland, or one hundred 1n the 
case of actual service. Such were the principal 
features of the bill, by which, in a season of war 
or invasion, Sir James hoped that 18,000 or 
20,000 men could be mustered for the defence of 
our shores—men in the prime of life, inspired 
with the national character of British seamen, 
and trained to the use of arms, who would prove 
a powerful auxiliary to our advantages of steam 
navigation. The bill passed without opposition 
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through both Houses of Parliament On the 20th 
of August, the prorogation of parliament was 
performed by commission, and with the usual 
ceremonies. After an amount and variety of 
labour that was altogether unusual, 1m which 104 
bills had passed into law, and only two been re- 
jected, the close was in gloomy anticipations, not 
only of a deficient harvest over the whole of 
Europe, but a general war, of which the advan- 
cing shadows were at hand 

Under these melancholy auspices, the par- 
liament was opened by her majesty in person 
on the 30th of January, 1854. In the royal 
speech much importance was attached to the 
efforts which government had made for the pre- 
servation of peace; but the necessary secrecy 
with which these had been accompanied, as well 
as the shifting uncertainty that still continued 
to attend them, had been productive of no 
small amount of public impatience and resent- 
ment. Since war appeared inevitable, the nation 
was eager to plunge into 1t at once, and learn the 
best or the worst that might follow. And this 
impatience found ample utterance in the House 
of Lords, when her majesty’s address was under 
consideration The Marquis of Clanricarde de- 
clared that he was sorry he could not agree in 
the expressions used in the speech with regard 
to the efforts of the government to preserve peace. 
These efforts, it seemed to him, had been so 
characterized by vacillation and inconsistency, 
that, in point of fact, neither parliament nor the 
world knew what the determination of the gov- 
ernment really was. Warfare was talked of, but 
no one knew with whom we were at war. Nay, 
no one could say whether we were at war or not. 
But if public rumours were true, we were at 
war, and if so, why was the government afraid 
to state the fact? Another point of complaint, 
his lordship added, was, that no information on 
the eastern question had been afforded to the 
public, so that the inhabitants of other and un- 
constitutional countries were in a better position 
to form an opinion of the state of affairs than 
the people of constitutional England. It was 
impossible to avoid coming to the conclusion 
that all this uncertainty was owing to the differ- 
ence of opinion on the eastern question which 
prevailed in the cabinet, the result of which 
division was, that every step taken in the matter 
bore evidence of a compromise between the con- 
flicting parties. The character of England had 
sank immeasurably among continental nations 
through the conduct of the government in this 
affair. The “sneer” went round that we were 
afraid. This expression by the noble marquis 
of the popular feeling, called forth on the part of 
the Earl of Clarendon as full a justification of 
the ministers in the course of policy they had 
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hitherto seen fit to puraue. As they were re- 
sponsible to parliament, they were not called upon 
to publish their acts before the legislature met, 
in imitation ef those governments who had no 
parliament to which they owned responsibility. 
Revelations also might, on certain contingencies, 
have been inconvenient and damaging to the 
cause of peace. With regard to the taunt of cow- 
ardice which had been thrown out against the 
administration, this Lord Clarendon indignantly 
denied. What they had done was under a deep 
conviction of the value of peace, which they 
deemed worth any sacrifice except that of national 
honour. He illustrated this by a minute detail 
of the diplomatic tergiversations of Russia, 
through which our ministers, still hoping for a 
peaceful adjustment, had avoided committing 
this country to the perils and uncertainties of 
war, and by this pacific conduct they had placed 
the Emperor of Russia in an evil position, by 
making him the cause of aggression and sole 
author of the war. Moreover, this very delay 
had been serviceable to the Turks, who had thus 
obtained much valuable time for completing their 
warlike preparations, while 1 would justify the 
cause to the British public, should our going to 
war be inevitable. In the course of discussion 
in the lords, Earl Grey delivered a pertinent re- 
mark, which, had it been attended to at the 
time, and laid up for prompt accomplishment, 
might have averted much future disappoimtment 
and disaster. He was not quite satisfied that we 
should have interfered at all in the dispute 
between Russia and Turkey. If, however, as he 
feared, war was inevitable, it should be carried 
on with vigour and unanimity, and he trusted 
to find the defect in the naval and military ser- 
vices which long peace might have fostered, 
promptly removed, and young and imtelligent 
officers appointed to the command. 

The discussions both in the lords dnd the com- 
mons upon the approaching crisis, which every 
day appeared more inevitable, were both keen 
and frequent, but at each debate the asperity 
with which the delay of the ministers had been 
blamed, became more temperate, until it settled 
into a general conviction that they could scarcely 
have acted otherwise than they did, that, in fact, 
they had acted well and wisely, both for the hon- 
our and interests of the country. The strength 
of this conviction was remarkably manifested on 
the 22d of February, when the report from the 
committee of supply, communicating their votes 
of men and money, was brought before the House 
of Commons. On this occasion Mr Joseph 
Hume, the keenest guardian of the public purse 
that ever kept watch upon the national trea- 
sury, opened the discussion, by observing that 
this was the first time since he had been in 
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parliament that he had not taken part in the 
question of voting the number of men for the 
public service. He deprecated the manner in 
which the government, and especially Lord 
Aberdeen, had been attacked, and expressed it 
as his opinion, that they had deserved the thanks 
of the country for having exhausted every effort 
for the preservation of peace. The official papers, 
he declared, as far as they went, showed that 
the past and the present admumustration had 
done everything in their power to keep aloof 
from the quarrel between the Latin and Greek 
churches, and to termmate the dispute between 
Russia and Turkey They had been deceived by 
over-confidence. The shame, however, was not 
upon them, but upon the deceiver. Under the 
circumstances, he approved the increase of the 
navy, which he thought moderate, and consid- 
ered that the measures taken by the government 
were fit and proper to protect the hberties of man- 
kind against the encroachments of a barbarian 
power Thus testified the venerable octogenarian, 
whose cautious understanding so many years had 
only ripened into fuller maturity, and whose 
feelings had been mellowed when those of others 
are so often soured or dried up After this, who 
could cry out against the expensiveness of war- 
like preparations, or preach peace upon the plea 
of economy ? 

Another important feature in the approach- 
ing contest, was a consideration of the question 
how far such countries as France and England 
could be justified in waging a war against 
Christian Russia, in support of Turkey and 
Mahometanism? The question thus stated had 
often been urged already, and it was neces- 
sary, both for the vindication of England and 
the satisfaction of the public mind, that it should 
be fairly met and dealt with. On this account, 
@ motion was made in the House of Lords on the 
10th of March, by the Earl of Shaftesbury, for 
papers respecting the condition of Christianity 
in Turkey. In common with the general desire 
of Christendom, he wished that both parties had 
been removed from their actual positions, yet 
still, being compelled to choose, he infinitely pre- 
ferred the Turkish to the Russian civilization. 
He quoted authorities to show that while Pro- 
testantism was largely on the increase among 
the Turkish Christians, no difficulties were in- 
terposed by the Ottoman government to religious 
instruction; full permission was given to teach, 
and to print religious books, many of which were 
issued in the Turkish language. In Russia, on 
the contrary, his lordship showed that no religious 
movement was permitted; the Bible in the 
Russian tongue was prohibited, and even the im- 
portation of Hebrew Bibles; while as to Christian 
missions, these were also forbid by the Russian 
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government, even to the heathen who were 
under its dominion. With all this, the Greek 
priesthood were continually intriguing for the 
aupremacy of their own church; the Russian 
consuls were employed in the same object, and 
while the result was tyranny and coercion, the 
British government was repeatedly compelled to 
interfere against the arrogant proceedings of these 
consular apostles. This, indeed, was the secret 
of the czar’s proceedings; and the true meaning 
of Prince Menschikoffs note was, the exclusive 
aggrandizement of the Greek church in the 
Turkish dominions, by the extinction of every 
act in favour of Protestantism for the last twenty 
years; and during these twenty years Turkey 
had permitted more for the advancement of civi- 
lization than Russia during four hundred. These 
statements were cordially received by the house, 
and the motion was agreed to. 

But even while these peaceful negotiations 
were pending, the war had already been com- 
menced on the part of Russia, by her occupation 
of the Danubian provinces—an aggression which, 
in connection with the military events to which 
it led, will be detailed in the history of the Cri- 
mean campaign, of which 1t forms an important 
episode And yet, even although hostilities had 
thus commeneed in earnest, and such heavy 
blows been struck, the conference at Vienna had 
not ceased to mediate; and on the 5th of Decem- 
ber, the following collective note was addressed 
to the Turkish government —“The undersigned 
representatives of Austria, France, Great Britain, 
and Prussia, assembled at a conference at Vienna, 
have received instructions to declare that their 
respective governments behold with profound 
regret the commencement of hostilities between 
Russia and the Porte, and desire exceedingly, 
by interposing between the belligerent powers, 
to prevent any fresh effusion of blood, and to put 
an end to a state of things which menaces 
seriously the peace of Europe. Russia having 
given an assurance that she was disposed to 
treat, and the undersigned not doubting that the 
Porte is animated by the same spirit, they re- 
quest, in the name of their respective govern- 
ments, to be informed on what conditions the 
Ottoman empire would consent to negotiate a 
treaty of peace.” 

The application, though so late, did not seem 
in vain Turkey, as the power in greatest jeo- 
pardy, and that had most to lose, was willing to 
negotiate anew upon the status quo, when an 
event occurred which gave all further hope of 
peace to the winds. Irritated at the successes of 
the Turks on the Danube, and eager to recover 
her military prestige, Russia resolved to abandon 
her professions of a defensive warfare, for a blow 
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though it might bring the whole allied powers. 
to her gates. The Asiatic coast of the Black 
Sea, to which the Turks had been sending rein- 
forcements, was selected for the feat; and the. 
harbour of Sinope, a town half-way between 
Trebizond and Constantinople, and about a 
hundred leagues from either, was the place whene 
the storm was to burst. There the Turkish fleet, 
to the number of seven frigates, three corvettes, 
and two smaller vessels, were anchored, but in 
very unskilful order, in the harbour, when on 
the 30th of November the Ruasian fleet, consist— 
ing of six sail of the line, two sailing frigates, and 
three steamers, unexpectedly bore down upan 
them. An action immediately commenced; but 
although the Turks fought with their wonted 
obstinacy, their inferiority, not only im ships, 
men, and cannon, but also in position and nau- 
tical skill, made resistance so hopeless, that in an 
action which lasted two hours and a half, they 
lost 4000 men, while all their ships were de- 
stroyed or rendered useless except a Turkish 
steamer, which escaped under a heavy fire of 
broadsides, and carried the tidings to Constanti- 
nople. 

By this horrible deed, which resembled a 
massacre and a butchery, rather than a battle, 
the Czar of Russia behed his professions, upon 
the strength of which the alhed powers had con- 
tinued in treaty he had also grossly insulted 
England and France, whose combined fleets at 
that time were lying at anchor in the Bosphorus. 
A day’s sail would have brought them to the 
scene of outrage, either to prevent or avenge it; 
but in the present state of affairs such a move- 
ment was impossible ‘The object (wrote Lord 
Clarendon to the British minister at St. Peters- 
burg) with which the combined fleets were sent 
to Constantinople was not to attack Russia, 
but to defend Turkey, and the English and 
French ambassadors were informed that the 
fleets were not to assume an aggressive position, 
but that they were to protect the Turkish terri- 
tory from attack.” This was on the understand- 
ing that whatever naval operations were under- 
taken would be confined to the Russian coasts of 
Asia, and a defensive warfare on the part of 
Russia ; “ but the sultan’s squadron (Lord Clar- 
endon continued) was destroyed while at anchor 
in a Turkish harbour, and where, consequently, 
the English and French fleets, if they had been 
present, would have protected it, and would have 
repelled the attack.” After the battle, indeed, 
the suddenness of which took all by surprise, the 
allied fleet sent two frigates to report the mo- 
tions of the enemy; but not a Russian ship was. 
to be seen: at the close of the engagement they 
had hastily withdrawn and taken shelter in 
Sebastopol. 
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The event at Sinope, whieh excited equal in- 
dignation m France and England, drew those 
countries more closely together against their 
common enemy, and inspired them with a more 
ardent spirit of resistance. The firat result of 
this was the entrance of their combined fleet 
into the Black Sea, for the purpose of active m- 
terference 1n any attack that might be made upon 
the ports and coasts of Turkey—a movement 
against which Russia absurdly cried out as an 
iniquitous interposition. It was justified, how- 
ever, and that too by no less a diplomatist than 
Louis Napoleon himself, in an autograph letter 
to the czar. “The affair at Sinope (he wrote) 
was for us as painful as 1t was unexpected; for it 
matters httle to us whether or not the Turks 
wished to convey munitions of war to the Russian 
territory In fact, Russian ships attacked Turk- 
ish vessels in the waters of Turkey, while those 
vessels were riding quietly at anchor 1n a Turkish 
port The Turkish vessels were destroyed, in 
spite of the assurance that there was no wish to 
commence an aggressive war, and 1n spite of the 
vicinity of our squadrons. It was no longer our 
policy which received a check, it was our military 
honour. . . . Out of this feeling arose the 
order given to our squadrons to enter the Black 
Sea, and to prevent by force, if necessary, the re- 
currence of a similar event” The answer which 
the Emperor of Russia returned on the 9th of 
February was still unctuous with peaceful pro- 
fezsions, and held out hopes of an amicable nego- 
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tiation, while he was making arrangements for a 
war at outrance. This was manifested by the 
fact, that only a day after his letter had been 
written, he issued a ukase for a military levy 
throughout his dominions, of nine men in every 
thousand of the adult male population. This 
order was speedily followed by a proclamation, 
in which the blame of all that was to follow was 
transferred to those who were thenceforth to be 
regarded as the chief enemies of Russia. After 
declaiming upon the moderation and justice of 
his demands, and his hopes that Turkey, if left 
to herself, would have acquiesced in them, the 
ezar’s manifesto thus continued .—“ His imperial 
mayjesty’s expectations have been disappoited. 
The English and French governments have sided 
with Turkey, and the appearance of the combined 
fleets off Constantinople has served as a further 
incentive to its obatmacy; and now both the 
western powers, without previously declaring 
war, have sent their fleets into the Black Sea, 
proclaiming their intention to protect the Turks, 
and to impede the free navigation of our vessels 
of war employed for the defence of our own 
coasts After a course of proceeding so unheard- 
of amongst civilized nations, we recalled our 
emtbassies from England and France, and have 
now broken off all political intercourse with these 
powers.” The proclamation then appealing to 
the superstition of the people, proceeded to invest 
the approaching contest to which they were sum- 
moned with the character of a war in behalf of 
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Christianity itself, against those godless infidels 
by whom it was assailed. “ England and France,” it 
said, “have sided with the enemies of Christianity 
against Russia, combating for the orthodox faith. 
But Russia will not betray her holy mission. 
- . . . With this hope, combating for our per- 
secuted brethren, followers of the faith of Christ, 
with one accord let all Russia exclaim:—‘O Lord, 


our Redeemer, whom shall we fear? may God be 
glorified, and his enemies be scattered.’” 
Matters had now arrived at that point where 
a proclamation of war is inevitable: the hostile 
parties were already in full array, and standing 
front to front, so that nothing was needed but 
the signal of onset. It was first given by France, 
as the stronger and more interested party, on the 
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27th of March. On that day, a message from 
the emperor was conveyed to the conps legislati/, 
announcing that as Russia had refused an answer 
to the summons of France and England, she was 
thereby placed, with respect to France, 1n astate 
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of war, and that the whole responsibility of it 
rested on Russia alone. This message was wel- 
comed with enthusiastic cheers and cries of ap- 
probation. A similar communication was made 
to the French senate, and it received an equally 
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cordial welcome. France was now as eager for 
a war with Russia as ever she had been for the 
invasion of England, while of all the coadjutors 
she could have found, none was so welcome as 
her ancient enemy, whose valour she had so 
often tried, and upon whose steady co-operation 
she could place unhesitating reliance. In Paris, 
and over the whole empire, the military spirit of 
the people, so long suspended, was awakened 
into full hfe, and while they recognized in this 
union of the power of France and England the 
full realization of their great Napoleon’s fondest 
wish, an additional promise of success seemed to 
be imparted by the fact that 1t was under Napo- 
leon’s nephew that this combination had been 
formed, and by whom its efforts would be mainly 
directed. 


It was only the day after, that a similar pro- | 


clamation of war against Russia was issued on the 
part of Great Britain. It was felt and acknow- 
ledged among us that forbearance had been ex- 
ercised to the last, that delay had reached its 
utmost limit, and that fruitless negotiation must 
now be exchanged for decisive action. So eager 
indeed, for some time, had been the national 
feeling, that the caution and reluctance of our 
ministers had been blamed as lukewarmness, and 
sometimes reproached as cowardice or even some- 
thing worse. It was therefore with no ordinary 
stir and excitement that the royal message to 
parliament was delivered by the lord-chancellor 


in the following words. It will be observed that 
the chief purport of such a proclamation, con- 
veyed in the expressive word war, is not once 
mentioned throughout—and yet how thoroughly 
all its stern realities are umplied !— 


“Victoria R. 

‘‘ Her majesty thinks it proper to acquaint the 
house that the negotiations in which her ma- 
jesty, in concert with her alles, has for some 
time past been engaged with his majesty the 
Emperor of all the Russias, have terminated, and 
that her majesty feels bound to afford active as- 
sistance to her ally the sultan against unpro- 
voked aggression. 

“ Her majesty has given directions for laying 
before the house copies of such papers, in addition 
to those already communicated to parliament, as 
will afford the fullest information with regard to 
the subject of these negotiations. It 1s a conso- 
lation to her majesty to reflect that no endeavours 
have been wanting on her part to preserve to her 
subjects the blessings of peace. 

“Her majesty’s just expectations have been 
disappointed, and her majesty relies with con- 
fidence on the zeal and devotion of the House 
of Lords, and on the exertions of her brave and 
loyal subjects, to support her in her determina- 
tion to employ the power and resources of the 
nation for protecting the dominions of the sultan 
against the encroachments of Russia.” 
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flict between the allies and the Russians, 







wal tee®> OTWITHSTANDING the appar- 
| aay | ently frivolous character of the 
ee y origin of this war, by which all 
~~: Europe was kindled, there was a 

}' deeper significance in it than was 
—» ~~! implied by the mere possession of 
the keys of the holy sepulchre. This was evident 
to the statesmen of the different powers who 
either were engaged in the complex negotiations 
it occasioned, or who watched theur character 
and bearings. The guardianship of the sepulchre, 
which the possession of these keys conferred, was 
something very different from a mere religious 
punctiio It was supposed to invest with the 
rights of a protector over the Christians of his 
own church in the East the sovereign who held 
it; and this claim, if once allowed, would estab- 
lish the Russian czar in the virtual sovereignty 
of European Turkey This is apparent from a 
census that was taken in 1844. From this it 
appeared, that while the population of European 
Turkey amounted to 15,000,000, only 2,100,000 
of these were of Turkish race, and not more 
than 4,550,000 in all were Mussulmans. Of the 
Christian part of the population, only 640,000 
were Roman Catholics, while there were 10,000,000 
belonging to the Greek church, who recognized 
the czar as their head, and regarded the sultan as 
little better than Antichrist. In Amatic Turkey, 
indeed, the proportions were very different, 
there being 16,000,000 Mahometans to only 
3,000,000 Christians of the Greek church, but 
the latter could be dangerous subjects, more 
especially when countenanced by the neighbour- 
hood of a Russian army. It was therefore no 
trivial matter to Turkey whether these keys 


were given to the tustody of the Greek or the 
Latin church, whether they were held by the 
Emperor of France or of Russia. As yet, indeed, 
the rayahs, or Greek Christians of the Turkish 
empire, had shown no outward tokens of their 
sympathy with the designs of Russia; but in the 
midst of Mahometan intolerance and provoca- 
tion, who could tell how long this forbearance 
might last? When the war broke out, the 
underhand proceedings of these rayahs against 
the alhed armies, showed how completely their 
sympathies were enlisted on the side of the 
Russian sovereign. 

As this claim of the czar to a protectorship 
in the empire of another power created an wm- 
pervum wm imperro which had a startling appear- 
ance to the rest of Europe, and was certain, on 
being put forth, to create much cavil and debate, 
some show of political mght was necessary to 
fortify his assumption. For this purpose, there- 
fore, he adduced the treaty of Kainardyi, estab- 
lished between Russia and Turkey in 1774, by 
the 7th and 14th articles of which he laid claim 
to this unreasonable protectorship. But these 
articles, when exammed, could bear no such 1n- 
terpretation. By the 7th article, nothing more 
1s conceded than the following:—“The Sublime 
Porte promises to protect constantly the Christian 
religion and its churches; and also it allows the 
ministers of the imperial court of Russia to make, 
on all occasions, representations as well in favour 
of the new church at Constantinople, of which 
mention will be made in the 14th article, as in 
favour of those who officiate therein.” And 
turning to this last-mentioned article, we find 
nothing more stated than this:——“IJt is per- 
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mitted to the high court of Russia, in addi- 
tion to the chapel built in the house of the min- 
ister, to construct in the Galata quarter, in the 
street called Bey Oglu, a public church of the 
Greek rite, which shall be always under the pro- 
tection of the munisters of that empire, and 
shielded from all obstruction and all damage.” 
Here the Porte distinctly assumes for itself the 
protection of 1ts Christian subjects, and allows to 
Russia nothing more than the mght of having a 
chapel in the ambassador’s house, and another in 
the city of Constantinople 

It was so early as the close of 1852, that the 
ezar distinctly asserted his claim to the protec- 
torate of the Turco-Christian eastern church, and 
to establish his assumption, he ordered at the 
game time a large body of troops to advance to- 
wards the frontier of Moldavia, which is separ- 
ated from the Russian province of Bessarabia by 
the river Pruth. This movement of Russia to 
settle the question by force, occasioned a rival 
and counter-movement on the part of France by 
sea, and the Toulon squadron was ordered at an 
early period of the following year to set sail for 
the Greek waters. Hot and hotter waxed the 
negotiation of the representatives of Russia and 
France at the court of Constantinople, while Bri- 
tain vainly attempted the office of umpire and 
pacificator, and the unfortunate sultan, swayed 
by either party alternately and feeling his danger, 
was unable to pronounce a conclusive verdict. 
This question of the contested sepulchre, from 
which the whole strife had originated, and under 
which it seemed as if Turkey must be finally 
crushed to death, was little fitted to recommend 
Christianity itself either to him or to his sub- 
jects! But the czar had advanced too far to 
recede, and it was not in his nature to yield, he 
also had calculated upon the umpossibility of a 
union between France and England for a war in 
behalf of Turkish interests, and upon the sym- 
pathy with which his advance would be regarded 
as a crusade in behalf of Christianity at large. 
He therefore continued his forward movement. 
On the 31st of May, 1853, Count Neaselrode an- 
nounced to Redschid Pacha, the Turkish muin- 
ister, that in a few weeks the Russian troops 
would receive orders to cross the frontier and 
occupy the principalities, not, as he added, to wage 
war, but to obtain those material guarantees which 
had been demanded from the Porte; and on the 2d 
and 3d of July, two divisions of the Russian 
forces crossed the Pruth. If anything could add 
to the insult of this aggression, 1t was the profes- 
sions of peace with which the act was followed, 
in the proclamation of Prince Gortschakoff, the 
commander-in-chief of the army of occupation, 
to the inhabitante of Moldavia and W: i 
He assured its Christian and conquered, but now 
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acquiescent and contented vassals of the Porte, 
that his august master had commanded him to 
occupy their country, not however with projects 
of conquest, or to modify their institutions or 
political position, but to give an immediate and 
effectual protection to the principalities under 
certain grave and suspicious circumstances, ori- 
gimating in the Ottoman government. The czar, 
he added, had no design of an aggressive war 
upon Turkey, but only to obtain assent to his 
equitable proposals; and this being obtained, that 
the army of occupation would immediately return 
to the frontiers of Russia. But by what nght, 
or semblance of right, had these forces crossed 
the Pruth at all? The provinces were under the 
sovereignty of the sultan, and ruled by hospo- 
dars of his election, and were not to be entered 
by the troops either of Russia or Turkey, which 
were to be stationed beyond their frontier, ex- 
cept for the repression of internal disturbance. 
Such had been the latest guarantee between the 
two powers upon the subject, but although there 
was no pretext of disturbances to be quelled 
either in Moldavia or Wallachia, the Emperor 
Nicholas filled these principalities with his 
troops, without proclamation of war, as if they 
were his by right of conquest, or had formed a 
part of his own dominions 

Notwithstanding these provocations, the allied 
powers were unwilling that Turkey should com- 
mit herself by immediately proclaiming war 
against Russia, for the maintenance of which she 
was unfit, and the burden of which, they knew, 
would ultimately fall upon themselves. Over- 
ruled accordingly by their advices, the Ottoman 
government confined itself to remonstrances, and 
a new series of negotiations was opened up with 
Russia for the withdrawing of her troops from 
the Danubian provinces But matters had now 
advanced so far that every step of remonstrance 
or overture only complicated the question. Such 
was especially the case with the famous Vienna 
note, which, after a conference of the four great. 
powers held at Vienna, was finally adopted, and 
presented for the acceptance of Russia and 
Turkey This the czar was ready to subscribe, 
as it was unfortunately so expressed, that several 
parts of 1t might be interpreted in favour of his 
claims; but the Porte was fortunately awake to 
these equivocations, and refused to receive the 
note without certain explanations and restrictions. 
The allied powers were afterwards obliged to 
approve of this caution and scrupulosity, but in 
the meantime 1t formed a triumphant apology‘to 
the czar that he had accepted the conditions of 
the note, by which the blame of further proceed- 
ings was thrown on his antagonists. But the 
war party of Turkey was weary of these pro- 
ceedings, and at Constantinople the popular in- 
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dignation could no longer be restrained. War 
was therefore declared against Russia on the 5th 
af October (1853), and in the declaration, a 
temperate statement was given of the concessions 
the Ottoman government had made, and the in- 
juries by which it had been provoked. The 
question about the holy places had been settled 
to the satisfaction of all partaes; but Russia was 
still arming and atill advancing. “Is it not, 
then, seeking a pretext for quarrel,” the manifesto 
added, “‘to insist, as Russia has done, upon the 
question of the privileges of the Greek church 
granted by the Ottoman government—privileges 
which the government believes its honour, its 
dignity, and its sovereign power are concerned 
in maintaining, and on the subject of which it 
can neither admit the interference nor the sur- 
veitllance of any government? Is it not Russia 
which has occupied with considerable forces the 
principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia, declar- 
ing at the same time that these provinces should 
serve as a guarantee until she had obtained what 
she desired? Has not this act been considered 
justly by the Sublime Porte as a violation of 
treaties, and consequently as a cause of war? 
Have the other powers themselves been able to 
come to any other decision? Who then will 
doubt that Russia has been the aggressor ?” 

The commander-in-chief of the Turkish army 
for the Danubian provinces was Omar Pacha, This 
remarkable man, originally an Austrian subject, 
and born in Croatia in 1801, had entered the 
Turkish service in 1830, where his high talents 
and brillant military career in Syria, Albania, 
Koordistan, and Bosnia, secured him the con- 
fidence of a government always jealous of for- 
eigners But as a soldier of fortune and a re- 
negade from the Christian faith, he found 1t not 
80 easy to obviate the religious scruples or aris- 
tocratic pride of those allied commanders with 
whom he was afterwards to act, and to most of 
whom he was superior 10 military skill and ex- 
perience. On receiving the war manifesto of 
the Porte, he addressed Prince Gortschakoff, the 
Russian commander-in-chief, demanding the 
meaning of his entrance into the provinces, and 
granting him the space of fifteen days to quit 
them ; but to this the prince answered, “ that he 


had no orders to commence hostilities, nor to | 


conclude peace, nor to evacuate the princi- 
palities.” It was a ridiculous attempt to assume 
an aspect of neutrality after a hostile invasion 
had been committed. But this neutrality could 
not last, for on the Ist of November, the Russian 
emperor proclaimed war against Turkey in answer 
te the manifesto of the Porte. He was aware 
that, in s0 doing, he also proclaimed war against 
,the allied powers who had become parties in the 
question; but he had gone toofar torecede. On 
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the day that his treape had passed the Pruth, 
the Rubieon was croased—the die was cast—re- 
treat was impossible without dishonour and 
shame ! 

Even yet, however, the western powers would 
fam have delayed the deadly arbitration; and 
in the hope that 1t might yet be in time, they 
sent to Omar Pacha, dearing him not to cross 
the Danube, or give battle to the enemy. But 
the warning came too late. The pacha was 
already in motion, and between the 28th of 
October and the 4th of November, his army 
crossed the river at four places, and established 
themselves on the opposite side, m spite of the 
resistance of the Russians. The chief struggle 
was at Oltenitza, where the Turks, to the number 
of 9000, had established themselves on a triangle 
formed by the village of that name, the Argus, 
andthe Danube. Here, after several skirmishes 
in which the Russians were unsuccessful, they 
made a final attempt on the 4th of November, 
but were met with such spirit that they were 
repulsed with a loss of 1200 in killed and 
wounded. Several sharp encounters also ensued 
at Kalafat and its neighbourhood, where the 
Turks made good their position, but although 
thus far successful, and in possession of the left 
bank of the Danube, Omar Pacha did not 
judge it prudent to keep his whole army there, 
exposed to attacks at various points durmg 
the winter. He therefore blew up the works 
he had constructed at Oltenitza, and recrossed 
the river, keeping, however, possession of Kala- 
fat, by which he retained his hold of the left 
bank of the Danube until the return of spring. 
But even yet, though matters had proceeded thus 
far, the hope of peace was not utterly abandoned 
by the four great powers of Britain, France, 
Austria, and Prussia, and negotiations were still 
continued at Vienna for the purpose, when the 
fearful event at Sinope, hke the sudden explo- 
sion of a mune, scattered protocols and remon- 
strances into the air, or shrivelled them into dust. 
France and Britain were defied, and they must 
answer the defiance with cannon-balls. 

Even before war was declared in form by 
France and Britain against Russia, each had 
sent an army to the East m behalf of Turkey, 
to act as circumstances might require. This 
simple movement was confounding to Russian 
calculations, which had hitherto beheved m the 
impossibility of military co-operation between 
two such rivals as France and England, and in 
this confidence, the Emperor Nicholas had per- 
severed in his aggression upon Turkey until it 
was too late to arrest its progress. The British 
army consisted of four divisions, eommanded by 
Laeutenant-general Sir George Brown, and Major- 
generals the Duke of Cambridge, Sir de Lacy 
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Evans, and Sir Richard England, and a division 
of cavalry under the command of the Earl of 
Lucan. It was a new and spirit-stirring spec- 
tacle for London, after so many years of peace, 
when the guards were marched through its streets 
for embarkation ; and the huzzaing crowds who 
admired the stalwart forms and bold soldierly 
demeanour of this large body of troops, ima- 
gined that nothing could resist such a force, 
and already saw victories swarming in clusters 
around their standards. Even those whose 
fancies were more sober, imagined that the 
hostile demonstration of the two western powers 
would be enough, and 
that Russia would desist 
from her enterprise as 
soon as the allied armies 
had landed. The troops 
set sail from England on 
the 28th of February, 
1854, and disembarking 
at Malta, where they re- 
mained till the 3lst of 
March, they then pro- 
ceeded to Gallipoli, m 
European Turkey, at 
which place they already 
found the French army 
arriving by successive de- 
tachments. The French 
force had for its com- 
mander-in-chief, the Mar- 
shal St. Arnaud, previ- 
ously minister at war, 
and under him were 
Generals Canrobert and 
Bosquet, commanders of the first and second 
divisions. The brigade of cavalry was under 
General d’Allonville, and the first corps of re- 
serve under Prince Napoleon Bonaparte. A 
second corps of infantry, as a body of reserve, 
was commanded by General Forey, and a re- 
serve brigade of cavalry by General Cassargnalles, 
On the 2d of May, Lord Raglan, the British com- 
mander-in-chief, distinguished in the war of the 
Peninsula under the Duke of Wellington as Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset, arrived at Gallipoli. 

This locality, upon which the allied armies 
were for the present encamped, was not only un- 
comfortable as a place of military occupation, but 
apparently useless for the purposes of the cam- 
paign. It was too remote from the Turkish 
armies to give them aid, and from Constanti- 
nople itself to prevent a Russian march upon 
the capital. But the fortification of this remote 
peninsula had been the plan of the French em- 
peror, and upon this post the two armies would 
be on the right flank of the Russians if they at- 
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Balkan. “The peninsula of Gallipoli,” the em- 
peror wrote in his instructions to General St. 
Arnaud, “is selected as the principal site of dis- 
embarkation, because it should be, as a strate- 
getical point, the basis of our operations—that is 
to say, the place of arms for our depéts, our am- 
bulances, and our provisions—and from whence 
we may with facility march forward or re-em- 
bark. That will not hinder you on your ar- 
rival, should you consider it advisable, from 
lodging one or two divisions in the barracks, to 
be found either at the west of Constantinople or 
at Scutari. So long as you are not in front of 
the enemy, the dispersion 
of your forces will cause 
no inconvenience, and the 
presence of your troops at 
Constantinople may pro- 
duce a good moral effect ; 
but if by chance, after 
having advanced towards 
the Balkans, you are con- 
stramed to make a move- 
ment 1n retreat, 1t will be 
of much more advantage 
to regain the coast of Gal- 
hpoh than that of Con- 
stantinople, for the Rus- 
sians will never venture 
from Adrianople to Con- 
stantinople, with an army 
of 60,000 good troops on 
their right flank.” To 
work then went the two 
armies to entrench them- 
selves upon this specified 
territory, each in a spirit of generous emulation, 
and both labouring together in perfect cordi- 
ality and good humour. The lines were about 
seven miles long, running along the crest of a 
natural ridge from the Gulf of Saros to the Sea 
of Marmora. When these works were nearly 
finished, the allied forces were removed to the 
Bosphorus, the British landing at Scutari on the 
east side of that narrow strait, and the French 
occupying the European side of the Bosphorus, 
in the neighbourhood of Constantinople. Thus 
the Turkish capital was protected by the neigh- 
bourhood of 20,000 French and 10,000 British 
bayonets. Here, however, they had not long to 
wait, for the course of events demanded their 
presence elsewhere. To those causes by which 
they were summoned to the real seat of war, we 
shall now briefly advert. 

The campaign between the Turks and Russians 
on the Danube had opened at the commencement 
of this year by a victory of the former at the 
village of Citate over the troops of the czar.. 


tempted, as they had formerly done, to cross the | The Russians were anxious to commence their 
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operations against Kalafat, upon the banks of the 
Danube, but for this purpose it was necessary to 
dislodge the Turks from several villages be- 
tween Cioroine and Radovan. Skirmishes to 
this effect had been frequent between the Cos- 
sacks and the Turkish cavalry, until the 6th of 
January, when a considerable body of the Turkish 
cavalry boldly attacked the Russian lines at 
Citate, and the skirmish deepened into a general 
engagement, in which horse, foot, and artillery 
all came into full play. The battle lasted till 
night, and after desperate efforts of the Russians 
to maintain their slight fortifications, they were 
dislodged from them by the Turks, who remained 
masters of the field The Russians, on being re- 
inforced, made strenuous attempts during the 
four following days to recover their position, but 
were met, and in almost every instance fouled, 
by Omar Pacha and his gallant Osmanlis 

These indecisive operations on the Danube, 
which tended to raise the courage and confidence 
of the Turks, were to be exchanged for war upon 
a grander scale as soon as France and England 
were known to have combined for the defence of 
Turkey. Russia felt that she must now have 
recourse to more decisive measures—that she 
must once more force the passages of the Balkan, 
and strike a blow at the head of her enemy 
before this foreign aid could be available to 
ward 1t off For this purpose, Kalafat, which 
was well protected by earthworks, and garrisoned 
by 30,000 Turks, must be watched by at least 
one-half of the Russian army, the small Turkish 
forts between the Dobrudscha and Silistria must 
be stormed and occupied, and a force left to keep 
the Turkish garrisons on the mght bank of the 
Danube in check These preliminaries to the 
important attempt upon the Balkan were com- 
menced with such spirit as promised to be suc- 
cessful: the Russian right was placed so effec- 
tually as to keep Kalafat in check, while the 
left was skilfully conveyed across the Danube at 
three points, notwithstanding a keen opposition 
both from the Turks and the weather. The 
small forts in the Dobrudscha and other places 
fell into their hands, and nothmg apparently 
remained for them to do but to advance upon 
Silistria, Varna, and Schumla, as they had done 
in 1828. But this march through the bleak 
barren Dobrudscha would, even if uninterrupted, 
have been a difficult one; every hour increased 
the chances of interruption from the armies of 
France and England, which were now entering 
upon the Turkish soil; and the designs of Austra 
and Prussia, at present in treaty respecting the 
part they should take in Turkish affairs, were a 
subject of doubt and anxiety to Czar Nicholas. 
These causes for hesitation contimued until the 
French and English armies were encamped in 
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the neighbourhood of Constantinople, and in 
readiness to act wherever circumstances might 
require. And these allies of the Turks had not 
long to remain in uncertainty, in consequence of 
the arrival of Omar Pacha, and a war council 
which he held with the Turkish ministers and 
the commanders of both armies at Varna, on the 
18th of May. His earnest advice was that an 
Anglo-French army should occupy the country 
between Varna and Schumla, so as to keep the 
Russians in check from Chernavoda to Kostendje, 
while he was prosecuting the war in Wallachia. 
The occupation of Varna was of especial import- 
ance, as & movement from this point could be 
made upon Schumla and the passes of the Balkan 
with equal facility, and the whole Russian plan 
of invasion frustrated. Wath simular ease, troops 
could be sent from Varna to the Crimea, to make 
an attack upon Sebastopol. His representations 
and arguments prevailed, seconded as they were 
by a visit which Lord Raglan and Marshal St. 
Arnaud made to Pravadi and Schumla, and an 
inspection of the Turkish army, and accord- 
ingly the armies of France and England, now 
considerably reinforced, were transported from 
Scutari by the Black Sea on the 28th of May. 





Omar Pacua —From a French hthograph 


From these land operations we must turn 
our attention to those which were going on at 
sea, of which the French and English navies now 
held possession, the Russian ships of war being 
shut up in Sebastopol. It was upon this element 
that active hostilities were commenced by the 
British, and the event was nothing less than the 
bombardment of Odessa. The moving cause of 
action was also as trivial and obscure as ever 
awoke the first echoes of a great war; for it con- 
sisted in a British ship carrying a flag of truce 
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having been fired at, as was alleged, while the gov- 
-ernor of Odessa denied the fact of sucha violation. 
But in spite of his denial, the British felt that 
the insult had been committed, and were re- 
solved that xt should not pass with impunity. 
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This great commercial city, of nearly 80,000 in- 
habitants, was defended by a garrison of 30,000 
soldiers, while her harbour was filled with the 
merchant ships of several nations, so that the 
destruction of such a place was certain to aggravate 
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the resentments of the impending war On the 
22d of April, a combined fleet of eleven French 
and English ships, and a detachment of rocket- 
boats, advanced upon the town, and opened their 
terrible cannonade upon its forts, batteries, and 
mulitary store-houses, carefully avoiding the Quar- 
antine Mole, in which were trading ships of all 


all, and signally illustrating the advantages of 
an attack by steam-ships and their heavy artillery, 
was exhibited 1n the trivial loss sustained by the 
victors, notwithstanding the resistance of the 
Russians Of the English, not more than one 
man was killed, and eight or nme men wounded. 
The French had only two men killed, and two 


nations, with their flags hoisted at the mast-head | wounded, and that, also, not by the fire of the 


for protection, and also the civic public buildings 
and churches The numerous defences of Odessa 
returned the fire with equal spirit, and for ten 
hours land and water seemed to be enveloped in 


an atmosphere of living flame, that was con- | 


tinued until every battery was silenced or de- 
stroyed. On this occasion, the terrible effects of 
steam-ships in a bombardment were distinctly 
manifested. The chief attack was upon the 
Imperial Mole, containing strong fortifications 
and some large barracks, and sheltering numerous 
Russian ships of every description , and the 
steamers in assailing it, wheeled in a circle of 
half a mile within that shallow bay, each pour- 
ing in 1ts heavy fire in succession—forming by 
their movements such a fantastic waltz of death 
as Holbein could never have imagined. In such 
a mélée of destructive fire, it was impossible to 
avoid the buildings which the assailants were 
desirous of sparing, and the obstinacy or con- 
fusion of the Russian authorities, who, dumng 
the whole cannonade, exhibited no flag upon their 
public edifices and defences, so as to distinguish 
them from those of a pacific character, only 
served to involve all in one remorseless destruc- 
tion. Thus, when the cannonade ended, church 
and palace had fallen as well as the fort or 
battery, and half of the inhabitants had their 
homes destroyed. But the greatest wonder of 


enemy, but a mischance from one of their own 
guns Of the loss of the Russians in killed and 
wounded, no reckoning could be obtained, but 
from the havoc of shot and fire, and the explosion 
of powder magazines, it must have been of a 
fearful amount. When this affair was ended, 
the czar endeavoured to make the most of 1t by 
exciting the fanaticism of his subjects against 
the French and English, and accordingly, he 
published a proclamation, setting forth the im- 
piety of the allies in having attacked Odessa 
upon a Sunday, when the inhabitants ‘were 
assembled in the orthodox temples to celebrate 
the death of the Son of God crucified for the 
redemption of humanity.” He then represented 
in the same manifesto, that these profane in- 
vaders had been gloriously repulsed by his va- 
lorous troops, and finally, to signalize this de- 
fence, he allowed the public works that had 
been destroyed to be rebuilt at the expense of 
the inhabitants of Odessa, while he rewarded 
Baron Osten-Sacken, its governor, with the order 
of St Andrew. As for the allied fleets, they 
repaired after this bombardment to Sebastopol, 
and challenged the Russian ships of war to come 
forth to a fair encounter, an invitation which 
the enemy, being of inferior force, judged fit to 
decline 

The scene of interest now shifted to Silistria, 
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the bombardment of which had been commenced 
by the Russians, to the number of 70,000, under 
the command of Prince Paskiewitach. It was 
begun at the tume that Lord Raglan and Marshal 
St. Arnaud had visited Pravadi and Schumla, 
previous to the embarkation of their troops for 
‘Varna. For this assault the Russians had made 
considerable preparations, by conveying the 
heavy materials for a siege across the Danube in 
the earlier part of May; and the gallant defence 
of this fortress by the Turks forms one of the 
most interesting episodes of the war. The chief 
fortifications of Silistria consisted of earthworks, 
in the raising of which the Turks were indefa- 
tigable ; and as their construction and defence 
required little scientific or strategetical skill, no 
bulwarks could have been better suited to the 
rude bold hearts that ralhed behind them. Of 
these works, the principal was called Arab Tapia 
or Tepé, about 2000 yards im advance of the 
ramparts of Silistma; and behind, at the dis- 
tance of 1000 yards, was Ylanh Tepé These 
were relied upon as the chief defences of the for- 
tress, although they were only earthen mounds of 
three sides, while the fourth was entirely open, 
and as they were in the direction of Rasova, from 
which the besiegers were to advance, they would 
naturally endure the first and chief brunt of the 
encounter As it was necessary to become mas- 
ters of these works before Silistria could be in- 
vested, the Russians assailed them with all the 
formidable and complicated resources of a siege— 
with parallels, zigzags, batteries, and mines—and 
twice they succeeded in penetrating within the 
Arab Tepé, while eight mines were exploded be- 
neath 1ts ramparts, and fifty yards of 1ts front 
line were levelled with the ground But as often 
as the enemy entered, they were diiven back 
by the intrepid Turks, and as fast as the works 
were destroyed they were repaired, or new ones 
constructed the unflinching courage of the be- 
sieged compensated for the feebleness of these 
protections, and made them as formidable as if 
they had been ramparts of the living rock. In 
this unwonted fashion, the Russian strategy was 
encountered by a pertinacity for which 1t was 
not prepared, and the resistance protracted long 
beyond the time at which, according to estab- 
lished calculations, the place should have sur- 
rendered, or been destroyed. Nor was Omar 
Pacha neglectful in reinforcing the almost over- 
borne garrison with fresh means of resistance 

Silistria, he well knew, was the Thermopyle by 
which the invasion of Turkey was to find its en- 
trance; and on the 4th of June, he sent forward 
30,000 men to the rescue, who succeeded 1n en- 
tering the outworks by breaking through the 
Russian lines. Four days after, 1000 Turkish 
soldiers were equally successful, by stealing at 
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midnight into the place, over the corpses of the 
Russians who had fallen in heaps during the 
assault. In this wonderful defence, also, 1t was 
well for the undisciplined Turks that they were 
not without the direction of European skill, 
science, and genius, and that they had the wis- 
dom to avail themselves of such advantages. 
Their brave commander, Mussa Pacha, was slam 
by acannon-ball, and the remaining officera were 
httle fitted to direct the enthusasm of their fol- 
lowers, or turn 1t to the best account. But in 
Silstria, there were two English officers, Captain 
Butler and Lieutenant Nasmyth, both belonging 
to the East India Company’s service, and to their 
exertions the length and success of the defence 
are chiefly to be attmbuted. They threw them- 
selves into the place as volunteers, their superior 
abilities were at once recognized by the defenders; 
and while their gallant example animated the 
courage of the Turks, their skilful directions were 
imphicitly adopted in the plans by which every 
attack of the assailants was baffled. Lieutenant 
Nasmyth happily survived the siege, to enjoy the 
rewards which his gallant devotedness had so 
justly won, but not so Captain Butler, who died 
exhausted by an endemic fever, brought on by 
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the incredible fatigues of his anxious and mani- 
fold exertions. It will ever be remembered with 
gratitude, that by their imterposition not only 
Silistmia was saved, but the French and English 
armies spared from the necessity of a campaign 
on the Danube, where the pestilent miasma of 
marsh and vapour would probably have been 
more destructive than the sword. 
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In the meantime, while the siege of this ob- 
stinate fortress was continued, the ardour of the 
Russians was not only damped by the resistance 
they encountered, but by the establishment of 
the allied armies at Varna. By this movement, 
which brought such a formidable enemy so nigh 
the seat of action, they were obliged not only to 
waste time in strengthening their fortifications 
for the purpose of guarding against an attack 
from without, but to provide in case of the worst 
for a retreat. The same cause prevented their 
complete investment of Silstria, by compelling 
them to keep their forces together, instead of ex- 
tending them so widely as an investment would 
have required. On the 13th of June, the grand 
assault was to be made, and after the explosion 
of mines and a terrible cannonade, the Russian 
army was ordered to advance. But instead of 
starting to the summons as they were wont, they 
stood sullenly in their ranks, and refused to move 
a dispiriting and wasting sickness was added to 
their other calamities, and alarmed at their un- 
willingness for action, their commander post- 
poned the assault to the following day But 
twice they were driven back from the frail 
earthen defences, and when the order was given 
for a third onset, they wavered and paused 
On this, their commanders threw themselves 
into the front line, but only to share the usual 
fate of a forlorn hope Prince Paskiewitsch 
was slightly, and Prince Gortschakoff severely 
wounded, Count Orloff, General Luders, and 
General Schilders, who had taken Silistria a quar- 
ter of a century earlier, were all struck down 
with dangerous hurts, and of the superior offi- 
cers, few were withdrawn from the deadly fire 
without being incapacitated for duty, so that the 
chief command had to devolve upon new leaders. 
After this failure, the next great assault was 
made on the night of the 18th of June, and it 
was commenced with an explosion of mines, by 
which a gap was made in the Turkish parapet 
nearly twelve yards long But the Russians on 
advancing to this breach, feund a new wall that 
had been raised behind it manned with troops, 
and bristling with guns, at which unexpected 
apparition they fell back and retired. The 
Turks then rushed out of their new entrenchment 
to repair the old, which they did in spite of a heavy 
fire of musketry; and as fast as one man fell in 
the breach, another and still another came for- 
ward, and worked spade in hand, while their 
officers, coolly smoking their chibouques under 
cover of the parapet, indicated by a wave of their 
pipes the places at which the work was to be 
carried on. 


During forty days this hopeless siege of Silistria | 


was continued before it was reluctantly aban- 
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it both of troops and materted attested the 
heroism with which the defence was maintained. 
The Russians had eight batteries armed with 
artillery of very heavy calibre, extending in a con- 
cave curve from the right bank of the Danube to 
the outworks of the fortress; they had sixty guns 
in position at Silistria, that threw out more than 
fifty thousand projectiles of shot and shell; they 
constructed more than three miles of approaches, 
and sprang six mines; and by wounds and 
disease they lost 12,000 men in this memorable 
siege. And yet they gained not a foot of ground, 
and were obliged to leave the outer mud wall 
against which their force had been broken, still 
in the hands of its defenders, although it had 
been crushed into a shapeless mass of earth by 
mine and cannonade. If Turkey 1s doomed to 
extinction at no very distant day, in spite of 
European alliances for her preservation, the re- 
membrance of this noble defence of Silistria will 
be a sunset upon her departure, and will serve 
to give dignity to her downfall. 

The retreat of the Russians after raising the 
siege of Silistria, was a signal for the Turkish 
army to advance, which it did in the beginning 
of July, by recrossing the Danube; and on the 
8th it inflicted a partial defeat upon the enemy 
at Giurgevo, on the left bank of the river, about 
forty-five miles from Bucharest, which still fur- 
ther confirmed the despondency of the Russians. 
The latter, abandoning their camp with an 1m- 
mense quantity of stores, fell back 1n full retreat 
upon Bucharest; but after a short stay in that 
city, they retired to the line of the Sireth, upon 
which the Turks took quiet possession of the old 
Wallachian capital. By this time, indeed, Wal- 
lachia was no longer to be a residence or a shel- 
ter to the Russian arms, whether in victory or 
defeat, as, after long hesitation, Austria had en- 
tered into a treaty with the Sublime Porte on the 
14th of June, by which the existence of the 
Turkish empire in its present lhmits was recog- 
nized, and the use of every means pledged to ob- 
tain the evacuation of the principalities by the 
Russians. The Austrian army of occupation for 
these purposes was to be stationed in Wallachia 
and Moldavia, subject entirely to the authority 
of its own commander-in-chief, who was to in- 
form the general of the Turkish army of his 
operations; and as soon as peace should be re- 
stored between the sultan and the czar, this 
Austrian army of occupation was to be with- 
drawn This position of a neutral arbiter which 
Austria at last consented to assume, did not 
fulfil the expectations or the wishes of the friends 
of Turkey; but it was thought by some, that in 
the present state of matters, it was as much 
as the court of Vienna could offer, consis- 


doned in despair, and the means brought against | tently with its late debt of gratitude to the czar 
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for his effectual aid in the suppression of the 
Hungarian revolt. On the 20th of August, the 
Austrian army for the occupation of the pro- 
vinces commenced its march into Wallachia and 
Moldavia, and established its head-quarters at 
Bucharest, by which all further collision between 
the Turkish and Russian forces on these terr- 
tories was prevented. By this movement, it 
might be said that both parties were equally 
benefited; for while Omar Pacha was thus rid 
of the defence of these provinces, and of the pre- 
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sence of a dangerous enemy that might still have 
proved too hard for him, Russia, by the with- 
drawing of its army, was enabled to strengthen 
the means of its resistance in the Crimea. It 
was upon the French and the English, for whom 
this portion of the war was reserved, that the 
whole brunt of the evil was to fall. 

Of these armies of the allies, we have already 
mentioned the removal from the neighbourhood 
of Constantinople to Varna It took place 
simultaneously with the commencement of the 
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siege of Silistria, and at Varua they continued 
inert, although exercising, by their nearness to 
the scene of active operations, a paralyzing influ- 
ence upon the Russians Even this inaction, 
however, was accompanied with such melancholy 
as well as important consequences, that 1t forms 
an episode which cannot be dismissed with a 
mere casual notice. 

Varna, situated on the shores of the Black 
Sea, in the province of Bulgaria, is a fortified 
town and seaport, 160 miles to the north-west of 
Constantinople, and contains about 14,000 inha- 
bitants Its site isa gentle height on the north- 
west side of a semicircular bay formed by two 
rocky promontories; and, like many other towns 
which have been for a length of time in possession 
of the Turks, it exhibits the usual melancholy 
symptoms of neglect and decay; for it is but 
slightly fortified, its houses, which are chiefly of 
wood, are irregularly placed, and it has no public 
buildings but a few mosques The British troops 
had their encampment at Aladyn, a few miles 
distant from the town; and seldom have war-tents 
been pitched in a more beautiful landscape, con- 
sisting of meadows so richly wooded and watered 
as to resemble the choicest rural scenes of Eng- 
land: it was this alluring home resemblance that 
determined the selection of the spot. During the 
whole time of their residence at Varna, the French 
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and English, both officers and common soldiers, 
vied with each other in deeds of kindness and 
mutual accommodation, so that 1t seemed as 1f the 
centuries of previous hostility had only inspired 
them with a deeper respect for each other, and 
@ more ardent desire to be connected by the ties 
of an enduring fellowship The greatest grev- 
ance, indeed, that first began to be experienced 
as a common calamity was the inactivity to 
which they were subjected, and this the more, as 
they could occasionally hear the faint, sullen 
boom of the distant cannonades, which proclaimed 
that there was stirring work going on at Silistria. 
But this feeling was raised to tenfold intensity 
when tidings arrived that the Turks had been 
successful—that the siege was raised—that the 
enemy had retreated none could tell whither; 
and “When shall we have a brush with the Rus- 
siaus?” was now the prevalent cry. They were 
also in full force for a great united enterprise, in 
consequence not only of the reinforcements that 
had arrived from England and France, but the 
addition of some Turkish and Egyptian bat- 
talions Forty thousand men were encamped 
around the walls of Varna, while every street 
was crowded with soldiery who scarcely could 
find room to move. It was an assemblage well 
fitted for the visit of an Asiatic pestilence, and 
the Destroyer came at the summons. 
403—4 
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On this occasion, the visitation was of that 
latest and deadliest phase which the plague—that 
terrible scourge of humanity from the earhest 
ages—has now assumed. 1t was the cholera. Pre- 
vious to 1ts arrival, fever and dysentery had been 
prevalent among the troops, owing 1n great part 
to their 1mmoderate use of cucumbers and water- 
melons, and the pernicious raki or brandy of the 
country, and toward the latter part of July, it 
was found that these diseases had deepened into 
confirmed cholera The first to be visited were 
the French, and among them the progress of the 
disease was so rapid, that they were obliged to 
clear out their hospital at Varna, which, though 
a very large building, was too confined for the 
number of patients, and treat their cases in the 
open field. It was melancholy to witness the effects 
of the first 1mpressions of the malady upon these 
men, before 1t had taken confirmed possession 
the laugh, the song, the jest, so essential a por- 
tion of the French soldier’s existence, were no 
longer heard, they hstlessly sat still, or moved 
with slow and heavy steps, and when the first 
touch of the disease was felt, however lightly, 1t 
was received as a death-sentence from which 
there was no appeal. The English army was 
soon to be allied with them 1n suffering and loss, 
for on the 23d of July, 1t broke out in their 
encampment with equal violence, wherein men 
and officers were equally the victims, and fifteen or 
sixteen deathsin the hospital was the usual return 
of each day’s medical report It was then found 
that the choice of Aladyn for the place of their 
encampment had been a fatal one; for notwith- 
standing the loveliness of the surrounding 
scenery, and the abundance of wood and water, 
it was noted at this season of the year by the inha- 
bitants as a hot-bed of infectious maladies, and 
therefore to be carefully avoided. The same was 
the case with the neighbouring valley of Devno, 
in which part of the British tents were pitched, 
for there disease was wont to be so prevalent 
in summer that the Turks had termed it the 
“Valley of Death” It was jfime to abandon 
this fatal place, already crowded with the dying 
and the dead, and the decimated brigades were 
removed and spread over a wide encampment, 
extending over the country from Monastir to 
Varna, a distance of about twenty-six miles 
Nor were the living exhibitions of this wasting 
plague less appalling than the sight of the graves 
with which their late place of sojourn was plen- 
tifully garnished. In our brigade of guards, 
numbering 3000 strong, 600 were already on the 
sick list, and when they were removed from 
Aladyn to Varna, which was scarcely ten miles 
distant, after a very short encampment, they 
occupied two days in the march, although their 
packs were carried for them. When such was 
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the fute of the choicest of Britain—the men of 
gigantic frame and iron endurance, whom per- 
haps no equal number of troops on earth could 
have matched—what must have been the con- 
dition of the other regiments composed of men 
of the common file? It has been noted, too, 
that the coming of a pestilence is often attended 
with a recklessness and 1mprovidence among its 
victims amounting to downright insanity, and 
through which the cases of suffering and death 
are fearfully multiplied, and the present con- 
duct of many of the soldiers, both French and 
English, was no exception to the melancholy 
rule They clubbed together for the purpose of 
eating and drinking, they gorged themselves 
with pumpkins, water-melons, and fruit, or 
made themselves dead-drunk with the sour wine 
and poisonous raki of the country, under the idea 
of using precautions against the cholera, and 
then slept in the kennels or ditches, under a 
blazing sun, when their enfeebled frames were 
exhausted with the weight of their debauch. 
While the land was thus overspread with mor- 
tality, and its atmosphere laden with infection, 
the sea was no protection, and the English and 
French ships, anchored in Baltchik Bay and the 
harbour of Varna, exhnbited an amount of infec- 
tion and mortality equal to that on the shore, 
attended also in many cases with still more 
appalling circumstances. At last, on the second 
week of August, the mortality on board the 
French and Enghsh ships was so great, that the 
fleet had to make a run for it, and stand out to 
sea upon acruise How greatly this change was 
needed appeared from the fact, that on the 
16th of the month, the British ship Britannia, 
since 1t left Baltchik, had lost seventy men, and 
had buried ten of her crew on that morning. 
To the horrors of pestilence were added the 
threats of famine, by a destructive fire which 
broke out in Varna on the 10th. It commenced 
im a spirit-shop near the French commuissariat 
stores the spirits, that ran in torrents, were con- 
verted into a torrent of flame, which the wooden 
houses quickly caught, and propagated from 
street to street; and for ten hours the sailors 
were employed in arresting the conflagration, 
which, 1n spite of every effort, destroyed a fourth 
part of the town, and an immense portion of the 
military rations and stores Even as it was, 
Varna, but for these exertions, would have been 
wholly reduced to ashes, and the army left des- 
titute. In what cause this suspicious catastrophe 
originated cannot well be ascertained: it was one 
to which every Turkish town, from Constanti- 
nople downwards, is hourly exposed, and which 
makes the police alarm of yangen var [there is a 
fire'] as common as a market-proclamation. 
But in this case, it was attributed to the Greeks 
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resident in Varna, whose sympathies with the 
cause of- Russa were notorious, and whose 
quarter of the town was untouched; and a Greek, 
who was seen to set fire to the spirits with a 
torch as they flowed into the street, was cut 
down, and s1x or seven of his countrymen bayo- 
netted by the French soldiers, while two Greeks, 
who were apprehended, were hanged after a very 
summary trial. 

Such was the inauspicious commencement of a 
campaign upon which the hopes of England and 
France had been so sanguine, and for the first 
tidings of which London and Paris were so eager 
Had the glorious pomp and circumstance of 
war, which had gone from their gates hke a 
mulitary triumph, been so quickly changed into 
a dead march! The havoc of a whole career of 
victory had been suffered, and yet not a single 
stroke been dealt While such was the loud 
murmur of anger and disappointment at home, 
it may be imagined how much more keenly these 
emotions were felt by the armies at Varna The 
soldiers complained that they were cooped up only 
to perish in heaps, they were drawn out only as 
a mark for the destroyer, they were struck bya 
silent, unseen power, and falling without fame or 
memorial Why were they not led into the 
Crimea, where the stir of battle, or at least a sol- 
dier’s grave could be found, instead of lingering 
in this life-in-death encampment? But for 
this purpose, more than one movement had been 
already made, and without success While the 
siege of Silistria was going on, Lord Cardigan 
‘was sent with the hght cavalry to ascertain the 
position of the Russian main army, for even its 
locality was as yet unknown at Varna, but 
although his exploration extended for nearly 
300 miles over a waste, uninhabited country, and 
was advanced as far as Trajan’s Wall on the 
borders of the Dobrudscha, he could only ascer- 
tain that the siege was raised, and that the force 
employed upon it was in full retreat towards 
Bessarabia. On the 19th of July, when a council 
of war had decided that 1t was time to proceed 
to active measures, General Sir George Brown, ac- 
companied by General Canrobert, and attended 
by several French and English officers, embarked 
on board her majesty’s ship Fury, to explore the 
Crimean coast in the neighbourhood of Sebas- 
topol, and ascertain a fitting place for the de- 
barkation of the army; but on the morning of the 
20th the ship was discovered from the ramparts, 
and fired at with shot and shell, so that its ob- 
ject was frustrated On the following day, 
Marshal St Arnaud, weary of inaction, and 
alarmed at the continuing progress of the cho- 
lera, under which he was himself suffering, sent 
a division under General Canrobert on an expe- 
dition into the Dobrudscha, where he heard that 
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morethan 10,000 of the Russian troops were assem- 
bled, by whose defeat he hoped the spirits of his 
army would be revived. But his soldiers carried 
the disease along with them, and without encoun- 
tering an enemy, except in an insignificant skir- 
mish of cavalry, the men died in heaps on the 
march, or in their tents, more numerously than 
if their progress had been enfiladed by hostile 
batteries. Seven thousand men perished in this 
useless expedition alone, the nuseries of which 
can scarcely be paralleled in the annals of modern 
warfare 

But the time of emancipation arrived at last. 
The siege of Silistria having been raised, and 
the Austrian army of occupation established 
in the provinces, the French and English armies 
could now carry out the onginal plan of the 
campaign by passing to the Crimea It was 
through Sebastopol that the czar possessed the 
command of the Black Sea and the means of in- 
vading Constantinople, and 1t was therefore by 
the capture of this strong and dangerous fortress 
that the sultan could be best protected, and the 
objects of the expedition accomplished There 
was joy among the troops, both French and 
English at Varna, when this purposed movement 
was made known, and under the welcome pro- 
spect of change of place and active occupation, 
the sick began to recover, and despair was ex- 
changed for hope. The transportation commenced 
at the beginning of September, and was no quick 
or easy process, although 600 vessels were 
employed in it, protected by a war fleet carrying 
3000 cannon; for the united armies mustered 
more than 50,000 bayonets, and the conveyance 
of so large a force by sea was an unwonted 
movement, while most of the commanders were 
unaccustomed to war uponsuch anextensive scale. 
There was therefore much hurrying and crowd- 
ing, a vast amount of blunders and muisunder- 
standing of orders, and loud complaints of 1m- 
providence and deficiency in the means of trans- 
port, before this military chaos had settled into 
order upon the place of its final occupation But 
with that settlement, good humour as well as 
military efficiency was restored, and the taking 
of Sebastopol in a very short period, if not at the 
first assault, was anticipated as a positive cer- 
tainty But these confident hopes were mingled 
with the ominous doubts and misgivings of the 
more reflective. That iron fortress of the Black 
Sea, upon the fortifications of which the utmost 
resources of military art had been expended, was 
as likely to waste an army that sat down before it, 
as to yield to the onset It was also feared that 
the season was too far advanced for such active 
operations, and that the sufferings of a Crimean 
winter would have to be endured, along with 
those of a perilous and protracted siege. 
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The question of the fittest point for debarkation 
upon a coast hitherto so little known, had previ- 
ously been the subject of much deliberation; and 
the place selected was Eupatoria Bay, to the north 
of Sebastopol, at a place called Staroe Ukroplenie, 
or the Old Fort. The landing was commenced on 
the 14th of September; and the first to reach the 
shore was a boat’s crew of Frenchmen, who 
planted the tricolor flag in the ground, thus 
taking possession of the Crimea amidst shouts 
of “ Veve l’Empereur/” As for the town of 
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Eupatoria, which presented a formidable appear- 
ance from the sea, it surrendered at the first 
summons. Although it must have been previ- 
ously known to the Russians that the destination 
of the allied armies was the Crimea, such was 
either their apathy or their confidence, that no 
attempts had been made to interrupt the expedi- 
tion. On sea, therefore, not a single hostile sail 
appeared in sight; and on the landing of the alles, 
there was neither a battery to oppose them, nor 
light troops to harass them with skirmishing: no- 
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Evuratoria —From a sketch by M Dulong, engraved in L'Tlustration, 1854 


thing in the form of an enemy appeared, except a 
Russian officer attended by four mounted Cos- 
sacks, who coolly stood within reach of the 
Menie rifies, and took notes of the particulars of 
the debarkation, which were probably to be 
transmitted to head-quarters. Instead of await- 
ing, they must seek the Russian army, which, as 
the allied commanders learned from the recon- 
naisance of their steamers, was entrenched in a 
strong camp on the heights to the south of the 
river Alma; and thither accordingly they com- 
menced their march on the 19th of September. 
And that march was a splendid and a gay spec- 
tacle, contrasted as it was with the bleakness and 
solitude of the surrounding scenery; for the sol- 
diers, by change of place and occupation, were 
fast recovering their health and spirits, and 
revelling in the hopes of victory. As Marshal 
St Arnaud rode past the front of the 55th 
regiment, he exclaimed, “English, I hope you 
will fight well to-day.” 
from the ranks—“ sure you know it'” 

The tokens of the enemy’s neighbourhood and 
promise of battle were not long in appearing, 
these were given in the form of villages and 
houses committed to the flames by the Russians 


themselves, to delay our advance, and in troops 
of cavalry in the distance, that moved and dis- 
appeared as the hostile march approached nearer 
their encampment. After crossing the Bouljanak, 
a sluggish, muddy stream, the signs of hostility 
became more decisive’ troops of Cossack lancers 
advanced for skirmishing, who were confronted 
by our light dragoons and hussars, and when 
the Cossacks fell back, our pursuing cavalry were 
met by strong bodiesof Russian horse who checked 
their onward career, This called up other detach- 
ments both French and British to their aid, on 
which the Russians fell back upon the Alma. In 
itself the encounter was nothing more than an 
insignificant skirmish, a mere crossing of sword- 
blades; but this meeting of weapons had taught 
the combatants che strength of each other's arm, 
and warmed them for a conflict that should be 
at outrance. That night the allied armies bi- 
vouacked at Bouljanak, upon which they had 


“Hope!” cried a voice | fallen back, with the Russian position on the 
; Alma fall in sight, being illuminated by nu- 


merous watch-fires that gleamed over an extent 


| of four miles. On the morrow, the campaign in 


the Crimea was to be opened in earnest with the 
conflict of the Alma, 
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wee URING the night of the 19th of 
September, while the soldiers of 
the alhed army were sitting by 
their bivouac fires, or sleeping on 
the ground wrapped up in their 

lite cloaks and blankets, the princi- 
pal commanders were arranging the plan for the 
next day’s engagement The plan was the fol- 
lowmg.—One French division under General 
Bosquet, accompanied by a part of the Turkish 
regiments, was to advance along the sea-shore, 
force the heights, and turn the enemy’s left 
flank, and this being accomplished, the remainder 
of the French army was instantly to attack that 
part of the Russian centre which rested on high 
ground above a village called Alta-tamak. The 
English, retaining their inland direction, were 
to wait in the village of Barluik until the French 
should establish themselves on the heights, and 
were then to turn the Russian right, giving as 
wide a berth as possible to the heavy batteries 
in the enemy’s centre. The inshore squadrons 
of the allied fleets, chiefly consisting of steamers, 
were to keep close to the coast, and cover the 
advance and attack of Bosquet’s division.’ It 
has been alleged that when this plan was made, 
the heights of Alma and the position of the 





Russian army had not been duly inspected. 
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Such were especially the complaints of our home 
strategists in London—of men who “sit by their 
firesides, and presume to know what is done in 
the capitol.” But still more serious were the 
complaints and recrimimations in the French and 
English armies upon each other on account of 
their misunderstandings and want of co-operation 
in the execution of the plan itself Passing over 
these, which are still unsettled matters of con- 
troversy, it is sufficient for the present to note 
how ably and successfully the plan was executed. 

The morning of the 20th of September opened 
with a thick haze that obscured the objects of 
the plain; and the heights of Alma were so 
enveloped in its folds, that at first it was thought 
the Russians had abandoned their position. but 
a light breeze rose, which removed the vapour 
hke a curtaim, and displayed the Russians to 
full view, with their formidable batteries, and 
strong natural ramparts of rock and ravine. 
The first movement was that of the allied in- 
shore squadron of vessels, headed by the Aga- 
memnon, which took up a position off the mouth 
of the Alma; and this being effected, General 
Bosquet’s division descended from the heights of 
Bouljanak, followed and supported more inland 
by the divisions of Prince Napoleon, and Gene- 
rals Canrobert and Forey. Ata later period, the 


| British, whose encampment was more distant, 
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advanced in order for battle, and took up their 
position on the extreme left of the French. 
Both allied armies could now distinctly see the 
work that lay before them, which might well 
have daunted the bravest; for the slopes and 
precipices behind the Alma were serrated with 
glittering lines of bayonets, where the Russians 
were drawn up in almost inaccessible positions, 
and defended by better cannon than those which 
the assailants could bring against them. The 
stubborn, unflinching hardihood of the Russians, 
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passed the Alma without obstacle at the burned 
village of Alta-tamak, ascended the cliffs on the 
opposite side, and surmounted them in a few 
minutes Thus the first difficult step in advance 
was won, and the enemy brought withm reach, 
where the coming encounter could be better 
equalized, and in this daring and difficult ad- 
vance, none were so distinguished as the regi- 
ment of Zouaves, which General Bosquet had 
thrown out to commence it These hardy, sun- 
burnt soldiers from Algeria, conspicuous not 
more by their bizarre Asiatic 
dress than their agility and 
courage, rushed through the 
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and the prestige they had acquired in passive 
and defensive warfare, was also taken into ac- 
count; and 1t was known that thus posted, they 
could not be dislodged without a deadly struggle 
and fearful sacrifice. The delay of the British 
advance, the march of the French troops along 
the shore, and the necessity of reconnoitring 
the Russian position, prevented Bosquet from 
leading his division to the attack until 1t was 
nearly one o'clock p.M.; but when 1t was com- 
menced, it was with a spirit and energy that 
made up for the loss of time. Marching to the 
mouth of the mver, which had been cleared of 
the presence of the enemy by the guns of the 
steamers, the brigade of General Brouat crossed 
the Alma by a sand-bank. the only point at that 
part where the water was fordable, the men 
wading up to their waists, and afterwards climb- 
ing up the steep paths to the opposite height, 
where the Russians were ready to receive them. 
At the same time, the brigade of D’Autemarre 








brushwood, alternately appear- 
ing for a moment and vanish- 
ing, until they were seen upon 
the high plateau, falling into 
regular line, and ready to ad- 
vance against the fire that was 
opened upon them And gal- 
lantly they maintained their 
ground, while the main body 
of the French under Prince 
Napoleon and General Canro- 
bert were advancing to their 
assistance The main body un- 
der these commanders, after 
crossing the river, gained a 
pathway leading to the plateau, 
but so steep and rugged, that 
it was only by extraordinary 
exertions that their artillery 
could be dragged up but no 
sooner had it arrived, than 1t was brought for~ 
ward to the support of the Zouaves, who were 
still battling gallantly, although almost over- 
powered by numbers In ranks, and in frag- 
ments of ranks, the rest of the division scrambled 
up as they best could, and once arrived, General 
Bosquet quickly formed them into line, and led 
them to the attack It was marvellous that 
such progress had been made with so little op- 
position—that the well-planted batteries of the 
Russians had been so silent—that the French 
had met no interruption as their broken ranks 
winded upward with difficulty through these 
steep, rugged ravines, that had been hollowed 
out by the torrents of ages, and which could 
have been so easily defended. But the plan of 
resistance adopted by the Russian commander, 
Prince Menschikoff, which was confident to rash- 
ness, made him neglect these advantages, and 
leave them open to the assailants His purpose 
was, to allow a sufficient number of their bat- 
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‘talions to guin the edge, and this done, to charge 
them before they could form, and hurl them 
down at the point of the bayonet. But he had 
uot sufficiently reckoned upon the rapidity of 
French movements, and the extraordinary activ- 
ity of the Zouaves, until he found them estab- 
lished with their guns in battery, and ready to 
dispute the ground with him upon equal terms. 
It was now therefore that the conflict was com- 
menced in earnest, where rapid movements and 
desperate efforts were enveloped in the smoke 
and flame of the artillery. Finding his plau 
f: ustrated, and his left about to be turned, Prince 
Menschikoff brought up whole masses of foot and 
artillery to support 1t, but the division Bosquet 
had already entered into action, the divisions 
Canrobert and Napoleon were advancing, and 
bearing down the obstacles that opposed them, 
according to the terse order of St. Arnaud, “‘ Keep 
straight before you, and follow your own 1nspira- 
tion for your manoeuvres we must gain these 
heights I have no other instructions to give to 
men on whom I rely.” The three divisions 
were at last established on the plateau, after each 
had fought and won its way over local obstacles, 
and confronting troops and batteries, and all 
were now ready to bear down upon the enemy 
with a combined attack. This made Menschi- 
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koff anxious for his centre, which this junction 
menaced; and in consequence of his arrangements 
to strengthen it, M. St. Arnaud sent orders to his 
reserve to advance in two divisions, oneto the sup- 
port of Canrobert, and the other to proceed to the 
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extreme right of the battle. The reserve accord- 
ingly crossed the river, and took their appointed 
places in the conflict. A telegraph tower was 
used by the Russians as the key of the centre of 
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1,A Lesghian, 2,0 D n Cossack, 3,8 Circasaman in full dress 4,0 Tartur Coseack 
of the Crimea, 5, a Cossack of line of Caucasus, 6, a Cossack of Orenburg 


their position; and from the batteries on its 
flanks, and the sharpshooters within 1ts walls, a 
deadly fire was kept up. under which the French 
dropped rapidly, or betook themselves to cover, 
when the entrance of the reserves to their aid in- 
troduced an important change, they assailed the 
tower, carried 1t after a short and desperate re- 
sistance, and this advantage being seconded by 
General Canrobert with his division, the enemy’s 
left and left-centre were fully put to the rout, or 
driven to the rear. The victory, so far as the 
French were concerned, was secured, and St. 
Arnaud, after congratulating his generals, directed 
their attention to the English, who might now 
need their aid. But no such help was required ; 
the English had already done their part, and after 
similar struggles were to be equally victorious 
According to the plan of battle concerted be- 
tween the alhed commanders, the British were 
not to commence their onset until the French 
should have gained the heights, and turned the 
Rusasian left. They waited accordingly until 
the French had established themselves on the 
plateau, being partly concealed from the enemy 
by the smoke of the burning village, and the 
trees on the river bank It was an unwilling 
halt on their part, more especially as the sound 
of the cannonade deepened, and the tokens of the 
distant struggle came nigher, until a body of the 
French marines came in contact with their lines, 
while hastening forward in support of their 
countrymen. Their impatience for action was 
gratified sooner than was intended, for Marshal 
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St. Arnaud finding more resistance than he had 
expected—that batteries were multiplying on his 
front and flank, and fresh columns of infantry 
brought against him, sent 1m all haste to Lord 
Raglan, requesting him to advance without 
further delay. The message, although it discon- 
certed the original plan, was not unwelcome, and 
the British commander gave orders to advance. 
No sooner had his troops emerged into full view 
near the bank of the river, than the Russian 
batteries on the slope met them with a destruc- 
tive fire, and their tiralleurs opened upon them 
a heavy discharge of rifles, but they pressed on 
like a torrent, sending volley after volley before 
them, that drove the tiralleurs across the river, 
and inflicted serious loss upon the batteries on 
the heights Under cover of this fire, the Alma 
was crossed, the extreme left of the French 
reached, and every obstacle of the river banks, 
the vineyards, and the felled trees surmounted, 
although these difficulties seemed insurmount- 
able, defended obstimately as they were by the 
enemy, and not relinquished without a series 
of obstinate struggles, under which the British 
more than once were obliged to lie down for 
shelter from the destructive fire of the Russian 
batteries But forward and upward they still 
continued to press, although their comrades were 
falling at every step, and three regiments, the 
7th, 23d, and 33d, reached the earthwork from 
which they had been cannonaded, but were there 
obliged to fall back before a heavy reversing fire 
of Russianinfantry Their difficulty wasincreased 
by mistaking a Russian column descending the 
hill against them for French troops, under which 
impression they ceased from firing, until an over- 
whelming volley from their opponents convinced 
them of thei mistake. 
only momentary; the Duke of Cambridge had 
crossed the river, and arrived in time to sup- 
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set and that of the light division, the Russians 
were driven from their choice position which 
they had defended with so much obstinacy. But 
two solid squares still kept their ground, and 
would have tried the courage of our exhausted 
troops, had not two guns, by order of Lord 
Raglan, been placed on a commanding point, 
and brought to bear against them, by the firo 
of which the squares were torn asunder, and scat- 
tered over the hills. Flight indeed was soon be- 
coming general among the Russians, notwith- 
standing the attempts of their officers to check 
them; and where they tned to rally, 1t was only 
to be driven back with fresh loss before the re- 
sistless progress of the British, who continued 
their advance, until the broken ranks of their 
opponents were mingled péle méle with their de- 
feated left wing that was pursued by the vic- 
torious French, and their centre, which was fast 
withdrawing from the contest The Russian 
cavalry, that had behaved indifferently during 
the action, now interposed, and the enemy, al- 
though so completely beaten over the whole field 
of battle, conducted their retreat in order, 80 
that only two of their guns were left as trophies 
to the conquerors. Such was the battle of Alma, 
that lasted three hours, during two of which the 
British were engaged, although they had been 
eleven hours under arms Ot the numbers en- 
gaged on both sides, that of the Russians of every 
arm did not exceed 40,000, while that of the allies 
was above 50,000, but of these last, about 20,000 
were not in action, and considering the strength 
of the Russian position, the odds were greatly 
against them. So signal a victory could not be 
won without a heavy price, and the allies had 
619 killed, and 2860 wounded, of which the 
greater share fell to the British, who had more 


‘gerious difficulties to surmount, and a sterner 


port them, while a splendid charge of the foot-_ 


guards under Major-general Bentinck gained pos- 
session of the earthwork. 

The heat of battle had now reached its height; 
the tug of war was equal on both sides, when the 
Highland brigade under Major-general Sir Colin 
Campbell advanced up the high ground to the 
left, in co-operation with the guards, and General 
Pennefather’s brigade connected with the right 
of the light division. The conduct of these plaided 
warriors was worthy of their well-established 
fame. They drew up asif they had been ruled 
by machinery; at the signal’ to move, they marched 


at charging step into the hottest of the fire; their ' 


destructive volleys and onward progress were 


opposition to encounter. The loss of the Russians 
wasestimated at more than 8000; but of prisoners, 
only 900 were taken, the allied cavalry being 
kept warily in hand, instead of being let loose in 
pursuit, on account of the superiority of the Rus- 
sians in that arm of warfare. The disadvantages 
under which our troops so bravely conducted 
themselves, and wrested success into their own 
possession where 1t would otherwise have seemed 
impossible, were thus simply and truthfully set 
forth in the despatch of Lord Raglan-—“ When 
it is considered that they have suffered severely 
from sickness during the last two months; that 
since they landed in the Crimea they have been 
exposed to the extremes of wet, cold, and heat; 
that the daily toil to provide themselves with 


heard far in advance of their companions; and | water has been excessive, and that they have been 


wherever the fire was heaviest during the whole 
of that eventful day, their deeds and bold bear- 
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pursued by cholera to the very battle-field, I do 
not go beyond the truth in declaring that they 


ing were marked and admired. Before their on- | merit the highest commendation.” 
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A great victory was thus won at Alma—a name 
that henceforth will be memorable in history. 
To improve this victory, 1t was thought that 
nothing more was needed than to pursue the 
flying enemy, and complete their destruction— 
to descend upon Sebastopol—to enter and take 
possession before the first panic had abated. But 
for such prompt conclusions, which seemed so 
natural to civilians, the allies were unfitted by 
the late sickness with which they had been 
wasted, hy their want of cavalry and gunpowder, 
by their ignorance of the country in which they 
were still obliged to grope their way, and by the 
strength of the enemy, who, though defeated, had 
already given proof that they were not to be too 
closely followed with impumity. A more humane 
and necessary task was adopted of attending to 
the sick and wounded, and as the village had 
been burned down, they had to be removed to the 
ships The same service was performed for the 
wounded Russians; and although two days were 
spent in this charitable duty, the whole could 
not be overtaken, so that 750 wounded soldiers 
of the enemy had to be left on shore, in an ex- 
temporized hospital, under the care of Dr 
Thomson, who devoted himself to this noble 
self-denying office, and afterwards fell its victim. 
Thus the march from Alma did not commence 
till the 23d of September, and 1ts course was to 
the north side of Sebastopol On that evening 
the allied armies halted at Katcha, the alluring 
valley of which was plentifully studded with 
vineyards and gardens of rich fruits, which our 
soldiers, though still continuing to suffer from 
cholera and dysentery, did not leave untasted 
Here, also, the armies were reinforced by the 
arrival of troops from home the French to the 
number of 7000 or 8000, and the British with 
the Scots Greys and 57th regiment, who were 
landed at the mouth of the Katcha on the 23d 
On the following day (24th) they encamped on 
the right bank of the Belbek, at about six miles’ 
distance from Katcha. But the plan of attacking 
Sebastopol upon the northern side had to be 
abandoned, as 1t was ascertained that strong bat- 
teries had been erected along the north-west of 
the harbour, and that these, in conjunction with 
the Star Fort and Fort Constantine would cause 
both danger and loss to such an attempt The 
design was therefore changed for one suggested 
by Sir John Burgoyne. this was, a prompt flank 
movement on Balaklava, by which we should turn 
and neutralize the effect of these batteries, secure 
a new base of operations instead of that of the 
Katcha,and distract the enemy by an attack upon 
a part of the town where they were weakest, and 
where the danger had been least apprehended. 
From Belbek the march was accordingly directed 
towards the south-east on the Black River, al- 
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though it was a course both difficult and danger- 
ous, and where the enemy, by a spirited attack, 
especially where our troops rounded the harbour, 
might have inflicted upon them a heavy loss. At 
times, too, glimpses of Sebastopol could be caught 
from the hill-tops in the bright sunshine. Durng 
this march, the French commander-in-chief died, 
worn out by the effects of cholera, by which he 
had been attacked at Varna, and was succeeded 
by General Canrobert, his second in command. 
It was the aim of the allied armies to reach Balak- 
lava as soon as possible, and while hastily pres- 
sing onward for this purpose, they all but entered 
into a fresh battle with the enemy. After his 
defeat at Alma, Prince Menschikoff had retreated 
to the valley of the Tchernaya, from which he 
made a flank movement to Simpheropol, but on 
the way, his rear-guard fell in with the advancing 
columns of the ales It was a most unexpected 
meeting and an awkward collision, which occurred 
at a place afterwards well known under the name 
of Mackenzie’s Farm, but it ended in nothing 
more than the capture of a considerable quantity 
of baggage, which the Russians were glad to 
leave behind them in their retreat. On the 26th 
our armies reached Balaklava, which they forth- 
with established as their new base of operations, 
the French occupying the valley to the north of 
that town, with the sea on their flank, while the 
English took up their position inland, the post of 
danger and of honour. Asthe harbour of Balak- 
lava was too small to hold the fleets of both 
armies, 1t was occupied by the British ships, 
those of France being stationed in Kamiesch Bay, 
an inlet in Cape Chersonese. 

Sebastopol, around which the interest of the 
war was now to be concentrated, was originally 
nothing more than an insignificant Tartar village, 
under the name of Akhtiar, until 1780, when the 
Empress Catherine commenced, and her succes- 
sors Alexander and Nicholas carried out, those 
improvements by which 1t became a great and 
beautiful city, and the chief naval arsenal of the 
Russian empire. It was more than a mile in 
length and three-quarters of a mile in breadth, 
and occupied for 1ts site part of the peninsula on 
the south side of the roadstead of the same name, 
and rose from the shore 1n the form of an amph1- 
theatre. Its basin, dry docks, and quays, in the 
construction of which engineering science had 
conquered the obstacles or supplied the defici- 
encies of nature, and its government warehouses 
and magazines of immense and solid structure, 
attested the great political importance of the 
place, and marked it out as a vital part of the 
empire at which a death-blow might be aimed 
by a bold enterprising enemy. And adequate 
to its importance were the numerous strong 
defences which had been erected for its protec 
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tion both by land and sea. On the south, the 
port was defended by six principal battertes, 
each mounting from 50 to 190 guns; on the 
north were four batteries, mounting from 18 
to 120 pieces, and besides these were several 
smaller batteries. Before the war commenced, 
850 pieces of artallery guarded the port, of which 
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guns planted, and from these, at the very com- 
mencement of the siege, no fewer than 25,000 
rounds were fired before our batteries opened 
upon them Such was the place which people at 
home ignorantly imagined would be taken by a 


new earthworks were constructed 


coup demain! “The position occupied by the 
enemy,” wrote Lord Raglan in one of his de- 
spatches, “1s not that of a fortress, but rather 
that of an army 1n an entrenched camp on very 
strong ground, where an apparently unlimited 
number of heavy guns, amply provided with 
gunners and ammunition, are mounted” It 
must also be kept 1n mind that while the allied 
armies had no covering force to protect them— 
that while their whole existence was staked upon 
the alternative of success or defeat—there was 
within the city an army nearly as numerous as 
the assailants, and on the outside. another more 
numerous still under the command of Prince 
Menschikoff. 

On the 7th of October, the investment of Se- 
bastopol was formally commenced by the erection 
of a line of earthworks on the side of Balaklava; 
and those of the English being completed by the 
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350 could be brought to bear upon a single ship 
entering the bay; but during the siege these were 
multiphed to an indefinite amount. By land, 
the original defences were by no means so for- 
midable; but these were improved and multiplied 
with incredible rapidity as necessity and the 
changes of attack required, so that, almost daily, 








12th, were intrusted to the keeping of Genera} 
Sir Colin Campbell, with the 93d Highlanders, 
reinforced by 3000 Turkish irregulars The 
French works were of fully greater strength and 
extent, owing to the superior facilities of the 
ground, and their possession of the Woronzoff 
road When the battenes were finished, those 
of the English overlooked Sebastopol, while those 
of the French were on a level with its defences. 
The encampment of the allies was a high bare 
plateau, sloping gradually on the north to Sebas- 
topol, and on the west to Cape Chersonese, and 
as they had to retain possession of the harbour 
of Balaklava, where our shipping was stationed, 
and from which we were to derive our provisions 
and muhtary stores, the lines had to be too far 
extended in that direction, leaving them in many 
places considerably weakened On the 17th of 
October, at half-past six o’clock in the morning, 
the bombardment of Sebastopol was commenced 
by the French and British batteries, and by their 
ships in the harbour, for the attack was to be 
continued at the same time, and without pause, 
both by land and sea; but so ready were the Rus- 
sians for the encounter, that they had anticipated 
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us by half an hour, and with such a cannonade ' of the fleet with the armies while both were 


as showed that they were superior to their assail- | | engaged in action. These impediments, with the 
ants both in the calibre and number of therr ! shallowness of the water inwards, not only pre- 


guns, which were also admirably served. The | | 


vented the close approach of the vessels, where 


effects of this superiority against the land attack | their broadsides would have been most available 
began to manifest themselves amang the French | against the forts, but kept them at such a dis- 
works nearest the town , for after two hours one | tance as made them more distinct marks for the 


of their powder magazines blew up, and 
after mid-day a scill worse explosion oc- 
eurred in their hnes, so that their fie 
nad to be suspended during the rest of 
the day. On the side of the British the 
eannonade was maintained incessantly 
for seven or eight hours against the 
Redan battery, and the round tower 
with which it was connected. The latter 
berng built of stone, was the first to be 
knocked to pieces , but the Redan being 
ef earth, suffered little damage, except 
an explosion between two and three in 
the afternoon, by which it was supposed 
to be mlenced for ever, so tremendous 
was the shock and din, but such of its 
artillerymen as survived returned to 
the charge, and kept up their fire with 
scarcely diminished vigour until night, 
when the destructive thunder on both 
sides was closed by mutual consent. 
While thus 1t fared with the land at- 
tack, that from the sea was equally un- 
satisfactory. By agreement, the French 
squadron commenced by bombarding the 
Quarantine battery, the Artillery bat- 
tery, and Fort Alexander on the south 
side , while the British reserved for their 
share Fort Constantine, the Telegraph 
battery, andthe Wasp on the north But 
as the ships neared their appointed sta- 
tions, they found difficulties in their 
way, against which even naval warfare 
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ships of the line and two frigates, so that 
a bar was interposed to the close co-operation 


1 The buildings on the mght are the barracks of the Karabel- 
‘aia, which are handsome, and of white stone On the oppo- 
alte ade of the creek 1s Fort Nicholas, to the left you see the 
eburches of St Peter and St Paul, on the extreme left the 
theatre, underneath, near the water's edge, are government 
sheds connected with the dockyard The extreme distance 1s 









enemy’s fire. All and each of these obstacles now 
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mde ran from the near end of Fort Nicholas to Fort Cathenne 
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told with fearful effect. The roar of the broad- 
sides from the shipping, and the heavy discharges 
of the forts that answered them, rose high above 
the deafening din of the cannonade on land, and 
was continued till evening; and when sunset 
arrived, at which the fleets retired, they had been 
so effectually mauled, that eight ships of the line, 
two English and six French, had to be sent home 
for repairs. The English had 44 killed and 266 
wounded, the French, 30 and 164. Of the Rus- 
sians, about 500 were killed and wounded; but the 
result had filled them with confidence, by show- 
ing the completeness of their defences, and how 
successfully they could defend themselves against 
attacks by sea: not a breach had been made in 
their batteries, nor a single wall dismantled, 
although they were marked and dinted as thickly 
with cannon-balls, as buildings with the large 
rain-drops of a commencing thunder-shower. 
After this unsatisfactory attempt, the partial 
investment of Sebastopol was continued in the 
form of anordinary siege, and with various results. 
The French renewed their batteries, and pushed 
them somewhat forward in advance, and the Eng- 
lish continued their fire on the southern front of 
Sebastopol; but both they and their allies were 
deficient, not only in weight of artillery but sup- 
plies of gunpowder. Our siege train consisted only 
of sixty guns, including mortars, all of them de- 
cidedly inferior 1n calibre to those of the Russians; 
while the French guns, which were of brass, and 
equally inferior, could make little 1mpression on 
the strong ramparts and earthworks upon which 
their fire was brought to bear. So defective were 
we in these, that to arm our three batteries with 
their proper complement, we were obliged to strip 
our ships, and leave them half defenceless It 
was unfortunate both for France and England, 
that to them the Crimean territory had hitherto 
been a terra incognita; and for the soldiers of 
both countries, that they had been sent forth, 
under the idea that they had only to summon the 
town to surrender, or advance upon its walls at 
the pas de charge. These walls were not of pipe- 
clay painted into an imitation of stone, or ram- 
parts of lath and canvas for a mere melodramatic 
display, as we had been told that so many of 
the Russian defences were; and when the tidings 
reached our army from home, through the Eng- 
lish newspapers, that they had already taken 
Sebastopol, 1t was like a bitter mockery, intended 
to aggravate their sufferings, which were already 
severe enough. Provisions were scarce, and 
could only be obtained at the dearest rate. 
Under these privations, combined with wounds, 
excessive toil, and sickness, disabilities were so 
prevalent that out of our 35,600 men, not more 
than 16,500 rank and file were fit for service. 
And yet—Why had we not taken Sebastopol? 
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Thus matters continued until the 25th of 
October, when the Russian army of observation 
resolved to make a decisive attempt for the re- 
lief of the city. It had commenced its move- 
ments for this purpose five days earlier, upon 
the right bank of the Tchernaya; and although 
rumours were prevalent that its battalions were 
crossing the river, and had been joined by the 
force under General Liprandi, newly arrived 
from the principalities on the Danube, these 
rumours had been disregarded. The Russian 
commanders, after a careful exploration for several 
days, had been confident that they could drive 
the allied army from their strong position at 
Balaklava, and place them between their own 
fire and that of Sebastopol, and they selected 
that part of our lines upon which the Turks were 
encamped, as being the weakest. It consisted of 
four conical hillocks nm a mght line across the 
valley beneath, upon which the Turks had thrown 
up as many earthen redoubts, each being de- 
fended by 250 men, and two or three heavy ship 
guns supplied by our fleet, with a gunner 1n each 
fort to work them. Upon this poimt, and these 
weakly manned redoubts, the Russians brought 
up during the night a battery of heavy guns, 
which were planted upon the opposite mdge, and 
at day-break, on the morning of the 25th, they 
opened a heavy fire, but with little effect. It was 
not here, however, that the chief danger lay, ex- 
cept in diverting the attention of the assailed; 
for at the eastern end of the valley Liprand1’s 
corps @armée was drawn up in order of battle, 
having its strong reserve on the Simpheropol 
road, and soon after, a large body of Russian 
cavalry advanced steadily down the valley, while 
a column of their infantry moved along the foot 
of the hill towards the Turkish redoubt No. 1. 
On finding themselves attacked in such force, after 
firing a few rounds the Turks fled 1n dismay, and 
were soon followed by those of the redoubts Nos. 
2 and 3, who went off in such a hurry, that they 
did not wait to spike their guns, which were 
turned against them in their flight. Only the 
fourth redoubt, which was manned by British 
soldiers, but most of them invalids, was left 
unassailed. 

Thus far the enemy had succeeded, and the 
chance of the British lines was perilous in the 
extreme. The next attack would be upon them- 
selves, for which they were ull provided by the 
sudden defection of their Turkish allies; and could 
the Russians but reach the ground overhanging 
the harbour, our magazines and stores, and also 
our shipping, would soon be in a blaze. But for- 
tunately a few minutes of time were left to pre- 
vent the surprise from being a successful one, for 
at half-past seven o’clock in the morning, an 
orderly came at full gallop to the head-quarters of 
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Sir Colin Campbell, with tidings of the attack on 
the redoubts. The news was quickly spread 
abroad, and the troops of both allied armies were 
speedily set in motion. Sir George Cathcart 
and the Duke of Cambridge were ordered by 
Lord Raglan to march their respective divi- 
sions, the fourth and first, to the scene of action, 
while General Canrobert, the French com- 
mander-in-chief, sent General Bosquet with his 
third division to assist the Bri- 
tish in holding the valley. As 
for Balaklava, its defence was 
promptly looked after by Sir 
Colin Campbell, who stationed 
the 93d Highlanders drawn 
up in line in front of the road 
leading to the town. And 
even these preparations, quick 
and bold though they were, 
would be scarcely enough for 
the occasion Six large masses 
of Russian infantry were seen 
marching up the valley in com- 
plete order, with a regular line 
of twenty pieces of artillery 
in their front; about a mile 
in advance of them were two 
batteries of light guns playing 
upon the redoubts; and behind 
them, in front of the infantry, 
were enormous bodies of ca- 
valry It was a fearful ad- 
vance, in which war seemed 
to assume all its grandeur and 
solemnity as well as its ter- 
rors, and all its promise of 
devastation and victory. 

The Turks, when they had been driven from 
the redoubts, had fled towards the Highlanders, 
upon the flanks of whom they rallied and formed 
themselves into companies. The Russian cavalry 
advancing in pursuit, percerved, when they had 
gained the hill across the valley, that the High- 
landers were drawn up at the distance of half a 
mile ready to receive them, upon which they 
checked their advance until squadron after 
squadron had come up to jom them On being 
reinforced to the number of about 3500 men, they 
made a terrible and general charge towards 
Balaklava. It seemed as 1f nothing could resist 
that torrent: the Turks fired a second volley, and 
again fled, and down came the whole inundation 
of lancers, dragoons, hussars, and artillery upon 
the 93d, who instead of being thrown into squares, 
were only drawn up in a line of not more than 
two deep to receive them. It looked as if that 
coming charge of cavalry would snap the line 
asunder like a thread, and the onlookers held 
their breath in suspense; but before the enemy had 
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come within 250 yards, a close volley from the 
Highland rifles emptied the saddles of the assail- 
ants by scores, and brought the whole body to a 
sudden pause. they wavered, opened their files 
to mght and left, and fied in fear of another such 
destructive welcome. “Bravo, Highlanders; 


well done'” rang from the excited spectators over 
the field. On perceiving that the intention of 
the Russians was to attack Balaklava, Lord 
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Raglan had ordered out the Scots Greys and 
Inniskillen dragoons, under Lord Lucan, and 
scarcely had they moved from their quarters, 
than they saw the advance of a large body of 
the enemy's cavalry. It was a bold resolution 
to attack them, for their opponents were evi- 
dently the élite of the Russian horse, and out- 
numbered them by more than four to one. At 
the prospect of that ominous meeting there was 
a pause of expectation and wonder among the 
allied armies, and both officers and soldiers gazed 
at this awful preparation as for a gladiatorial 
spectacle. The Russians came on in confidence 
down the hill, for they despised the fewness of 
their opponents, but it was only for a moment. 
the Scots Greys and Inniskillens charged their 
centre, which they broke right through; they 
plunged into the mass, where they disappeared; 
and “God help them, they are lost '” was the cry 
that burst from many a sympathizing spectator. 
But again they re-appeared, although with 
diminished numbers, and charged the second 
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line of the enemy as boldly as they had done the 
first. It was too much. the Russians were raily- 
ing, closing upon them, and might have over- 
whelmed them by the weight of numbers, when 
the 4th and 5th dragoon guards came down to 
their assistance, scattered with a single charge 
the Russian first line before 1¢ could form anew, 
and completed the defeat which the Inniskillens 
and Greys had commenced. At this triumphant 
close of the deadly drama, there was clapping of 
hands, shouting, and waving of caps among the 
spectators, who would gladly have shared 1n all 
the dangers of such a contest, to partake of its 
triumphs It was most gratifying also to find 
that this chivalrous enterprise cost so little, for 
not more than four or five men were killed and 
thirty wounded among the victors of this unequal 
encounter 

And now came the most mournful, yet most 
brilliant episode of this eventful engagement 
One of the four captured redoubts had been 
recovered from the enemy On seeing a stir 
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lined with riflemen supported by strong colamns 
of infantry. And an army thus advantageously 
posted was to be attacked by 600 British light 
horse! Officers and men saw that such an onset 
was certain destruction, but how could it be 
avoided? The order of the commander-in-chief 
was imperatave in the following words .—‘“ Lord 
Raglan wishes the cavalry to advance rapidly to 
the front, follow the enemy, and try to prevent 
the enemy carrying away the guns, troops of 
horse artillery may accompany French cavalry 
is on your left. Immediate.” “Forward!” was 
the word, and the hght bmgade began to charge 
through that valley—the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. At first, they were accompanied by 
the heavy brigade, but the latter, after they had 
rode a little way, were halted as a support be- 
yond the reach of the enemy’s fire, and the light 
brigade went on alone On their left flank, and 
considerably in advance, as leader of the charge, 
was Captain Nolan, the bearer of the fatal order; 
but while he cheered his gallant followers, his 


in the second of these, Lord Raglan imagined | arm suddenly fell, and his bold shout was ex- 
that the Russians were removing the captured | changed into a death-shriek, for the fragment of 
guns from it, and with a view of preventing them, | a Russian shell had struck him to the heart, and 
he sent a written order to Lord Lucan, the com- ' he was dead in an instant Still onward went 
mander of our cavalry, to advance, and pursue the | the hght brigade, increasing their speed and 1m- 
enemy in their retreat Theorder was conveyed petus as they neared the enemy, but at the dis- 
by Captain Nolan of the 15th hussars, one of the , tance of 1200 yards, the fire of thirty cannon was 
most gallant, noble-hearted, and accomplished offi- | opened upon them; the balls made fearful gaps 
cers 10 the British service But during the short as they swept through their ranks, and it was 
ride of Captain Nolan, such a change had occurred | with greatly diminished numbers, though un- 


in the Russian movements as Lord Raglan could 
not have foreseen, and through which his order, 
that might have been at first of easy execution, 
was now changed into one of extreme rashness, 
if not utter impossibility Nolan delivered his 
order—a written order—and the Earl of Lucan, 


' abated spirit, that they reached the steel ram- 
| part through the heavy rolling fire of the hostile 
infantry Without a moment's halt they plunged 
into this fatal volcano, and were hid ina moment 
from the sight of their friends, who wondered at 
their heroism, and gave them up for lost; but still 


notwithstanding the altered state of affairs, had | pressing on, they bore down and cut through the 
no alternative but implicit military obedience | ranks of the enemy im their advance, until they 
He might indeed have interpreted 1t according , had swept through the whole of that army from 
to the change of circumstances, and taken upon front to rear. The French and English who 
himself the responsibility of proving that com- gazed from the ridge, had been astonished at 
pliance was impossible, and gven this was gently such a charge of cavalry upon infantry, and stall 
hinted at in the despateh of Lord Raglan:— more, to see them emerge at the rear of their 
“From some misconception of the mstruction to ' opponents, waving their red swords in triumph. 
advance, the heutenant-general considered that | But the fire of the batteries, the thick volleys of 
he was bound to attack at all hazards.” As it musketry, and the desperate hand-to-hand 
was, Lord Lucan ordered Major-general the struggle with which every step of then progress 
Earl of Cardigan to move forward with the light : ‘had been accompanied, told fearfully upon their 
brigade of cavalry. And to overtake and charge ' numbers many a horse was masterless, and many 
what ?/—not an encumbered corps in hasty retreat, | who still survived, reeled wounded im their 
but an army drawn up to receive them. It was saddles. But there was no time for pause or 
the main body of Liprandi’s corps darmée who | reflection. they must return, and in returning, 
were waiting them at the bottom of the valley, ; they must confront anew the fiery ordeal through 
with the batteries of the two redoubta in ther which they had already passed They wheeled, 
advance, with an additional battery which they | and re-entered that gap of death, which once more 
had established on the Tchernaya ridge; and with ' closed upon them, and from which they never 
the steep sides of the hills that flanked the valley would have escaped, had not an opportune res- 
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eue arrived. Wehave already mentioned that 
the heavy brigade, the heroes of the earlier part 
of the battle, had been drawn out as a support 
to the squadron employed in the charge; but 
they had been kept back, as it was soon perceived 
that their entrance into action would only deepen 
our loss. For such service, light cavalry was 
the most available, and this necessary aid was 
promptly afforded by our gallant alhes, the 
French Seeing the danger of our light bri- 
gade, General Bosquet sent his corps of chasseurs 
d’ Afrique to silence the battery on the Tchernaya 
ridge, by the fire of which 
our troops would have 
to pass in their return. 
And most gallantly was 
this good office performed 
by a single squadron of 
the corps of chasseurs, 
which was all that could 
be spared to charge the 
Russian artillery. Ani- 
mated by the spirit and 
example of those to whose 
rescue they so readily 
hurried, this handful 
dashed through and over 
every obstacle, and swept 
the battery of its defen- 
ders, mamtaining their 
position against a heavy 
cannonade, until the re- 
lics of our light brigade 
had once more emerged 
from their deadly strug- 
gie It was this generous 
interposition which in all probability saved them 
from entire destruction But of the 600 of 
our gallant heroes who had entered into this 
most unequal and perilous encounter, little more 
than 200 returned Yet, although 1t was a rash 
mistake, or complication of mistakes, that sent 
these brave men to certain death, they did not 
die in vain. It supported to the very height the 
prestige of British valour, which, after so long 
a peace throughout Europe, was shown to have 
suffered no diminution or decay. It daunted the 
subsequent efforts of the Russians, by teaching 
them with what kind of enemy they had now to 
deal. And better than all, when a deed of brave 
devotedness will be required of British soldiers, 
their arms will be nerved and their hearts an1- 
mated by the narratives that have been handed 
down to them of this terrible charge of Balak- 
lava. 

The battle was now ended so far as actual 
fighting was concerned. The Russians, having 


failed in the object of their attack, retired to their | 
old position; while the allied armies, satisfied | 
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with this advantage, gave them no farther moles- 
tation. -As for the four redoubts, two of which 
were still in possession of the enemy, but nnght 
easily have been recovered, it was resolved to 
leave the whole in their possesmon, as the Turks 
had shown themselves unable to defend them, 
and as their occupation demanded too great an 
extension of the British lines. It was judged 
more expedient to withdraw from that range of 
heights, and to concentrate our forces immediately 
in front of the narrow valley leading to the port 
and into Balaklava, and on the precipitous heights 





THE HARBOUR OF BALAKLAVA, from the Genoese Castle 
From a drawing by James Newlands, 0 K (March 24, 1855 ) 


on the right—having thus a narrower and easier 
line of defence, and keeping Balaklava and the 
communication with it open by the westerly and 
southerly heights behind our camp Here our 
troops were to be reinforced by a strong body of 
seamen from the British fleet, and if need should 
occur, by some French regiments As for the 
Turkish troops, who had no longer the redoubts 
to maintain, they were to be converted into 
labourers, and employed in constructing breast- 
works and defences, which, when completed, 
would inclose and secure our occupation of 
Balaklava. 

In the meantime, there was glee and triumph 
in Sebastopol, when the guns captured from 
our redoubts were drawn into the city, 1t was 
reported that the army without had gained a 
great victory over the allies, of which these were 
the trophies; and there was ringing of bells 
and firing of cannon to celebrate the event But 
this was not enough, and the garrison resolved to 
complete the chastisement of their foes by a sally 
from the town. Accordingly, on the following 
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anorning (the 26th of October), several columns 
of infantry, accompanied by artillery and cavalry, 
composing a force of between 6000 and 7000 men, 
were seen to issue from Sebastopol. At first it 
was thought that they were going to join 
Liprandi’s corps, by the road through the Inker- 
mann valley; but instead of proceeding forward, 
they suddenly turned to the right, ascended the 
hills, and appeared on the ridge which over- 
looked the camp of the second division com- 
manded by Sir de Lacy Evans. But he had been 
expecting some such attack, and was prepured to 
encounter it. The Russians came rapidly down 
from the hill, and suddenly fell upon the pickets 
of the 30th and 49th regiments; but this brave 
handful opposed such a resistance to their ad- 
vance, that Sir de Lacy had time to draw up his 
lines in advance of the camp; and when the sound 
of the enemy’s cannonade was heard, he was re- 
inforced by the Duke of Cambridge with the 
brigade of guards, and by General Bosquet with 
five French battalions At the same time, 
eighteen guns were placed in position, which 
opened a deadly fire upon the coming enemy; 
and after their artillery was silenced and driven 
off the field, the cannonade was directed against 
their infantry. This unexpected reception stag- 
gered them, and on the charge of our regiments 
with the bayonet, their rout was complete, they 
were chased over the ridges, and down towards 
the head of the bay, while our soldiers pursued 
them with such ardour that for some time it was 
difficult to recal them After the Russians had 
lost 600 in killed and wounded by this inglorious 
attempt, they were fain to hurry back to the 
shelter of the town. This success was the more 
glorious to the victors, as 1t was by the second 
division alone, who scarcely mustered 1200, that 
the whole was achieved, the reinforcements of 
guards and French battalons who came to their 
assistance having taken no share in the encounter 

The siege of Sebastopol still continued to be 
pressed with vigour, and with alternate changes 
of failure and success; and as fast as a batterv 
was dismantled or wall thrown down, fresh 
earthworks were constructed, and new guns 
mounted, while the obstinacy of the defence re- 
mained unabated. Far indeed from taking the 
city, 1t was much that the alles could maintain 
their ground, with such formidable fortresses 
opposed to them on one side, and so strong 
an army encamped against them on the other, 
and though our troops had won honour in every 
encounter in the field, these battles had been 
attended with no practical results Thus mat- 
ters continued until the close of October, when 
the confidence of the Russians was so increased, 
that they hoped nothing less than to raise the 
siege, and annihilate their antagonists. For this 
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important crisis, indeed, they had been for some 
time in preparation. Sebastopol although be- 
sieged had never been invested, and from Perekop, 
the base of Russian operations, which was per- 
fectly open, the town was reinforced with troops, 
artillery, and provisions. At the same time, their 
forces which had been set free by the Austrian 
occupation of the Danubian provinces were con- 
veyed to the Crimea, and 50,000 men were col- 
lected and impatient for action upon the heights 
of Inkermann. The time had arrived when the 
besieging armies were to be crushed between the 
resistleas close of the city and its defenders from 
without Such was the calculation of Prince 
Menschikoff, the Russian commander, and from 
the heights of Inkermann he wrote the followmg 
confident letter to the czar —“ A terrible calamity 
impends over the invaders of your dominions. 
In a few days, they will perish by the sword, or 
be driven into the sea. Let your majesty send 
your sous here, that I may render up to them 
untouched the priceless treasure which your ma- 
jesty has intrusted to my keepmg” These hopes 
obtained full sympathy in the palace of St Peters- 
burg, and the emperor’s two sons, the Archdukes 
Nicholas and Michael, were forthwith sent to the 
Crimea, to witness the promised downfall, and be 
invested with the honours of the victory. 

On the moruing of the 5th of November, and 
at a very early hour, after a rainy night, and 
while the air was still darkened with vapour, the 
ringing of church bells and singing of psalms 
were heard in Sebastopol. This however excited 
little attention, as such sounds were not only the 
usual prelude of a military enterprise, but also the 
accompaniment of those numerous saints’ days 
and festivals for which the Greek church is dis 
tinguished. But at a still earlier hour, other 
sounds might have been heard unconnected with 
religious worship It was the low creak and 
rumble of heavy carriage-wheels along the valley 
and it caught the vigilant ears of one of the 
sentries belonging to an outlying picket of the 
light division on the heights above. Had the 
man but given the alarm, the battle of Inker- 
mann would have filled one of the brightest puges 
of French and English history, but thinking that 
it was nothing more than the usual passage of 
carts or waggons going to the town, he made no 
mention of it until after the battle. In this un- 
suspected manner, enormous masses of Russian 
troops and parks of artillery crept in darkness 
and silence up the rugged sides of the heights 
over the valley of Inkermann, and established 
themselves upon the undefended flank of the 
second division, whom they were soon to rouse 
with a deadly awakening. 

This position, occupied by Sir de Lacy Evans, 
was the part of the allied encampment which 
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the Russians, from ita importance and insecurity, 
had been always the most desirous to carry, and 
it was for this that the experiment had been 
made in the previous battle of Balaklava That 
attempt, indeed, had been frustrated, but it had 
served their purpose so far as to make them fully 
acquainted with the defects of the position, and 
to suggest better modes of assailing it. “It 
must be observed (so writes our best historical 
authority of this war) that Sir de Lacy Evans 


had long been aware of the insecurity of thus | 


portion of our position, and had repeatedly 


pointed it out to those whose duty 1t was to! 


guard against the dangers which threatened us 


Tt was the only ground where we were exposed» 


to surprise, for a number of ravines and unequal 
curves in the slope of the hill towards the valley 
lead up to the crest and summit, against the ad- 
verse side of which our right flank was resting 
without guns, entrenchments, abattis, or outlying 
defence of any kind. Every one admitted the 
truth of the representations addressed to the, 
authorities on this subject, but indolence or a 
sense of false security led to indifference and | 
procrastination. A battery was thrown up of | 
sand-bags, gabions, and fascines, on the slope of 
the hill over Inkermann, on the east, but no | 
guns were mounted there, for Sir de Lacy Evans, | 
thinking that two guns in such a position, with- | 
out any works to support them, would only 1n- 
vite attack and capture, caused them to be re- 
moved as soon as they had silenced the Light- 
house battery” This was but one of a series of 
improvident and unprofessional neglects which 
characterized our proceedings during the whole 
campaign, and for which we were now to pay a 
heavy penalty 

When the first faint dawn of hght began to 
struggle through the gloom of that mclement 
morning of the 5th of November, some of our 
soldiers saw a body of Russians apparently un- 
armed on a hill above the western end of Sebas- 
topol harbour, who pretended that they were 
deserters anxious to surrender themselves, but 
as soon as our picket advanced to receive them, 
an ambush darted upon them from behind the 
rocks, and made the whole party and their officer 
prisoners. Having thus prevented the alarm 
from being given, the Russians descended, but 
were recognized by the inner pickets, who threw 
themselves across their path, and the sound of 
firing that commenced gave warning to the regi- 
ments of the second division, who received the 
Russians with destructive volleys of their Menié 
rifles. But the Russian masses, unchecked by 
this resistance, came rolling onward like a tem- 
pest; their artillery opened upon the British 
from the ridge on which they had planted them, 
and at the same instant were seconded by the 
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cannons of Sebastopol, and of the ships lying 
within the harbour—while against these, the 
second division had neither adequate means for 
answer, nor places of cover. On front, flank, and 
rear they were phed with a heavy cannonade, 
seconded by clouds of skirmishers, who seemed 
To add to their 


to multiply at every point. 
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difficulties, their gallant and skilful commander, 
Sir de Lucy Evans, was stretched upon a bed of 
sickness; but happily, Bngadier-general Penne- 
father, upon whom the command had fallen, 
showed himself equal to the trial, while Sir 
de Lacy, sick though he was, hurried from his 
bed to the field, and although unable to resume 
the command, could animate his soldiers by his 
presence, and assist their Jeader with his counsels. 
The second division, that could not havelong borne 
up against the overwhelming torrent, was quickly 
joined by the brigade of guards, who were near- 
est to the first point of attack, and foremost m 
the rescue were the grenadiers and Scots fusiliers, 
who hurried forward at the sound of the first 
shot. But it was around the Two-gun battery on 
the British right that the Russian attack was 
chiefly concentrated. In itself 1t was apparently 
worthless, for 1t was only made of sand-bags and 
fascines, and the guns had been removed; but 
the command which its occupation would give 
of the British position, made the enemy resolute 
to possess it at whatever cost—a resolution which 
was equally matched by that’ of our troops to re- 
405—6 
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tain it. A picket of the 55th made it good, until 
they were driven out by an overwhelming attack; 
but the grenadiers and Scots fusiliers rushing 
forward, re-captured this Two-gun battery, as 1t 
was generally named, drove the Russians down 
the side of the steep hill, on a small spur of which 
the battery was planted, and being joined by the 
Coldstreams, made arrangementsforholdingit out 
to the last Their resolution was to be tried, 
the Russians returned in greater numbers to the 
attack, and column after column ascended the 
steep, got upon the spur, and bore down with 
irresistible weight upon the right flank of the 
guards, whose numbers were greatly diminished 
and their gunpowder well-nigh exhausted, but 
they fought with their bayonets, and even with 
stones, which they hurled against the enemy, and 
being slightly reinforced with men and ammuni- 
tion, they once more drove the enemy from the 
spur, losing two-thirds of their number in the 
effort Never was any spot of a battle-field more 
fiercely contested or more gallantly maintained, 
1t was known on both sides that the possession 
of this pomt would decide the issue of the battle, 
and during four houis and a half, the struggle 
was continued around 1t almost without inter- 
mission and with various fortunes, although the 
enemy in almost every case were as five or six to 
one of the British They were also frantic with 
copious doses of brandy, which had been served 
out to them before the battle, and animated with 
fanaticizam, having been taught by the emperor’s 
proclamations, and the lessons of their priests, 
to regard this as a holy war 1n which Heaven was 
upon their side But the guards, although 
repeatedly assailed and repulsed, as often re- 
turned and drove back the enemy, being resolved 
to perish to a man rather than abandon their 
post. And to this 1t would have come at last, 
had not fresh French troops arrived from General 
Bosquet’s division to theiraid. These allies took 
possession of the contested ground, and renewed 
with every promise of success the defence of the 
battery, upon which the relica of what had once 
been our gay and gallant guards resigned their 
charge, and drew up upon the rear of the mght 
flank of our second division 

While the mght of our position was so 1m- 
perilled, a trial equally dangerous was going on 
upon the left,-which was placed on the hill above 
the harbour, and separated by a deep ravine from 
the position occupied by our guards Favoured by 
the ground that was broken and covered with 
brushwood, clouds of Russian skirmishers ad- 
vanced, followed by heavy columns, and accom- 
panied with the fire of their well-served artillery; 
and the troops of the second division, although 
jomed by a brigade of the first, were borne back by 
the weight of the advance, until the-enemy had 
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reached the very centre of the second’s encamp- 
ment. Here ensued a desperate hand-to-hand 
struggle, in which broken regiments were ral- 
lied, and guns captured and recaptured, but 
where numbers were likely to give victory to 
the Russians, animated as they were with a re- 
solution to win or die—for had not a promise 
been sent to the emperor in their name, that 
they would preserve for him his fair city of 
Sebastopol? And were not his sons even now 
the onlookers and witnesses of their deeds? 
While the British positions were thus all but 
carried, by which the French and English armies 
would have been equally crushed or forced to 
surrender, it might be asked why our allies had 
been so slow in interposing, when their own 
safety was so deeply at stake But no blame of 
remissness or want of cordiality can be attached 
to our gallant partners, who had their own diffi- 
culties to encounter. As might easily be sup- 
posed, 1t was part of the plan of the Russian 
generals to keep the French fully occupied, while 
the British position was assailed, even though 
the demonstration should be nothing more than 
a feigned attack. Accordingly, as soon as the 
first attack in the morning had been made upon 
our pickets, Liprandt’s corps @armée had crossed 
the valley of the Tchernaya, advanced to the foot 
of the heights, and commenced a fire upon the 
French, while they were opening a cannonade upon 
the rear of our lmes Judging that withm this 
range the whole battle was to be comprised, 
General Bosquet had sent two battalions of his 
hight infantry to aid in the defence of the British 
left, and after this was done, he thought that 
the danger m that quarter was over, more 
especially as the fire upon the rear of our lines 
had begun to slacken. But this change had only 
occurred to give time for the assault upon the 
British front, upon which the cannonade was 
commenced with a violence that taught him the 
real place and full amount of the danger. He 
boldly resolved to treat General Liprandi’s ad- 
vance asa mere feint; to leave his post for a time 
almost undefended, and hurry with the bulk of 
his troops to the spot where the call was most 
urgent It was a fortunate resolution, and its 
magnanimity was well rewarded by the result, 
which was nothing less than the deliverance of 
both armies from ruin. 

The first of the French who arrived to the 
rescue of the nearly overborne British were 
two troops of horse artillery and one field bat- 
tery, which came up at full speed, these were 
followed by a regiment of Zouaves and one of 
Indigenes or Arabs, and finally Bosquet’s troops 
of the line advanced with steady step. On the 
other hand, the Russians were equally on the 
alert, and one division after another came ra- 
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pidly through the ravines in the rear of our 
g#econd division The feimts and manceuvres were 
thus terminated, the conflict had settled down 
unto a single locality, and all that remained was 
a stand-up fight of regiment to regiment and 
man to man, where strength, courage, and en- 
durance would decide the issue. It was well on 
such an occasion, fearfully outnumbered as they 
were, that the French and British were fight- 
ing side by side, each the witnesses of the other’s 
prowess, and emulous to excel in this trial against 
acommon foe It was a strange and new war- 
spectacle, in which masses, distinguished by their 
several military costumes, glittered and shifted 
dither and thither hke the gleaming flakes of 
the aurora borealzs, and 1n which the steady ad- 
vance and unbroken front of the British masses 
were contrasted with the apparently irregular 
‘but nimble and effective movements, the sudden 
approach and tiger-like spring of the Algerian 
Arabs and Zouaves It was not to be wondered 
at if the Russians were bewildered by such va- 
rious modes of resistance and onset—were borne 
‘down or compelled to recoil—and were at last 
faim to make a hasty retreat through the ravines 
from which they had issued Over the whole 
field their columns were at last in full retreat. 
like waves that had spent their force, leaving 
behind them a wreck of the dead and dying at 
every receding step They were beaten indeed, 
but still not subdued—slowly, reluctantly, and 
steadily they retired, while so careful were they 
of their military honour that they left not a 
aingle gun behind them, even the fragments of 
their gun-carriages they carefully gathered up 
under the heavy fre of our artillery and carned 
off with them, as 1f they would not leave a single 
trophy to the victors It was well for them that 
the allies had no efficient cavalry to follow up 
their success, by which the retreat might have 
been changed into an utter rout, and more for- 
tunate still that the Russian artillery upon the 
ridge still maintained its position to cover their 
retreating columns, and check the advance of the 
alhes The hand-to-hand fight was thus changed 
into a distant cannonade, in which fortune might 
have yet changed sides; for the Russian guns 
were greatly superior both in numbers and cali- 
bre to those of the allies, and served with admir- 
ble skill and perseverance Their chief fire was 
upon the position of our second division, and 
with deadly effect, when Lord Raglan ordered 
two eighteen-pounders of our siege train to he 
brought up. It seemed all but impossible to 
drag such heavy pieces over the rough ground, 
and through the miry tracks that interposed, 
but the arduous feat was ably and quickly per- 
formed by the united strength of a multitude of 
amen and horses; and the guns being placed in 
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position, their shot crashed through the Russian 
batteries, sweeping off their men and dismount- 
ing their guns at every discharge. They were 
obliged to retire therr artillery to the top of 
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the hill, and finally to hmber them up and with- 
draw them, leaving their retreating columns be- 
low to the fierce pursuit of the Indigenes and 
Zouaves 

Such were the chief movements of this victory 
of Inkermann; and they were thus briefly and 
distinctly described by General Canrobert on 
the same evening, 1n the account which he drew 
up —“‘A great portion of the Russian army, 
favoured by the mght and the fog, was enabled 
to establish itself, with powerful artillery, upon 
the heights which form the extreme right of our 
position Two English divisions sustamed an 
unequal fight with the invincible solidity which 
we know to be the characteristic of our allies, 
while a part of the Bosquet division, conducted 
by its worthy chief, came up to their support, and 
rushed upon the enemy with a boldness and in- 
telligence to which I here 1 ender forcible homage. 
Eventually driven back into the valley of the 
Tchernaya, the enemy left upon the ground more 
than 4000 of his men killed or wounded, and 
carried away at least as many more during the 
battle” But while the main conflict was going 
on, other subsidiary attempts were made by the 
Russians against the allies, each of which had 
the relief of Sebastopol for its object One of 
these, when the fight was at the hottest, was an 
attempt of General Soimonoff, with a large body 
of infantry and artillery, to turn the fiank of the 
British, while our regiments were all but de 
feated in front For this purpose, he ascended 
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the valley to the right of the five-gun battery, 
but was met mid-way by the first brigade of the 
light division and a small body of marines, under 
General Codrington, upon which Soimonoff, find- 
ing himself anticipated, and thinking his attempt 
not worth the risk, withdrew his troops from the 
encounter, Another and a more important move- 
ment was made about the same time from the 
town itself A sortie of 5000 Russians, under 
cover of the mist, was made from Sebastopol, for 
the purpose of attacking the extreme left of the 
French lines, and had succeeded in capturing 
two French batteries by surprise before their 
object was discovered But here they were at- 
tacked by General Forey, who commanded in 
that quarter, and after a short but sanguinarv 
encounter were routed and driven back to the 
town Their plan was well conceived, but for 
its success a greater force of men and artillery 
was needed, in which case they might have re- 
tained the two captured batteries, and seriously 
endangered the safety of the whole French left 
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riority of those of Britain and France above 
those of every other country. Even yet, however, 
they might have failed, and failed not inglo- 
riously, considering the overwhelming numerical 
superiority of the Russians, but for several cir- 
cumstances which enabled 8000 English and 6000 
French to maintain a close fight against an enemy 
at least 60,000 strong, and in the end to prove 
victorious. These, according to the Russian 
statements, were the extensive use of the Memé 
rifle among the French and Bnitish regiments, 
the failure of Soimonoff’s attempt upon the Bri- 
tish flank, and the dilatory arnval of the Rus- 
sian columns, that came up separately instead of 
simultaneously to battle, thus giving their oppo- 
nents both leisure and warning for resistance. 
But more than these was the insufficient fet to 
occupy Bosquet, that ought to have been of a 
more formidable character, so as to prevent him 
from coming to the aid of the British, by which 
the fortune of the day was principally decided 
But even allowing for every deduction, this vic- 


But, indeed, it 18 difficult to give a special and | tory of Inkermann was a glorious event for the 
scientific account of the whole of this battle of ' umited arms of France and Britain It struck 


Inkermann of manceuvring there was scarcely 
any, 1 consequence of the ruggedness of the 


| 


dismay into the heart of Russian ambition and 
presumption, and left the allies to turn their un- 


ground, which did not permit such strategetic divided efforts against the ramparts of Sebasto- 


operations; and among the numerous ridges and 
ravines a multitude of encounters were going on 
simultaneously, which could only be heard by 
the fire of artillery and musketry, while the com- 
batants themselves were hidden from the view 
of the commanders on both sides, and compelled 
to struggle upon their own account Hence it 
18 that this great affair of Inkermann has been 
called “the soldiers’ battle,” And well did xt 
display the stuff of which the soldiers of the 
warring nations was made, and attest the supe- 


pol These results, important though they were 
at the time, may perhaps be as nothing compared 
with the prospective advantages that may accrue 
from it If it permanently impresses the two 
lately reconciled nations with a conviction of 
their power when combined to aid the feeble, 
repress the strong and insolent, and advance the 
welfare of humanity at large, the world will 
have good cause to rejoice that such a battle 
was fought, and that such soldiers were the con- 
querors 
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Sebastopol—Scenes of havoc and suffering in the town—Picture of the Rusaian sick and wounded 1n an hospital 
—The evacuating army entrenches itself mn the neighbourhood—Successful expeditions of the allies by sea 


from the Crimea—Explosion of thar gunpowder magazine—Symptoms of approaching peace. 


FTER the battle of Inkermann, the 
Russian army was so appalled by 
the unexpected and humbling re- 
sult that it made no further hos- 
tile demonstration, while the allies, 

Se on their part, suspended active 
eration until they should be reinforced by 
troops that were expected from France and Bri- 
tain. They were proud, and with justice, of the 
mgnal victory they had gained, and felt as 1f no 
resistance of the enemy could impede their further 
career But foes were at hand which they had 
nottaken into account, and obstacles to be encoun- 
tered against which arms are unavailing The 
rage of the elements and the wasteful attacks of 
disease were now to test their powers of endurance, 
neutralize the effects of their success, aud keep 
them wistfully lingering before those walls and 
battlements which they had expected to enter as 
conquerors. 

On the night of the 13th of November, a furious | 
atorm swept over Constantinople, unroofing the 
highest buildings of the city, and levelling three 
out of the six splendid minarets of the Grand 
Mosque of Sultan Achmet. On the following 
morning, the tempest commenced at Balaklava 
about seven o’clock, and in less than two hours it 
had wrecked eleven, and disabled six transports 
belonging to the allied army, among which was the 
magnificent steam-ship Prince, which was totally ' 
lost, with a cargo valued at £500,000, consisting of , 





clothing and provisions for our soldiers during the 
winter, and warlike stores for carrying on the 
siege. In the harbour of Balaklava, which was 
thronged with shipping, vessels were dragging 
their anchors, and running foul of each other, 
while thirty transports laden with ammunition 
and stores, that had been driven f10m the harbour, 
or had attempted to stand out to sea, were dashed 
against the neighbouring rocks Norwere matters 
better with the French shipping at Eupatoria 

eighteen vessels were wrecked or dismasted at 
the mouth of the Katcha, and to add to the hor- 
rors of the scene, bands of mounted Cossacks were 
busily plunging their horses through the surf 
and foam in quest of plunder, firing into the 
stranded vessels, and making prisoners of those 
whom the tempest had spared. In these calanu- 
tous wrecks, it was supposed that more than a 
thousand lives were lost, and about £2,000,000 
worth of property in clothing, provision, and 
military stores, which the armies needed for the 
winter, that threatened to be asevere one The 
calamities at sea were almost rivalled by the suf- 
ferings on shore. Not only the common soldiers, 
but even the general officers had as yet no better 
accommodation for the winter than their frail, 
scanty coverings of tents; and in these, 8500 
British soldiers—hungry, half-starved, and over- 
wrought, the relics of what had been a noble arm y 
—had heen wistfully looking forward to the arri- 
val of the promised suppliesfrom home. But the 
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tent-poles were snapped asunder like reeds; the 
tentsthemselves were levelled like grass before the 
sweep of the scythe, or borne away on the hur- 
ricane, waggons were overturned; while men and 
horses were rolling over each other in heaps, or 
clinging to the earth, to escape being flung down 
the ravines or into the sea. To add to these 
grievances by destroying every chance of rest or 
covering, the raging tempest was mixed with rain 
and snow, and every portion of ground was soon 
converted into a mire where every one staggered 
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ankle-deepin mud. Nor was the town of Balak- 
lava in better condition, or more fitted for com- 
fort or shelter. its narrow streets were turned 
into canals of mud, among which men of all 
nations—English, French, Turks, Arabs, Egyp- 
tians, Italians, Maltese, Tartars, Greeks, Bulga- 
rians, and Spaniards—were seen huddled to- 
gether, or attempting to flounder along, all in- 
volved in a common misery, although expressing 
it in a most multifarious polyglot, while of the 
houses towards which they struggled, many 
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were roofless, several utterly destroyed, and the 
best of them so crowded as to be utterly unen- 
durable When the strong and healthy were 
thus humbled, struck down, and reduced to 
helplessness, miserable was the condition of the 
sick and wounded; for the tents and wooden 
structures that had been set up for hospitals were 
swept away in the general desolation, and their 
inmates in many cases left to perish, because 
none could come to their relief Seldom indeed 
has a victorious army been so visited and so 
chastised. It was a bitter caricature of military 
glory, to which human invention could scarcely 
have added a single touch. 

This day of storm and terfer was the com- 
mencement of a dismal season, in which rain, 
wind, and a black leaden sky predominated; pro- 
visions daily became more scanty and unpala- 
table, and the tents more incapable of giving 
shelter to their shivering and sickening inmates 
To add to the discomforts of our diminished 
troops, the greater part of their principal officers 
were either laid up, or on their way home, the 
victims of those maladies by which the common 
soldiers were so mercilessly decimated. So 
scanty, indeed, were now the supplies of pro- 
visions, that the troops, although exhausted by 
night-work and watching, and by hard labour in 
the trenches, had to be put upon short allowance. 
Under such circumstances, 1t was natural that 


the cholera should revisit them, and on the night 
of the 28th of November it made its appearance, 
carrying off scarcely less than sixty victims daily. 
How an army so circumstanced could continue 
to exist between two such dangers as the foe 
within the city and those without, both on the 
alert for its destruction, was marvellous; but the 
easy attempt to crush it was not made, and with 
but a few occasional flashes of cannon from 
the ramparts, or skirmishes and surprises in the 
trenches, in which few hves were lost, the event- 
ful year 1854 was ended, and Sebastopol remained 
untaken. When December closed, there were 
3500 sick in the British camp before Sebastopol, 
their illness chiefly occasioned by excessive la- 
bour, exposure to mclement weather, and want 
of the necessaries of life, while a still greater 
number were in the hospitals on the Bosphorus 
And yet, there was no parsimoniousness in the 
supplies voted by the British parliament, or the 
contributions of private benevolence, and not 
only the necessaries and comforts, but even the 
luxuries of hfe had been sent, and still continued 
to be sent out to the Crmea, far more than 
enough to provide for such an army. But 
the science of victualling an army—the most. 
important, but perhaps the most difficult and 
complex in modern warfare—had been forgot 
since the days of Waterloo, and had to be learned. 
anew; and until its lessons had been fairly mas- 
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tered, there were blunders both at home and 1 
the encampment—blunders in the transports at 
sea and the store-houses on shore—blunders 1n 
the commussariat and medical staffs, on account 
of which huts, clothing, food, medicines were 
finding their way to every shore but the right 
one, or lying packed up and useless in bond, 
waiting for official deliverance, while those for 
whom they had been destined were dying for 
lack of them. With all this ignorance also, there 
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All this was much, but it was not here that 
the spontaneous movement of British benevolence 
was to termmate. By whom were the sick to be 
tended and their comforts administered? While 
the worn-out and diseased, the mangled, the 
mutilated, and the dying were of themselves an 
army that was numbered by the thonsand, what 
amount of mere- professional or hireling skill was 
it possible to muster for the recovery of the hope- 
ful, or the consolation of those whose recovery 


was @1 enormous amount of mercantile fraud | was impossible? The flying round of the over- 
somewhere among the army contractors and their | tasked physician, or the monotonous consolation 
agents, which has never yet been fully cleared, of the exhausted, half-asleep nurse, must have 
aud through which enormous profits were rea- been an additional mockery to those cases that 
lized from the sufferings of our heroes in the demanded nothing less than a mother’s or a 
Crimea They are among those buried iniquities sister’s tenderness and love And here a new 
that nothing but “crack of doom” will open and | exhibition was to be made m modern warfare, 
bring to hight During the last three months of by which even the fables of chivalry were to be 
the year, 9000 British reinforcements had been | outdone Delicate ladies of rank and education 
sent out, but they only added to the prevalent ! were to hurry to the scene of action, but with far 
destitution instead of the real strength of the ' other motives than to witness the stirring spec- 


army. It might have fared as 111 with the French, 
who had also abundance of disease in their en- 
campment, but that their commussariat depart- 
ments were better managed, and their stores more 


! tacle of the tournament or the bull-fight 


They 
were to go cheerfully forth, and brave the horrors 
and privations of war without its glory and ex- 
citement—to exchange their perfumed boudoirs 


promptly distributed, while the Frenchman,a born , for the fevered atmosphere of the hospital, and 
soldier, can more readily adapt himself to difficul- | the music of the concert for the hourly groans 


ties, and 1s less scrupulous in removing them 
Such were the miseries that had been accumu- 
lating upon our army since its entrance mto the 
Crimea, and such the condition it exhibited 
towards the close of the year It was well, 
however, that 1t was not wholly consigned to 
the tender mercies of official mismanagement 
British philanthropy was awakened in behalf 
of our suffering soldiers into more than its 


wonted liberality, and so early as the 12th of } 


October a subscription was opened for the mck 
and wounded, which m less than a fortmght 
amounted to £15,000, and this sum, which 
was sent to the Zimes office, was so judiciously 
administered by Mr Macdonald, the special 
commissioner appointed for the purpose, that 
the hospitals in not a few cases were supplied 
with necessaries, and the sick with the means of 
recovery. Only a day or two afterwards, “The 
Royal Commission of the Patnotic Fund” was 
commenced, and with such success, that 1ts con- 
tributions for the same purposes at last amounted 
to £1,025,000. While the temporal wants of the 
sufferers were thus regarded, their spiritual 
necessities were not lost sight of, and a subscrip- 
tion having been moved by the “Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” for 
sending additional chaplains to the seat of war, 
was so liberally answered, that twenty-four 
additienal clergymen were sent to the camp and 
the hospitals, partly by subscriptions and partly 
at the expense of government. 


and cnes of the suffering—and all that they 
might undertake that humble, self-denying office, 
to which the lowest poverty will scarcely con- 
descend, and to minister those tender offices to 
the poor, neglected soldier, which gold cannot 
buy even for the great and the noble. The one 
instance of Eleanor, who sucked the poison from 
the wound of Edward I, has been the standing 
tale of centumes but he for whom she msked her 
life, was her husband, and the trial though peri- 
lous, was over in a few moments But our sol- 
diers, whose deeds had transcended those of the 
Crusaders, were now to be tended by a higher 
and more difficult devotedness than that of the 
much-vaunted English queen It was found 
that more and yet more nurses were needed for 
our sick and wounded soldiers in the crowded 
hospital at Scutari, and cases had accumulated 
to an amount which had reduced the practitioners 
of the healing art to despair, when the Right 
Hon Sidney Herbert applied to Miss Florence 
Nightingale, who gladly acceded to his appeal 
In addition to that tenderness of heart, combined 
with firmness of nerve and enduring patience, in 
which women excel the other sex, and by which 
they heal or alleviate the sufferings inflicted by 
man on his fellow-man, her natural aptitude for 
the office of a mmustering angel was perfected by 
an experience such as few of her sex have enjoyed 
in the hospital of Kaiserwerth m Bavaria, and 
other similar institutions on the Continent. Thus 
born and trained for the hour and the occasion, 
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she set forth on her mission at the head of thirty- 
seven nurses, and accompanied by the Rev. Mr 
and Mrs. Bracebridge. Their benevolent purpose 
was known, and their journey through France was 
a triumphal ovation all classes paid them honour 
as they travelled along; even the tavern-keepers 
refused payment for accommodating them, and 
the tavern-servants for waiting upon them. On 
the 5th of November, Miss Nightingale and her 
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nurses arrived at Scutan, just before the wounded 
were brought in from the battle of Inkermann, 
and their arrival was like a spell under which 
pain was abated, murmurs hushed, and the 
glazed eye kindled with new comfort and hope. It 
was indeed felt that a change had come, in which 
war, divested of its worst inflictions, was to as- 
sume a new character and bearing. The crowds 
of wounded were poured in as was wont when 
a battle had closed; but for every sufferer the 
needful place had been prepared, and the reme- 
dies were in readiness, wherever there was pain, 
there was also a gentle hand to administer the 
cordial, and a voice to speak kindness and com- 
fort, and while the soldier forgot his wounds 
amidst his grateful astonishment, the surgeons 
themselves, who had dreaded the arrival of such 
a new unprofessional medical staff, and who 
feared that these lady-nurses would be always in 
the way, or themselves converted into very trouble- 
some patients instead of aids, were charmed by 
the order which they introduced into every 
department, by the mlence with which they dis- 
charged their offices, and by the admirable tact 
and skill with which every prescription was 
applied. Death, indeed, was still busy, but only 
where the wound was mortal or the disease in- 
curable; and the last hour itself was deprived of 
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many of its sufferings by the sedulous kindness 
of these devoted heroines. Soon, indeed, they 
must have fallen martyrs to the task from which 
they would not shnnk, and which had outgrown 
their power, but for the arrival of Miss Stanley 
from England, with fifty new nurses, when the 
number of patients was 4000 1n the hospitals of 
Scutari,and the newly established one at Kululee; 
and by this entrance to the rescue, the good work 
was resumied with more effectiveness than ever. 
Even when the great exploits by which this war 
was signalized have been forgot, these unstances 
of woman’s heroism will survive for imitation, 
and be cherished as a memorial beyond all! mili- 
tary glory 

‘With the opening of 1855, the war seemed to 
be still further from a termination than ever. 
Sebastopol, instead of being crumbled beneath 
the cannonades of the allies, was daily acquiring 
new strength, until at last 1t promised to be 
impregnable, owing to the activity of its de- 
fenders, and the remarkable skill of General 
Todtleben, the military engineer, by whom their 
operations were directed Every piece of ground 
available for defence was fortified, every point 
from which a shot could tell upon their enemies 
was mounted with cannon Earthworks which 
can be speedily constructed had been thrown up, 
that were found to be more effectual than de- 
fences of stone, while the artillery which sur- 
mounted them was superior to that of the allies 
both in number and calibre It was especially 
by these earthworks that the defence of Sebas- 
topol was so long and unexpectedly protracted, 
in spite of the established calculations which 
fixed the period of its downfall after a few days 
of useless resistance. In the meantime, the 
plight of the English and French armies, not- 
withstanding the large reinforcements that had 
been sent out, was of the most hopeless character, 
and the causes of this were fully explained before 
the Commission of Inquiry afterwards instituted 
by the British government in the Crimea. From 
their report, presented to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment in 1856, it is manifest, that with more than 
the usual amount of labour and difficulty, of sick- 
ness and suffering, which sieges had hitherto 
occasioned, there had been greater improvidence, 
waste, and misapplication of means, than had 
formerly characterized our military operations. 
Bravery, indeed, our soldiers had shown equal to 
any that adorns the page of history; but it was 
bravery unsheltered, unclothed, unfed—mortal 
bravery sinking and dying beneath those ills to 
which all flesh must succumb, but which a due 
amount of preparation might have eluded or 
warded off. The general effects of these upon 
our army can be estimated from the following 
brief statement given by an eye-witness, who was 
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present during the whole winter's campaign:— 
“On the 8th of January, of the 63d regiment 
only seven remained fit for duty. On the same 
day, the 46th, which had landed on the 8th of 
November, just two months before, mustered only 
aixty serviceable men. The 90th, a strong and 
healthy regiment, buried fifty men in eleven 
days; and one full company, dumng the same 
time, had only seventeen men out of hospital. 
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with hope. Another enemy, almost as obdurate 
as the elements themselves, had passed away: 
this was the Czar Nicholas, the source and ani- 
mating soul of the war, who died of influenza on 
the 9th of March. The union of the two great 
powers of France and Britain for the protection 
of Turkey had taken him by surprise, and falsified 
his calculations, while his pertimacity of purpose 
in pursuing his original plan had been accompa- 

nied with such disasters 
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VIEW FROM MISERI’S Horn, CoNSTANTINOPLE, Scutar: Hospital in the 
From a sketch by James Newlands, OC E 


The three battalions of guards were mere names. 
Out of 1562 men, sent out to the Scots fusilers 
from first to last, only 210 remained. The three 
battalions, which in all represented some 4500 
rank and file, at this time did not muster 700 
men on parade, and of that number there was 
not one man who, 1n a time of peace, would 
have been considered fit to be out of hospital. 
During the month of January, the troops always 
in hospital at camp averaged upwards of 3000 
men, and in the same month no less than 4073 
invalids were actually sent away to Scutari.” ' 
The return of spring, which stilled the de- 
structive war of the elements, was also accom- 
panied by the tardy arrival of some of those sup- 
plies which had been mis-sent to foreign ports, 
or buried beneath piles of cannon and stacks of 
shot during the months of winter, when they 
were most needed; and our reviving encampment 
was again prepared for enterprise, and animated 


1 “The Past Campaign a Sketch of the War in the East, 
from the Departure of Lord Raglan to the Capture of Sebas- 
topol ” By N A Woods, Special Correspondent of the Morning 
Herald. London, 1855 
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yielding, and he was 
succeeded by his eldest 
son, under the title of 
Alexander II The new 
sovereign, who did not 
seem to inherit either the 
ambitious hopes or the 
resentments of hisfather, 
was desirous to establish 
the commencement of 
his reign by a genera: 
peace, and negotiations 
to this effect, which had 
been commenced at V1- 
enna on the 28th of De- 
cember, 1854, were car- 
ried on between the re- 
presentatives of Russia, Turkey, Austria, France, 
and Great Britain The basis of negotiation con- 
sisted of four articles, upon which the represen- 
tatives of Austria, France, and Britain insisted, 
and were as follows —1 That the exclusive pro- 
tectorate exercised by Russia over Moldavia, 
Wallachia, and Servia should be abolished, that 
none of the stipulations of the ancient treaties of 
Russia relative to the said provinces should be 
revived at the peace, and that the arrangements 
to be concluded on the subject of them should 
be ultimately combined, so as to give full and 
entire effect to the rights of the suzerain power 
to those of the three principalities, and to the 
general interests of Europe 2 The complete 
freedom of the navigation of the Danube, and 
that Russia, for this purpose, should withdraw 
her jurisdiction from that part of the Lower 
Danube which she had established by the treaty 
of Adrianople 3. The more complete connec- 
tion of the Ottoman empire with the European 
equilibrium, and the extinction of the Russian 
ascendency in the Black Sea. 4. The renuncia- 
tion by Russia of her pretensions to a protec 
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torate of the Christians of the Greek church who 
are the subjects of the sultan, and also the re- 
nunciation of all articles in former treaties 1n- 
terpreted in favour of such claim The confer- 
ence was opened at Vienna on the 15th of March, 
the representatives for Great Britain being Lord 
John Russell and the Earl of Westmoreland, and 
all went on smoothly until the discussion of the 
third article, upon which the conference was 
wrecked Russia, indeed, could not well object 
to the connection of the Ottoman empire with 
the European balance of power, but she was 
wholly opposed to the limitation of her own 
ascendency in the Black Sea. Every proposal 
to that effect was accordingly parried off or flatly 
refused by Prince Gortschakoff and M de Titoff, 
the Russian representatives, and after much 
diplomatic discussion, the conference terminated 
on the tth of June without any result 

While these negotiations were 1n progress, the 
war was not fo. a moment suspended the blows 
already dealt had been too heavy, and the com- 
batants were too warm for an effectual inter- 
ference of peace-making diplomacy, and on the 
17th of February a strong force of Russians, sup- 
ported by a powerful body of artillery under the 
command of General Chruleff, made a vigorous 
attack upon Eupatoria But the place was gal- 
lantly defended by Omar Pacha, at the head of 
a body of Turkish troops and a French detach- 
ment, and after a few hours of hard fighting, the 
Russians were driven from the walls, and com- 
pelled to retreat towards Simpheropol. Another 
attempt of theirs at Sebastopol was more suc- 
cessful In front of the Malakoff. and a little to 
the right of the trenches of the allied army, was 
a knoll, which might be used with effect either 
against the town itself on the one hand, on 
against the French works on the other, according 
to the party that held possession of it, but which 
at present was a sort of neutral ground The 
Russians, however, were sharp enough to discover 
the advantage that might be made of it, and on 
the 9th of March, during: the night, a body of 
troops stole from the town and took quiet pos- 
session of the eminence, on which they erected a 
redoubt, and threw up works without interrup- 
tion. When daylight dawned, the French were 
disagreeably astonished by the vision of this new 
lodgment, afterwards called the Mamelon Vert, 
which they assailed on the second night of its 
occupation by the Russians, but were beaten off 
with considerable loss. Improving their advan- 
tage, the Russians honey-combed the ground on 
the front and either side of the fort with rifie- 
pits, which powerfully strengthened its defences. 
These pits were merely excavations, each capable 
of holding about ten men; and being banked with 
the earth thrown up from them, and faced round 
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with sand-bags that were loop-holed for rifles, 
each formed a sort of troglodyte fortress which 
no assailants could approach with safety. To 
gain possessen of these rifle-pits was now af 
serious importance te the French, and for. that 
purpose several stirring encounters took place, 
one of the most umportant of which was on the 
17th of March, which continued durmg the 
greater part of the day. At mght, the French 


renewed the attempt, and a body of 700 ad- 


vancing stealthily towards these dangerous earth- 
holes, discharged a volley of musketry at their 
defenders, and rushed forward with a bayonet 
charge The pits were won, but 1t was only for 
a moment, the Russians rallied and the French 
were driven back, but the latter on being rein- 
forced by 800 men returned to the charge, carried 
the first line of pits, and advanced upon the 
second, when they were met by such a heavy fire 
of nvusketry that they were routed and followed 
to their own entrenchments by the Russians, who 
at this point were compelled to retire in conse- 
quence of a cannonade being opened upon them. 
On the 22d the Russians attempted a surprise 1n 
turn. It was a dark and windy night, when a 
large body of their troops advanced from the 
Mamelon so silently, that they reached the 
advanced French parallel unobserved, and after 
a short fight drove the troops who opposed them 
back upon their reserves. Thus far successful, 
the Russians were eager for a similar attempt 
upon the British, and gliding along the French 
parallel, they crossed the ravine that mterposed 
between the allied armies, and made a furious 
attack upon the British trenches, hoping to sur- 
prise and overpower the troops that guarded 
them Here, however, they were disappointed, 
being resolutely met by a detachment of the 97th 
regiment, led on by the brave and good Captain 
Vicars, who fell while cheering on his men to the 
attack These troops were soon joined by detach- 
ments of the 77th, and under their united charge 
with the bayonet the Russian column was borne 
back, defeated with heavy loss, and compelled 
to retire, 

These, however, compared with the magnitude 
of the war and the important results at atake, 
were paltry skirmishes in which nothing more 
substantial than glory could be won, and although 
the losses of the Russians were heavy as com- 
pared with the allies, they could be more easily 
reinforced, while they had better means of pro- 
crastinatang the war. More decisive measures 
were necessary, and it was resolved by the allied 
commanders that a second bombardment of Se- 
bastopol should be attempted. Accordingly, on 
the morning of Easter Monday, the 9th of April, 
amidst rain, storm, and fog, while tents were 
blown down by the wind and the noise of the 
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cannon half drowned by the roar of the elements, 
the allied batteries opened their fire upon the 
devoted town, and these were answered by the 
Garden and Redan, the Mamelon, the Inker- 
mann, and Careening Bay batteries, which suc- 
cessively and speedily came into play But as 
fast as the Russian works were injured, they 
were repaired and made as fit for service as 
ever, and although the enemy suffered a fngh.ful 
loss in men, while many of the houses were de- 
molished, they maintamed the resistance with 
undiminished vigour At the same time, con- 
flicts were carried on for possession of the rifle- 
pits, which were taken and re-taken during the 
course of the general cannonade But although 
this heavy bombardment was continued for seve- 
ral days, and the allies were reinforced by 15,000 
Turks, Sebastopol gave no token of surrender, or 
even of slackuess, but kept up her stubborn re 
sistance to the close It was not in this summar‘ 
manner that the town was to be taken, and the 
unsuccessful attempt was once more followel 
by the skirmishes and surprises of a protracte | 
slege 

The annoyance of so long a delay, and so many 
failures, could scarcely fail to produce discontent 
both in the camp and at home, and while the 
French and British generals were showing symp- 
toms of divided counsels, the French commander- 
in-chief, General Canrobert, was superseded by 
General Pelissier, an officer who had acquired dis- 
tinction 1n the French war in Algeria by the stern 
energy and promptitude, as well as merciless cha- 
racter of his proceedings. Sardinia had also ac- 
ceded at the commencement of the year tothe war- 
hke allaance of France and Britain against Russia, 
and furnished a body of 15,000 men, 1n five bri- 
gades, to co-operate with themintheCrimea The 
effects of these changes were soon manifested 1n 
more decisive operations, by which the Russians 
were driven out of their ambuscades, and the town 
mere closely invested To cut short the resources 
of Sebastopol, and compel 1t to a more speedy sur- 
render, 1t was also resolved to send an expedi- 
tion to Kertch and the Straits of Yemkale, lead- 
ing into the Sea of Azof, from which quarter the 
town received its prnecipal supplies For this 
expedition 3800 British, 7500 French, and 5000 
Purks embarked on the 22d of May (1855), and 
were landed on the 24th, at a short distance south 
of Kerteh. But scarcely had the troops disem- 
barked when their landing was signalized by one 
of those terrible self-sacrifices which were now 
becoming a characteristic of the Russians, and 
by which they daunted their assailants more 
highly than by the valour of their resistance— 
they were destroying with their own hands their 
choicest magazines rather than that they should 
fall’ into our possession. Accordingly, the ad- 
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vance of the allied troops was greeted by tre 
mendous explosions in the distance, that shook 
the ground beneath their feet, and made the ves 
sels 10ck 1m the bay, as one magazine after another 
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SeBasroroL, from tho Trepch of the Two-mortar Batiery —From a sketch by James Newlands, C E —1, Gordon's Battery, 2 Malakoff, 3 Mamelon 
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was set on fire; and on their arrival at Kertch, 
they found the whole works along the shore 
abandoned, the guns spiked, the forts blown up, 
and the immense stores of provisions destroyed. 
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What was left undone in this work of destruc- 
tion in the Sea of Azof, was completed by Cap- 
tain Lyons and a squadron of steamers; and at 
Berdiansk, at Arabat and Genitchi, above 100 





GENERAL PELISSIER —From a French hthograph 


transport vessels were destroyed, and as much 
provision as would have victualled an army of 
100,000 men for four months It was a fearful 
stroke of the axe at the very root of the enemy’s 
resistance, which had for some time been con- 
templated, but the execution of which had been 
delayed till now. After having wasted every 
source of supply to Sebastopol along the whole 
south-east corner of the Crimean peninsula, the 
troops were re-embarked on the 12th of June. 
While this expedition was going on, the suc- 
cess of which was certain from the force that 
composed it, a fresh attack was resolved upon 
Sebastopol that promised to be decisive, as the 
assailants, notwithstanding their losses by war 
and sickness, were more numerous than ever, 
in consequence of the large reinforcements that 
had arrived, and four strong armies, consisting 
of French, British, Sardinians, and Turks, were 
now arrayed against its devoted bulwarks The 
French were to make simultaneous attacks upon 
the Mamelon, and upon two other redoubts, the 
Volhynia and Selinghinsk, close to Careening 
Bay, while the English were to advance against 
the Quarries. At half-past six in the evening of 
the 7th of June, the French rushed forward to 
the assault; and though they suffered severely, 
from having a long way to traverse under a heavy 
fire of artillery and musketry, they reached the 
steep leading to the Mamelon, ascended it with 
unabated ardour, scrambling and bounding as 
they best might in broken array, but going direct 
to the mark, and were soon in the heart of the 
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Mamelon, the possession of which they contested 
with the bayonet. The Russians were driven 
out; they rallied and returned to the charge, 
and were again driven out ; but being reinforced, 
they renewed the battle more fiercely than ever, 
while it was impossible, from the alternate sway- 
ing of the tide of fight for the spectators from 
beneath to ascertain with which party the ad- 
vantage rested. An hour of terrible struggle 
elapsed, and the darkness was closing before this 
reeling earthquake terminated within the Ma- 
melon, but 1t ended with the entire expulsion 
of the Russians. Enraged at the loss they had 
sustained, and the resistance that had been kept 
up by reinforcements from the Malakoff, the 
Zouaves impetuously rushed forward to assail 
and win it, as they had done the Mamelon, but 
were encountered by such a crushing fire from 
the Round Tower, that they were perforce brought 
to a pause, and at last compelled to fall back to 
the ground they had already won. Equally keen 
and equally successful was the attack of the Br- 
tish upon the Quarries, which had been used by 
the Russians as rifie-pits, and whose formidable 
defences were crowned by the Redan on the hill- 
top Our troops advanced with their wonted gal- 
lantry against these dangerous entrenchments ; 
stormed them in rapid succession, and held posses- 
sion of them during the whole night against six 
desperate attacks of the Russians, who endea- 
voured to recover them, and were careless of the 
losses they sustained in the attempt. It was even 
thought that had our troops been permitted, they 
would have crowned their success by the capture 
of the Redan itself, which they were impatient 
to attack, and which at that time was almost 
without defence. The possession of these out- 
works and the glory of the success cost a heavy 
price to the victors, whose loss during this fierce 
evening and night conflict, in killed and wounded, 
amounted to more than 4000 men, the whole of 
which, with the exception of about 400, had fallen 
upon our French allies 

Having thus established themselves nearer to 
Sebastopol, an assault upon the town itself might 
have been expected to follow, but upon this the 
French and English commanders were divided, 
the latter declaring that Sebastopol was still too 
strong to be attempted by a coup-de-main. At 
last it was resolved, at a council of generals on 
the 16th of June, that an assault should take 
place on the 18th at daybreak. To the British 
was committed the attack upon the Redan, to 
which only 1200 men were allotted, while the 
French, in six columns, each numbering 6000 
men, and supported by 25,000 reserves, assumed 
for themselves the principal part of the conflict. 
On their left they were to assail the Quarantine 
Bastion, the Central Bastion, and the Flagstaff 
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Bastion, each by one of their columns, under Gene- 
ral de Salles; on their right the Gervais battery 
and the right flank of the Malakoff were to be as- 
sailed by another column led by General d’Aute- 
marre; while General Brunet with a fifth was to 
issue from the Mamelon and attack the left flank 
of the Malakoff and the Little Redan. A sixth 
column of 6000 men under General Mayran, was 
to issue from the extreme right of the French 


SEBASTOPOL, 
shovang, the works of the besegers 
ammethately before the final assault 
Sept 8, 1855 
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Heights under the gallant General Bosquet, who 
had already shown his ability in attacks in an 
open field The signal of onset upon so many 
points at once was to be given by the throwing 
up of star rockets, as soon as General Pelissier 
gave the word of command. 

The plan was admirably laid, and with troops 
inured to such movements by a series of cam- 
paigns, it might have been successfully executed, 
but in the present case it was hable to such mis- 
takes as would be enough to mar its uniformity, 
and occasion an utter failure General Pelissier 
was to give the signal from the Lancaster battery; 
but while he was at some distance from the spot, 
and shortly before three o’clock on the morning 
of the 18th, he was startled by the sound of a 
heavy firing of cannon and musketry. <A pre- 
mature attack had commenced. Deceived by the 


light of a blazing fuze, which was sent up from | 
the Brancion redoubt, and which he mistook for , 
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towards Inkermann, and from the White Works 
was to fall upon the Russian batteries near Car- 
eening Creek and the works connecting the first 
bastion with the Little Redan In this manner 
every defence was to be assailed at once, and the 
whole of Sebastopol enveloped in a circle of flame 
and tempest, under which all must go down; and 
that nothing might be omitted, the French were 
to make a demonstration against the Mackenzie 
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the signal rockets, General Mayran advanced his 
column against the entrenchments, which ex- 
tended from a battery at the point in front to 
the redoubt at Cureening Bay It was a fatal an- 
ticipation over the whole line of defences the 
enemy were roused and put upon their guard, and 
against Mayran’s detachment was opened such a 
fire not only from the works to be assailed, but 
from the Russian steamers in the bay, that his 
troops were driven back, and himself mortally 
wounded. It was then only that the rocket signals 
went up from the Lancaster battery, and the other 
French troops rushed forward to support the un- 
fortunate movement of Mayran’s division, aided 
by whon, the latter established themselves in the 
hollow of Careening Bay As for General Brunet 
he had not completed his arrangements when the 
signal was given; but he instantly advanced to 
the attack, and fell mortally wounded by a ball 
in the chest, while leading up his men to the left 
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of the Malakoff, and his troops were driven back 
‘with heavy loss to the trenches. To the right of 
the Malakoff the attack was more successful. As 
s#eon as the rockets were seen, General d Aute- 
marre’s column dashed up the ravine that sepa- 
rxted the Redan from the Malakoff, crossed the 
ditch, climbed over the parapet of the Gervais 
battery, driving the enemy before them, and a 
few even forced their way into the Malakoff rtself. 
And now was the time for support from the 
British troops, who, 1t was calculated, were to be 
already in possession of the Redan; but the 
Redan was still in the hands of the Russians, 
and from 1t and the ather works such a heavy 
fire -was kept up against D’Autemarre’s successful 
troops, that at half-past eight o’clock they were 
withdrawn, and with the other French columns 
recalled to the trenches 

It was from no lack of readiness or courage 
that the British were not in possession of the 
Redan, and prepared to second their allies; but 
the fatal blunder at the commencement of this 
camplicated attack extended its influence to all 
the other operations of this unfortunate morning 
The Russians also had cunningly withdrawn or 
masked the greater part of the guns of this 
fortress, to give it a tempting air of defenceless- 
ness, and hence the mistake which 1n the plan 
-of action allowed so small a force as sufficient for 
its capture It was also understood that the 
British assault upon it was not to be made until 
the French had carried the Malakoff, but when 
he saw them already 1n possession of the Gervais 
battery on the right flank of it, and pressing 
onward to the tower itself, Lord Raglan thought 
it full time to aid their efforts by commencing 
the attack. The storming party, consisting of 
400 men of the 34th regiment, preceded by a 
party of the rifle brigade and a ladder party of 
the sailors’ brigade carrying ladders and wool- 
bags, rushed out of the trench; but the instant 
they appeared they were struck down in heaps 
by a sweeping fire of grape, case-shot, and mus- 
ketry. Their commander, Major Gwilt, ordered 
them to lie down ; but his soldiers on the extreme 
night of the trench, who did not hear the order, 
rushed on through the death-storm—the whole 
party followed in headlong haste and great dis- 
order, but were soon brought to a pause on the left 
face of the Redan by the abattis, where they were 
struck down like deer in a battue by the delibe- 
rate well-aimed volleys that were poured upon 
them from the rampart. The officers were drop- 
ping fast; Major Gwilt was severely wounded, 
and Colonel Yea, who took the command, and 
aaw the hopelessness of the attack, cried, ‘‘ This 
will never do! where's the bugler to call them 
back?” As no bugler was to be found at this 
mament of need, he endeavoured by voice and 
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gesture to bring the troops into order for a des- 
perate rush at the batterres, and fell mortally 
wounded by a grape-shot. Nor did matters fare 
better with the column on the left, appointed fer 
the attack of the re-entering angle and flank of 
the mght of the Redan; neither at the ditch nor 
at the abattis were scaling-ladders placed; the 
eommanders at therr head fell 1n succession while 
endeavouring to form the disurdered ranks and 
lead them to the charge, and 1n a short time the 
whole of the assailing columns had disappeared. 
Thus miserably ended our mistaken confidence 
that the Redan would be taken at the first onset. 
With an madequate force—with preparations so 
defective that not even a scaling ladder had been 
planted—our troops were thrown forward upon 
what had been mistaken for defenceless walls, 
but which were now found bristling with cannon, 
and manned with saldiers who had only to select 
their victims, and had been taught to take aim 
chiefly at the officers. So ridiculously insufficient 
indeed did this attack appear to the Russians, who 
were prepared for thrice the number of the as- 
sailants, that they laughed at and taunted our 
soldiers while they fired on them at the abattis, 
and cried, “Come nearer, Englishmen-— come 
nearer !” 

All the attempts of this unfortunate day how- 
ever were not to be alike unsuccessful, and the ex- 
ception was in favour of a body of troops of the 
third division to the number of 2000 men under 
Mayjor-general Eyre, which was intended to make 
a demonstration rather than a realattack This 
detachment moved down to the ravine at the 
head of Dockyard Creek early in the morning, 
to threaten the Dockyard and the Barrack bat- 
teries; and on approaching the cemetery, where 
the troops were halted under cover, General Eyre 
said to the 18th regiment “I hope, my men, that 
this morning you will do something that will 
make every cabin im Ireland ring again!” The 
soldiers rephed with an enthusiastic cheer, and 
although their shout roused the enemy and 
brought upon them a shower of grape, they 
rushed forward and took possession of the 
cemetery after a very slight resistance. A heavy 
fire was imstantly opened upon them from the 
left of the Redan and from the Barrack battery, 
and volleys of musketry plied them from a suburb 
close tothe Dockyard Creek, and from a number 
of houses below the Barrack battery; but the 
18th dashed through the storm, und carried the 
houses on the left, while those on the right ware 
won ahd occupied by detachments from the other 
regiments. Here they were ready to aid the 
French attack on their right if it should prove 
successful; and here therefore they maintained 
themselves till evening, under a heavy concen- 
trated fire from the Ruasmn guns, when, in 
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consequence of the failure of the attacks on the 
Malakoff and Redan, they were obhged to retire. 
‘The cemetery however remaied.in our possession, 
and the amall Mamelon near it, and this was all 
we obiamned from a disastrous failure that cost 
the allied armies a loss of nearly 5000 men in 
killed and wounded. The Russians were proud 
of their success; and in the armistice that fol- 
lowed for the removal of the dead and wounded 
on either side, they expressed their astonishment 
at the folly of the attack, and at our confidence 
that with such means we could take Sebastopol. 


This melancholy defeat of the 18th of June was | whole length by the river Tchernaya 
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than before. It was full time that the covering 
army under General Liprandi, which had re- 
mained dispirited and inert since its defeat at 
Inkermann, should make a fresh attempt to 
raise the siege, and they began to make prepara- 
tions, but their mtention was fortunately per- 
ceived by the allied forces, who on this occasion 
were not to be taken by surprise as they had been 
at Inkermann The brunt of the onset also, 
instead of falling at this time upon the British, 
was to be directed against the French and Sar- 
dinians, whose lines were covered along their 
At dawn, 


fatal to more than those who were struck down on the 16th of August, the Russians attacked 


by shot and shell in the onset 1t inflicted one of 
those heart-wounds upon our brave old com- 
mander-in-chief, more painful to bear than a 


the Sardinian outposts on the opposite bank of 
the river, for the purpose of securing three 
plateaux where their guns could command the 


mere fleshly injury, and for which no surgery ground occupied by the Sardimian and Turkish 
can find a cure. Lord Raglan had long been | armies as well as the plain that opened towards 


ailently writhing under the disappointments of 
this protracted war, at the impatience expressed 
at home, and the injurious comments of our 
journalists, who were reproaching him with in- 
competence because he could not effect what was 
afterwards found to be impossible. But the 
failure of that fatal day—of the 18th of June, 
the anniversary of Waterloo, of which he was 
one of the few surviving heroes, touched his 
military sensitiaveness, and made him doubly feel 
the bitterness of such a disaster. He died on 
the 28th of that month, at the age of sixty-seven. 
During the whole of the Wellington campaigns 
he had been distinguished by his courage and 
promptitude, and by the confidence which his 
ulustrious superior reposed im him; and on 
the breaking out of the Rusman war, no gene- 
ral was judged from character and experience 
to be so well fitted for the command in so new 
and difficult acmsis It has been concluded how- 
ever, from the results, that still higher military 
attributes than his would have been necessary 
for such a trying position. It must be remem- 
bered also, that forty years of peace had elapsed, 
#0 that the military character of his army had 


to be formed anew, and that he was hampered ! 


with a divided command, in which nothing was 
entire but the responsibility and the blame of 
failure When the news of his death reached 
England, General Simpson, chief of the staff in 
the Crimea, was promoted to the command of 
our army 1n that quarter, although he was him- 
self the most earnest in deprecating the appoint- 
ment 

Notwithstanding the success of the previous 
resistance, the condition of Sebastopol was more 
critical than ever. Her supplies upon which she 
had calculated in the Sea of Azof were destroyed, 
and the armies of the besiegers, mcreased with 
reinforcements, were more confident of success 


the French position. The assailed outpoats, 
though reinforced, were driven across the river, 
and the Russians, having lined the heights on the 
right bank of the Tchernaya, opened the fire of 
their heavy guns upon the French position winch 
was opposite They were answered in front by 
the French, and in flank by the Sardinians Three 
compact masses of Russian infantry, reinforce- 
ments lately arrived from Poland, who came on 
with a courage and impetuosity that threatened 
to carry everything before them, now attempted 
an advance towards the plain in front of the 
French position, but the points they had selected 
for the purpose—the Tractir bridge and the last 
of a series of three hillocks—were so resolutely 
defended by the Zouaves, that the assailants were 
checked, and finally driven back both from the 
hillock and the bridge, and the French position 
was secured They also attempted an aqueduct 
at the foot of the hillock which formed the French 
chief defence, but when they had crossed it on 
the right, and were beginning to scale the heights 
which formed the top of the embankment, they 
were taken so effectually in flank by the Sardinian 
batteries, that they were swept from their emin- 
ence 1n whole files into the aqueduct below. The 
Russian column fell back, but cheered by the 
advance of a fresh column to support them, 
they advanced to a second charge with greater 
weight and better success they forded the river 
to the nght and Jeft of the bridge, crossed it by 
the bridge itself, and through a ford, braving 
every obstacle of fire and water that confronted 
them But here the French were prepared to 
welcome them, and in such gallant style, that 
after a short struggle the assailants were forced 
from the ground they bad won for a moment, 
and driven back across theriver. All this as yet 
however was not half of the battle the Russian 
columns returned to the attack both at bridge 
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and aqueduct, which they endeavoured to wrest 
from the French, who with equal determination 
maintained their defence, bemg ably seconded 
by the Sardinians; and the Russian columns 
after a desperate but hopeless series of struggles, 
retired from the fight with greater precipitation 
and show of faint-heartedness than they had done 
in any previous conflict. Here, also, their losses 
were occasioned not so much by bayonet thrusts 
and the wounds of a hand-to-hand fight, as by 
the French and Sardinian artillery, which was 
served with admirable precision and effect. It 
was a victory glorious to their arms, considering 
the disparity of numbers, for their forces en- 
gaged in 1t were not above 17,000, while their 
enemies amounted to between 50,000 and 60,000 
The loss also on both sides was almost equally 
proportioned to such a disparity, for while the 
Russians had about 8000 1n killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, those of the allies did not exceed 1000 
men. Even in this last engagement also, as in 
several of the previous ones, the enemy evinced 
those traits of omginal barbarism which, notwith- 
standing their recent civilization, still constitutes 
an odious part of their national character When 
the strife had ceased, the Russians opened their 
guns upon those French soldiers who were 
humanely attending to the wounded of their 
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enemies after the fight was over. Every Rus- 
sian also who fell was found to have a large 
empty bottle beside him that had been filled with 
brandy; and it was evident through the conflict 
that their soldiers were animated with other in- 
spiration that that of mere military ardour. It 
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revived and cherished among those who called 
themselves a Christian soldiery 

After this defeat of the Russians at Tcher- 
naya, the allies made preparations for an at- 
tack upon Sebastopol that should be final and 
successful, The 8th of September was the time 
fixed upon, and the hour that of mid-day, when 
the Russians were accustomed to withdraw 
themselves under shelter, and take their repast 
The plan of assault was, that the French should 
storm the Malakoff, and this bemg done that the 
British should assail and take possession of the 
Redan. To attack this last fort before the other 
was secured would have been the height of rash- 
ness, as the Redan was completely commanded 
by the guns of the Malakoff. Everything pro- 
mised success to this closing enterprise, for while 
the covering army of Liprandi was reduced to 
inaction by its late defeat, so many of the Mala- 
koff's parapets had been destroyed, and its other 
defences had been so damaged by previous can- 
nonades, that 1t was in little condition to with- 
stand a determined onset, and the only effectual 
resistance that could be offered was from the long- 
range shot which could be fired from the nume- 
rous batteries that the Russians had thrown up 
on the north side of the roadstead, in the rear 
of the first line of 
defences 

At the appointed 
hour of noon, the 
attack on the Ma- 
lakoff commenced. 
The French troops 
nimbly crossed the 
ditches and scaled 
the parapets, they 
rushed forward with 
shouts of “ Vave 
l’Empereur/” and 
came to close quar- 
ters with the Rus- 
sian gunners, whom 
they assailed with 
the bayonet, the 
butts of their mus- 
kets, and _ stones, 
while the gunners 
in defence wielded 
their rammers, but 
in this hopeless re- 
sistance they were struck down, captured, or 
driven out, and in a quarter of an hour the tricolor 
flag hoisted upon the redoubt proclaimed that the 
Malakoff was taken. The Redan of the Careening 
Port was also carried after a severe struggle; every 
work selected by the French had fallen, and their 


was the drunken artificial fury and madness of | centre column had arrived as far as the second 
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inclosure. And now was the time for the attack 
of the British upon the Great Redan, as had been 
concerted, and accordingly the signal was made 
by the French com- 
mander - in - chief. 
But here the diffi- 
culties were greater 
than had been sur- 
mised, while the 
spirit of blunder- 
ing seemed to have ; 
wakened into more 
than its former per- 
verseness. For the 
storming party only 
1000 men had been 
selected, and these, -. 
instead of being our 
best and freshest 
soldiers, consisted 
of those who were 
worn out by ser- 
vice in the trenches, 
and raw recruits 
lately arrived from 
England. This most 
hopeless of “forlorn 
hopes” had also 200 yards to traverse before they 
could reach the salient angle of the Redan, while 
the fort itself, well manned with Russians, who 
were now aware that a general attack was inten- 
ded, could not be taken by surprise as those of the 
Malakoff had been. No sooner had the storming 
party sprung from the trenches, than they were 
encountered with a sweeping fire of artillery that 
miserably thinned their ranks before they could 
reach the salient of the redoubt, and on attain- 
ing this point, where they could not form a front, 
but only advance in two's and three’s, they were 
enfiladed on either flank by the fire of an enemy 
whom they couldnotsee Gallantly, however, they 
kept possession of the post, until their ammuni- 
tion failed, and they were assailed by superior 
numbers; but even then, they only shifted their 
ground from the salient point to the extreme 
side of the parapet, now a heap of loose earth, 
stones, and broken gabions, where they main- 
tained themselves for an hour and a half under 
a heavy fire of vertical grape from within the 
works, and at last were only dislodged and driven 
back by an overwhelming rush of the enemy. 

In spite, however, of this miserable failure 
upon the Great Redan, and also an attack of the 
French on the Central Bastion, in which they 
were repulsed, the fate of Sebastopol was sealed. 
After the capture of the Malakoff, the resistance 
of the town could be continued only a few days 
longer, and this too by the sacrifice of a part of 
its army, which, in consequence of the separation 
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of the great bridge of boats, would have lost 
its communication with the northern side of 
the town But mstead of this useless attempt, 





INTERIOR OF THF GREAT REDAN, taken from 1ts left face, looking south 
From Simpson's Sketches of the Scat of War in the Eust. 


the Russians had resolved to make one of those 
sublime sacrifices by which they endeavour to 
paralyze the progress of a successful enemy, and 
of which they had already given an instance by 
sinking their ships in the harbour—they resolved 
to destroy Sebastopol itself, and leave nothing 
but its ruins to the foe. ‘‘ Valiant comrades!” 
said Prince Gortschakoff in his address to the 
soldiers, “it 18 painful, it 13 hard, to leave 
Sebastopol in the enemy’s hands But remember 
the sacrifice we made upon the altar of our 
country 12 1812 Moscow was surely as valuable 
as Sebastopol—we abandoned it after the 1mmor- 
tal battle of Borodino The defence of Sebas- 
topol during 349 days 1s superior to Borodino, 
and when the enemy entered Moscow in that 
great year of 1812, they only found heaps of 
stones and ashes Luakewise 1t 1s not Sebastopol 
which we have left to them, but the burning 
ruins of the town, which we ourselves set fire 
to, having maintained the honour of the defence 
in such a manner that our great grandchildren 
may recal the remembrance thereof with pride 
to all posterity.” 

Deliberately and carefully every preparation 
was made for this terrible holocaust of war. On 
the evening of the 8th, the Russian troops com- 
menced their abandonment of Sebastopol on the 
south side of the town, and were transported to 
the north side, partly by boats, and partly by 
the bridge constructed in the bay. When all 
had been conveyed across in safety, and with a 
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deliberation that set their enemies at defiance, the | pillars arched at the top, and dimly lighted 


work of destruction commenced by an explosion 
that shook the alhed encampment, and roused for 
a& moment some weary soldiers from their slum- 
bers; but 1¢ was only a magazine-explosion— 
such noises were of frequent occurrence—and 
they turned themselves to rest again as if the 
roatter was not worth a thought. But an hour 
after, these shocks were quickly repeated, and 
the houses that had been stored with combus- 
tibles for the purpose were kindled in each suc- 
cessive explosion, until streets and squares were 
enveloped in a sea of living fire. The enemy 
had blown up their defences, destroyed the 
artillery they could not carry off, removed the 
bridge—had finally scuttled and sunk their fleet 
with the exception of the steamers, and had left 
nothing behind them but the funeral pyre of 
Sebastopol! This the astonished allies found, 
when at break of morning on the 9th, they ven- 
tured as closely into the town as the showers of 
fire and ruin permitted, while far beyond these 
protecting obstacles the Russians were effecting 
their unmolested retreat. This safety they had 
dearly purchased but cheerfully paid, and nothing 
was abandoned to their enemies except a trophy 
that could only be regarded with shame or 
regret. The allies were astonished at the enor- 
mous strength of the works which the Russians 
had constructed with such labour, promptitude, 
and skill, and which they had made good against 
six bombardments, greater than any that modern 
war had yet produced, and they no longer won- 
dered that the siege had been so destructive 
and so long protracted. But it was evident, 
also, that neither massiveness of rampart nor 
immensity of bomb-proof could have longer saved 
them from capture, especially when the Malakoff 
had been taken, and that with their firm resolu- 
tion of “No surrender,” the Russians had no 
alternative but the destruction of the town, or 
that of their brave and numerous army. 

The excitement of the msiege—the glory of 
warfare had now passed away, but these were to 
be succeeded by its ghastly spectacles of the 
wounded or festering corruption of the dead—its 
bereavements and humuliations—its gore, and 
mud, and squalidness. The ditches of the Ma- 
lakoff aid Little Redan were piled with dead 
bodies as thick as they could lie; the suburb of 
1umed houses open to the sea, was a Golgotha 
of mangled Russians, who had crept inte every 
hele and corner that they might die undisturbed. 
But let one of the hundred spectaclesas described 
by an eye-witness suffice as a specimen of the 
rest. It was that ef a building used as an hos- 
pital “Entering ane of these doors, I beheld 
such a sight as few men, thank God, ever wit- 


nessed. In along, low room, supported by square 


through shattered and unglazed window-frames, 
lay the wounded Russians, who had been abam- 
doned to our mercies by thew general The 
wounded, did I say? No, but the dead—the rot- 
ten and festering corpses of the soldiers, who were 
left to die in their extreme agony, untended, un- 
cared for, packed as close as they could be stowed, 
some on the floor, others on wretched tressela and 
bedsteads, or pallets of straw, sopped and sain- 
rated with blood, which oozed and tnekled 
through upon the floor, mingling with the drop- 
pings of corruption. With the roar of exploding 
fortresses in their ears—with shells and shot 
pouring through the roof and sides of the rooms 
in which they lay—with the crackling and hissing 
of fire around them, these poor fellows, who had 
served their loving friend and master the czar 
but too well, were consigned to their terrrble 
fate. Many might have been saved by ordinary 
care. Many lay, yet alive, with maggots crawling 
about in their wounds. Many, nearly mad by 
the scene around them, or seeking escape from it 
in their extremest agony, had rolled away under 
the beds, and glared out on the heart-stricken 
spectator—oh ! with such looks. Many, with legs 
and arms broken and twisted, the jagged splin- 
ters sticking through the raw flesh, implored aid, 
water, food, or pity, or, deprived of speech by the 
approach of death, or by dreadful injuries in the 
head or trunk, pomted to the lethal spot. Many 
seemed bent alone on making their peace with 
Heaven The attitudes of some were so hideously 
fantastic as to appal and root one to the ground 
by a eort of dreadful fascination Could that 
bloody mass of clothing and white bones ever 
have been a human being, or that burned black 
mass of flesh have ever held a human soul? It 
was fearful to think what the answer must be. 
The bodies of numbers of men were swollen and 
bloated to an incredible degree, and the features, 
distended to a gigantic size, with eyes protrudmg 
from the sockets, and the blackened tongue loll- 
ing out of the mouth, compressed tightly by the 
teeth, which had set upon it in the death-rattle, 
made one shudder and reel around.”' And has 
war come to this at last? Is the field of glory 
and the bed of honour turned ito such a loath- 
some sty, that the most adventurous would 
shudder at it, and the most ambitious turn sick 
at the spectacle! But thus 1t must be with the 
wholesale crushing and destroying arts of modern 
warfare, and it is only an inevitable consequence 
of the progress of science and the higher elevation 
of intellect. In this way, any humane military 
engineer acting wpon an enemy whom he ean- 
not see, and whom he does not hate, can imflict 
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an amount of havoc and misery far beyond the | 


worst of Attila or Tamerlane. Assuredty war 
‘has nearly reached that height at which tt must 
pause! Even such excess might of itself compel 
# millennium of universal peace! 

On entering Sebastopol, the allied troops were 
obliged to observe the greatest caution, as the 
Ruasians had dug numerous mines in the streeta, 
to each of which a small wire was attached, and 
this, at the touch of an unwary foot, produced an 
immediate explomon. Every building that was 
standing was so riddled with shot and shells as to 
be useless; and as for the houses, they had been so 
well stripped by their occupants, that little re- 
mained in the shape of plunder The Russians, 
moreover, far from taking to flight, and disper- 
sing themselves among their boundless wastes, 
had made the safest and most orderly of retreats, 
had established themselves on the north side of 
Sebastopol, where they were separated from their 
enemies by a deep arm of the sea, a river, and 
the sides of a plateau as steep as a wall—and 
from their forts in that quarter, they opened a 
cannonade upon the town, wherever they saw 
our soldiers grouped together in the streets. On 
taking possession of Sebastopol, a division of it 
‘was made, the French occupying the eastern, 
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and the British the western suburb. With the 
fall of the town, the campaign for the season in 
this quarter was virtually at an end, and no 
active demonstration took place on the part of 
the alhes with the exception of an expedition in 
the middle of September, which the French sent 
to Eupatoria, in which they defeated a body of 
Russian cavalry in a skirmish On the 10th of 
November, General Simpson resigned office as 
commander-in-chief of the British army in the 
Crimea, and was succeeded by General Sir 
William Codrington 

While the allied armies were pulling the re- 
mains of Sebastopol in pieces, and using the 
fragments for the enlargement or decoration of 
the buts of their encampment, an expedition by 
sea was resolved against Kinburn, a Russian 
fortress sttuated on a narrow tongue of land at 
the mouth of the Dnieper, mounting sxty or 
seventy cannon, and garmsoned by 1500 men; 
and to conceal the object of the expedition, the 
allied fleet which left Kamuiesch Bay on the 7th 
of October, anchored off Odessa on the following 
day, as 1f their object had been to bombard it. 
The enemy were thus thrown off their guard, 
and while they were hastily fortifying the large 
and rich town of Odessa, the fleet suddenly 
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weighed anchor on the 14th, and appeared be- expedition, they effected the capture of an enor- 
fore Kinburn. Troops were landed to prevent , mous raft of timber intended for the naval 
the garrison from being reinforced and to cut’ arsenal of Naicholaseff, which, however, they 
off its retreat, and on the 17th, three French , could not bring into port, as in the attempt it 
floating batteries opened their fire upon the for- was broken asunder, and drifted away into the 
tress, being seconded by the gun and mortar , open sea At the same time, an expedition of 
boats. Their heavy fire, and that of the British , the allied troops was conducted by land into the 
frigates and steamers by which Kinburn was | interior of the country, where they burned the 
commanded in front and flank, could not long | village of Pakoffka, which was deserted by its 
be withstood, and terms of capitulation were , inhabitants, a body of Russian cavalry which 
accepted by which the garrison marched out as hovered upon their march not daring to attack 
prisoners with the honours of war. After this, them. A few days after, this expedition re- 
aurrender, two divisions of the armament were turned to the Crimea, leaving a garrison of 
sent to scour the little islands in the mouth of French soldiers in the three forts of Kinburn. 
the Dnieper, and after five days spent in this Another similar armament was sent on the 24th 
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of October, to destroy the Russian settlements 
at Taman and Fanagoria, on the eastern side of 
the Straits of Kertch, and was successful, both 
forts being captured without the loss of a man. 
A third expedition was sent at the same time to 
cut off the communication between Taman and 
Temruk, where a considerable body of Russian 
troops was stationed, and these were so effectu- 
ally daunted by a fire of shot and shell from the 
ships at the long distance of 2500 yards, that 
instead of being able to advance to the relief of 
Taman, they were obliged to fall back upon 
Temruk. These in themselves were trivial un- 
dertakings, but they were all that were left to 
the allied armies in the Crimea after Sebastopol 
had been abandoned, and they tended to hasten 
the return of peace by cutting asunder the sinews 
of resistance. But in this kind of loss the 
Russians did not suffer alone; and the 14th of 
November was signalized by an accident in the 
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allied camp, that was long after remembered 
with terror: it was the explosion of a vast store 
of Russian and French gunpowder collected in 
three magazines to the amount of 250,000 Ibs., 
with huge piles of shell, carcasses, rockets, and 
small-arm ammunition But more important 
still than the loss of such warlike stores was 
that of life, which the explosion occasioned, for 
of the English, one officer, and twenty non-com- 
missioned officers were killed, and four officers 
and 112 non-commissioned officers wounded, 
while the loss among the French was greater 
still. When the war was such a losing game to 
both parties, 1t was easy to read in these disas- 
ters the hope of peace, and promise of mutual 
agreement The only question was, what party 
would be the first to confess 1ts inferiority by 
withdrawing from the struggle, and with what 
concessions military honour and political expe- 
diency would be satisfied. 
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JHE second winter had now set in 
a upon the sojourn of the allied 
- armies in the Crimea; and after 
itty L| the evacuation of Sebastopol there 
"| wasa cessation of active hostilities, 
ees the Russians confining themselves 
to an occasional cannonade upon the town, to 
make its occupation as uncomfortable as possible 
to the victors; while the latter employed them- 
selves in destroying its splendid docks and har- 











bours, to prevent if possible any future restora- 
tion of Sebastopol. This monotony was only in- 
interrupted by tidings of the fall of Kars, one of 
the important episodes of the campaign. 

Since the commencement of hostilities, the war 
had been waged by Russia against Turkey not 
only in Europe, but also in Asia Minor; and 
while the sultan had ordered the formation of 
an army 50,000 strong, to be collected at Kars 
and Erzeroum, for the defence of these places, 
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which were chiefly menaced by the enemy, the 
brave refugee Hungarian commander, Guyon, 
had been sent to benefit this army of Kars, as 1t 
was called, with his European experience, and as 
the principal adviser of 1ts unskilled incompetent 
commanders. But these commanders, after rais- 
ing only 40,000 men, put the money allowed for 
the surplus number into their own pockets and 
as for the counsels of Guyon, they despised them 
as those of a foreigner and a Christian. It fared 
with such selfishness and bigotry as might have 
been expected They were beaten at Bagazad, 
and still more heavily at Karuk Deré, from which 
utter rout the Bashi-Bazouks fled to Kars, pro- 
claiming that all was lost And so it would 
have been if the Russians had but advanced upon 
Kars and Erzeroum; but apprehensive of an 
attack from Schamy] and his Circassians both on 
flank and rear, Prince Bebutoff, the Russian 
commander, paused, and allowed the opportunity 
to escape. The Circassians and their daring 
prophet-soldier did indeed appear on the 20th of 
August (1854) in front of the capital of Georgia, 
only fifteen days after the defeat of the Turkish 
army near Kars, and by their neighbourhood 
Prince Bebutoff was so retarded, that the run- 
away pachas had time to rally for a fresh resist- 
ance But it would only have been to be beaten 
more thoroughly than ever, had not the trans- 
ference of the war of the allies to the Crimea 
found more urgent occupation for the Russian 
troops; and thus Anatolia for the present 
escaped 

This relief, however, was nothing more than 
temporary, and more decisive measures were 
necessary to secure the province from becoming 
a Russian possession The capture of Kars 
being still an important object with General 
Mouravieff, the Russian commander, while its 
retention was of equal moment to the allies, 
in order to secure it for Turkey, the British 
government, at the end of July, 1854, had sent 
Lieutenant-colonel Whlliams, a8 our queen’s 
commissioner, to the head-quarters of the Turk- 
ish army in Asia, to act there in communi- 
cation with, and under the orders of Lord 
Raglan, obtaining in the meantime from the 
Turkish government every facility for the dis- 
charge of his important office. After the neces- 
sary negotiations for these purposes at Varna 
- and at Constantinople, Colonel Williams (now 
raised to the rank of general) arrived in the 
province of Kars on the 14th of September, where 
he found the Turkish army 28,000 strong, but 
in a miserable state of destitution, as many of the 
soldiers had received no pay for nearly two 
years. His first duty in this case was to pro- 
vide for the efficiency of the army by obtaining 
the necessary supplies for it, but his applications 
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to that effect appear to have been neglected 
by our ambassador at Constantinople. In this 
‘way time was wasted in a weary and fruitless 
correspondence, and the Russian army under 
Mouravieff was concentrating upon Kars, when 
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at last Omar Pacha, who had been urgent for its 
relief, obtained three Turkish battalions for that 
purpose from the Crimea, and with these, and 
other troops which composed a force of 15,000 
men, he sailed to Redoute-Kaleh 

This aid was not obtained until towards the 
close of September (1855), but on the 16th of 
June, the commencement of the Mahometan fes- 
tival of the Bairam, the attack upon Kars had 
commenced. The defence was gallantly main- 
tained under the directions of General Williams, 
and the British officers who had accompanied 
him to Kars, and the first Russian attack was 
successfully repelled. But the town was closely 
invested, the forage of the besieged began to fail, 
and their horses were rapidly dying from sheer 
starvation. In this difficulty, General Williams 
permitted such of the cavalry as were still 
mounted, to the number of 1000, to make a 
night attempt on the 3d of September to cut 
their way through the enemy. For this purpose 
they stole mlently from the town in the dark, 
and although the alarm when they reached the 
Russian outposts was raised, and volleys of mus- 
ketry were poured upon them, they succeeded, 
although with some loss,in cutting their way 
through the enemy's lines, and securing their 
escape 

The Russians now decided to make a second 
general attack upon the town on the 29th of 
September; and to throw the besieged off their 
guard, they made pretended arrangements for a 
retreat, giving out that they were going to march 
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into Georgia. But the pretence was easily de- 
teeted by General Williams, and the garrison 
ineited to double watchfulness. The attack was 
made on the 29th, while the morning was atall 
dark, by three Russian columns supported by 
twenty-four guns, who advanced on three dif- 
ferent parts of the line of defence, hoping to sur- 
prise the garrison, and carry the town by a single 
onset, but when they came within range, they 
were unexpectedly met at every point by such a 
destructive fire as showed them that their pur- 
pose was anticipated Although thus taken at 
unawares, the Russian left column of attack 
dashed forward with loud hurrahs, and rushed 
up the hill against the redoubts and breast-works; 
but here they were arrested by volleys of mus- 
ketry, and at last driven down the slope in wild 
disorder. Nor did it fare better with the right 
column, although at first they were more suc- 
cessful; they turned the Tamash defences on the 
‘western extremity of the steep rocky range of 
hills on which Kars is situated, and penetrated 
to the rear of the Turkish position; but here 
they were brought to a pause by three bodies of 
reinforcements who unexpectedly confronted 
them, and were finally driven down the hill by 
a sortie from the garrison of the Tamash redoubts. 
The third point of Rusman attack, which was 
upon that portion of the fortifications called the 
English tabiahs (or redoubts), was made with an 
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overwhelming force that at first carried all before 
it, until battalions of infantry that had been sent 
to reinforce them arrived, and drove back the 
enemy with a close bayonet charge. The Rus- 
gians were thus defeated in every attempt, and 
across the whole line; they hastily withdrew to 
their encampment, and were followed im their re- 
treat by a cannonade, that added heavily to their 
killed and wounded. It was a gallant defence, 
more especially when the Turkish combatants 
had been working and watchmg four months m 
the trenches. The garrison was also suffering 
from cholera, and seven hours were spent in close 
destructive fighting Justly did General Willams 
say of them, “They have proved themselves. 
worthy of the admiration of Europe, and estab- 
hashed an undoubted claim to be placed amongst 
the most distinguished of 1ts troops.” But what. 
shall we say of Willams himself, and his brave 
countrymen and assistants, Lieutenant-colonel 
Lake, Major Teesdale, and Captain Thompson? 
But for them, Kars would have fallen. Turkish 
valour needs nothing but able commanders, and 
these our country had supplied. The Russian 
loss m this one attack was immense. Five 
thousand bodies were left on the field, and 7000 
dead and wounded were carried off, while the 
loss of the besieged scarcely exceeded 1000 men. 
But hunger was now to effect what the enemy 
could not accomplish. The blockade was kept 
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up so closely that no supplies could be intro- 
duced into the town, and 1n a short time famime 
of the most gaunt and revolting character pre- 
dominated over all classes, The brave defenders, 
lean, pale, and feeble, were by the 17th of October 
no longer like the heroes of the 29th of September, 
who had driven the enemy from their gates. 
1 The leading points of interest are mdicated by flying birds 

One bird—Ruaned castle of Terrm Pasha and Armenian suburb. 
Two lards—Castle and town of Kars Three bwrds—Thompson’s 
Tabiah, marked by group of tents at top of the distant hill 

Four birde—Teesdale Tabiah on the bill, and the suburb of 
Beram Pasha at the foot. 


The dogs scratched the bodies of the soldiers. 
from their graves and fed upon them; the very 
grass was carefully gathered in the open spacea, 
and 1ts roots used as food; and crowds of women 
and children were moaning in the streets, and 
sinking and dying of starvation. The miseries 
of Kars were hke those of ancient Jerusalem 
when the Roman armies encompassed 16; and by 
the 24th of November, resistance, which was im- 
possible, would also have been unavailing. No 
help moreover could be afforded by Omar Pacha, 
who had landed at Redoute-Kaleh for the pur- 
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pose of raising the siege, although by the lst of 
November he had reached the river Ingour 
with 20,000 soldiers, chiefly Turkish, and a few 
French and Britash reinforcements, He was con- 
fronted on the opposite side of the river by a 
Russian army strongly entrenched; and in en- 
deavouring to cross the river by two different 
fords on the 6th of November, each attempt was 
baffied, and the Russians remained in possession 
of the Ingour. He then tried it at a third 
place, and was more successful; but although he 
thus wrested the whole of the left bank of the 
river from the enemy, the latter fell back only 
to entrench themselves anew on the river Tsiva, 
on the road to Kutais. The fate of Kars was 
sealed, for its last morsel was eaten; and on the 
24th of November, General Willams made over- 
tures for surrender. The proposal was received 
with courtesy and humanity, and the terms were 
honourable alike to the besiegers of Kars and its 
brave defenders The garrison was to march 
out with the honours of war; in depositing their 
arms at a place appomted, the officers of all ranks 
were to retain their swords; and while the sub- 
jects of the belligerent powers were to be priso- 
ners of war, the mhabitants of the town were to 
be placed under the protection of the Russian 
government, and the Turkish militia allowed to 
return to their homes “ Thus, with the surren- 
der of Kars,” adds General Mouravieff in his re- 
port, “the last remnant of the army of Anatolia, 
which in last June numbered 30,000 men, has 
vanished The Mushir, Vassif Pacha, com- 
mander-in-chief ef that army, is himself a priso- 
ner of war 1n our hands, without counting eight 
pachas, and a great number of superior and 
subaltern officers, including the English general 
Wilhams and his whole staff In the fortress 
we took 130 cannon and a great stock of arms” 
It was a dispiriting blow to the cause of Turkey, 
and as such it was felt not only at Constanti- 
nople, but in the allied army of the Cmmea, and 
in Paris and London. General Williams and his 
officers, on being carried prisoners into Russia, 
were treated with all the courtesy that is due to 
a gallant enemy. 

Our operations by sea during this war now 
demand our notice. It was for these that our 
preparations had been the greatest, and corre- 
spondent exploits were expected to be performed 
upon our favourite element, let the events upon 
land be what they might. Of the achievements 
of our fleet in the Black Sea, while it accompanied 
the land expedition, incidental notices have 
already been given. But independently of this 
squadron, another and still more powerful fleet 
was despatched from the Downs to the Baltic on 
the 13th of March, 1854, under the command of 
the hero of Acre, Vice-admiral Sir Charles 
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Napier, consisting of eight screw line-of-hattle 
ships, four screw frigates, and four paddle-wheel 
steamers, which was subsequently remforced in 
Knoge Bay by the Weptune (120), the James Watt 
(91), the Boscawen (72), and several other ships of 
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war. Against such a force and with such a com- 
mander what available resistance could Russia 
be expected to offer? To the same quarter, the 
French despatched in April a squadron of twenty- 
three ships, carrying 1250 guns, under the com- 
mand of Vice-admuiral Parseval-Deschénes, The 
first operations of our fleet were of the most pro- 
mising character. A rigorous blockade was es- 
tablished 1n the Gulf of Finland, and the different 
ports along the coast were so closely shut up that 
not a Russian vessel could show itself in the 
Baltic The enemy had therefore to be sought, 
and early in May, Admiral Plumridge was sent 
with a portion of the fleet to cruise in the Gulf 
of Bothnia. This he did so effectually, that 
between the 5th of that month and the 10th of 
June, when he rejoined Sir Charles Napier, he 
had destroyed forty-six merchant vessels, about 
50,000 barrels of tar, and an immense quantity 
of naval stores, without the loss of aman. But 
an attempt of two of his ships, the Odin and 
Vulture, at Gamla Karleby, was not so successful. 
The water was so shallow that the ships were 
obliged to anchor five miles off the port, while 
four boats were manned and sent in to take pos- 
session of whatever vessels and stores might be 
found there. But the Russians on shore opened 
up from an ambuscade such a fire upon the boate 
for upwards of an hour, that fifty-four of our 
officers and men were killed, wounded and cap- 
tured, and the Vudture’s paddle-box boat taken. 
A more daring and more fortunate expedition 
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later in May was accomplished by the Hecla and 
Arrogant, that sailed from Hango Bay, seven 
miles up a narrow river, to Eckness, through a 
most intricate and dangerous navigation, de- 
stroyed a powerful battery that opened fire upon 
them, routed with volleys of grape and canister 
a troop of horse artillery and a large body of in- 
fantry,and having cut out a large and richly-laden 
merchantman, returned with it in tow through 
an enemy’s country to Hango. 

The next naval movement was against the 
Aland Islands in the Gulf of Bothnia. This large 
cluster, consisting of 80 inhabited and 200 unin- 
habited islands, occupying a space of about 352 
square mules, and situated between the gulf and 
the Baltic Sea, and near the mouth of the Gulf 
of Finland, had formerly belonged to Sweden, 
but been ceded by that country to Russia in 
1809. The great fortress of these islands was 
Bomarsund, situated at their most easterly point, 
upon a tongue of land, and was guarded 1n its 
approaches by two marshy swamps, while its 
chief works consisted of a fort and a long line of 
batteries, all of them of granite, besides an earth- 
work battery that had been recently constructed. 
Altogether 1t was a place of great strength, and 
furnished with powerful means of resistance. 
Three steamships of the allied fleet, the Odin, 
Hecla, and Vatlorous, which 1n the first instance 
had been sent to reconnoitre these islands, had 
opened up a discharge of shells upon Bomarsund, 
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which they had contimued for seven hours so 
effectually, that had 1t lasted but a little longer it 
was thought the fortress must have surrendered, 
as its roof had been blown up, and some of its 
works been set on fire. It was now to be besieged 
in form, and its fall attended with greater dig- 
nity. Qn the 7th of August (1854) Rear-ad- 
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miral Chads with eight ships British and French, 
was joined in Lumpar Bay, on the south side of 
Bomarsund, by a French expeditionary force of 
10,000 men under the command of General 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, and on the followmg day 
the landing was effected, and the siege com- 
menced. The resistance, however, was neither 
proportioned to the strength of the place, nor the 
importance that had been attached to it, for on 
the 15th a breach was made in the walls, its guns 
were silenced, and a white flag was hoisted in 
token of surrender. Thus easily was the capture 
effected with scarcely a score of men killed and 
wounded among the allies, while the capture 
consisted of nearly 200 guns and 2235 prisoners. 
After demolishing and blowing up the works, by 
which the labour of years was destroyed in a few 
hours, the armament withdrew from the Aland 
Islands. With the fall of Bomarsund, the naval 
operations of the year were at an end. 

During the summer of this year, a small squad- 
ron had been employed in the White Sea; but 
except the destruction of certain stores of the 
Russian government in Shayley Island, the bom- 
bardment of Novitska, and the destruction of 
Kola, the capital of Russian Lapland, nothing of 
particular notice was effected by this squadron. 
which soon after returned to England. But there 
was a fatal offset to these trivial successes, in the 
disaster that befel an allied squadron at Petro- 
paulowski. This town, the principal seaport of 
the Russian province of Kams- 
chatka, received an hostile 
visit from three French and 
three British vessels, that 
anchored before it on the 28th 
of August, and the fire with 
which they were immediately 
greeted from the batteries 
showed the readiness of the 
town for a stout resistance. 
This resistance also was likely 
to be formidable, on account 
of the natural as well as arti- 
ficial defences of Petropaul]- 
owski; for its horse-shoe 
shaped harbour was guarded 
in front by a natural break- 
water of sand, and a masked 
battery of twelve thirty-six 
pounders; while behind, the 
town, which lies in a hollow, 
was backed by a high ridge of rugged volcanic 
mountains. It was resolved to attack the town 
next morning, and a preliminary cannonade had 
commenced, when a pistol-shot was heard in the 
cabin of the President, the flag-ship of Admiral 
Price, the British commander. At that critical 
moment the admiral had committed suicide, but 
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from what cause, unless it was some sudden 
access of frenzy, it was impossible to discover. 
On the following day, the attack was resumed; 
but although two batteries were successively 
silenced, the masked battery which we have 
mentioned kept up such a successful fire, as ob- 
liged the ships that assailed it to fall back out of 
range. On the day after, a landing was made, 
not only to bury the body of the admiral, but to 
make an attempt upon the town, which, the allies 
were assured by two Americans who offered to be 
the guides of the landing party, was open to an 
attack in the rear. Seven hundred soldiers were 
sent upon this service, and after silencing two 
batteries on shore northward of the town, the 
party was landed. But instead of keeping upon 
the main road, they scrambled in disorderly 
fashion up the hills at the back part of the town, 
and were picked off as they advanced by Russian 
sharpshooters, concealed among the thick brush- 
wood. A march into the town was hopeless, 
and a retreat was sounded. but the soldiers with- 
drew so hurnedly, that they lost themselves 
among the hills, they were phed with’ volleys 
by an unseen foe, were driven like sheep to the 
brink of a precipice between them and the shore, 
and were only extricated with difficulty, and 
after heavy loss, by the guns of the ships, and a 
rearguard that was sent to their relief Although 
upon a small scale, this expedition was conspicu- 
ous from first to last by its blunders and disas- 
ters; and the self-congratulations of British and 
French of their deeds during this war will occa- 
sionally be crossed and qualified by the admon1- 
tory name of Petropaulowski In a day or two 
after, the damaged vessels had to quit the coast 
and retire to San Francisco. 

By the approach of winter our naval opera- 
tions for 1854 were suspended, and nothing could 
be undertaken till the ensuing spring. But 
what the while had been effected by those mag- 
nificent fleets which Britain and France had 
equipped at so great an expense, and upon which 
they had placed such unbounded confidence ? 
Why was not Cronstadt bombarded? How had 
St. Petersburg itself escaped untouched? It 
seemed as if our naval spirit had expired with 
Nelson, and its glories been extinguished at Tra- 
falgar So fierce was the popular indignation, so 
loud the national outcry, that the British admi- 
ralty was obliged to find a scape-goat and avictim, 
and one, too, of no wnfenor mark, so that on the 
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he complained that the blame lay with the ad- 
miralty itself, who had so crippled him by re- 
strictions, that he could not attack Sweaborg 
until it was too late to succeed. A keen contro- 
versy upon the subject between Sir Charles and 
their lordships was the consequence, which has 
not yet terminated, and into which we have no 
desire to enter, being so mixed, as 1t soon be- 
| came, with political heats and party arguments 
With a new admiral and redoubled efforts it was 
hoped that our operations for 1855 1n the Baltic 
would be more successful, and on the 19th of 
April there were eighty-five English and sixteen 
French ships of war in that sea, carrying 2506 
guns. 
The renewed hostilities at sea, in the absence of 
any naval action, were signalized in 1855 by a seri- 
ous charge of treachery against the Russians, a 
charge which weighed more heavily against them 
than any defeat could have done. Admural 
Dundas having permitted Captain Fanshawe of 
the Cossack, to hberate three Russian prisoners, 
that officer, on arriving off Hango Island 1n the 
Gulf of Finland, on the 5th of June, landed the 
; three prisoners with four others, mm a cutter 
bearing a flag of truce Scarcely, however, had 
this been done, than the boat’s crew was fired 
upon, notwithstanding their flag of truce, and 
the whole killed except one man, who escaped 
wounded with the boat. At the same time, a 
small party, with the British leutenant in com- 
mand, who had advanced from the shore to com- 
municate with the people and the officer of the 
telegraph, were suddenly attacked by a party of 
soldiers, seized, placed in carrnages that had ap- 
parently been kept in readiness for the purpose, 
and hurried off to Eckness as prisoners. This 
foul breach of the law of nations led to indig- 
nant remonstrance on the part of Admiral Dun- 
das, both with General de Berg, the Russian com- 
mandant at Helsingfors, and with Prince Dolgo- 
rouky, the Russian minister at war, but their 
answers were only shuffling attempts to prove 
the whole matter a mistake, and to throw the 
entire blame of 1t upon the party who had landed. 
To establish this view of the case also, recourse 
was had to muisrepresentation and falsehood. 
They declared that the boat’s crew had exhibited 
, no white flag, or at least, such an one as was visi- 
‘ble; that on finding no soldiers on shore, they 
| had commenced hostilities at their landing, by 
setting fire to some huts and boats; and that the 


return of Sir Charles Napier from the Baltic, | cutter itself in which they had arrived, was 
he was directed to haul down his flag. It was ‘ armed and provided for such deeds of aggression. 
alleged that he had not done all that his means ' Such were the statements unblushingly made by 
permitted, and the command of the Baltic was , the Russian authorities, but which were success- 
transferred from him to Rear-admiral Dundas. fully refuted by Lieutenant Geneste, the officer 
This could not be done without an indignant re- in command of the cutter’s party, after he had 
monstrance on the part of the gallant veteran: returned from his Russian prison to England. 
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By this hostile deed, as paltry as it was perfidi- 
ous, and from which no advantage could be 
gained, the enemy sullied the glory of their arms, 
and the esteem to which they were entitled by 
their efforts and their sacrifices. It was an in- 
stance of Slavonic treachery which, with others 
of a similar kind that occurred during this war, 
will be remembered to the disadvantage of Ruszia, 
until she has effaced this blot upom her national 
character by a course af manly openness, kind- 
ness, and integrity. 

The great aim of the alhed fleet was the cap- 
ture or destruction of Cronstadt. This strong 
seaport, situated on the long flat island of Kotlin, 
near the eastern extremity of the Gulf of Finland, 
opposite the mouth of the Neva, lay provokingly 
across the way to the entrance of St. Petersburg, 
frem which it was only twenty miles distant, 
but the narrowness of its channel on the south 
side of Kotlm, by which only one vessel could 
pass at a time, from the gulf io the capital, the 
effectual manner 1n which its guns commanded this 
passage, and the strength of its vast fortifications, 
which made every approach an experiment of the 
utmost hazard, had compelled Sir Charles Na- 
pier, as they now did his successor, to respect its 
strength, and keep at. a wary distance. For 
more than three weeks, the allied fleet, consisting 
of forty ships, lay off the north side of Cronstadt 
without risking an attack; and they finally 
weighed anchor on the 14th of Jaly, to make a 
more hopeful attempt upon Sweaborg. This 
fortress, on the north side of the Gulf of Finland, 
and about three mules south-east of Helsingfors, 
occupies seven little islands, all of them strongly 
fortified, and communicating with each other by 
bridges of boats. Of these islands, the chief is 
‘Vargoe, on which the principal fort 1s erected, con- 
sisting of a strong castle, and extensive magazines 
and barracks cut out of the rock, and bomb-proof 
The numerous walls and ramparts by which the 
narrow channels between the islands and also 
the bay at every point were commanded, were 
bristled with 2000 pieces of cannon; and since 
the war commenced, the Rusmans had erected 
new earthworks upon commanding artes. On 
the 6th of August, the allied fleet arrived off 
Sweaborg, and the two following days were em- 
ployed in preparations for an attack, On the 
morning of the 9th, the work commenced by a 
discharge from the mortar-veasels upon the for- 
treas; and these were followed almost immedi- 
ately by the gun-boata, that moved in a circle to 
avoid giving a fair mark to the enemy, and de- 
livered thear fire in the course of thear revolution, 
firat from the gun at the bow, and afterwards 
from that astern. The effect of these mortars 
and gun-boats was tremendous: their shot, that 
fell within tha line of the batteries, produced a 
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succession of explosions that resembled velcanoes, 
in which military stores were kindled and sent 
blazing aloft, and huge masses of rock, beams of 
timber, and fragments of houses were scattered. 
in the air. At eight o'clock 1n the evening the 
gan-boatae were recalled, and their places supplied 
by rocket-boats, which during the night kept the 
atmosphere in a destructive blaze, and extended 
the conflagration te those parts that had escaped 
during the day. So terrible, indeed, and close 
was the fire, that a large three-decker which the 
Russians had moored between the islands of 
Gustavswert and Bak Holmen, with her broad- 
side towards the sea, so as to block up the chan- 
nel, had to be removed during the night to save 
her from destruction. Svon after three o'clock 
on the mornmg of the 10th, the bombardment 
of the previous day was renewed, and was 
continued till evening, while within Sweaborg, 
the arsenals and stores behind the line of bhat- 
teries continued to blaze with increasing vio- 
lence. It was no wonder that the destruction 
had been so wide and wasteful, as a thousand 
tons of 1ron in shot and shell had been thrown 
into the place by the English alone But except 
this destructaon of arsenals, stores, and dwelling- 
houses, little had been effected, the forts were 
too well defended to be assailed, as well as too 
strong to be shaken by the hurricane; and the 
ships, instead of being sent against them for a 
contest of broadsides, were cautiously kept aloof, 
and mortar-vessels sent in their stead. “Seeing 
the impossibility of obtamning any decisive suc- 
cess,” writes the Russian general De Berg, 1n his 
account of the bombardment, “against our forta- 
fications and batteries, the assailants evidently 
resolved to take advautage of the long range of 
their projectiles, and exposing themselves as little 
as possible to our fire, to demolish and set fire to 
the buildings inside the fortress, a task rendered 
easy by the existence of wooden houses, and large 
houses three stores high, not arched. Suspect- 
ing their plan,” the general adds, “I ordered 
from the commencement of the combat, our bat- 
teries not to fire unless the enemy’s vessels, which 
offered but a small target, came within a range 
which would allow our artillery to do them a 
serious mischief. This order was obeyed with 
that prasseworthy coolness which distanguishes 
a really good artillery, and with such success, 
that whenever an enemy's vessel advanced from 
ite lane of battle, the well-directed fire of our 
batteries immediately compelled 1t toretire.” In 
this skilful manner, any plan of the allied fleet 
for a decisive attack upon Sweaborg was rendered 
hopeleas, and mischief, not victory, could be the 
only result of continuing the bombardment. It 
therefore ceased on the morning of the 1lth— 
and thus terminated the naval operations of 1855. 
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On the return of the French and English ships, 
wiaich the rapid approach of winter in the Baltic 
Sea rendered necessary at an early period, they 
found but a cold weleome at home om account of 
the httle that had still been accomplished; and 
it was complained, that all the damage infticted 
upon Sweaborg, was scarcely worth the cost of 
the powder and shot that had been thrown away 
in the enterprise. 

The commencement of 1856 found the allied 
armies still occupied in the destruction of the 
harbours and public works of Sebastopol, while 
the Russians, from their neighbouring encamp- 
ment, were sternly watching these proceedings, 
and treasuring them up m their memory for fu- 
ture vengeance But even already peace was at 
hand. At his accession, the new ezar found him- 
self entangled in a war which he had not origi- 
nated, and the plan of which he must have found 
himself unable to carry out; and as he was not 
pledged to continue it for evil or for good, he 
might gracefully retire from it when a fitting 
opportunity had arrived. And even now it had 
come, when the surrender of Kars could be shown 
as an offset to the evacuation of Sebastopol 
Whole his pride was thus saved from the humi- 
hation of defeat, peace was necessary for the m- 
terests of his empire. The war had been a losing 
one, 1n which the arms of Russia had suffered four 
signal defeats; a powerful enemy was established 
on its frontier, whose advanee might be accom- 
panied with still worse disasters than a conquest of 
the Crimea, and at sea 1ts ports were blocked up, 
its ships destroyed, and 1ts commerce suspended 
For the present, Russia was obliged to contend 
against four great powers, but it was certain that 
the addition of a fifth would suffice to turn the 
scale, and there was now the prospect of Austra 
joming the warlike coahtion of France, Britain, 
Sardinia, and Turkey, and sending her armed 
myriads to co-operate m the common cause To 
these might be added the moral and political re- 
forms already contemplated for the Russians to 
bring them up to the acale of other nations, but 
which war would retard, or might possibly even 
defeat and set aside. Nor were the allied powers 
unwilling to listen to peaceful overtures. To 
them the war had been both costly and ruinous, 
of which the glory was scarcely equal to the price 
It was also thought dangerous still further to 
provoke Russia, that young Titan of the nations, 
- which had already shown such strength and re- 
sourees, and been taught by each recent struggle 
the lesson of its own power. If by any treaty 


also Turkey could be saved from dismemberment | 


—for the present at least—the object for which 
the allies had taken arms would be effected, and 
the evil day which is reckoned inevrtable be post- 
poned. 
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The public manifestations of this peaceful 
spirit were given on the part of Russia at the- 
close of the preceding year. This was done by 
a despatch of the government to its drplomatic 
agents on the 22d of December, announcing 
through them to the courts at which they resided 
its desire for peace, and the sacrifices 1t was will 
ing to make forit. After this overture, a neutral 
negotiator was needed to interpose with friendly 
offices, and bring the contending parties to a 
mutual understanding, and this was undertaken 
by Austra, which had a vital interest in the 
question, but had as yet kept aloof from the con- 
test <A negotiation was accordingly opened be- 
tween the courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg, 
to ascertain the conditions upon which the latter 
was willing to treat, and as these appeared suffi- 
ciently moderate, a meeting of plenipotentiames 
was assembled at Paris, on the 26th February, 
for the settlement of an armistice, and the terms 
of a lasting peace The representatives for Great 
Britain were the Earl of Clarendon and Lord 
Cowley; for Austria, Count de Buol Schauenstein 
and Baron de Hubner; for France, Count Co- 
lonna Walewsk1 and Baron de Bourqueney; for 
Russia, Count Orloff and Baron de Brunow; for 
Sardinia, Count de Cavour and the Marquis di 
Villamarina, aud for Turkey, Ali Pacha and 
Mehemmed Dyemil Bey. According to the eti- 
quette established on such occasions, Count Wa- 
lewski, as the representative of the sovereign up 
whose capital the plenipotentiaries were to hald 
their meetings, was appointed president dumng 
the sittings of the conference. 

The armistice, which was of easy settlement, 
was the first subject of discussion, and it was 
agreed that it should continue till the 31st af 
March, unless renewed till after that period by 
common consent; and that durmg this interval 
both arnnes and fleets should retain their present 
respective situations, but without any hostile 
movement on either side. After this, the sittmgs 
of the conference lasted till the 30th of March, 
on which day the treaty of peace was definituvely 
signed, but the ratifications of which were not 
exchanged until the 27th of Apnl. They were 
in substance as follows — 

The territories conquered or occupied during 
the war were to be reciprocally evacuated. 

The town and ertadel of Kars, as well as other 
parts of the Ottoman territory of which the Rus- 
sian troops were 1n possession, were to be re- 


, stored to Turkey. 


The four alhed powers were to restore to Rus- 
sia the towns and ports of Sebastopol, Balaklava, 
Kamiesch, Eupatona, Kerteh, Jemkale, and Kin— 
burn, as well as all other territories oecupied by 
the allied troopa. 

The allied powers, and also the Czar of Russia. 
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and the Emperor of Austria, declare the Sublime 
Porte admitted to partake in the advantages of 
the public law and system of Europe. The six 
Christian sovereigns also engage, each on his part, 
to respect the mdependence and territorial in- 
tegrity of the Ottoman empire; to guarantee in 
common the strict observance of that engage- 
ment, and to consider any act tending to its 
violation as a question of general interest. 

Should any misunderstanding arise between 
the Sublime Porte and one or other of the signing 
powers, that might endanger the maintenance of 
their relations, the Porte, and each of such 
powers, before having recourse to arms, shall af- 
ford the other contracting parties an opportunity 
of mediating between them. 

The sultan having already issued a firman for 
the welfare of his subjects, without distinction of 
religion or race, and which records his generous 
intentions towards the Christian population of 
his empire, now communicates to the contracting 
parties the said firman, emanating spontaneously 
from his sovereign will The contracting parties, 
while recognizing the value of this communi- 
cation, clearly understand that it does not give 
them the right, either collectively or separately, 
to interfere between the sultan and his subjects, 
or 1n the internal administration of his empire 

In regard to the ancient rule of the Ottoman 
empire, relative to the closing of the Straits of 
the Bosphorus and of the Dardanelles, it was 
agreed, that the rule should continue in force, 
that no ships of war belonging to foreign powers 
should enter the Straits of the Dardanelles and 
the Bosphorus, and that so long as the Porte 1s 
at peace, the sultan shall admit no foreign ships 
of war to enter the said straits and on the other 
hand, the contracting powers engage to respect 
this determination of the sultan, and to conform 
themselves to the principle above declared. By 
a second article, the sultan reserves to himsclf, 
as in times past, to deliver firmans of passage for 
light vessels under flag of war, which shall be 
employed, as 1s usual, in the service of the mis- 
sions of foreign powers’ By a third article, it is 
declared, that the same exception applies to the 
hght vessels under flag of war, which each of the 
contracting powers is authorized to station at 
the mouths of the Danube in order to secure the 
execution of the regulations relative to the li- 
berty of that river, and the number of which 1s 
not to exceed two for each power. 

In regard, also, to the amount of naval forces 
which Russia and Turkey might respectively 
kecp in the Black Sea, it was agreed in a separ- 
ate convention between these two powers, that 
each should maintain in that sea six steam ves- 
sels of fifty metres in length, and not beyond 
800 tons burden each vessel, and four light steam 
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or sailing vessels of not more than 200 tons each. 
It was agreed, moreover, that the Aland Islands 
should not be fortified, and that no military or 
naval establishment should be maintained or 
created there. 

The Black Sea to be neutralized, and its waters 
and ports thrown open to the mercantile marine 
of every nation; and either of the powers pos- 
sessing its coasts, or any other power, are inter- 
dicted from the use of the flag of war upon it, 
with such exceptions as Russia and Turkey shall 
fix by a separate convention The commerce in 
the ports and waters of the Black Sea being freed 
from any 1mpediment, was to be subject only to 
regulations of health, customs, and police, and 
to insure the security of this commerce, consuls 
were to be admitted into the ports upon the coast, 
according to the principles of international law. 

No toll was to be levied upon the navigation 
of the Danube, nor duty upon the goods which 
may be on board of vessels With exception of 
the regulations of the police and quarantine, to 
be afterwards framed to facilitate the passage of 
vessels, no obstacle whatever was to be opposed 
to the navigation of the river. 

In return for the towns and ports restored to 
Russia by this treaty, and to secure the freedom 
of the navigation of the Danube, the czar con- 
sents to the rectification of his frontier 1n Bessa- 
rabia Thus frontier shall begin from the Black 
Sea, one kilometre to the east of the Lake Bourna 
Sola, shall run perpendicularly to the Akermann 
road, shall follow that road to the Val de Trajan, 
pass to the south of Bolgrad, ascend the course 
of the mver Yalpuck to the height of Saratsika, 
and terminate at Katamosi on the Pruth. Above 
that point the old frontier between the two em- 
pires shall not undergo any modification. 

With regard to the principalities, which had 
been such a fruitful source of strife, 1t was agreed 
that the territory ceded by Russia was to be an- 
nexed to Moldavia; that the inhabitants of this 
principality should enjoy the mghts and privi- 
leges secured to the other principalities; and 
that during the space of three years they should 
be permitted to dispose of their property freely, 
and transfer their domiciles elsewhere. This 
principality and that of Wallachia were to con- 
tinue under the suzerainty of the Porte, without 
any exclusive protection of a foreign power, or 
any separate right of interference in their internal 
affairs; and the Porte engages to preserve for 
them an independent and national administra- 
tion, as well as full liberty of worship, of legis- 
lation, of commerce, and of navigation. The 
same rights and liberties were to be accorded to 
the principality of Servia, under the collective 
guarantee of the contracting powers. 

On the other questio vexata between Turkey 
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and Russia respecting their possessions in Asia, 
it was agreed between the czar and the sultan 
that these should remain as they had existed 
before the breaking out of the war; and that in 
order to prevent all local dispute, the line of 
frontier should be verified, and 1f necessary rec- 
tified, without any prejudice as regards territory 
to either party. 

The territories occupied during the war by the 
allied troops were to be evacuated as soon as 
possible after the exchange of the ratifications 


of the treaty. The periods and the means of | 


evacuation were to form the object of an arrange- 
ment between the Sublime Porte and the powers 
whose troops had occupred its territory 

Such were the terms of this memorable pacifi- 
cation, by which the ambitious aggressions of 
Russia were checked, and the dismemberment or 
downfall of Turkey averted. The tidings of the 
conclusion of an armistice reached the Crimea 
on the 28th of February, and on the afternoon 
of the same day, as if to signalize the cessation 
of hostilities, a pile of edifices in Sebastopol, called 
the White Buildings, was blown into the air 
When the armistice was duly proclaimed on the 
following day, and the terms of it arranged be- 
tween the contending armies, the officers and sol- 
diers, between whom there would otherwise have 
been only a meeting of contention to the death, 
were now to be seen mixed together in mutual 
good humour and the interchange of friendly 
offices—and this, although peace was as yet un- 
certain, and although its failure might renew the 
war with more than its former bitterness. On 
the 2d of April all suspense was at an end among 
the armies by the proclamation of peace, which 
was announced with a discharge of 101 guns, 
and followed by the bustle of preparation for the 
evacuation of the Crimea This event finaily 
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grass-grown deserted streets, formed by endless 
rows of walls alone, or roofless shells of houses, 
in which not one morsel of timber could be seen 
from threshold to eaves; when he beheld great 
yawning craters, half-filled with mounds of cut 
stone, heaped together in irregular masses; when 
he gazed on tumuh of disintegrated masonry— 
once formidable forts, and shaken as 1t were into 
dust and powder; when he stumbled over the 
fragments of imperial edifices, to peer down into 
the great gulfs, choked up with rubbish, which 
marked the site of the great docks of the Queen 
of the Euxine, and beheld the rotting masts and 
hulls of the sunken navy which had been nur- 
tured there, when he observed that what the 
wrath of the enemy spared was fast crumbling 
away beneath the fire of its friends, and that the 
churches where they worshipped, the theatres, 
the public monuments, had been specially se- 
lected for the practice of the Russian gunners, 
as though they were emulous of running a race 
in destruction with the allhed armies—he would 
no doubt have come to the conclusion that the 
history of the world afforded no such authentic 
instance of the annihilation of a great city. It 
is hard to believe that the site can ever be made 
available for the erection of houses or the con- 
struction of docks, but I am by no means certain 
that the immense resources in the command of 
manual labour possessed by the government of 
Russia, of which this very struggle afforded us 
all such striking proofs, in the Quarantine bat- 
tery, the Bastion Centrale, the Bastion du Mat, 
the Redan, the Mamelon, and the Malakoff, may 
not be made available 1n time to clear away these 
modern ruins, and to rebuild houses, theatres, 
palaces, churches, forts, arsenals, and docks, as 
before ”' 

In thus giving a consecutive account of the 


took place on the 12th of July, on which day | Crimean war from the commencement to the 
General Codrington, the British commander-in- | close, we have been obliged wholly to overlook 
chief, formally gave up Sebastopol and Balaklava , our political and internal history The greater 
to the Russians. But what a surrender! The part mdeed of public attention, as well as the 
whole war had been concentrated at Sebastopol, | principal debates of parliament, were occupied 
which city was now the type of all its miseries | with the fluctuations of this momentous war, 


and its desolation—the tomb equally of those 
who had assailed and those who had defended 
it, and even on receiving it back, the Russians 
must have read in 1ts appearance a painful lesson 
of warning. As 1t then was, its aspect is thus 


according to which stocks rose and fell, and hope 
or despondency predominated. But other sub- 
jects, although less obtrusive at the time, charac- 
terized the history of the years 1854, 1855, and 
1856, of which we can only give a very brief re- 


described by an eloquent writer, from whose | capitulation 
pages we have already quoted — At the commencement of the first of the above- 
“ Had fire been rained down from heaven upon mentioned years, the feeling of public insecurity 
the devoted city its annthilation could not have upon the question of peace or war, and the doubt- 
been more complete The stranger who halted ful state of our foreign relations, produced their 
to survey it from the neighbouring heights, de- usual effects upon mercantile activity and enter- 
ceived by the whitewashed and plastered walls prise. There was added to these drawbacks 
of the houses, might think that Sebastopol was T Rumell’s British Baxpedition to the Crimea, p 582 London, 
still a city; but when he walked through the 1ass 
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® partial dearth throughout Europe, by which chises belonging exclusively to counties and 
the prices of our manufactures were raised, and boroughs, his lordship proposed that the electoral 
the demand for them diminished. But these qualification for the counties should be, that 
causes, which depressed the mercantile interests, £10 honseholders should have a dwelling of the 
were favourable to those of the agriculturists, value of £5 a year, and for the boroughs, all 
‘who, 1¢ was remarked, were more prosperous ard householders rated at above £6 a year, with two 
More contented than they had been for many years and a half of municipal residence. 
previous years. Such 1s a brief outlme of Lord John Russell's 
The first important business introduced this new parliamentary reform bill, and the discus- 
session into parliament unconnected with the sion that followed indicated how greatly tho 
war was the subject of parhamentary reform. ministers had its success at heart But the op- 
To this introduction the ministers considered position with which 1t was encountered, together 
themselves pledged; and they now ventured to with the unfortunate season of its appearance, 
fulfil the obhgation, notwithstanding the 1mmi- when anew war and new taxes were apprehended 
nent prospect of war, which might seem to make by all classes, made the wisdom of ita introduc. 
the proposal unseasonable. This objection was tion and its chances of success equally a matter 
stated by Earl Grey in the House of Lords on of doubt This was shown by the postponement 
the 10th of February, and he expressed his ap- of the second reading, which was not to come on 
prehension that a disapproval of this reform bill until the 27th of April So strongly, however, 
at a season so critical might occasion a dissolu- had the opposition increased, that on the 1lith 
tion of parhament, or a resignation of the mm- Lord John Russell announced in the House of 
istry At all events it ought not to be introduced Commons the mtention of the ministers to aban- 
until at least the navy and army estimates, and | don the bill When war was merely in prospect, 
the measure for extending the militia force, had | he stated, this circumstance was not of itself 
been disposed of The objections which were enough for deferring such a measure of internal 
mirged in both houses were overruled, and on the improvement; but now that war was actually 
13th of February Lord John Russell moved for : declared, and that the public had shown an in- 
leave to introduce “ A bill further to amend the difference to this, as well as every other ques- 
laws relating to the representation of the people , tion, government had judged it advisable to drop 
in England and Wales” In his speech he stated for the present their plan of parliamentary re- 
how much had been effected in parliamentary | form He was moved even to tears as he an- 
reform since 1793, and what encouragement this nounced this abandonment of the great project 
afforded for the removal of three main defects 1n of his life, while the long and enthusiastic cheers 
the reform act which had been left untouched of the house was a gratifying expression of their 
These were—1. The existence of several boroughs sympathy and esteem. 
that still retained the power of sending members  _In two other bills connected with parliamentary 
to parhament, although the number of their elec- reform, Lord John Russell was more successful: 
tors scarcely justified their possession of such a one of these was, to consolidate and amend the 
privilege. These he proposed to disfranchise laws relatimg to brmbery, treating, and undue 
altogether, to the number of sixty-two seats influence at elections of members; the other, to 
Another defect in the reform act was in the divi- , amend the law for the tmal of election petitions, 
sion of the counties, which he proposed to remedy | and for inquiring into the existence of corrupt 
by taking population generally as the rule to be | practices at elections. To check these practices, 
applied, and thus filling the sixty-two vacant , he proposed that a person guilty of bribery should 
seats from districts sufficiently populous, but be for ever incapable of being elected a member 
that were still unrepresented. The third defect of parliament; and that the name of a voter ac- 
dn the reform act which his bill proposed to cepting a bribe should be struck ont of the re- 
remove was the absolute rule of the ten-pound | gister of voters. After much discussion on the 
borough franchise; and this he sought to modify:| subject, and many changes upon the orginal 
by making several new franchises common to | motion, the bill for the suppression of bribery in 
counties and towns, of which the qualifications | parliamentary elections was carried by a majority 
of a voter should be £100 of yearly salary—-£10 | of 107 to 100 This subject, indeed, was not so 
a year dividends derived from the government | easily to be laid to rest; and demands were made 
| 








founds, bank stock, or East India stock—the pay- | during the session for more stringent rules, by 
ment of 40s. a year either to income-tax or as- which the mtegrity of elections should be ex- 
sessed taxes—the being a graduate at any uni- amined and their fraudulent practices punished; 
versity in the United Kingdom—or, finally, any but the proposals were defeated and the bills 
person having had a deposit of £50 in asavings’- withdrawn. 

bank for not less than three years Inthefran- | The important subjeet of law reform in refer- 
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ence to the consolidation of the statutes, was 
brought forward by Lord Lyndhurst before the 
House of Lords on the 9th of February. His 
jordship stated that the absurdities which had 
already been expunged from our statate-book 
were only a sample of those which remained un- 
touched. There were altogether 16,000 public 
general statutes, and of these nearly 14,000 mght 
be swept away without the slightest inconven:- 
ence, while the remamder might be reduced 
within a reasonable compass by the process of 
eonsolidation. But this 
process, he was told by 
the lord-chancellor, had 
been in operation since 
the 3lst of March, last 
year; that out of nearly 
17,000 statutes, only 
2500 were living acts 
of parliament; and that 
these, when consol: 
dated, should be pre- 
sented for the sanction 
of parliament. On the 
27th of February, the 
lord-chancellor, 1n con- 
formity with the inten- 
tion announced in the 
speech from the throne, 
brought forward his bill & 

for the amendment of ee 
the common law. It ie 
J roposed certain modifi- 
cations 1n trial by jury, 
by which, when both parties were agreed to have 
their case tried by the judge alone, the use of a 
jury might be dispensed with. It also proposed 
that the qualifications of jurors should be some- 
what raised, and that there should be but one 
panel In tendering the oath, the conscientious 
scruples of witnesses were to exempt them equally 
with Moravians, Quakers, and Separatista from 
taking it. The judge was alzo to be empowered 
to order refreshments for juries; and if at the 
end of twelve hours a jury was not unanimous, 
1t might be hberated, and a new trial take place. 
These were the principal features of the lord- 
ehancellor’s bill, which was cordially received by 
both houses, and afterwards passed into law. 
Another important measure in the way of legis- 
lative reform, was in the amendment of the 
navigation laws, by which the hard measure of 
excluding foreign vessels from our coasting trade 
‘was abolished—and by this conclusive decision, 
the “last remaining fetters were struck off from 
the free navigaiaon of the sea.” These move- 
ments in the right direction were closed by the 
paseang of a bill, troduced by the attarney- 
general, for the suppression of gammg-houses 
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But although 101 out of 121 bills were passed 
durmg ths parliamentary session, they excited 
little interest, the chief attention being now 
engrossed with the events of the war in the 
Crimea. Some of the most mportant of these 
bills were among the rejected, and three of them 
were ministerial. indeed, the.atate of the public 
mind at the commencement of 1855 was little in 
favour of government, and munisters had fost 
the national confidence at a tame when it was 
most necessary for their support. For nine 
months the war had 
continued, during which 
our army was over- 
worked, underfed, and 
wasted away by diseases 
occasioned through want 
of proper management; 
aud with every fresh 
report from the Crimea 
that told of nothing but 
suffering and disaster, 
the charges against 
ministerial ineptitude 
became louder and more 
confirmed These broke 
forth into full official ery 
as soon as parliament 
had re-assembled, and 
only two days after— 
the 25th of January— 
both parliamentand the 
public were astounded 
by the resignation of 
Lord John Russell. In reference to the army 
and the war, he confessed that evils did exist, 
bat he could net also fairly and honestly state 
that all deficiencies and abuses would be 1m- 
mediately remedied ; and in consequence of his 
inabihty to give such assurance, he felt that 
he could no longer remain a member of the go- 
vernment. After thrs resignation, Mr Roebuck 
brought on a motion of which he had given due 
notice, accusing ministers of neglect and mus- 
management in the war, which had led to the 
most disastrous results; and this was passed by a 
majority of 305 against 148 The fate of the 
coalition cabinet, as it was called, which had been 
formed at the season and for the purposes of 
peace, was sealed, and in consequence of this 
vote its members resigned office. A new one was 
constructed, chiefly, however, from the materials 
of the old, with certain partial changes in the 
distribution of office. As 1t now stood, Lord 
Palmerston was first lord of the treasury; Lord 
Cranworth, lord-chancellor; Earl Granville, 
preadent of the council; Duke of Argyle, lord 
privy-seal; Earl of Clarendon, foreign secretary; 
Mr. Sidmey Herbert, colonial secretary; Si 
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George Grey, home secretary; Lord Panmure, 
secretary for war; Mr. Gladstone, chancellor of 
the exchequer; Sir James Grahan, first lord of 
the admiralty; Sir William Molesworth, public 
works, Sir Charles Wood, president of the board 
of control; the Marquis of Lansdowne, without 
office; Lord Canning, postmaster-general; Mr. 
Cardwell, president of the board of trade. Of 
these, Sir James Graham, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Sidney Herbert resigned office. A new recon- 
struction of Lord Palmerston’s cabinet was found 
necessary, the most remarkable change in which 
was the appointment of Lord John Russell to the 
office of secretary of state for the colonies, in 
the room of Mr Sidney Herbert Among the 
other changes, Sir G Cornewall Lewis took the 
place of Mr. Gladstone; Sir C Wood, of Sir 
James Graham, Mr. V Smith, of Sir Charles 
Wood; Lord Stanley, of Mr Cardwell, and Lord 
Carlisle, in the secretaryship of Ireland, that of 
Lord St Germans. 

From the opening of parliament in 1855, until 
the 14th of August, when it was prorogued, the 
debates continued to be almost exclusively occu- 
pied with the war, of which every event was 
made the subject of investigation and comment 
They were new subjects for parliamentary elo- 
quence, as well as an exhaustless source of pa- 
triotism, party feeling, and ambition, and al- 
though the sittings were long, few questions of a 
purely social character had room for introduc- 
tion. Of the 141 munisterial bills which were 
introduced, 108 passed into law, 32 were with- 
drawn, and 1 was rejected in the House of 
Lords Of those which were passed that had 
no immediate connection with the war, the fol- 
lowing enumeration in the royal speech at the 
close, which was read by the lord-chancellor, will 
convey a distinct though summary idea — 

‘“¢ Her majesty, in giving her assent to the bill 
which you presented to her for the local manage- 
ment of the metropolis, trusts that the arrange: 
ments provided by that measure will lead to 
many improvements conduerve to the conveni- 
ence and the health of this great city. The aboh- 
tion of the duty on newspapers will tend to dif- 
fuse useful information among the poorer classes 
of her majesty’s subjects. 

“The principle of limited hahility, which you 
have judiciously applied to joint-stock associa- 
tions, will afford additional facilities for the em- 
ployment of capital, and the improvements which 
you have madein the laws which regulate friendly 
societies will encourage habits of industry and 
thrift among the labouring classes of the com- 
munity. 

“Her majesty trusts that the measures to 
which she has given her assent for improving the 
constitutions of New South Wales, Victoria, and 
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Tasmania, and for bestowing on these important 
and flourishing colonies an extended power of 
self-government, will assist the development of 
their great national resources, and promote the 
contentment and happiness of their inhabitants.” 

With the commencement of 1856, the feelings 
and the fears of commercial depression had 
abated, and commerce and manufactures had 
returned to their healthy condition. But more 
than even the fluctuations of trade, was the 
interest of the war upon the public attention. 
The increase of our experience in the conducting 
of warlike operations, the force and efficiency to 
which our army in the Crimea had been raised, 
and the abundance of our resources for carrying 
on the conflict, combined with the feeling that 
enough had not as yet been effected to counter- 
poise our reverses and accomplish the objects 
of the enterprise, made the prospect of peace 
generally regarded with indifference, 1f not with 
dislike It could only be a truce at the best, 
instead of an enforced peace upon an ambitious 
enemy; and Russia would be certain to resume 
her projects of eastern aggrandisement as soon 


, a8 her strength was renewed and an opportunity 


afforded While such was the state of the public 
mind, the session of parliament was opened by 
her majesty in person, and in moving the reply 
to the royal speech, which was congratulatory 
upon these pacific prospects, the Earl of Gosford 
in the House of Lords gave distinct expression 
to the general feeling on the subject. Having 
declared his full belief in the necessity and justice 
of the war, he stated that he had looked forward 
with joyful anticipations to the probable result 
of the campaign of 1856. But the scene had 
changed, and he found himself suddenly, and 
somewhat reluctantly, an advocate of peace. The 
nation was only now beginning to shake off the 
rust of a long repose, and to make great prepara- 
tions for continuing hostilities, 1t was natural 
that there should be on the part of the publica 
certain reluctance to suspend them; but 1t was 
doubtful how far this feeling should be indulged 
if the terms of peace would prevent the aggres- 
sions of Russia, not only against Turkey, but in 
other quarters, and leave no opening for future 
dispute Thus far in his advocacy of peace he 
was ready to go, but no farther, and he trusted 
the negotiations would be brought to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion 

On the 5th of May the treaty of peace was 
debated in both houses, and every article was 
scrutinized and commented upon with a freedom 
of opinion that forms the best characteristic of a 
British parliament It is perhaps unnecessary 
to add, that each article had its eulogist and op- 
ponent. Into those conflicting opinions, how- 
ever, it is not the duty of the historian to enter 
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until time has tested them, and separated the 
false from the true. In the House of Lords, 
which was filled to overflowing by an eager 
audience, the Earl of Ellesmere moved the ad- 
dress upon the treaty; and 1n the classical elo- 
quent speech which he delivered on the occa- 
sion, there were two subjects upon which there 
could be no diversity of opinion. One was a 
just tribute to the peaceful but painful heroism 
and self-devotion of Miss Nightingale, whose 
part in the war could not be too highly com- 
mended. “My lords,” said the noble speaker, 
“the agony of that time has become a matter of 
history. The vegetation of two successive springs 
has obscured the vestiges of Balaklava and In- 
kermann Strong voices now answer to the roll- 
call, and sturdy forms now cluster round the 
colours. The ranks are full, the hosjuitals are 
empty. The angel of mercy still lngers to the 
last on the scene of her labours, but her mission 
is all but accomplished Those long arcades of 
Scutari, 1m which dying men sat up to catch the 
sound of her footstep or the flutter of her dress, 
and fell back on the pillow content to have seen 
her shadow as it passed, are now compara- 


tively deserted She may probably be thinking | 
how to escape, as best she may, on her return, | 


the demonstrations of a nation’s appreciation of 
the deeds and motives of Florence Nightingale ” 
The other part of the well-memted eulogiums of 
the eloquent peer was upon Lord Raglan, from 
whose head-quarters duiing the awful winter of 
complicated trials, “had radiated a moral force, 
a serene and unquenchable spirit of faith, and 
trust, and duty, which did resist, and which 
alone could have resisted, the combined influences 
of weather, privation, and fatigue, superadded to 
the constant changes of a defective military posi- 
tion, threatened in front, flank, and rear, by 
a brave, an able, and outnumbering army. The 
spell prevailed not even discomfiture, far less 
disgrace—for discomfiture, and even destruction 
under such circumstances might have come with- 
out disgrace—fell on the banners of England ” 
It was a noble and true, as well as a brave-hearted 
testimony in behalf of a departed hero, whom 1 
had become too much the fashion to identify 
with some of the worst errors and mischances of 
the war. “TI am sure,” added Lord Ellesmere, 
in allusion to the return of peace, “that from 
Balaklava and Kadikoi to the ravine of the 
Tchernaya and the heights of Inkermann, while 
England’s renovated battalions are shaking the 
earth with their tramp, and extorting alike from 
constant allies and former foes that ungrudging 
admiration which true soldiers love to feel even 
for ‘foemen worthy of their steel’—amuidst that 
pomp and circumstance of war’s display without 
ita terrors, and the interchange of hospitahties 
Vou. IV. 
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between reconciled antagonists—there will be a 
branch of myrrh in the festival goblet, when the 
cup is fullest and the revel is at its height, which 
will make the draught bitter but wholesome. 
There will be a thought and a sigh for one who 
should have been there. They will miss among 
the crowds of officers of many nations the arm- 
less sleeve, the noble form, which m the hour of 
battle they had never far to seek—that counten- 
ance which by its winning expression was in 
itself a passport to the soldiers heart Yes, there 
will be a thought and a sigh for him who estab- 
hshed and maintained the footing of England on 
that soil, and but for whom, as I devoutly be- 
lheve, the graves on Cathcart’s Hill would have 
been now, like the tum: which record in that 
country the reign of extinct dynasties and for- 
gotten sovereigns, the sole memorial of the 
achievements and the fate of an English army ” 

After this speech, which was listened to through- 
out with profound sympathy, the Earl of Elles- 
mere moved the address congratulatory of the 
peace, which was to the following effect, and after 
much discussion passed by both houses — 

“To assure her majesty that, while we should 
have deemed it our duty cheerfully to afford her 
majesty our firm support if 1t had unfortunately 
been found necessary to continue the war, we 
have learned with joy and satisfaction that her 
majesty has been enabled to re-establish peace 
on conditions honourable to he1 majesty’s crown, 
and which fully accomplish the great objects for 
which the war was undertaken 

“To express to her majesty the great satisfac- 
tion which we feel at finding that, while those 
alliances which have so mainly contributed to 
the vigorous and successful prosecution of the 
war, have been equally effective in the consolida- 
tion of peace, powers which have not taken an 
active part in the war have combined with the 
belhgerents to give additional firmness to the 
arrangements by which the repose of Europe 1s 
in future to be protected from disturhance 

“To state to her majesty that we rejoice that, 
notwithstanding the great exertions which the 
late war has rendered necessary, the resources 
of the empire remain unimpaired 

“To express our hope that the peace which 
has now been concluded may, under the favour 
of Divine Providence, long continue to shed its 
blessings over Europe, and that harmony among 
governments and friendly intercourse among 
nations may steadily promote the progress of 
civilization, and secure the welfare and happi- 
ness of mankind.” 

To this address, which was presented to the 
queen by both houses at Buckingham Palace on 
the 8th of May, the following was her majesty’s 
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“T recerve with sincere pleasure the loyal and 
dutiful address which you have presented to me 
on this occasion. 

“T heartily thank you for your cordial co- 
operation in the measures which I considered 
necessary for the prosecution of a war, which, in 
conjunction with my allies, I have been enabled 
to conduct to an honourable and successful ter- 
mination, by the full accomplishment of the ob- 
jects for which 1t was undertaken 

“It is most satisfactory to me to feel that peace 
has been re-established on a basis which affords 
the best security for 1ts permanence, and I trust 
that, by God’s blessing, 1t may long continue to 
promote the progress of civilization, and the 
happiness and welfare of mankind ” 

The rest of the stting in both houses during 
that day was chiefly occupied in passing a vote 
of thanks to the officers of the navy, army, and 
royal marines who had taken part in the opera- 
tions of the late war, and to the officers of the 
several corps of militia, for their zealous and 
meritorious services both at home and abroad. 
In the lords, the vote was moved by Lord 
Panmure, the secretary of war; and in his enu- 
meration of the services both on land and sea, he 
gave a succinct view of the late conflicts and 
their results Beginning with the navy, he ob- 
served that in the Baltic 1t had maintained the 
most difficult of all blockades for two years with- 
out the loss of asingleship It had reduced one 
of the strongholds of the enemy; 1t had swept 
the sea of every vessel belonging to Russia; and 
confined to port the whole of the large navy 
which that power could command. In the Black 
Sea, it had attacked the fortresses of Sebastopol 
and Kinburn, and by the operations in the Sea 
of Azof had rendered the most valuable assist- 
ance to the army. During the course of the 
war, it had also furnished transport to 435,000 
men and 54,000 horses. He then reviewed the 
services of the army from the date of its landing 
at Varna, its courage in the field, and its endur- 
ance and fortitude under privations and disease; 
and he compared rts condition during the winter 
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‘of 1854 with ita present state, to show the effi- 
ciency into which it had been brought through 
the efforts of its officers and commanders. In 
point of health 1t could bear comparison with 
the army at home. He then read from official 
returns an account of its losses from every cause, 
which amounted to 270 officers and 22,467 men. 
This was an amount which, compared with the 
loases of the enemy, gave us cause of thankful- 
ness that our share had been such a light one. 
In the commons, where the same motion was 
made by Lord Palmerston and seconded by Mr. 
D’Israeli, the latter bore the following eloquent 
testunony to the worth and valour of our ene- 
mies —“* While I would join with the noble 
lord in the fullest expression of thanks, even to 
our alhes—if formally we might offer them—let 
us remember that there are some who were not 
our allies, who were not the soldiers of our sove- 
reign, to whom it would be not only generous, 
but, »n my mind, wise to do justice The father 
of poetry has told us that the strength of a con- 
queror cannot be more surely estimated than by 
the character of him whom he has conquered. 
Sir, the men whom the forces of the queen and 
her allies had to meet in the great struggle which 
1s now concluded were no common men. The 
legions that tmumphed under Suvaroff and 
conquered at the Borodino, although defeated 
at Sebastopol, have proved themselves foemen 
worthy of the united chivalry of England and of 
France. In doing this justice to our late oppon- 
ents we are, in fact, only placing the achieve- 
ments of our fellow-countrymen and our allies in 
their true aspect and proper position. Sir, I 
have great pleasure m seconding the motion of 
the noble lord; and if it were not presumption, 
I would express my opinion that when the ver- 
dict—I will not say of posterity—but that when 
the calm and unimpassioned verdict of the time 
in which we live 1s given upon these events, it 
will be acknowledged that in the late struggle 
our country has shown all those qualities which 
maintain a nation’s greatness, and which prevent 
the decline and fall of empires.” 
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The Crimean war followed by the Indian revolt—Dangerous increase of native soldiers in the Anglo Indian 
armiea —Danger to be apprehended from the Bengal army—Its mutinous spirit on the subject of greased cart- 
ridges—Conspiracy among the sepoys at Barrackpoor—Breaking out of the rebellion at Berhampoor—The 
rebels in that quarter disarmed—Mode of disseminating a rebellious spirit through the provinces—Report 
that the Hindoos were to be forced into Christianity—Alarm occasioned by 1t—Proclamataon of government 
refuting the report—The rebellion breaks out at Meerut—The mutineers defeated and dnven to Delhn— 
Their sanguinary excesses in Delh1—Mutiny of the city—Murder of the Europeans there—Suppression of the 
rebellion at Meean Meer—The rebels disarmed at Ferozepore—Measures of government to suppress the rebel- 
lion—Advance of British troops for the recovery of Delh1—They defeat the rebels at Badulee Ke-Serai— 
They defeat them again near Delhi—Blockade of Delhi by the British—Rebellion breaks out at Fettehghur, 
Allahabad, and Bundeleund—Cruelties perpetrated on the British by the rebels—Rebelhon at Ammghur and 
Benares—Redeeming circumstances 1n the rebellion of these two places—Sharp measures for the suppression 
of the mutineers at Benares—Rebellion at Lucknow—Preparations of the Britash 1n that quarter to resist 1t— 
They are closely besieged 1n the residency—Extent of the rebellion throughout India—Its breaking out at 
Cawnpore—Nana Sahib—Ha1s previous history—He attacks Cawnpore—Murder of the Europeans there on 
their surrender—General Havelock sets out for the recovery of Cawnpore and rehef of Lucknow—His rapid 
and splendid career—His numerous victories—He enters Cawnpore—Hlis severe chastisement of the rebels in 
Cawnpore—He sets out for the relief of Lucknow—He gains a victory at Unao—His three victories at Busherat 
Gunge—He falls back on Cawnpore—He defeats the rebels at Bhitoor—Siege of Delhi—Commencement of 
active operations against the city—Storming of Delhi—Capture of the king and his sons—Execution of the 


krng’s sons—Aid given to the British by native soldiers and chiefs. 


| aap |CARCELY had Britain congratu- 
. cr lated herself on the successful ter- 





mination of the Crimean war, and 
begun to enjoy the return of peace, 
than she was startled by the tidings 
“| of anew arena that had been opened, 
end by a fresh demand upon her military energies 
and resources. In this case, also, it was to be 
no war with aliens, but with a people who were 
living under our sway, while the prize at stake 
was the fairest, mchest, and largest portion of 
our foreign empire, which had broken out into 
rebellion, and was on the point of being lost to 
us for ever India had risen in deadly revolt 
against our rule, while 1ts leaders were those 
native armies whom we had trained to victory, 
and by whom our eastern supremacy had been 
hitherto maintained. The tidings were received 
with a shudder of dread and sad foreboding 
Was India, then, to be lost to us even as America 
had been? Had the season arrived when these 
rich kingdoms of the East, after having been 
enjoyed successively by Portugal, Holland, and 
Britain, were to pass, as they had been wont, 
into the hands of new masters, or be thrown back 
into their ancient anarchical independence ? 

The nature of our hold upon India was s0 
anomalous, that the reflective had constantly 
doubted of its permanence. Our conquests had 
been chiefly effected by native armies, and con- 
tinued to be ruled by their instrumentality; but 
it was unreasonable to think that the mere mili- 
tary allegiance of the sepoy would be always 


superior to those ties of nationality which con- 
nected him with the vanquished. And even if 
he remained insensible to the calls of patmotism 
and religion, it could not be expected that he 
would be always superior to the inducements of 
selfishness and ambition He had learned his 
own strength, and been taught how to use it, so 
that he might now conquer on his own account, 
instead of winning kingdoms for alien taskmas- 
ters. As if also to teach these men their own 
strength and resources, the native armies 1n our 
service had now increased to an alarming amount 
as compared with the European soldiers. Each 
of the three presidencies, Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, had its own army, but while they mus- 
tered in all 300,000 men, of these there were only 
about 43,000 who were British Of all these 
armies, the most efficient for useful service, as 
well as the most prompt for revolt, and the most 
to be feared 1m such an event, was the army of 
Bengal, consisting of 118,600 native, and only 


| 22,600 European soldiers. Its cavalry were for 


the most part Mahometans, men imbued with 
all the pnde and bigotry of the Koran, its 
infantry were the ¢te of Hindoostan, being 
chiefly recruited from the people of Rajpootana 
and Oude, the most warlike and high-spirited 
of the Indian races, and by whom the utmost 
purity of the Brahminical caste was supposed to 
be inherited. It was from this army accordingly 
that most danger had for some time been appre- 
hended. A single random spark would be enough 
to set its whole religious bigotry in a blaze. And 
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even already, a deep cause of offence existed in the 
Bengal army, on account of the annexation of 
the kingdom of Oude by the East India Com- 
pany in 1856. The people of Oude regarded this 
transference of their national dependence, such 
as it was, with indignant silence, while their 
countrymen in the army shared im their feel- 
ings By this act they thought not only that 
their national rights were trampled under foot, 
but their religious superiority as Brahmins of the 
highest class regarded with equal contempt, and 
destined to a stmilar overthrow. 

These and other such causes, which had been 
gathering and growing for years, had already 
matured into a deep and widely-extended con- 
spiracy for the overthrow of the British dominion 
in India, but the particulars of the plan, and the 
persons who devised it, are still involved in 
obscurity It is supposed, however, that the 
court of Persia was the principal focus of the 
conspiracy, and that the Mahometans of the north 
of India were its chief agents and disseminators 
Those men, who might be termed the Norman 
aristocracy of Huindoostan, owed an _ especial 
grudge to the British by whom they had been 
supplanted, and they endeavoured to work upon 
the credulity of the Hindoo soldiery, by assuring 
them that the British intended to overthrow their 
creed, and compel them to become Christians. 
This was enough to remind them of the conver- ! 
sions of Tippoo Sahib, who propagated Islamism 
by fire and sword It is supposed that these , 


Mahometan intriguers intended to replace the ! of the native soldiery 
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practice for the new Enfield rifle, a sepoy soldier, 
a Brahmin, was asked by a man of low caste to be 
permitted to drink out of his lotah, or vessel of 
water, to whom he replied, “TI have scoured my 
lotah, and you will pollute it by your touch.” 
“You think much of your caste,” said the other 
angnily, “but wait a little, and the Europeans 
will make you bite cartridges soaked 1n cow and 
pork fat, and then where will your caste be?” 
The sepoy reported these words to his comrades, 
and they quickly reached Barrackpoor, at which 
several native regiments were stationed. It was 
in vain they were assured by the government 
that no such grease had been used in the pre- 
paration of the paper in question, and that if 
they had scruples in the matter, they were at 
hberty to procure their own ingredients at the 
bazaar. The report still continued to strengthen 
at Barrackpoor among the four native regiments 
stationed there, and on the 6th of February, 
a sepoy revealed to an officer the plot of his com- 
panions, who were alarmed with the fear of being 
compelled to abandon their caste and become 
Christians. From his revelation it appeared 
that these regiments intended to mse against 
their officers, and after plundering or burning 
down their bungalows, to march to Calcutta, and 
there attempt to seize Fort William, or failing in 
this, to take possession of the treasury 

This state of things was too alarming to be 
neglected, and measures were taken by the British 
commanders and officers to still the apprehensions 
They were publicly 


old King of Delhi upon the throne of his ances- | addressed on parade with the assurance that 


tors, and to rule under his name, and 1t 1s known 
that they were endeavouring to incite Dost 
Mahomed, the King of Cabool, to prepare for 
the invasion of the Punjab, as soon as the re- 
volt of the Bengal army, upon which they had 
calculated, should leave that termtory defenceless 
Even these representations might have been 
ineffectual with the Hindoo soldiers, had they 
not been apparently confirmed by an act of the 
British government itself? This was the affair 
of greased cartridges, that served as the com- 
mencement of rebellion and signal of outbreak 
The Enfield rifle, an improvement upon the 
Menié, had been introduced at the commence- 
ment of 1857 into the Bengal army, and as greased 
cartridges were necessary for its effective use, these 
were issued to the troops along with the weapon. 
A report immediately started up and flew abroad, 
that the grease employed in the preparation of 
these cartridges consisted of a preparation of the 
fat of cows and pigs—the first of these animals 


there was no design to make them Christians; 
that they could not become such without being 
able to read, and to understand the rules that 
were written 1n the Christian’s book, and that 
nothing but their own free choice and request, 
after they had so learned, could admit them to 
the privilege of baptism. The issue of the 
obnoxious ammunition was stopped, and plans 
were suggested by which the cartridge might be 
used by tearing off the end, instead of putting it 
to the mouth and biting it. Native officers were 
also appointed to learn the process of cartridge- 
making in which the forbidden articles were to 
be excluded. But the alarm had grown too strong 
to be put down by such assurances or concessions 
a rebellion was inevitable even where the original 
cause had dwindled into a mere pretext or watch- 
word. The first open mantfestation was at Ber- 
hampoor, on the morning of the 26th of February, 
when the 19th regiment of native infantry were 
ordered out on parade. Percussion caps were 


being the objects of Hindoo adoration, and the | about to be issued to them, but these the soldiers 
last of Mahometan abhorrence. The first occa- refused to receive, declaring that it was still 


sion on which the rumour was heard was the fol- 
lowing. At Dumdum, where there was a school of 


doubtful how the cartridges were made; and on 
the evening of the same day they assembled on 
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parade by their own authority, broke open the 
bells (small oval buildings) in which their arms 
were piled, and having taken possession of the 
weapons and ammunition, carmed them off to 
their hnes. Their commander, Colonel Mitchell, 
ordered them to pile arms and disperse, and on 
their refusal, called up the cavalry and artillery; 
but they still refused to obey until these troops 
were withdrawn, which was done accordingly: 
For this concession. the colonel was tried by a 
court of inquiry, and censured. It was resolved 
also to disband this dangerous regiment, and ac- 
cordingly 1t was marched off to Barrackpoor, 
where the 52d and 84th queen’s regiments were 
stationed to disarm them SBut on the 29th of 
March, two days previous to the disbanding, 
while the 19th was at Barrackpoor, the rebellion 
commenced in bloodshed. A sepoy of the 34th 
regiment of native infantry, having mtoxicated 
himself with bang, discharged his musket at 
Ineutenant Baugh, and shot that officer's horse; 
the heutenant fired a pistol at his assailant, 
but missed him, and was wounded im return 
by the madman, as was also the sergeant-major 
of the corps, who went to the heutenant’s assist- 
ance The mutineer, whose name was Mungal 
Pandy,' was seized, tried, and sentenced to be 
hanged, and on the scaffold he expressed his 
regret for the crime, and tried, but in vain, to 
persuade his fellow-soldiers to return to their 
duty As for the 19th regiment, 1t was drawn 
up on parade in the square of Barrackpoor, sur- 
rounded by the two British and several native 
regiments—and for a moment it was doubted 
whether the latter might not side with the 19th, 
and offer battle to the 52d and 84th But no 
such outbreak occurred the rebels surrendered 
their arms, and were marched off under an escort 
of cavalry to Chinsurah, bewailing their infatua- 
tion, and petitioning when too late to be re- 
admitted to the service. 

It was not, however, by such checks that the 
spirit of revolt was to be suppressed, or even re- 
tarded ; 1t was diffused like a pestilence far and 
near by mysterious agencies which the authori- 
ties could neither detect nor surmise. One of 
these was the transmission of a kind of little un- 
leavened cakes, called chupatives,a symbol which 
the Europeans did not understand, but which 
seems to have been as significant to the natives 
as the fiery cross to the Highlanders of Scotland, 
and used for a similar purpose. A chowkodar, 
or village policeman of Cawnpore, gave two of 
these cakes, the common food of the poor, to an- 
other chowkodar in Futtehghur, telling him to 
make ten more, and give them to five of his 
brethren of the nearest station, with a similar 


1 Hence the name of Pandtes, which was afterwards given to 
the rebel sepoys by the British soldiers mn India. 
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, Charge to each; and thus at every hour these 
runners were multiplymg among a class of men 
i who were spread over India, and whose mis- 

chievous errand was least hable to be suspected. 





A CHOWKODAR OR VILLAGE POLICEMAN ? 


The circulation of chupattces commenced in Oude 
and elsewhere in the beginnmg of 1857, and 
European conjecture was utterly at a loss to pene- 
trate this Indian mystery, which subsequent 
events made only too intelligible. Reports also 
were industriously spread in the bazaars that the 
mussionaries had petitioned the Queen of Great 
Britain to enforce the use of the greased cart- 
ridges, in order to compel the Hindoos to become 
Christians They even pretended to give the 
very words of this petition, which, they alleged, 
were the followmg —“Tippoo made thousands 
of Hindoos become of his religion, while your 
majesty has not made one Chnstian Under 
your orders are sepoys of all castes. We there- 
fore pray you to adopt this plan—namely, to 
cause to be mixed up together bullocks’ fat and 
pigs’ fat, and to have it put upon the cartridges 
which your sepoys put into their mouths, and 
after six months to have it made known to the 
sepoys how they have thereby lost their caste, 
and by this means a certain road will be opened 
for making many Christians.” They added, that 
the queen was highly satisfied with this petition, 
and had given her assent toit. Notwithstanding 
the absurdity of this report, 1t was so well suited 
to the credulity and ignorance of the people, 
and gained such belief, that the governor-general, 
Lord Canning, in council, was obliged on the 16th 
of May to issue a proclamation on the subject, 
disclaiming any attempt to interfere with the 
castes or religion of the people, and warning 


2 From Assatic Costumes, a series of coloured engravings from 
drawings taken from life 
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them against the arts of those who attempted to 
withdraw them from their allegiance. 

But this proclamation was too late, and even 
had it been earlier 1t would have been equally 
useless. The rebellion had already broken out 
in full violence, and in those districts where it 
could be least resisted Of the European regi- 
ments in the presidency of Bengal, the greater 
part were dispersed over the whole extent of our 
Indian empire, and isolated among a hostile 
people. One important military station was 
Meerut, thirty-five miles to the north-east of the 
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| retreat, cutting down a considerable number on 


the way. But as the chase was conducted by only 
a party of carabineers and riflemen, and as the 
night was very dark, the main body of the 
mutineers, consisting of the 3d light cavalry and 
20th infantry, were enabled to make good their 
retreat to Delhi. 

Such was the day of horror which prevailed 
over Meerut and its neighbourhood on this 
memorable 10th of May; the scene was now to 
be shifted to Delhi, where three regiments of 
native infantry and a battery of native artillery 


city of Delhi, between the Ganges and the Jumna, were stationed. but not a single company of Bri- 
where there were cantonments on an extensive tish soldiers. -At an early hour on the morning 
plain near the town, consisting of barracks and | of the 11th a handful of horsemen, not above 
lines for European and native infantry, cavalry, '! thirty or forty in number, came galloping in 
and artillery. At this place were two regiments headlong speed to the city, though their ap- 
of native infantry and one of light cavalry, com- | proach excited no alarm But they were an ad- 
prising in all 2700 men, and an European force of | vanced party of the ight cavalry, who had fled 
one regiment of infantry, one of dragoons, anda from Meerut; and they were the harbingers of 
troop and company of artillery, numbering 1717 the atrocities that were to follow, and the chief 
men, thé whole being under the command of ! actors in their commission They rushed m at 
Mayjor-general Hewitt On the 6th of May, when | the Calcutta Gate unchallenged, and had no 
cartridges, which, to avoid offence, had been made | sooner entered the city than, raising the cry of 
for the purpose, were offered to the native cavalry, | “Deen, deen,’ their shout equally for a battle- 
eighty-five troopers refused to receive them | charge or a massacre, they attacked and cut 
They were tried by a court-martial for their dis- _down every European they met in their way. 
obedience, eighty were sentenced to 1mprison- | The mihtary cantonment was about two mules 
ment with hard labour for ten years, and five | distant, and from this place, in consequence of 
for six years, and on the 9th, after their sentences | 2 notice sent to the brigadier, the 54th native 
were read to them on parade, they were put in | regiment with two guns were sent to quell the 


irons and conducted to jal. But ther coin- 
panions sympathized in their rebellion; their 
jail-guards were sepoys, and the European troops 
were posted at the distance of three miles from 
the native camp. Everything seemed to tempt 
@ rescue, accompanied with violence and lawless- 
ness, On the following morning, which was Sun- 
day, the native regiments rose in mutiny, fired 
upon their officers, and after making a rush 
upon the prison, from which they rescued not 
only their fellows, but upwards of 1000 convicts 
who were confined there, they set the building 
on fire. The wildest license now prevailed in 
Meerut, where the excesses of the rebellious 
sepoys were aided by the liberated prisoners, 
the Europeans were attacked wherever they 
could be found, and several British officers, with 
ther wives and children, were massacred with 
circumstances of aggravated atrocity. While 
bungalows were blazing in every direction, and 
the streets filled with the hurrying rush of the 
murderers, and shrieks of the dying, tha two 
British regiments in their remote encampment 
were preparing for church parade; but ag soon 
ns the alarm reached them, they marched against 
the native lines, assailed them with volleys of 
grape and musketry, drove the mutineers from 
the encampment, and pursued them in their 


mutiny. They steadily marched to the city and 
promptly entered by the Cashmere Gate, but 
here the mask was dropped, for no sooner did 
the insurgent body of hght cavalry approach than 
the sepoys withdrew from their officers, leaving 
the latter exposed to the fierce horsemen, who 
came upon them at full gallon, and shot them 
down with their pistols After this the mur- 
derers and sepoys fraternized, and as the main 
body from the retreat of Meerut continued to 
pour in, Delhi was now in possession of the rebels 
—nothing remained to the British but the powder 
magazine, with two officers and three or four sub- 
alterns in charge of it. But such as it was, it 
was the only refuge left to the British dominion 
in Delhi; and while the work of murder was 
going on within the city, where the shameful 
atrocities of Meerut were exceeded, not only upon 
strong men, but helpless women and unoffend- 
ing children, the rebels assailed the magazine 
with their whole united force. The place was. 
gallantly held by the handful within, and the 
first attacks repelled by volleys of grape; but 
thousands still pressed forward, and scaling lad- 
ders were applied, so that the walls were on the 
point of being won. But calculating upon this 
chance, Lieutenant Willoughby, who was in 
charge of the magazine, had lau a train to that 
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department which contained the gunpowder; it 
waa fired at lis signal; and instantly the build- 
ing, with hundreds of sepoys, were sent flying 
into the ar. During the smoke and confusion 
the few defenders managed to escape, with the ex- 
ception of the gallant Willoughby, who, scorched, 
blackened, and all but killed by the explosion, 
succeeded in reaching Meerut, but only to die 
soon after. While this hasty siege had been 
going on, such of the British residents, both 
gentlemen and ladies, as had escaped the first 
onset of the murderers, en- 
deavoured to find a rallying 
point, for either shelter or 

an honourable death, and the 
greater part repaired to the 
Flagstaff Tower, in front of 
the cantonments, where a 
company of the 38th native 
infantry and two guns were 
stationed The tower itself 
was strongly built, and might 
have resisted an attack, while 
several officers of the 38th 
had still hope that their sol- 
dsers might be recalled to a 
sense of duty Butataquar- .-. 
ter before four o’tlock in the ~ 
afternoon, while they were 
remonstrating with them, a 
glare was suddenly seen m 

the distance, 1t was the explo- 

aion of the magazine in the city; and asif it had 
been a signal gun to action, the sepoys rushed to 
their arms, and the Flagstaff Tower, no longer a 
safe place of shelter, had to be abandoned by its 
inmates, who retreated, some to Kernoul, and 
others to Meerut. Another attempt was made to 
hold a small fortified bastion called the Main- 
guard, within the Cashmere Gate, that was soon 
filled not only with men, but with women and chil- 
dren, and reinforcements were sent for from the 
cantonments, but at five o’clock these treacherous 
guards, on whom they had depended, suddenly 
opened a fire upon them, and commenced a mas- 
sacre from which only a few escaped. Even the 
palace, to which many of the Europeans fied, 
‘was no protection. There sat the old titular 
sovereign, weighed down but not softened by 
the load of more than fourscore years ; there, too, 
were his sons, to give active spirit to his relent- 
less apathy, and encourage the murders that were 
perpetrated in his name; and all who fied to its 
ceurts in the vain hope of safety, or were allured 
thither by promises of protection, were there 
murdered, not only, as was alleged, by the ex- 
press commands of the princes, but even in their 
very presence. Within a duy or two not a British 
vesident was left alive in Delhi. 
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While the conflagration was thus kindled in 
which our whole Indian empire was 80 soon to 
be enveloped, the electric wires which extended 
across Hindoostan from Calcutta to Lahore, with 
branch lines to the principal military and civil 
stations, were in active operation. On the llth 


of May, a telegram announced to the authorities 
at Lahore the revolt of the previous day at 
Meerut, and these news were followed on the 
12th by an account of the massacres and occupa- 
When the tidings arnved Sir 


tion of Delhi. 
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THE ius TowrR, DetHt —From a photograph 


John Lawrence, the chief commissioner of the 
Punjab, was absent at Rawal Pindee; but the 
Judicial commissioner, Mr Montgomery, at this 
crisis fortunately assumed the direction of affairs, 
and promptly repaired to Meean Meer, the mili- 
tary cantonment of which was six mules distant. 
It was well that he did so, for at this station, 
where there were three native regiments of in- 
fantry and one of cavalry, with the 81st British 
regiment and some artillery, the sepoys had ma- 
tured a plot to seize the fort at Lahore, break 
open the jai, and massacre all the Europeans. 
Their design was discovered, and measures were 
concerted between Mr Montgomery and Briga- 
dier Corbett, the commander at Meean Meer, to 
defeat 1t. On that evening a ball was to be 
given by the residents to the officers of the 81st, 
and to lull suspicion the ball was allowed to go on. 
But on the next mornimg the troops were drawn 
up on parade, ostensibly to hear a general order 
read; the five companies of the 81st, with their 
artillery, were stationed in the rear of the native 
regiments; and the latter, after a few sentences 
addressed to them, were commanded to pile arms. 
The sepeys for a moment hesitated: but they 
found that twelve guns were pointed at them 


, loaded to the muzzle with grape-shot; that at a 
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single word of command, the lighted matches |The commander-in-chief in India during these 
would be applied, and slowly and moodily they proceedings of the terrible outburst, was General 
yielded to the necessity, and piled their arms, the HonourableGeorge Anson He wasat Simla 
which were instantly removed in carts by the when they commenced, having retired thither to 
European soldiers avoid the heat of the plains, but as soon as the 

The rapid action of the telegraphic wires was alarm reached him he proceeded to Umballa, 
equally effectual in otherquarters. AtFerozepore, where he collected as many troops as could be 
south of the Sutley, was a very large magazine of mustered, and proceeded towards Delhi But he 
military stores, but the 45th native regiment of died at Kurnool, from an attack of cholera, on the 
infantry, which was stationed at this place, had 27th of May. He was succeeded in the command 
put themselves in communication with the rebels by Mayjor-general Reed, who was worn out with 
of Meean Meer, and agreed to act with them in age and sickness, so that this new commander- 
the revolt But on the same day (the 13th), when in-chief was obliged to devolve his charge upon 
Brigadier Jones was advertised of the proceed- Major-general Sir Henry Bernard, at Alleepore, 
ings at Delhi, he qmetly moved the native troops on the 8th of June, and when he was within a 
out of their entrenchments, and filled their place ' single march of Delhi. Such were the effects of 
with a detachment of the 61st British infantry, | succession by the rule of seniority at a season 
and twelve pieces of cannon Thus finding them- ' when the prime of strength, activity, and promp- 
selves suspected, the sepoys endeavoured to effect | titude was loudly and suddenly called for The 
their purpose by open violence, and to win back main body under Reed, which was joined to 
the entrenchments by scaling-ladders, with which Bernard’s own forces, was still further increased 
they had been previously furnished, but ther by Bmgadier-general Wilson, who had marched 
attempt was repelled and the magazine saved | up from Meerut to join them, defeating on his 
On the same eventful day, also, when the report ; way 1n two attacks a strong body of the Delhi 
of the disarming of the rebels at Lahore was : insurgents, who had attempted to intercept him, 
transmitted to Peshawer, the principal officers | and capturing twenty-six of their guns, and on 
of that quarter decided upon the formation of a | the 8th, a little after midnight, General Bernard 
moveable column, whose head-quarters were to be advanced from Alleepore, and found the enemy 
at Jhelum, and which was to “move on every awaiting him in a strongly fortified position at 
point of the Punjab where open mutiny required Badulee Ke Serai. His lght artillery could 
to be put down by force” By these decisive pro- make no impression against the heavy cannon of 
ceedings the most important limb of the conspi- the rebels, but they were driven from their en- 
racy was lopped off, and the best of its strength trenchments by a gallant bayonet charge of the 
paralyzed. It was from the Punjab that the 75th regiment, and they fled, leaving their guns 
greatest danger was apprehended, both from behind them. Having thus far cleared the way, 
the military spirit of the Sikhs, and the recent- the British army advanced to the attack upon 
ness of their subjugation, which still rankled m Delhi, and for this purpose General Bernard 
their memories. Other less important attempts divided his force into two columns, one of which, 
at mutiny, which were on the eve of breaking under the command of General Wilson, advanced 
out in other parts of the country, were either upon the city along the main trunk road, while 
suppressed or abandoned. The next movement the other, headed by himself, proceeded through 
on the part of the British government was to the cantonments which the rebels had burned 
be the recovery of Delhi, for which the secur- and destroyed, and upon a ridge beyond which 
ing of the Punjab was a necessary step, and ac- he found them posted in a strong position, well 
cordingly, Sir John Lawrence, Mr Montgomery, defended with artillery. In this, as on other oc- 
and the other officers in that quarter, bestirred casions throughout the war, they were turning 
themselves in raising fresh troops, Mooltanese, the lessons they had learned against their in- 
Sikhs, and men of the hill tribes, who had not structors; but it was merely as humble imitators, 
been infected by the mutiny, and were ready to and as schoolboys in rebellion against their 
serve against any power on the inducemerts of teachers: the genius of the master-spint to strike 
good pay and plunder. At the same time, Lord out new paths, or even to follow up the old to 
Canning, the Governor-general of India, recalled their highest result, was equally wanting among 
the troops stationed in Persia, and sent for rein- them, and hence the disadvantage under which 
forcements from Bombay and Madras, from Bur- they constantly laboured, notwithstanding their 
mah and Ceylon, from the Eastern Settlements overwhelming numbers and vast resources Their 
and the Mauritius, and above all, from England, position was taken in flank and rear, and carried 
to put down a rebellion in which so many king- by a rapid flank movement to the left on the part 
doms were united, and to maintain which so of General Bernard, and the rebels, abandoning 
many armies were 1n the field. their guns, were fain to take to flight, while 
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General Wilson’s column pressing forward, over 
high walls and through gardens, drove the fugi- 
tives back into the city. The British troops 
having then re-united, established themselves 
before Delhi in a camp about two miles to the 
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north of the city, with the old cantonments in 
their front, the river Jumna on their left, and a 
canal in their rear. Here upon ground high and 
rocky, and admurably suited for the siege, they 
were obliged to stand on the defensive for months, 
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Brwanes, from the River —From an orginal drawing by T Longcroft, Esq 


owing to the smallmess of their numbers, and the 
immense force of the rebel sepoys within the 
city The entire amount of the European army 
who thus established themselves upon blockade 
before Delhi did not exceed 3000 bayonets, with 
a detachment of Ghoorkas, who during these en- 
counters aided the British, and served them with 
adinirable courage and fidelity. 


During the course of these events that led to, 


the siege of Delhi, the mstances of revolt in the 
several portions of our Indian empire continued 
to multiply in stall closer succession, but to these, 
important though they were, we can only devote 
a brief notice At Futtehghur it was thought 
advisable, when the rebellion had approached 
the neighbourhood, to send off the ladies and the 
children for safety to Cawnpore; and they were 
embarked in boats upon the Ganges, when, on 
hearing false reports of the safety that was still 
to be enjoyed at Futtehghur, a considerable part 
of them were tempted to return. Here, however, 
the mutiny broke out on the 18th of June; the 
fort in which the Europeans had taken refuge 
was attacked, and, after a desperate but fruitless 
resistance, its inmates, to the number of 100, in- 
cluding women and children, embarked on the 
Ganges on the 4th of July, soon after midnight, 
but were fired upon from the banks by the sepoys, 
and in consequence of the stranding of one of 
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the two boats, nearly all on board were killed 
or drowned, while those who escaped landed at 
Bhitoor, only to be murdered by Nana Sahib, 
who had his residence there At Allahabad, 
where the mutiny broke out in the beginning of 
June, the circumstances that accompanied 1t were 
still more atrocious; for there the European offi- 
cers, to the number of fourteen, were butchered 
on the parade ground by their own sepoy soldiers, 
the military station was destroyed by fire, and 
for several days the city was wholly given up to 
plunder and havoc, in which 100 Europeans 
were killed This state of outrage continued 
until troops were sent up from Benares, by whom 
the place was recovered, and a severe chastise- 
ment inflicted on the rebels. A similar outbreak 
took place at Jhansi in Bundelcund on the 4th 
of June, where such of the British residents as 
could not make their escape from the town retired 
into the fort, determined to sell their lives as 
dear as possible. Although they were only fifty- 
five, including women and children, they main- 
tained the defence four days under an incessant 
fire of cannon and musketry, and only surren- 
dered on the promise that all their lives should 
be spared. But no sooner had the rebels got 
possession of the fort than they violated their 
promises, and put all their prisoners to the sword. 
On the 3d of June the revolt broke out at Azim- 
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ghur, nearly opposite to Benares, but accompanied 
with such circumstances of forbearance as to make 
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for future Indian stery, had also its natural effect. 
in hardening the feelings to the stern modes 


this act, as compared with the other outbreaks, of suppression and retrrbution which had te be 
almost seem a virtue; for although the nuruti- | adopted, and caused deeds to be regarded with 


neers plundered an escort conveying treasure to 
Benares, they formed a square with the officers 
within to protect their lives, and brought carriages 
for the safe conveyance of the women and chil- 
dren, whom they actually escorted ten mules on 
the road to Guzeepore! At Benares, where a 
rebellious emeute commenced as soon as the news 
of the outbreak at Azimghur arrived, a small 
company of 200 British soldiers maintained them- 
selves against nearly eight times that number 
of Sikhs and sepoys who suddenly rose upon 
them, and held their position in the mint until 
British reinforcements were sent to their aid, 
and Benares, the Athens of Brahmunical learning, 
recovered from the revolters. It 1s gratifying to 
add, that while this conflict at Benares was at 
the hottest, seventy Sikh soldiers who had been 
placed in guard of the government treasury, 
amounting to six lacs of rupees, defended their 
trust to the last, and restored it entire to our 
troops when the insurrection was quelled. This 
rebellion, which had nerved the most timid to 
such deeds of daring and endurance on the part 
of the Europeans as will form a fruitful theme 
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toleration which, at other seasons, could not even 
have been heard ‘of without a shudder Writing 
on the 29th of June, a British resident mentions 
the permanent establishment of the gibbet at 
Benares, and adds—“ Scarcely a day passes with- 
out some poor wretches being hurled into eter- 
nity It is hornble, very hormble! To think 
of 1t is enough to make one’s blood run cold, but 
such is the state of things here that even fine 
delicate ladies may be heard expressing their joy 
at the rigour with which the miscreants are 
dealt with ” 

When the rebellion commenced it was of the 
utmost importance to insure the safety of Luck- 
now, the capital of the lately annexed and still 
discontented kingdom of Oude, contaimuing about. 
700,000 inhabitants Accordingly, after the 3d 
of May, Sir Henry Lawrence, who was acting 
as chief commissioner there in the absence of 
Sir James Outram, made active preparations for 
the defence of the residency, and among other 
measures, he repaired the Muchee Bhawun, an 
outlying citadel opposite the stone bridge across 
the Goomtee river, and considered as the key 
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to Lucknow. The native force at Lucknow con- 
sisted of more than 4000 men, having about 
sixty European officers. the British troops did 
not number in all 1000. Here the mutiny, after 
seven or eight weeks of indignant threats and 
murmurings, broke out on the evening of the 30th 
of May, at the military cantonments which were 
at some distance on the north side of the river 
Goomtee, and the commencement was with the 
usual deeds of violence: the sepoys burned down 
some of the buildings, and fired into the mess- 


room of the officers, in consequence of which two 
were shot dead; but on bringing up a part of the 
32d regiment and the artillery, the rebels, after 
some loss, forsook the cantonments, and. retreated 
towards Delhi. It was merely the first mur- 
mur of the storm that was to gather round Luck- 
now; and aware of this, Sir Henry Lawrence re- 
doubled bis preparations for the strengthening 
of the defences, and multiplying the means of 
resistance. The mast active of the rebellious. 
emissaries were hanged on a gallows erected in 
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front of the Muchee Bhawun; two members of 
the royal family of Delhi, and a brother of the 
ex-king, of Oude, were seeured and imprisoned in 
that fortress; and thousands af coolies were 
employed. with spade and pickaxe in repairing 
batteries, stockades, and trenches. Well unght | 
there be stir and bustle, considering the import- 
ance of the place, and the number of civilians 
and the helpless who would have to be protected, 
as well as Lucknow itself, from an infunated 
and merciless enemy. Everything available for 
war was brought within the residency, and among 
these were 200 guns without carriages, which 
were discovered in a garden, and which now 
bristled upon the walls and ramparts of the 
British defences While thus employed, it was 
learned that a body of the rebels were advancing, 
and Sir Henry Lawrence, with 300 troops and a 
few guns, marched out on the 30th of June to op- 
pose them, at the village of Chinhut, about eight | 
miles from Lucknow But the mutineers were so 
numerous that Sir Henry was defeated with ser1- 
ous loss, and 1n consequence of this disaster, 1t was 
found necessary to withdraw the British troops 
from the military cantonments to the residency 
On the Ist of July orders were given to evacuate 
the place, and blow up the Muchee Bhawun. 
This was done accordingly, by which 240 barrels 
of gunpowder and 6,000,000 rounds of cartridges 
were lost, whether for attack or defence. The 
siege of the residency now commenced in earnest, 
and the defence made by the British 1s one of 
the most heroic episodes in the history of this 
disastrous rebelhon Hemmed in and ail but 
overpowered, they continued their resistance 
with unabated constancy, notwithstanding their 
hopeless condition, and the disasters that multi- 
phed upon them from day to day. On the 2d 
of July their brave commander, Sir Henry Law- 
rence, was mortally wounded by the explosion of 
a shell, and died on the 4th, after appointing 
Major Banks his successor, and Banks was killed 
by a musket-shot on the 2ist. In this critical 
situation the siege of Lucknow was continued, 
while the heroic defenders procrastinated their 
resistance in the hope of relief, which was finally 
afforded, but not till after many delays and diffi- 
culties, which will fall to be mentioned in the 
course of our narrative 

In so complex an event az the Indian rebellion, 
it 1s difficult, especially within a narrow com- 
pass, to follow out the details of the different 
outbreaks, or even to comprise their names; and 
hitherto we have been obliged to present only | 
the chief of them, as specimens of the whole. , 
By the end of June the native troops had 
matinied at twenty-two stations; and at two of 
these, we are told by the statements of this ' 
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massacre of women and children. Of these sta-~ 
tions, one of the most important in the history 
of this rebellion was Cawnpore. This town, 
situated on the mght bank of the Ganges, where 
the river 1s about a mule in breadth, 18 115 miles 
north-west of Allahabad, and fifty miles distant. 
from Lucknow, on the opposite side, and is there 
connected with the Lucknow road by a bridge 
of boats The town itself, though large, 1s 
mean-looking and dirty, but being one of our 
principal military stations, 1ts cantonments ex- 
tended along the mght bank of the Ganges nearly 
seven mules, forming in themselves a town of 
great size and very imposing appearance About 
ten miles higher up the river 1s Bhitoor, the 
residence of Nana Sahib, a muscreant whose 
name has constituted the foulest blot of this 
otherwise foul rebellion, and whose memory will 
therefore be permanently gibbeted in every 
future record of India. This man, a compound 
of cruelty, craft, and cowardice, was originally 
named Doondoo Punt, and was the son of a 
Brahmin from the Deccan, but having been 
adopted in the eastern fashion as a son by Bajee 
Rao, the displaced Peishwa of Poonah, Nana 
Sahib, on the death of the Jatter in 1852, claimed 
as his lawful inheritance the continuation of the 
pension of eight lacs of rupees which had been 
allowed by the British government to the peishwa 
1n consequence of hissurrender But this Himdoo 
form of succession, by which childless princes 
could have continued successors to their rights 
at pleasure, had been repudiated by the Com- 
pany, and the native claims upon it, which had 
died out with the extinction of these sovereign 
pensionaries who had no son of their own blood, 
were disallowed Thus Nana Sahib, although 
already possessed of more than £4,000,000 by 
the death of Bajee Rao, was disappointed 1n his. 
avaricious hopes, and he nursed the spirit of re- 
venge in his fortified palace at Bhitoor, where 
he was allowed to retain a body-guard of 200 sol- 
diers These circumstances, with his advantages 
of an English education, may account for the 
readiness with which he threw himself into the 
rebellion, the 1mportance which he acquired in 
it as a leader, and the fiendish mahgnity with 
which he pursued it to the close. 

The condition of Cawnpore at the commence- 
ment of the general outbreak was such as to 
cause serious alarm. The native troops in tke 
cantonments consisted of three regiments of in- 
fantry and one of cavalry, mustering in all 3860 
men, having 115 European officers, while the 
other British troops scarcely exceeded 170 Sir 
Hugh Massey Wheeler was in command of the 
station, and as the cantonments were on a plain, 
and without any defences, he proceeded to throw 


period, the rebellion had been signahzed by the | up a breastwork of earth round the hospital and 
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several smaller buildings, which served as a 
shelter for the Europeans when the storm ar- 
rived. And its coming was not long delayed. 
The native regiments rebelled, and went off in a 
body to Nana Sahib, who now found himself in 
a condition to take the field He therefore 1m- 
mediately marched upon Cawnpore, plundered 
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the treasury, and took possession of the maga- 
zine, that unfortunately had not been destroyed; 
and thus furnished with the sinews of war, he 
commenced on the 7th of June the siege of the 
shght earthen fortress that had been hastily 
thrown up. It was a defence better suited to re- 
sist a temporary riot than to withstand an army 
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CAWNPORE —From a drawing by W Carpenter, jun , engraved in the Illustrated London News 


or hold out against a siege, and the astonishment 
w is that 1t could have resisted for a single day, 
m >re especially when of the 900 persons contained 
w thin it 590 were women, children, and non-com- 
batants But this brave garrison continued then 
resistance till the 24th, although the cannonade 
of the besiegers was heavy and their attacks fre- 
quent, and although the heat, fatigue, and pri- 
v.tions eudured in the defence were such as 
might have quelled the bravest At last, when 
courage had done its utmost, and endurance been 
wasted out, the garrison was induced to surren- 
der, on the promise that they should be allowed 
to retire in safety to Allahabad. They were 
escorted by the rebels to the river side, but there 
the greater part of the boats prepared ostensibly 
for their embarkation were drawn up too high 
in the mud to be launched, and during the delay 
occasioned by this obstacle, three guns were fired 
from the Nana’s camp, as the signal for the mas- 
sacre to begin. Volleys of musketry were im- 
mediately opened upon the boats already launched, 
when they had reached the middle of the river, 
and out of the whole flotilla of about forty boats 
which were embarked on the 27th of June, only 
one escaped so far as to get ten miles down the 
river, when it was overtaken, and all within it 
were killed or taken prisoners except four men, 
who made their escape by swimming Of 
those who survived the massacre at the embarka- 
tion, and who were carried back to Cawnpore, 


the men were murdered, while the women and 
children were reserved for a more lingering death. 
All this was accomplished by the orders and 
under the direction of Nana Sahb, and when 
the foul work was accomplished, he issued pro- 
clamations in which he gloried in the deed, 
and justified his proceedings, by the charges he 
attempted to fasten upon the British government 
and its functionaries. 

In the meantime Allahabad, situated at the 
confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna, was 
the place of rendezvous for the British troops 
that could be sent from Calcutta, Benares, and 
other quarters, and Colonel Havelock, who had 
arrived at Calcutta from the Persian war, was 
raised to the rank of brigadier-general, and sent 
to the recovery of Cawnpore and the relief of 
the garrison in Lucknow This good and gal- 
lant veteran, who had entered the army in 1815, 
and who, notwithstanding his worth, had served 
twenty-three years before he attained the rank 
of captain, was now to exhibit, in one short and 
final campaign, such talents as might have won, 
and which now helped to recover, our Indian 
empire to its former rule. He arrived at Allah- 
abad on the 30th of June, and set out from this 
place by a forced march under a burning sun, to 
attack the enemy. He was joined on the way by 
a body of troops under Major Renaud, which 
raised his force to 1400 British and nearly 600 
native soldiers, with eight guns. On the morn- 
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ing of the 11th of July he found the rebels, to 
the number of 3500, strongly entrenched at Fut- 
tehpoor, having twelve pieces of cannon, with 
which they opened fire upon the British as they 
advanced. But their ardour was quickly damped 
by discharges of Enfield rifles, which killed them 
from a distance, and with a certainty, on which 
they had not calculated, they were speedily put to 
the rout, and they fled back to Cawnpore, leaving 
behind them their ammunition and baggage, and 
all their guns This victory was won without the 
loss of a single European killed, but twelve were 
struck down during the fight by coup-de-soleil, 
for they had made a forced march of nearly 
twenty mules before this four hours’ engage- 
ment commenced The march upon Cawnpore 
was resumed, but on the 15th the victors were 
twice encountered by the rebels, first at the vil- 
lage of Aong, and afterwards at the bridge over 
the Pandoo Nuddee, eight miles from Cawn- 
pore. In both engagements the revolted sepoys 
were completely routed, and Havelock pressed 
forward with the relief of Cawnpore all but with- 
in his grasp, when one of those atrocities was 
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unless he could prove his innocence of the deed, 
he was instantly hanged. As for the chief rebels, 
they were compelled, previously, to cleanse a cer- 
tain portion of the pool of blood, that was still two 
inches deep, where the murders had taken place 
—for to touch blood was, with high-caste natives, 
to mcur damnation, however plentifully they 
might cause 1t to be shed—and when they shrank 
back in abhorrence, the lash of the provost-mar- 
shal drove them forward to the task. “No one,” 
writes Havelock indignantly, “who has witnessed 
the scenes of murder, mutilation, and massacre, 
can ever listen to the word ‘mercy’ as apphed to 
these fiends The well of mutilated bodies— 
alas! contaming upwards of 200 women and 
children—I have had decently covered 1n and 
built up as one large grave” And fearful would 
have been the doom of the chief offender 1f he had 
but ventured to wait the arrival of the British 
at Bhitoor But Nana Sahib, the murderer of 
women and children, had performed a consisteut 
part by running away from his strongly fortified 
palace, and in company of his numerous cut- 
throats, although they mustered 5000 men, with 


committed which are of unusual occurrence even | whom he might have made a decisive stand On 


in the wars of rebels and savages When Nana 
Sahib learned that the B1itish had won the bridge 
over the Pandoo Nuddee, and were advancing 
upon him by a rapid march, he resolved to 
evacuate Cawnpore, but to revenge himself upon 
the victors, by defeating the purpose of their 
coming, he gave orders that all the women and 
children whom he had imprisoned should be mur- 
dered The infernal command was so faithfully 
executed by the ruffians who followed him, that 
not one woman or child was spared—all were 
mercilessly murdered, and their bodies thrown 
into a deep well by command of the Nana. After 
this atrocious deed, which was consummated on 
the 17th, he blew up the magazine at Cawnpore, 
and fied to his fortress at Bhitoor. Inthe mean- 
time, the advance of General Havelock was re- 
tarded by a rebel army of 5000 men posted be- 
hind some villages in front of Cawnpore, but by 
a few skilful manoeuvres, and the gallant daring 
of the 78th Highlanders, the enemy, although so 
greatly superior in numbers, and notwithstand- 
ing their desperate attempts to rally, were driven 
at every point from their positions and guns, and 
sent fleeing in wild confusion. The British entered 
Cawnpore in triumph—but where were the fruits 
of their victories and toils? They found nothing 
but the slaughter-house, on the walls of which 
the blood of the murdered was still warm—the 
well 1n which their hmbs were still quivering 
with the recent death-agony It was a sight 
over which the brave conquerors wept like women, 
until their tears were dried up by the burning 
desireof vengeance. Wherever a revel was caught, 


the 19th Bhitoor was occupied by the British, 
the evacuated fortress was destroyed, and thir- 
teen guns found 1n it were carried away 

The rehef of Lucknow was the next task to be 
attempted, and leaving General Neill in command 
at Cawnpore, Havelock crossed the Ganges into 
Oude, and resumed an exhausting march at the 
height of the rainy season, through an overflowed 
country, and under the heat of a withering sun. 
On the 29th of July he was confronted by a 
rebel army near the town of Unao_ Their po- 
sition was truly formidable, for their mght was 
protected by a swamp that could neither be 
forced nor turned, their advance was diawn up 
in a garden inclosure, which had purposely or 
accidentally assumed the form of a bastion, while 
the rest of their forces were posted in or behind 
a village, the houses of which were loop-holed. 
The flooded state of the country on the British 
right, and the swamp on their left, made an 
attack upon the enemy’s front unavoidable. It 
was gallantly made, although at every disadvan- 
tage, and with complete success the village was 
set on fire, and its defenders driven out, and by 
a series of skilful movements on a narrow passage 
between the village and the town of Unao, the 
enemy, who were rallied, and drawn up in line 
upon the plain, were driven from their batteries, 
deprived of their guns, and put utterly to the 
rout After a brief rest of only three hours, 
that was more than needful by the fatigue of 
such a victory, the British advanced against 
Busherat Gunge, a walled town on the road to 
Lucknow, with wet ditches, and provided with 
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every means of a strong resistance. But in 
«spite of these obstacles, and a heavy cannonade, 
the earthworks were scaled, the entrenchments 
droken through, and the town captured. Here, 
hhowever, General Havelock was obliged to pause 
in his hitherto victorious progress, for he was 
encumbered with his sick and wounded, and 
cholera had broken out in his hittle army. He 
therefore fell back upon Mungalwar, about six 
miles from the Ganges, to recruit his troops and 
wait for reinforcements, for he declared that to 
advance upon Lucknow in their present condition 
‘was to march to certain destruction On the 5th 
of August, hearing that the enemy had again 
rallied at Busherat Gunge, he advanced against 
them and was again victorious, turning them both 
im front and flank, and driving them off the field 
with great slaughter He then made prepara- 
tions to return to Cawnpore for reinforcements, 
and had already sent his baggage across the 


Ganges, when he heard that the enemy had | 


rallied for a third time at Busherat Gunge, to 
abide yet another trial upon that fated spot With 
4000 men and six guns, they now varied their 
mode of defence, but in vain, for Havelock, by 
a correspondent change in his attack, foiled all 
their arrangements, captured their redoubts, 
guns, and batteries, and drove them before him 
into a retreat that was soon changed into flight 
Wearied and worn out with so many successes, 
@s well as wounds, sickness, and incessant action 
under a burning sun, the army now recrossed the 
river and returned to Cawnpore, but not to 
rest, for they were almost immediately dragged 
again into the field by a strong body of the 
enemy who had mustered at Bhitoor, and were 
threatening to descend upon Cawnpore Having 
united his force to that of General Neill, 
Havelock, on the 16th of August, advanced upon 
the rebels, who consisted of 4000 of the muti- 
neers, joined with a portion of Nana Sahib’s own 
troops, and who occupied a position which Gene- 
ral Havelock described as one of the strongest he 
had ever seen But after an-hour of hard fight- 
ing, the rebels were driven from their almost 
impregnable defences with heavy loss, and com- 
pelled to retreat to Seorajpore, and if Havelock 
had possessed a few cavalry, not one of the 
enemy would have reached that place Seldom, 
if ever, had sosmall an army made such marches | 
and obtained so many victories in so short a 
space of time Between the 12th of July and’ 
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the 17th of August it had fought nine battles, ' 


and been successful m them all. Reduced by 
sickness and the sword to 700 men, they now 
took up their quarters at Cawnpore, to wait the 
arrival of reinforcements under General Sir 
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But leaving Lucknow for the present, we must 
now turn our attention to the important siege of 
Delhi, before which the small force under 
General Bernard had established itself on the 
8th of June. The first purpose of the besiegers 
was merely to maintain their ground and hold 
the rebels of the city in check, until the arrival 
of reinforcements should enable them to become 
the assailants, and they successfully resisted the 
numerous attacks that continued to be made 
upon them from the city. Reinforcements, m- 
deed, they continued to receive, but this advan- 
tage was more than counterbalanced by the 
troops of rebels that poured ito Dellu, now the 
great centre and stronghold of the revolt Onthe 
5th of July General Bernard died of cholera, and 
was succeeded 1n the command by General Reed, 
who on the 16th was obliged from 111 health to re- 
sign office to Brigadier Wilson By the middle of 
the month the besieging army had been raised to 
9000 men, of whom half were Europeans, and in 
every encounter they succeeded in repelling the 
enemy with heavy loss One of these encounters 
was with a powerful body of the rebels, who had 
moved out of Delhi on the 25th of August, 
towards Nujifghur, about twenty mules off, with 
the intention of crossing the canal at that place, 
and attacking the British camp in the rear. 
Aware of this design, General Nicholson, at the 
head of 3000 men, made a day’s rapid march, 
came up with them near Nuyjifghur, and attacked 
them with such spirit that he drove them across 
the canal with a single charge, capturing all their 
artillery, and blowing up the bridge, after which 
he returned in triumph to the camp with little 
loss This important success, with the arrival 
of fresh reinforcements of native soldiers, and a 
siege train from Meerut, on the 4th of September, 
encouraged the British to turn the blockade into 
an active siege, which was commenced on the 
llth, as scon as the batteries were completed. 
And 1t was no easy undertaking, for this ancient 
city of the Moguls and chief capital of India 
was strong in its fortifications, that extended 
about seven miles in circumference, and included 
an area of about three square miles, while 1t 
was defended by a numerous army that expected 
little mercy, and fought with the courage of 
despair. 

After a heavy bombardment of two days from 
| fifty-four siege guns, by which some of the beat 
defences of Delhi were shattered and their cannon 
silenced, the assault was ordered on the morning 
of the 14th. While no quarter was to be given to 
the mutineers, no harm was to be inflicted upon 
‘women and children,and the soldiers were warmed 
of the necessity of keeping closely tegether, in- 


James Outram, without which it was impossible | stead of straggling from their columns. In the 


for them to march to the relief of Lucknow. 


advance of the four columns of attack it was neves- 
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sary to blow open the Cashmere Gate, to give an 
entrance to the city, and this hazardous deed was 
performed, at the almost certain risk of death, by 
a gallant handful who devoted themselves to the 
work. Through the gap, the first, second, and 
third columns rushed and formed within the 
ruined gate, but as yet the outer 
works only were won; a fierce 
resistance was maintained from 
the mterior defences, and from 
the city, which retarded the 
advance of the besiegers for 
several days, and 1t was not till 
the 20th that the whole external 
defences of Delhi were in our 
possession, and the gate of the 
strongly fortified palace blown 
in. And now all resistance was 
at an end The old king fled 
from his palace, the inhabitants 
from the city, and the rebel sol- 
diers from their bastions and 
ramparts—all that could escape 
were fleeing 1n confused crowds, 
some across the biidge of boats 
into the Doab country, some 
down the right bank of the Jumna, and some 
to the bottom of the Ganges and the Jumna, 
in their blind hurry to escape the vengeance 
of the conquerors Thus Delhi was won, but 
not without a loss to the besiegers of 1178 in 
killed and wounded on the first day of assault, 
and 177 1n the intervening days to the 20th. 
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But before the hopes of the mutineers could 
be effectually crushed, it was necessary to obtain 
possession of the phantom of rebel sovereignty, 
the King of Delhi, and inflict justice upon his 
murderous family, and attempts were next made 
to discover the hiding-places in which they lay 





Tre PALacE oF THE Kina, DELAI 
From the Hon C 8 Hardinge’s Recollections of India. 


concealed Lieutenant Hodson, who was com- 
missioned for the purpose, soon found the old 
inan, who could not flee far, and brought him 
back to Delhi Learning that two of the king’s 
sons had concealed themselves in the tomb 
of the Mogul sovereign Humaioon, a huge pile 
of buildings at some distance from Delhi, Lieu- 
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tenant Hodson on the following morning re- 
paired to the place of refuge, with a company 
of 100 soldiers. He sent two natives into this 
palace of the dead, to persuade the princes to 
come forth; and as soon as they appeared they 


were thrust into a carriage, and whirled off 
under a small guard towards Delhi. Lieutenant 
Hodson at the head of a few soldiers then en- 
tered the building, and there found above 5000 
fugitives variously armed, whom he commanded 
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to throw down their weapons and surrender— 
with which order, being awed by his bold bear- 
ing, they instantly complied. He then returned 
to the city, but not far from the walls he found 
the carriage of the two princes, surrounded by a 
mob who were evidently attempting their rescue. 
Resolving that such offenders should not escape, 
Lieutenant Hodson dashed through the crowd, 
and exclaimed, “These are the men who have 
not only rebelled against the government, but 
ordered and witnessed the massacre and shame- 
ful exposure of innocent women and children, 
and thus, therefore, the government punishes 
such traitors taken in open resistance.” With 
these words he shot them both on the spot 
The effect upon the mob was instantaneous,— 
electric; they submitted to the doom, while some 
Mahometans exclaimed aloud, “ Well and nghtly 
done! Their crime has met with its just penalty. 
These were they who gave the signal for the 
death of helpless women and children, and now 
a righteous judgment has fallen onthem. Allah 
akbar'” The bodies were carried into Delhi, 
and thrown out in front of the Kotwallee, on 
the very spot where the blood of their victims 
had been shed, and thus, to the dullest of Asiatic 
perceptions, a display was given of a just and 
sure retribution, and of the full power of Britain 
to inflict 1t on all offenders Soon afterwards, 
two others of the king’s sons, who had been 
equally guilty, were tried before a military com- 
mission, condemned to death, and executed By 
these termble acts of justice all hope of the re- 
storation of the Mogul dynasty, or even the pre- 
next of it, which the mutineers had held out, 
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was utterly destroyed. The last act of the re- 
covery of Delhi was to appoint a flying column 
for the pursuit of the fugitives on the nght bank 
of the Jumna, and into the Doab, and this was 
done on the 23d of September, the regiments 
that composed this force bemg known during 
the rest of the war under the name of Greathed’s 
column, from that of Colonel Greathed, its com- 
mander 

In this important capture of Delhi, 1t 1s worthy 
of note that the deed was achieved before a 
single soldier of the many thousands from Britain 
sent out for the recovery of India had landed 
upon its shores. What might not, therefore, be 
anticipated for the complete re-establishment of 
the British dominion when these troops had ar- 
rived? Another gratifying circumstance was the 
faithful devoted zeal of those native soldiers who 
remained true to their colours during all the 
weary months of siege, and the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Rajah of Putteeala, and Jheend 
Rajah, the former in quelling the revolt of Um- 
balla, and the latter in the operations of the siege. 
Their services, as well as those of several khans, 
showed that all India was not against us—that 
there were many who could rightly appreciate 
the benefits of British rule, and maintain it in 
the field even against their own misguided coun- 
trymen They were thanked by the governor- 
general in council, and in the proclamation de- 
livered afterwards it was stated, “These true- 
hearted chiefs, faithful to their engagements, 
have shown trust in the power, hohour, and 
friendship of the British government, and they 
will not repent it” 
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Condition of the British garrison in Lucknow—Their difficulties and disasters during the siege—Their courageous 
resistance—Their hope of relief disappointed —General Havelock advances to their aid— Hus successful 
entrance into Lucknow—He reinforces the garrison and enables 1t to hold out—Sir Cohn Campbell’s masterly 
advance to the relief of Lucknow—His entrance mto the residency—He extricates the garrison—Death of 
General Havelock—General Windham’s battle with the rebels at Cawnpore—His troops driven back—They 
are relieved by Sir Colin Campbell—Jung Bahadoor joins the British—Diminished range of the rebellion— 
Sir Colin Campbell’s capture of Lucknow—Exceeses of the native auxiliaries at the capture—Campaign of 
Sir Hugh Rose in Central India—His victories and captures—His attack on Jhansi—Jhansi taken—Desperate 
resistance of the fort and city—Further victories of Sir Hugh Rose—Tantia Topee and the Ranee of Jhansi 
leaders of the rebels in Oude—Onude disarmed—Severe policy of the governor-general for the subjugation of 
the province—The commissioner of Onde remonstrates against 1t—Its condemnation by the East India Com- 
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Difficulties opposed to 1t in parhament—Lord John Russell’s fortunate interposition—Successful progress of 
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proclamation to the natives of India—Lenient conditions offered by 1t—-Duifficulties in the pacification of 
ed ere as of the ex-Queen of Oude—The rebelhon in Onde quelled by Lord Clyde—The revolt of 

subdued. 


FTER the capture of Delhi,the great leaders, the situation of the little garmeon was 
object of interest was the relief of perilous in the extreme. The neighbouring 
the garmson of Lucknow, whose mosques and noblemen’s houses, which Sir 
condition was every day becoming Henry Lawrence,from a regard to religious build- 
more pernlous. Already they had ings and private property, had spared, although 

so endured a long and harassing siege, he was urged to destroy them, were manned by 
in which active courage and patient endurance the enemy’s sharpshooters, who kept up an in- 
had been equally tried to the utmost; and upon cessant fire; and as they were within pistol-shot 
any day, or at any hour, no alternative might be of the British barricades, every part of the resi- 

left to them but surrender. We have already dency was exposed to the muskets of about 8000 

mentioned the diligence with which the half- men, who discharged their volleys wherever a 

ruined building called the Muchee Bhawun had _ gap was found, or a living object was visible, 

been repaired and fortified, and how necessary Thus even the women and the children were 
it was found, almost immediately after, to undo comparatively under fire in the recesses of the 
the work, by evacuating and blowing up the | innermost apartments, and the sick in the hos- 
fortress. After the disasters of the 30th of June, pitals were exposed to the same mischievous 

Sir Henry Lawrence,the commissioner, hadfound annoyance, by which several lives were lost. 

that it would be impossible to maintain both the | Nothing could exceed the pertinacity of the 

Bhawun and the residency, and that to leave the enemy, who surrounded the British post with 

former in the hands of the enemy would be to | batteries mounting from twenty to twenty-five 

give them the means of commanding the latter guns, which were protected by barricades that 
defences: he therefore destroyed it, and with- | defied every attempt to silence them by mus- 
drew on the Ist of July, confining himself exclu- ketry, and who constructed mines under the 
sively to the residency, in the hope of maintain- principal defences of the residency, by which ts 
ing it until relief arrived. But on the follow- defenders were constantly in danger of being 
ing day he was mortally wounded by the frag- | blown into the air. Every art of warfare which 
ment of a shell that alighted in the chamber | they had learned in the British service was 
where he was reclining on his bed, worn out with adopted by the mutineers, who were confident 
anxiety and sickness. Major Banks, whom he in the thousands they could muster for the at- 
appointed his successor, was equally unfortunate, tack, and in the miserably limited means and 
being killed by a musket-bullet on the 2lst of numbers of those who resisted. But those who 
July. Deprived successively of their two brave had such overwhelming odds to confront were 
Vou, IV. 411-2 
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true to the long-established reputation of their 
countrymen; and never in our Indian wars were 
British valour and British indomitable resolution 
more conspicuous than in the defence which this 
small party maintained against such an ocean- 
tide of opposition at Lucknow. Exposed to 1n- 
cessant cannonade, and the fire of musketry, they 
never lost courage: kept on the alert by con- 
tinual night alarms, in which, from the fewness of 
their numbers,all were obliged to be on the watch, 
they never allowed themselves to be s 

To sleeplessness was added the nightly toil of 
moving heavy guns, repairing breaches, and other 
fatigue-duties , but every day found them awake, 
and ready for its active calls and dangers. When 
opportunity offered, they even assumed the ag- 
gressive, and in five sorties which they succes- 
sively made, they spiked two of the enemy’s 
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heaviest guns, and blew up several of the neigh- 
bouring houses, from which the fire had been 
especially dangerous. But wofully were their 
numbers thinned, not only by the casualties of 
such a defence, but by scanty and coarse provi- 
sions, which added small-pox and cholera to the 
list of their other calamities. And what the 
while of the heroines of Lucknow? They too 
have erected for themselves an smperishable 
record, and strong men became stronger at the 
spectacle of their unfearing, uncomplaining en- 
durance. Many of them were made widows in 
the siege; and at the bedsides of the sick and 
the wounded, where every one was a Miss Night- 
ingale, they found in active Christian duty the 
best sources of Christian consolation and hope. 
But human endurance, which in this instance 
seemed to be boundless, has its limits; and from 
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day to day many a wistful eye had looked into 
the far distance for the expected relief, only to be 
disappointed, while the messengers whom they 
sent out for tidings never returned At length, on 
the twenty-sixth day of the siege, the garrison 
were cheered by a letter from Havelock’s camp, in- 
formmg them that the troops were on their march, 
and m five or six days would probably reach 
them But six days elapsed, and no aid arrived 
They did not learn until thirty-five long days had 
passed that the relieving force, after such strenu- 
ous efforts and signal victories, had been obliged 
to fall back upon Cawnpore But their relief 
from Cawnpore was to issue at last, and not an 
hour later than the march could be commenced. 
At that city Sir James Outram, justly called by 
Napier the “ Bayard of India,” arrived on the 
16th of September, with the reinforcements for 
which Havelock had been so anxiously waiting ; 
and although, as superior officer and chief 


commissioner of Oude, Sir James might have 
himself undertaken the relief of Lucknow, he 
chivalrously resigned the whole glory of the en- 
terprise to General Havelock, who had already 
achieved such deeds in the attempt, offering to 
accompany him as a volunteer Thus invested 
with a mission on which his generous heart was 
so keenly bent, Havelock crossed the Ganges at 
the head of 2500 men, among which were the 
gallant 78th Highlanders, to whom his previous 
victories were chiefly owing, and seventeen guns. 
The enemy, after retiring at his approach, at- 
tempted, on the 21st (September), to make a stand 
at Mungalwar, but after a four hours’ fight they 
were defeated, and Havelock pressing forward, 
was within three miles of the residency of Luck- 
now, when on the 23d he found the enemy advan- 
tageously posted, with their left resting on the 
Alumbagh, an isolated building with gardens 
and inclosures, and their centre and right drawn 
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ap belrind a chain of hiflocks. But the strategetic 
skill and rapid movements of General Havelock, 
seconded as they were by the gallantry of Sir 
James Outram, were again successful; the enemy 
were defeated once more; and after halting his 
+roops, that had marched three days m a heavy 
deluge of ram, and been scantily provisioned and 
badly lodged, the victorious commander effected 
his decisive advance upon the residency. What 
remained was a terrible march, along a road cut by 
trenches and crossed by palisades, with the houses 
loop-holed on either side of the way, and where 
progress was to be made at one step by detour- 
ing and the next by fighting, while night was 
fast commg on, but aware of the value of every 
moment, and dreading the consequences of delay 
to the bemeged, whose danger was now at the 
chmax, Havelock and Outram put themselves at 
the head of the 78th Highlanders and the Feroze- 
pore regiment, with which they charged and 
surmounted every obstacle, entered the resi- 
dency, and were welcomed by a long-drawn sigh 
of relief, that was followed by shouts of almost 
‘delirious triumph. Deliverance had reached 
the garrison—but through what a fiery furnace 
it had come to them! No wonder that Have- 
lock himeelf looked back upon it with aston- 
ishment, aceustomed as he was to dare all but 
impossibilities ‘‘Our advance,” he writes, 
“was through streets of flat-roofed, loop-holed 
houses, from which a perpetual fire was kept up, 
and thus each forming a separate fortress. To 
form an adequate idea of the obstacles overcome, 
reference must be made to the events that are 
known to have occurred at Buenos Ayres and 
Saragossa. Iam filled with surprise at the suc- 
‘cess of the operation, which demanded the efforts 
of 10,000 good troops. The advantage gamed 
has cost us dear The killed, wounded, and 
missing, the latter bemg wounded soldiers, who, 
I much fear, some or all have fallen into the 
hands of a merciless foe, amounted, up to the 
evening of the 26th, to 535 officers and men.” 
Among those who thus fell was the brave Gene- 
ral Neill, a name distinguished in this unhappy 
war, who was killed on entering the gate leading 
to the Doolie Square. From the number of the 
fallen out of this small relieving force, an idea 
may be formed of the importance of the object 
at stake, and the earnestness of those who were 
engaged in the enterprise. 

Though uruch had been done, the garrison of 
Lucknow by this last exploit had been remforced 
but not reheved. A sufficiency of troops had 
arrived to lighten the labours of the overweaned 
4efenders and mesure their safety for the present, 
but not to withdraw them from the place around 
which the coil of siege, after the momentary in- 
terruption, was drawn as closely and strongly as 
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ever. Finding # impossible, therefore, to extri- 
cate the women, children, and non-combatants, 
‘General Havelock and his companions in arms 








GenzRaL Sm Coun CamMPBett.—From a photograph by 
Herbert Watkins. 


resolved to remain with them and abide the brunt 
of conflict until General Sir Colin Campbell, the 
newly appointed commander-in-chief, should be 
able effectually to relieve them ‘This distin- 
gushed hero of the Crimean war had arrived at 
Calcutta from England on the 14th of August; 
but as he was obliged to wait the coming of 
reinforcements from home, 1t was not till the 9th 
of November that he was able to set out from 
Cawnpore for the effectual relief of Lucknow. 
Even then, important and difficult as was the 
task, his force amounted to only 4550 men and 
thirty-two guns. On the 12th he arrived at the 
Alumbagh, and there his difficultzes commenced, 
as the residency was to be reached through the 
heart of the city, where every street, house, and 
wall was a fortress, a march along which would 
have been enough to have destroyed thrice the 
numbers he commanded. But he had been pre- 
viously informed of all the localities of the city 
and suburbs, and the positions of the enemy, and 
he availed himself of this knowledge by makmg 
a detour to the mght, as Havelock had done. It 
was effected with equal success, although against 
obstacles equally formidable, and, after a series 
of desperate skirmishes, he reached the residency 
on the 17th, his arrival being aided on the part 
of Havelock and the garrison by a sally, in which 
the enemy was routed and the way cleared for 
his entrance. And now to remove the women 
and children, the sick, wounded, and civilians, 
for he saw that the residency must be abandoned ! 
This was a still more difficult task than to lead 
armed men into the place. But this also was suc- 
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cessfully accomplished. By a series of masterly ' of rebels were advancing to attack it on the north, 
feints Sir Colin distracted the attention of the | he marched on the 26th to encounter them before 
enemy; and while he kept they massed together | they could reach Cawnpore, and found them 
in the expectation of an immediate attack, he | | drawn up on the opposite bank of the Pandoo 
quietly removed the helpless during the after-| Nuddee, the bed of which river was at that time 
noon and night of the 19th, along a hne of posts dry. The disparity between the two armies was 
which he formed on the left rear of his position,' alarming, for while General Windham’s force 
and conveyed them in safety to Duilkoosha, a! consisted of only 1200 infantry, 100 cavalry, and 
palace belonging to the Kings of Oude, after! eight guns, the rebels were about 25,000 men, 
which the troops of the garrison followed on are well provided with artillery They were gallantly 
22d, and all reached Duilkoosha in safety, with-, charged, and their advanced troops were driven 
out the loss of a man. In lke manner the whole back; but on their main body coming up, Gene- 
of the treasure and all the European guns were ral Windham retired his troops to the canal. 
carried off in safety. So completely the while was On the following day the rebels commenced the 
the enemy deceived, that their fire was kept up attack with a heavy cannonade, that was kept up 
on the old British positions many hours after for five hours, under which the Bmtish were 
they had been abandoned. Altogether it was obliged to withdraw to their entrenchments after 
one of the most masterly retreats under trying severe loss, while their tents and canip stores, 
disadvantages which the history of modern war- which they were compelled to leave behind them, 
fare has on record. Only one event occurred to were burned by the enemy. It was this firing 
mar the joy of the rescued, and this was the that arrested the attention of Sir Colin Campbell, 
death of the brave Havelock, who expired at and surmising that General Windham was at- 
Duilkoosha on the 24th, by an attack of dysentery, tacked, he hurried forward to the rescue On 
under which his enfeebled frame, worn out with reaching the scene of conflict in the evening, he 
such excessive exertions, rapidly sunk. Undis- found the British shut up within their entrench- 
tinguished during a long course of military ser- ments, and the rebels in possession of the city. 
vice since 1815, except among his friends, who It was necessary to dislodge them, but before 
knew him to be a master of strategy in all its the attempt could be made, the helpless survivors 
branches, he had no sooner attained a separate of Lucknow under his charge had to be conveyed 
command, and found his right sphere of action, across the Ganges by a single bridge which the 
than he crowded within little more than two enemy had not destroyed, and 1t was not until the 
short months such a series of victories as would 30th that the last cart had crossed the bridge, 
have sufficed for a lifetime, and made any com- while two or three days more were spent in 
mander illustrious Inthat bmef period he com- having them safely forwarded to Allahabad. He 
bined the rapidity of Napoleon with the caution was now in readiness for the fight; but his arrival 
and foresight of Wellington, and upon his own had made the enemy cautious, and it was not until 
limited field was as successful as either, while they had been reinforced by the rebels of Oude 
the tidings of his victories, which reached home and the followers of Nana Sahib that they ven- 
in rapid succession, made all men wonder who tured, on the 6th of December, to make a decisive 
this new hero was, and why he had been neglected stand. But they were effectually beaten, with the 
so long The queen created him a baronet, but loss of all their guns and ammunition, and whiere- 
it was three days after he had expired at Dul- ever theyattempted to rally they were met by Bri- 
koosha, and thus the wreath that should have tish detachments, and so thoroughly routed and 
decked his brow could only. be planted on his dispersed,that this Gwalhor contingent as an army 
grave. could no longer be found. Nor did Nana Sahib, 

Sir Colin Campbell was now in full retreat to who had sent reinforcements to the rebels, escape 
Cawnpore, where the ladies, children, and civi- a merited chastisement; for troops were sent to 
lians, a helpless band of 2000 souls, might be left Bhitoor who destroyed all his remaining property, 
in safety before further military operations could discovered and seized his treasures which were 
be undertaken, and he had reached Bunnee on concealed 1n the wells, and soon left him too poor 
the evening of the 27th November, when he heard to continue long his rebellion with any hope of 
a heavy firing in the direction of Cawnpore, for success While one powerful rebel chief was 
which he could not account, as he had received thus reduced to comparative helplessness, our 
no news from that quarter for several days. But , overnment in India had obtained an effective 
there a desperate battle was going on, and the Bri- , ally in Maharajah Jung Bahadoor, the prime 
tish arms were in danger. During the absence of , minister of the King of Nepaul. This prince 
Sir Colin, General Windham occupied the mili- , having offered his aid to the governor-general, 
tary cantonments which lay to the south of that which was gladly accepted, crossed the frontier 
city; but on learning that the Gwalior contingent , with 10,000 Ghoorkas, among the most warlike 
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of the population of India, and in his advance 
he, on the Juanpore frontier, twice encountered 
and defeated a rebel army. He then, at the close 
of the year, established himself at Goruckpore, to 
eheck the rebels of Lucknow in any attempt they 
might make in an easterly direction after Sir 
Colin Campbell should have driven them from 
the city, an event which was anticipated as hkely 
soon to take place. Indeed, all fear and fore- 
boding as to the result of the Indian mutiny was 
now at an end. Remforcements had been sent 
from Britain in such numbers that no native 
army could confront them successfully in the field; 
the British soldiers were confident in the valour 
and skill of their well-tried illustrious leader, 
while the rebels were so daunted by repeated 
defeats, that their courage and confidence were 
on the wane. The revolt was now 1n a great 
measure confined to Rohilcund, to the territory 
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between Agra and Allahabad, to Bundelcund, and 
to Oude, while the great metropolis of the insur- 
rection after the fall of Delhi was the populous, 
warlike, and strongly-fortified city of Lucknow. 
To strike a mortal blow, therefore, at the head 
of the evil, by the final conquest of this place, was 
the aim of the commander-in-chief after he had 
effected the hberation of the garrison. 

All being 1n readiness for this important enter- 
prise, Sir Colin Campbell commenced operations 
by sending forward two regiments on the lst of 
January, 1858, to prevent the rebels from destroy- 
ing aN iron suspension-bridge across the river 
Kallee Nuddee. He then commenced his own 
march two days after to Futtehghur, where he 
remained till the lst of February, restoring order 
in the disaffected districts of the Doab, after 
which he proceeded to Cawnpore, for the puryose 
of crossing the Ganges at that place; and to clear 
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his line of march, strong detachments were sent 
forward, by one of which, commanded by General 
Franks, a brilliant victory was gained over an 
army of rebels 21,000 strong, who were encoun- 
tered and completely scattered at Badshahgunge, 
about two miles from Sultanpore. On the 5th 
of March Sir Colin was before Lucknow with 
his whole force collected, and his siege train 
brought up, the right of his line resting on 
Bibiapore and the Goomtee river, and his left 
stretching towards the Alumbagh With such a 
force as was now arrayed against the devoted 
city, the issue could not long be doubtful. On 
the 9th the attack commenced, and by the 21st 
all the strong defences of Lucknow were stormed 
and won; the rebels were fleeing in every direc- 
tion, and a scene followed such as only a rich 
erstern city could exhibit, when a large portion 


of the victors are barbarians inflamed with the 
feelings of hatred, avarice, and revenge. It 
was now the hour of triumph for the Asiatio 
allies of the British, and they did not neglect 
the opportunity. “Those stately buildings,” says 
an eye-witness, “‘which had never before been 
entered by European foot, except by a com- 
missioner of Oude on a state day, were now 
open to the common soldier and to the poorest 
camp follower of our army. How their splen- 
dours vanished hke snow in sunshine! The 
destruction around one, the shouting, the smash- 
ing noises, the yells of the Sikhs and natives, 
wre oppressive.” After a painful description 
of the spectacle, the writer adds, “It was late in 
the evening when we returned to camp, through 
roads thronged with at least 20,000 camp fol- 
lowers, all st.ggering under loada of plunder— 
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the most extracrdinary and indescribable spec- 
tacle I ever beheld—coolies, syces, kitmutgars, 
dhooly-bearers, Sikhs, grass-cutters, a flood of 
men covered with clothing not their own, carry- 
ing on heads and shoulders looking- » mur- 
rets, pictures, brass pots, swords, firelocks, rich 
shawls, scarfs, embroidered dresses, all the ‘loot’ 
of ransacked palaces. The naise, the dust, the 
shouting, the excitement were almost beyond 
endurance. Lucknow was borne away piece- 
meal to camp, and the wild Ghoorkas and Sikhs, 
with open mouths and glaring eyes, burning 
with haste to get mch, were contending fiercely 
against the current, as they sought to get to the 
sources of such unexpected wealth.” On the 
whole, it seems to have been but a renewal of 
the capture and sacking of Jerusalem, Babylon, 
or Nineveh, as they were exhibited nearly 3000 
years ago, when war was comparatively young, 
and the passions of men at the wildest. How 
unfortunate 1t was for the Bmntish that the 
necessity of their position should have united 
them with such allies, and made them in some 
measure responsible for their deeds' 

In noticing the leading events of this war, it 
would be unpardonable to omit the campaign 
that was carrying on m Central India by Sir 
Hugh Rose, at the head of the Malwah or Ner- 
budda field force of about 6000 men, of which 
2500 were British At the end of January Sir 
Hugh captured Ratghur, situated on a pear- 
shaped hill, and surrounded with precipices, ex- 
cept at the narrowest part, by which, however, 
the access was very difficult. Although one of 
the strongest forts in Central India, 1ts difficul- 
ties were surmounted and the walls stormed in 
three days, and such of the rebels as escaped 
were obliged to use ropes to aid their descent 
down the rocks He then advanced to the relief 
of Saugor, where an European garrison and about 
a hundred women and children had been closely 
besieged for more than half a year; and on his 
arrival the enemy were glad to raise the siege 
Soon after, the Garakota fork, situated between 
the Giddaree and the Sonar rivers, yielded almost 
without a blow, although it was so strong that 
it might have withstood a siege for months 
against the whole assailing force. Sir Hugh 
Rose having thus dislodged the rebels from their 
most available defences, commenced at the end of 
February his march upon Jhansi, on the way to 
which there was a mountain-ridge with three 
passes, that formed the means of a military ad- 
vance upon Jhansi Judging that of these three 
Sir Hugh would select the pass of Narut, the 
most difficult of them all for his march, as the 
one least apt to be guarded, the rebels had barri- 
caded and blocked it up with masses of rock, 
and stationed in it the Rajah of Banpore, with a: 
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force of 8000 or 10,000 men. But Sir Hugh, 
making merely a feint of attack upen the Narnt, 
threw his real advance on the 3d of March upon 
the pass of Nudinpore, where an entrance he 
knew was most practicable, although the enemy 
occupied it m considerable force. The rebel 
sepoys who lined 14 were driven from their 
shelters and through the gorge into the village 
of Nudinpore, which they had fortified, and 
where they attempted to make a final stand, bat 
they were soon compelled to flee from it to the 
jungle, after this the forta of the passes wene 
speedily taken, and Sir Hugh Rose was master 
of the whole country between Saugor and Jhansi, 
to the east of the Betwa river 

The attack of Jhansi itself was now the grent 
object of enterprise. It was the richest city in 
Central Indaa, and one of the most culpable in 
the massacres and plunders of the rebellion, so 
that there was scarcely a house in which there 
was not some booty that had been taken from 
the English Its fortress also was strong, not 
only by its natural position, but the resources of 
art; and its walls, which were built of granite 
from sixteen to twenty feet im thickness, were 
well embrasured for cannon and loop-holed for 
musketry, while the place was defended by a 
garrison of 12,000 men, headed by a fearless. 
virago, the Ranee of Jhansi. Altogether, the 
Blege was one of the most desperate undertak- 
ings of the war, but the capture of fort and city 
was certain to be followed by the downfall of 
the rebellion in Central India. Seven flying 
camps of cavalry were established round the 
city, which was about four miles and a half in 
circumference; and as the fort could only be 
breached from the south, where it was strongly 
fortified by a ditch, mound, and wall, batteries. 
were erected against this quarter, and a heavy 
cannonade opened upon it on the 21st of March. 
But desperate was the resistance of the men of 
Jhansi, who were conscious of their crimes, and 
apprehensive of a just retribution By the 30th 
of March the defences both of city and fort were 
dismantled by the British artillery, but as the 
ammunition of the besiegers was running short, 
they resolved to attempt Jhansi by escalade. 
The assault was made on the 2d of Apml, and 
the city was successfully entered by two storm- 
ing columns, who fought their way through every 
obstacle until they met and were concentrated 
in the palace. ‘This was not effected,” says 
Su Hugh Rose in his graphic description of 
the siege, “without bloody, often hand-to-hand 
combata, One of the most remarkable of them. 
was between detachments of her majesty’s 85th 
regiment and 3d Europeans, and thirty or forty 
Velaitie sowars, the body-guard of the Ranee, in 
the palace stables under the fire of the fort. The 
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firing with matchlocks and pistols from the 
windows and loop-holes, and cutting with ther 
talwars, and from behind the doors. When 
driven in they retreated behind their horses, still 
firing, or fighting with their swords in both hands, 
till they were shot or bayoneted, strugglmmg even 
when dying on the ground to strike agam. A 
party of them remained in a room off the stables, 
whieh were on fire, tall they were half burned 
their clothes in flames, they rushed out, hacking 
at their assailants, and guarding their heads with 
their shields.” Such frantic deeds of despairing 
resistance, of which the foregomg is a specimen, 
were multiplied over the streets and buildings of 
Jhansi before 1t was taken; and it was well that 
there was nothing less than the utmost of British 
courage and firmness to confront them. When 
all was hopeless both for city and fortress, the 
Ramee gave the signal for fight, by mountmg a 
gray horse, and making off with only four atten- 
dants, with a body of British cavalry m fuil 
pursuit, and on the night after, the rebels fled 
from the fort, leaving 1t wholly defenceless, but 
not until they had lost 5000 men in the siege 
and storm. The aty was treated with more 
humanity than 1t had deserved or expected, and 
the British soldiers, after the storm had ceased, 
were to be seen everywhere sharing their rations 
of food with the wives and children of those who 
had been the murderers of their countrymen. 
After the fall of Jhansi, the capture of Calpee 
was the next enterprise to be attempted, and Sir 
Hugh Rose, directing his march in thas direction, 
encamped at Golowhe, on the Jumna, about three 
miles from Calpee, where he was attacked on the 
22d of May by the rebels, who advanced upon 
him with great spirit and confidence; but after 
a hard fight their left wing gave way, and their 
whole army was put to the rout. On the fol- 
lewing day he commenced an attack upen Calpee, 
im the form of a regular siege, expecting a stout 
resistance; but after firmg a few shots, the enemy 
teok fright and fied from the town, leavmg 1t in 
the hands of the British, who there discovered 
a subterranean magazine containing an immense 
quantity of gunpowder and cannon, which had 
been stored for the maintenance of the rebellion. 
Besides these successes, other victories which had 
been gained by Generals Roberts and Whitlock 
made Sir Hugh Rose imagine that Central India 
was now completely cleared of the rebels, and 
that there would be no further ovcasion for the 
services of his troops in that quarter. This he 
announced to them in a farewell address, in 
which he complimented them on their gallunt 
meritorious services during the arduous cam- 
paign. But his hopes were premature, for the 
war was not yet ended: the leader of the rebeis 
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at Catpee, whose name was Tantia Topee, had 
retreated before the fail of the town, and in him 
the British found the ablest and most imprac- 
tieable of all the chiefs of the rebellion. He re- 
tired to Gwalrer, the capital of Scmdia, whose 
troops he persuaded to fraternize with the rebels; 
and when the fugitives of Calpee fled, they 
joined these new alles, and drove Scindia from 
his capital to the British cantonments at Agra, 
after which they placed Rao Sahib, a nephew of 
Nana Sahib, wpon the throne of Gwalior. These 
events called Sir Hugh Rose agaan into the field; 
but before his arrival, the principal rebels and 
Tantia Topee had left Gwalior, taking with them 
ali the treasure they could find, and leaving the 
Ranee of Jhans: to abide the encounter, at the 
head of her rebels of Calpee and the mutineers 
of the troops of Scindia. Sir Hugh found them 
occupying the Moorar cantonment in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gwalior, dislodged and defeated 
them, and drove them in headlong flight into the 
capital On the 19th of June, the rebels rallied 
upon a range of heights in front of the town, 
being headed by the Ranee of Jhansi, who was 
dressed in male attire, and fought gallantly hke 
a common soldier; but they were defeated with 
the loss of twenty-seven guns, and also of their 
brave Amazonian leader, who 1s supposed to have 
fallen in the battle, as she never afterwards ap- 
peared Scindia was thus restored to his capital 
and throne, and the rebellion in Central India 
bemg now at an end, the troops of Sir Hugh Rose 
were parted imto garrisons for Jhansi, Gwalior, 
and other parts of the country 

With the fall of Lucknow, its capital, the king- 
dom of Oude might be considered as disarmed; 
and it now became necessary to determine the line 
of policy that wasto be followed out in the govern- 
ment of this dangerous and rebellious province. 
This was soon announced by Lord Canning, the 
governor-general, then at Allahabad, in a pro 
clamation which he issued on the 3d of March 
His first object, he declared, would be to reward 
those who had been steadfast in their allegiance, 
and who had aided and supported the British 
authority; and after this, the nature of the re- 
ward was announced, and the persons who were 
to enjoy it Six talookdars (land-owners) of 
Oude, including two rajahs, were named, and it 
was declared that these were henceforward to 
be the sole hereditary proprietors of the lands 
which they held when the province came under 
British rule, with such additional rewards as the 
government should judge fit to confer upon them 
—but that with these exceptions, the proprietary 
right in the soil of the province was confiscated 
to the British government, to be disposed of 
according to its own judgment. To those talook- 
dars, chiefs, and landholders, with their followers, 
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who should make submission to the chief com- 
missioner of Oude, surrendering their arms to 
him and obeying his orders, an indemnity from 
punishment should be granted, provided that 
their hands were unstained with Englsh blood 
murderously shed, but for any further indulgence 
they must throw themselves upon the justice and 
mercy of the British government. Those among 
them who should promptly come forward and sup- 
port the chief commissioner in the restoration of 
peace and order, were to have their claims of 
restitution to their mghts liberally considered; 
but those who had participated in the murder 
of Englishmen and Englishwomen were to be 
excluded from all mercy Such was the procla- 
mation sent to Sir James Outram, the chief com- 
missioner, who neither relished 1ts terms nor the 
ungracious power with which it invested bim, 
and he lost no time in writing from his camp at 
Chinhut to Lord Canning, remonstrating upon 
the impolicy of the measure. There were not, 
he declared, a dozen chiefs and landholders who 
had not participated in the rebellion, and those 
who were thus to be summarily dispossessed 
would betake themselves to their domains, and 
continue their resistance. Hitherto, he alleged, 
they had been most unjustly treated under our 
settlement operations, and hence, when the re- 
bellion was at its height, and their country over- 
run by the rebel soldiery, they had made common 
cause with the insurgents, and this being the case, 
they ought now to be treated rather as honour- 
able enemies than as rebels These, and other 
such considerations, were urged by Sir James 
Outram, but with httle effect, for although Lord 
Canning added a short clause more definite in its 
promises of restitution to those who should give 
their aid in the establishment of peace and order, 
no abatement was made to the right of wholesale 
confiscation, and the punishment of general dis- 
on. 

Had these resolutions been adopted at an 
earlier period, and when the progress of our In- 
dian conquest was in full career, they might have 
been passed without question and acted on 
without scruple. But now the case was differ- 
ent. We had almost lost our hold of India, and 
this by the severity of our rule, onginating in 
over-confidence in our power. Such was the 
general feeling at home when tidings of this 
widely-spread and all but universal rebellion in 
our eastern empire had arrived in England; and 
while reports followed of the victories which our 
arms were achieving in the East, the popular 
triumph was accompanied with the surmise that 
the rebellion had been provoked, and that justice 
must be done to India. This was manifested 
even in the India House, when the original draft 
of Lord Canning’s proclamation had arrived; and 
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a despatch, in the form of a letter from the secret 
committee of the court of directors of the Com- 
pany, was sent to his lordship, animadverting 
upon his resolutions, and enjoining their mitiga- 
tion. We had annexed the kingdom of Onde to 
our own dominion without just cause, and not- 
withstanding its past services and fidelity to our 
alhance; we had deprived it of its king, and 
imposed upon it our own rule, and administered 
its revenues, without regard to those whom the 
change had reduced from wealth and distinction 
to utter destitution. Under these circumstances 
the hostilities carried on in Oude had rather the 
character of a legitumate war than that of rebel- 
hon, and its people were to be regarded rather 
with indulgent consideration, “than made the 
objects of a penalty exceeding in extent and 
in severity almost any which has been recorded 
in history as inflicted upon a subdued nation.” 
And in conclusion they added, * We desire that 
you will mitigate 1n practice the stringent severity 
of the decree of confiscation you have issued 
against the landholders of Oude. We desire to 
see British authority in India rest upon the 
willing obedience of a contented people. there 
cannot be contentment where there is general 
confiscation.” 

But the days of the Company itself were 
already numbered, and this humane appeal was 
a graceful close to 1ts existence The great sub- 
ject of importance in parliament during the ses- 
sion of 1858 was the suppression of the rebellion 
in India, and the means of retaining the country 
under our rule, and for this even the important 
question of parhamentary reform was postponed. 
The consideration of the re-settlement and better 
government of India was brought forward by a 
motion from Mr. Vernon Smith, the president of 
the board of control, for leave to bring in a bill 
“for enabling the East India Company to raise 
money in the United Kingdom for the service 
of the government of India.” And then followed 
the question asked by Mr T. Baring, “ What 
was the government of India?” “The East 
India Company,” he added “ was supposed to be 
a dying body; who then was to have the control 
over the money? The house ought to understand 
who was to raise the money, and who were to 
spend it If the government of India were to 
be vested in the crown, India should have the 
benefit of the credit of this country.” The bull, 
reducing the loan from £10,000,000 to £8,000,000 
was passed, but still the questions were asked, 
“ ‘What was the security? What were the future 
liabilities of the consolidated fund in regard to 
the finances of India?” 

As it was now certain that measures were 
about to be introduced by ministers for altering 
the form of government in India, the Company 
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drew up a long, elaborate, and able petition to future government of India. The proposal was 
parliament, setting forth its past services and _ cagerly accepted by the ministers, and by none 
exertions for the benefit of India and the empire | more gladly than Mr. Disraeh himself, who a few 
at large, and deprecating the withdawal of their | days afterwards laid on the table of the House 
powers, and the transference of their rule into | of Commons a set of propositions which were to 
other hands. It was presented by Earl Grey to | be moved in the shape of resolutions. 

the House of Lords, and by Mr. Baring to the The settlement of the question being thus sim- 
House of Commons; but notwithstanding their | plified, the chancellor of the exchequer moved on 
appeals in its behalf, Lord Palmerston introduced | the 26thof April that the house on the 30th should 
on the 12th of February the government scheme , resolve itself into a committee, to consider the 
for the new administration of Indian rule. | foregoing resolutions. This was agreed to; but 
Against 1t Mr. Baring moved an amendment, on that day, when the house had resolved itself 
that “it is not at present expedient to lemslate , into a committee, Lord H. Vane moved a resolu- 
for the government of India.” Of the debate tion, “that the change of circumstances since the 
itself upon so important a subject, and in which | first proposal by her majesty’s late advisers to 
the personal interests of so many were at stake, transfer the government of India from the East 
it would be impossible to give within our limited India Company to the crown, renders 1t inexpe- 


range even a bare epitome, ranging as the argu- 


ments did not only over the abstract merits of ' 


the question, but the whole history of the admin- 
istration of the Company in India from its com- 
mencement tothe present hour After the debate 
had been twice adjourned, the amendment on 
the 18th was negatived by 318 to 173. In con- 
sequence of the downfall of the Palmerston ad- 
ministration, and the formation of a new govern- 
ment under the Earl of Derby, the progress of 
the question experienced a short delay; but on 
the 26th of March 1t was introduced as “the In- 
dia bill No. 2, for the transfer of the govern- 
ment of India from the East India Company to 
the crown,” the bill of Lord Palmerston, which 
was not yet abandoned, being described as No 1. 
The bill No 2 was introduced by Mr Disraeli, 
the new chancellor of the exchequer But dur- 
ing the adjournment for the Easter recess, this 
new bill was closely scrutinized, and with such 
general reprobation, that there was no hope of 
its passing into law, at least without conside- 
rable alteration. The influence of the govern- 
ment was also felt to be so seriously damaged 
by this failure, that it was thought they could 
not meet parliament again upon the subject ex- 
cept under a serious disadvantage. But from this 
dilemma they were so adroitly relieved by Lord 
John Russell, that it was supposed his interposi- 
tion was the result of a preconcerted design. As 
soon as the chancellor of exchequer had made 
his statement at the re-assembling of the house, 
announcing among other things that the second 
reading of the India bill would be proposed as 
soon as possible after the budget, Lord John an- 
nounced his proposal :—it was, that they should 
not proceed at once with the India bill of the 
government, nor with the rival bill of Lord Pal- 
merston, but to take resolutions in a committee 
of the whole house, and thus practically to obtain 
@ consultation between the queen’s ministers and 
the House of Commons on the principles of the 


dient to proceed further with legislation on the 
subject during the present session.” But so little 
was the idea of further delay relished, that the 
motion of his lordship was negatived by 447 to 37. 
The chancellor of the exchequer then moved the 
first resolution, that ‘it is expedient to transfei 
the government of India to the crown,” which was 
agreed to without a division. The second resolu- 
tion, which affirmed the expediency of providing 
that “her majesty should have and perform the 
power and duties relating to the government 
of India by one of her principal secretaries of 
state,” was also agreed to, merely substituting 
in leu of the last phrase, the words, “one of the 
responsible ministers of the crown” All at once, 
however, a crisis occurred which threatened not 
only to scatter the India bill to the winds, but 
to unseat Lord Derby’s cabinet Eaily in May, 
a copy of Lord Canning’s proclamation to the 
inhabitants of Oude was published, and this was 
quickly followed by the publication of the con- 
demnatory letter addressed by Lord Ellen- 
borough, the president of the board of control, to 
the governor-general. But the most awkward 
part of the case was, that while the proclamation 
was presented entire to the House of Commons, 
it was given with some omissions to the lords. 
Lord Ellenborough explained the causes of this 
discrepancy as originating in mere accident, but 
neither parliament nor the public would be so 
answered; and harsh as Lord Canning’s measures 
had been in the Oude affair, it was thought that 
the censures passed upon them by Lord Ellen- 
borough had been harsher still. They had not 
only condemned a public man absent at a post 
of great responsibility, and under circumstances 
of no common difficulty and peril, but by their 

publication of both documents had prejudiced 
| the question, and endangered the administration, 

who would be thought to have sanctioned this 

act of their colleague. Under such circum- 

stances, Lord Ellenborough made what expiation 
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he could by resigning office. Even. this self-de- 
voted sacrifice, however, was insufficient to allay 
the storm which continued to rage in parliament 
till the Whitsuntide recess, and from which, not 
only a change of ministry was apprehended, but 
@ reconstruction of parties, or even a dissolution 
of parlhament. But the agitators themselves be- 
came at last ashamed of the form the discussion 
had assumed, by which the subject was narrowed 
to the case of the province of Oude and the 1n- 
discreet act of Lord Ellenborough, and the ques- 
tion resumed its original aspect on the 7th of 
June when the parliament had re-assembled 

In the foregoing sketch, enough has been stated 
to show the difficulty with which the settlement 
of this important subject was attended We 
cannot even advert to the discussions that fol- 
lowed, in which every step was followed by a 
pause or a conflict all this was only commensu- 
rate with the 1mportance of the great question 
of the future government of our Indian empire, 
in which so many mistakes were to be amended 
and so many evils redressed. It was felt that 
upon the issue our dominion of the East was to 
be permanently established—that by a single 
blunder it might be lost to us for ever The 
India bill finally passed the House of Commons 
on the 8th of July, and that of the lords on the 
23d, and received the assent of the crown on 
August 2d, the last day of the session. There 
is a solemnity and vastness of meaning in the 
simple words by which the transfer 1s announced 
in the first clause of the bill, to which the gran- 
deur of the decrees of the Roman senate can pre- 
sent no parallel — 

“The government of the territories now in the 
possession or under the government of the East 
India Company, and all the powers in relation 
to government vested in or exercised by the said 
Company, in trust for her majesty, shall cease to 
be vested in or exercised by the said Company, 
and all territories in the possession or under the 
government of the said Company, and all rights 
vested, or which, 1f this act kad not been passed, 
might have been exercised by the said Company 
in relation to any territories, shall become vested 
in her majesty, and be exercised in her name; 
and for the purposes of this act, India shall 
mean the teriitories vested in her majesty ag 
aforesaid, and all territories which may become 
vested in her majesty by virtue of any such 
rights as aforesaid.” 

While these discussions were going on in the 
British parliament, the progress of the war m 
india was such as promised both a speedy and 
successful termination. A strong garrison was 
left in Lucknow to control the city and its 
neighbourhood, while a campaign was opened 
against the district of Rohilcund, to which the 
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Lucknow rebels had retired. Every fort that 
was assailed by the British was taken, and every 
enemy in the field put to the rout—and hence the 
little interest that belongs to the narrative of this. 
closing portion of the war. It reminds us of the 
monotony of the Roman armies, every advance 
of which was a conquest, and every battle a 
victory, and where a chance incident of defext. 
or disaster is welcomed by the reader as a change 
and a relief. In all these proceedings, alse, were 
to be recognized the masterly intellect and mili- 
tary skill of Sir Colin Campbell, who directed 
each movement, and who, for his able services, 
was raised to the peerage by the title of Lord 
Clyde The progress towards a general pacifica- 
tion was likewise promoted by the transference 
of the government of India to the Bntish crown, 
and the natives were induced to reverence a 
sovereign power, more especially when aggran- 
dized by remoteness and imvisibility, m prefer- 
ence te the authority of men who were present, 
and known to be subjects hke themselves. 
Accordingly, when a royal proclamatien, which 
was transmitted to India, was published by the 
governor-general on the Ist of November, it 
called forth several native addresses to the queen, 
expressive of their loyalty and attachment. 

In this proclamation 1t was announced to the 
native princes of India, that all engagements 
which had been made with them by the Com- 
pany would be scrupulously maintained and ful- 
filled, that no extension of territerial possession 
was sought, and that no aggression upon 1t should 
be tolerated, or encroachment upon that of others 
sanctioned It held itself bound to the natives. 
of our Indian territories by the same obligations 
of duty which bound it to all the other subjects 
of the Britishempire Upon the important sub- 
ject of religion, in which the rebellion had origi- 
nated, the declaration was exphet “Firmly 
relying ourselves on the truth of Christianity, 
and acknowledging with gratitude the solace of 
religion, we disclaim alike the mght and the 
desire to impose cur convictions on any of our 
subjects We declare it to be our royal will and 
pleasure that none be in anywise favoured, none 
molested or disquieted by reason of their rehgious. 
faith or observances, but that all shall ahke en- 
joy the equal and impartial protectaon of the 
law, and we do strictly charge and enjoin all 
those who may be in authority ander us, that. 
they abstain from all interference with the re- 
hgaous belief or worship of any of our subjects, 
on pain of our highest displeasure.” I¢ was 
added, that all of whatever race or creed were 
to be freely and impartially admitted to such 
offices in her majesty’s service as they were 
qualified te hold. Those who inherited lands 
were to be protected in all rights connected there- 
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with, subject to the equitable demands of the 
state, and in framing and administering the law, 
due regard was to be paid to the ancient rights, 
usages, and customs of India. With regard to 
the late rebellion, a general pardon was granted 
for past offences, except to those who had taken 
part in the murder of British subjects, or who 
had given asylum to murderers, knowing them 
to be such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
instigators 1n revolt, but in apportioning the 
penalty due to such persons, full consideration 
should be given to the circumstances under which 
they had been tempted from their allegiance. 
*To all others still in arms against the government, 
an unconditional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion 
was promised, on their return to their homes and 
peaceful pursuits, and compliance with these 
conditions before the lst day of January next. 
Having thus dealt wrth present difficulties and 
offences in the spimt of peace and conciliation, 
the proclamation thus announced the purposes 
of the new change of rule ‘“ When, by the bless- 
ing of Providence, internal tranquillity shall be 
restored, it 1s our earnest desire to stimulate the 
peaceful industry of India, to promote works of 
public utility and improvement, and to admuinis- 
ter its government for the benefit of all our 
subjects resident therein In their prosperity 
will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security, and in their gratitude our best reward 
And may the God of all power grant to us, and 
to those 1n authority under us, strength to carry 
out these our wishes for the good of our people” 
The chief difficulty that stall remained was 
the pacification of Oude, without which our gov- 
ernment of India could not be fully re-estab- 
lished, and to effect this, such decisive measures 
were adopted, as could only be justified by the 
necessity of the case, and the warlike dangerous 
spirit of the people A proclamation was issued 
by Mr. Montgomery, who had been appomted 
chief commissioner of Oude, ordering that all 
talookdars, zemindars, and native inhabitants of 
the province should deliver up to the servants 
of government at the nearest police station, 
within one month from that date, aH their can- 
non, firearms, weapons, and ammunition, under 
pain of fine and imprisonment for one year, with 
flogging; and xf a landholder, of the confiscation 
of his lands” The next step was to suppress the 
rebels who were still in the field, which was no 
such easy achievement, for they had made Oude 
their place of shelter and rallying point for their 
final stand, and were hkely to defend it with the 
fierceness of despair They had also for one of 
their chief leaders, the ex-queen of Oude, a 
woman of fearless courage and unyielding spirit, 
who issued a counter-proclamation to the people, 
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British government, and analyzing the prociama- 
tion of our sovereign, paragraph by paragraph, 
with all the shrewdness and caustic severity of a 
well-practised literary reviewer. The winter 
campaign was opened in November, and the 
Oude chieftains surrendered their hill-forts, or 
were driven from them after a short and useless 
resistance. One of these forts was Shunker- 
pore, which Bainie Madhoo, an insurgent chief, 
held out agamst the approach of Lord Clyde 
The commander-in-chief ordered him to surren- 
der unconditionally, promising that in this case 
he should have no cause to repent of his submis- 
sion, and to this, Bainie Madhoo returned for 
answer the followimg curious proposal —“TIf the 
government will continue the settlement with 
me, 1 will turn out my father. He 1s on the 
part of Biryjies Kuddr, but I am loyal to the 
British government, and I do not wish to be 
ruined for my father’s sake” In justice however 
it must be owned, that this unfilial tender was 
only a feint, for on the following night the chief 
abandoned the fort with all his followers, and 
outstripped the pursuit that was sent after him. 
This unexpected surrender of the fort of 
Shunkerpore, for the reduction of which the 
whole British force had been concentrated, 
enabled Lord Clyde to separate his army into 
divisions for the prosecution of the war on every 
side, and such success attended all his operations, 
that the rebels, everywhere beaten, had no re- 
source except to surrender, or betake themselves. 
to the hills of Nepaul, where little else than a 
churlish welcome and precarious shelter awaited 
them Thither Nana Sahib was driven after a 
ruinous defeat, te become an outcast and a hunted 
fugitive, and to this quarter also his brother, 
Bala Rao, betook himself, after attemptmg a 
final stand, in which his troops were beaten and 
dispersed, almost without resistance Thus, with 
the close of the year, the rebellion in Oude, its last 
stronghold, had terminated, and an army, origi- 
nally numbering 150,000, been routed and dis- 
persed with comparatively little loss to the vir- 
tors Resistance indeed continued to be made, 
but 1t was the hopeless resistance of broken bands 
and fugitive chiefs, lurking among the fastnesses. 
of Nepaul, beyond the British dommuons, and 
urged by hunger or revenge, and with every 
attempt ther numbers were diminished and 
their range circumscribed, so that what had 
lately been armies, were little more than troops 
of brigands, whose outrages the nearest military 
station was strong enough to suppress The 
British empire was re-established in India upon 
a basis more august and imposing than before; 
let us hope that it will also prove more authori- 
tative and enduring, and that the change from the 
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be conjoined with that parental solicitude and 
clemency on the one side, which is the source of 
loyalty and filial affection on the other. May 
the people of Hindoostan be no longer mere 
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thralls and aliens, but Bricish subjects in reality 
as well as in name. May the cruelties of con- 
quest and the iniquities of usurpation be cancelled 
and forgot in a happy futurity for India! 


CHAPTER XXIIIL—HISTORY OF RELIGION. 
A.D. 1830—1858. 


Difficulties in writing the history of religion as 1t now exists—Political history of the Church of England in the 
present day—Hostality of dissenters to the Established church—Their petition for 1ts dis-establishment—Their 
petition to deprive the bishops of their share in the government—Petitions to admit the dissenters to university 
honours and privileges—Petation of the dissenters against church-ratee—Extenmon of the means of spiritual 
instruction—Trial on the Lady Hewley bequeste—Decision of the House of Lords on the subject—General 
alarm at the aggresmons of Popery—England divided into sees by the pope—Precarious condition of the 
principle of church establishment-—-Demand for the revival of convocation—Ongin of Puseyism—Ita progress 
and Popish tendencies—The Oxford tracts—Opposition to Puseyiam by the Archbishop of Canterbury— 
Defeat of Puseyism in the trial of Mr. Gorham—Doctrines of Puseyism—lIts claims in behalf of the apostolic 
succession, and efficacy of the sacraments—The Plymouth Brethren—Origin and progress of the sect—Their 
creed, form of worship, and polity—Bezmning of the Row heresy in Scotland—lIts transplantation mto 
England and adoption by Mr. Irving—Its fanatical manifestations—Its final transition into the ‘‘Apostolic 
Cathohe Church”—lIts creed, government, and forms of worship—The Mormons or Latter-day Saints—Onigin 
of the sect—Their creed—Theair form of church government—Interest attached to Scotland in the religious 
history of this period—Growing increase of the Evangelical party in the Scottish church—General awakening 
of the public mind to its religious mghts—The Vuluntary controversy in Scotland—Overtures from the 
Evangelical party against patronage 1n the presentation of church-hvings—Contest between the Evangelical 
and Moderate parties on the subject—The veto-law proposed in the General Assembly—Its conditions—lIts 
establishment mm the Scottish church—Rapid progress of church exténsion—Opposition of patronage to the 
veto—Commencement of the conflict at Auchterarder—The trial removed from the church tribunal to the 
Court of Session—Decision given against the church—Simular case of Lethendy—Recusancy of the Strathbogie 
presbytery to the award of the General Assembly—Consummation of their resistance—Their deposition by the 
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HE history of the national church 
during the present period may be 
briefly summed up. Thuis brevity, 
although partly owing to the pau- 
city of events that occurred during 





necessary on account of the wideness with which 
the knowledge of them 18 diffused throughout 
every class of society, and the vividness and 


distinctness with which they are remembered. , 


They are part and parcel of the existence of the 
present generation, and of them every reader 
can be an historian to himself. To touch, there- 
fore, on but a few of them, however lightly, is 
enough to recall the subject to his own thoughts 
in all its amplitude and completeness. This 
brevity, however, is most of all demanded by 
the nature of the events themselves, which being 


still so recent, have rather the character of ex-. 


these thirty years, is still more | 


periments awaiting their issue, than actions of 
which the character may be judged by their 
results. A generation, or even a whole century 
may have to pass away, before they can be tested 
by their full development. 

In that department of the subject which may 
be called the political history of the church, the 
first circumstance that arrests our notice is the 


| open and systematic hostility displayed by the 


dissenters against the Establishment, which they 
no longer recognized as the church of the nation, 
or deserving of the exclusive patronage and sup- 
port of the state. The different classes of dissent 
were now sufficiently numerous and powerful to 
offer such a manifestation, and make their argu- 
ments heard; and however they might differ 
upon their several theological distinctions, they 
found, in this opposition to the Established 
church, a bond of common union, as well as the 


GRAND DURBAR AT CAWNPORE, AFTER THE 
INDIAN MUTINY. 


The mutiny. being now practically at an end, the governor- 
general, Lord Canning, sought to establish the peace by a tour 
through the provinces. At the principal stations he invited the 
loyal chiefs to grand durbars or levees, where they were received 
with due magnificence, and presented with badges of honour in 
recognition of their services during the rebellion. The most 
imposing of these ceremonies was the Grand Durbar held at 
Cawnpore in November, 1859. The great tent was lined with 
yellow, and when the governor-general and all his officers had 
assembled the vaned and brillant uniforms made a splendid 
spectacle. Each of the mvited rajahs offered his obeisance to 
the Viceroy, and presented a gift to the Queen, and in return 
they had chains of honour fastened on their necks, but only in 
the case of the Rewah rajah was thes honour bestowed by Lord 
Canning personally Altogether this great ceremony demon- 
strated to the natives of India that the Sepoy rebellion was 
suppressed, and the authority of the Queen again established 
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means of displaying their own weight and im- | 
portance, which had hitherto been too little re- 
nized. In 1834, therefore, the conflict com | 
enced, by numerous petitions from different | 
bodies of dissenters to parliament against the 
exclusive privileges of the church, and praying 
for its total dis-establishment. But so bold a de- 
mand was premature; it roused the whole church 
party into alarm and active opposition, and such 
a shower of counter-petitions in favour of the 
eburch succeeded, that dissenterism was out-voted 
and silenced. It was only, however, that the 
mode of onset should be exchanged for others less 
obtrusive; and the next attempt was against the 
dignitaries of the church, who were to be deprived 
of their power in the state and their place in 
parliament. The great fabric of the national 
church was thus to be displaced stone by stone, 
instead of being thrown down by a single attack 
This mode of eversion was commenced in the 
same year by a motion of Mr. Rippon in the 
House of Commons, “to relieve the archbishops 
and bishops of the Established church from their 
legislative and judicial duties in the House of 
Peers.” It was a gentle, unsuspected approach 
to the full measure of dis-establishment; and 
although it was out-voted by 125 against 58, yet 
the largeness of the minority was full of promise 
to the assailants, and encouraged them to go 
onward in their warfare. 

Another ground of umbrage with the dissent- 
ers, was the exclusive possession which the Es- 
tablished church maintaimed in the universities, 
in which none of their party, however learned, 
could compete for the literary distinctions they 
had merited, without subsembing their adher- 
ence to the Establishment. The removal of this 
disqualifying distinction was the next attempt 
of the dissenters, who got up numerous petitions 
for the removal of the test requiring them to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles before they could 
take degrees in the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge As they had a considerable party 
within the colleges themselves, they endeavoured 
to have their application backed by petitions 
to the same effect from the universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge; and they were so successful that 
from the latter a petition subscribed by sixty-three 
graduates and office-bearers was sent, craving for 
the abolition of “every religious test exacted from 
members of the university, before they proceed 
to degrees, whether of bachelor, master, or doctor 
in arts, law, and physic.” The motion, when in- 
troduced into parliament, was withdrawn, but 
leave was given to bring in a bill to that effect. 
The bill was passed in the commons, but rejected 
on the second reading in the lords, while the 
debates in both houses were sufficiently charac- 
terized, not only by abundance of classical zeal 
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on either side, but also of political and religious 
rancour. The friends of the church were as keen 
for the old-established privileges of the univer- 
sities as they had been for those of the bishops. 
To soothe the dissenters for their defeat in a 
measure which they had so much at heart, and 
n which the justice of their claim was s0 appa- 
rent, a ministerial bill was introduced to relieve 
them from the burden of church-rates; but un- 
fortunately this ill-concerted plan only deepened 
their resentment In the ways and means for 
making up the deficiency they would not only 
have to pay their share, but assent to the justice 
of the rate itself, which formed the ground of 
their opposition. They had declared from the 
beginning that the connection between church 
and state was un-Christian and sinful, and there- 
fore, in the present case, they would not pay a 
farthing, either directly or indirectly, to uphold 
a church establishment—it was with them a 
matter of conscience, and not a mere question 
about the saving of money. Another plan of 
conciliation similar in character had the same 
result It was an attempt to gratify the dis- 
senters by a ministerial bill allowing them to 
celebrate the marriage ceremony in their own 
chapels, instead of being obliged to repair to the 
parish churches, but as 1t still required the banns 
to be proclaimed in the parish churches, the dis- 
senters naturally refused even thus far to recog- 
nize and acknowledge any paramount authority 
in the Establishment. In the following year this 
difficulty was happily got md of by Mr. Peel’s 
bill, which, in the case of dissenters, dispensed 
with the proclamation of banns, making the at- 
testation of a magistrate, before whom the parties 
should appear, to be sufficient for the purpose. 
The non-payment of church-rates was the next 
subject on which the church was ta be in conflict 
with dissenterism This was no doubt an attrac- 
tive doctrine for many who cared hittle for the 
distinctions of creeds and sects, by which pay- 
ment could be withheld and money saved upon 
purely conscientious principles; and accordingly, 
mn several large towns, especially in Sheffield and 
Manchester, the payment of church-rates had 
ceased, while the law was insufficient to enforce 
it. To meet this deficiency in time to come, and 
especially to conciliate the dissenters, a plan was 
proposed in 1837 by Mr. Spring Rice, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer. It was, to take the 
whole property of the bishops, deans, and chap- 
ters out of their hands, and consign it to the 
guardianship of a commission, by whose manage- 
ment such improvement might be effected, that 
after these dignitaries were sufficiently paid, 
enough would be saved for the purposes of church- 
rates. It was no wonder if at such a proposal 
the hierarchy were indignant: it would not only 
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«ommence a spelidtion of the church that might 
goon unchecked, but reduce its chief functaon- 
arises to a state of pupilage that would lower 
them m the eyes of the community at large. 
Accordingly, an the lorda, the prelates, with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury at their head, pro- 
tested earnestly agaanai the proposal, which, after 
a very animated debate, was defeated. That such 
2 proposal, however, should have been made, and 
from such a quarter, was proof of the eritical 
position of the state church, and the progress 
that had been made by 1ts opponents. 

After this there was a temporary lull in the 
sonflict between the two great parties, and in the 
anterval a measure of general benefit was brought 
forward, upon which all parties could be in full 
accordance. It was the extension of the means 
of spiritual instruction, which were still found 
to have fallen greatly short of the mcrease of the 
population. The subject was brought before the 
House of Commons in 1843 by Sir Robert Peel; 
and he proposed a reljef of the evil by the en- 
dowment of additi ministers, and the aug- 
mentation of small hvings, to the ameunt m all 
of £48,000 per annum. From what source this 
money was to be raised was a tickhsh question, 
considering the jealousy with which every grant 
to the church was watched; but for this difficulty 
Sir Robert had so carefully provided, that his 
plan was received with general acquiescence. 
He proposed that the sum m question should be 
derived, partly from the retrenchments which 
had been made upon the large or superftuous 
jivings im the ehurch, and partly from Queen 
Anne’s bounty for the augmentation of small 
divings. The annual sum of £48,000, it was ac- 
knowledged, bore but a small proportion to the 
necessity of the case, and the purpose to be ac- 
complished; but it was anticipated that this 
government movement would have the effect of 
atimulating private and individual benevolence, 
as had been the case in the government grant for 
eburch extension, by which the origmal sum 
might be more than dowbled. Sir Robert Peel’s 
proposal was passed with cordsal unanmnity. 

In the following year the dissenters entered 
omee more inte the field, amd with a grievance 
which was generally thought deserving of redress. 
At the close of the seventeenth century, and 
before the Puritan spirit of England had departed 
or merged into new forma, Lady Hewley had be- 
queathcd several benefactions to chapels of Cal- 
vinistic Indepemdenta, for the comfortable main- 
tenance of their ministers in all time coming. But 
the Calviniem of these chapels had slowly and 
insensibly dwimdled imto Socinianism, and Uni- 
tarian instead of Calvinistie preachers occupied 
their palpite, and availed themselves without 
acruple of tthose comfortable endowments which 
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dad been laft for the support of a very different 
kind of imstruction. The period, however, for 
such passive endurance had gone by; the awek- 
ening of the different religious communities, 
which had been going on during the egrher part 
of this century, had roused both Presbyterians 
and Independents to a sense of their duties and 
their interests; and they found that their best- 
endowed charges were occupied by ‘clergymen 
who, under the orthodox name of Presbyterians, 
inculeated the doctrines of Amus and Socinus, 
There could be also no mistake about the matter, 
as the tenets of these heresiarchs were boldly 
preached without concealment or reservation. A 
prosecution ‘was accordimgly commenced for the 
dislodgment of these pastors, and the recovery 
of the endowments to the purposes of the onginal 
founder; but the difficulty of arraigning a heresy, 
and the proverbial delays of the law, together 
with the sanction derived from the prescriptive 
right of poasession, were so greatly in favour of 
the occupants, that after fourteen years of litiga- 
tion, they still ‘held their places. Nothing less 
than an act of parlament could decide the con- 
troversy, and accordingly, m 1844, a bill was 
brought wnto the House of Lords by the lord- 
chancellor, for “ confirming the possession of re- 
hgious endowments in the hands of dissenters,” 
while the specrfic object was to ascertain to which 
of the two contending parties Lady Hewley’s 
bequests rightly belonged. To settle all such 
cases for the present, and prevent their recurrence 
m future, the bill proposed to vest the property 
belonging to voluntary endowments of dissenting 
chapels in the hands of that community by which 
it had been held for the preceding twenty years. 
In favour of this measure it was argued that sects 
changed ther forms and opinions through lapse 
of time, so that 1t was often difficult after half a 
century to identify them, and that a twenty 
years’ possession was in such doubtful cases the 
best right of occupancy. By such a conclusion 
the purpose of the original donor was nothing, 
and the difference between the creeds of Calvin 
and Socinus a thing too mimute to be detected’ 
Notwithstandimg a very keen opposition in both 
houses, the bill was passed by a large majority, 
and the endowed churches became the property 
of the present occupants. The dissenters were 
indignant at such a conclusion, and denounced 
it as a measure for givmg undue favour and poli- 
tical support to the Unitarians. 

These contentions between the two chief por- 
tions of Engish Protestantism might have been 
carried to greater lengths, and attended with 
mere deplorable results, had it not been for 
the aggressions and advance of their common 
enenry, Brt since the passing of Catholic eman- 
cipation, which the Papists of Britain had ac- 
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septed as only the first of a series of eances- 
sions, their demands had become more exorbi- 
tant, and ther pretensions more mrenacing than 
ever, winle government having committed itself 
in the first instance by yielding, was obliged 
to comtinue in the same course of conmlation 
Such was especially the case in 1845, when Sir 
Robert Peel brought forward his bill in parha- 
ment fer the endowment of the Maynooth col- 
lege. The demand was a signal to all classes of 
Protestants to forget for a while their mnor 
differences, and unite against the eommon dan- 
ger; and accordingly churchman and dissenter 
met on one common field, and agitated against 
the measure with equal cordiality But strong 
though they were in their union, they were un- 
able to withstand the progress of that concilia- 
tory spirit which was now the great pohtical 
principle of the day, backed also as it was by 
some of ‘the best of both parties, who measured 
the amns of Popery by the standard of ther own 
moderation and sense of justice. The Maynooth 
grant was therefore passed, the particulars of 
winch have been detailed m a preceding chapter; 
and as a state endowment of Popery, it remained 
a fraitful ground for oppesition and protest, on 
which all other classes of religionists could be at 
ome. Accordingly, the subject has continued to 
be a theme of parlamentary overture and popu- 
lar petition to the present hour. 

But if anything could tend to reconcile church- 
men and dissenters, and make them forgetful for 
a while of their mutual feuds, 1t was the great 
Popish aggression of 1850 In this case, the 
Roman conclave, forgetful of its wonted caution, 
and trustmg too much in the conciliatory spirit 
of our government, ventured to parcel out Eng- 
land into twelve Popush episcopal sees, as if the 
kmgdom had already been wholly recovered to 
the spiritual domimon of Rome. This was a 
home appeal to the state itself, and to the politi 
cal forbearance upon the subject of religious 
@ifferences on which our statesmen had placed 
wach confidence it was a sudden flash of hght- 
ning by which the gulf was revealed, towards 
which they had been so contentedly marchmg 
Jt was now time both for religionists and poli- 
tacians to umite when church and state alike 
were thus rudely assailed, and our civil as well 
as rehgious bberties proscmbed by one and the 
wzame Papal bull. Accordingly, as if 1t had been 
an affair of yesterday, we can vividly remem- 
der the universal national indignation that was 
roused at the msult—the cordiality with which 
every class, party, and sect arrayed themselves 
as one compact Protestant phalanx against 1 
—and the lubricous softness and dexterity with 
which Popery receded, and wound itself ont of 
its dangerous position. But is the attempt con- 
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clusively abandemed? Qr does the infallible 
church relinquish a elaim which she has once 
advanced, and attempted to reduce to action? 
These are questions that still continue to agitate 
the heart of Bntaeh Protestantism; and if they 
can only make xt more wary of future danger, 
and more anxious for the cultivation of a spirit 
of Christan union among its own discordant 
members, this frustrated attempt of Romish 
usurpation will yet prove one of the best of 
national benefits to Bntain 

Amidst the rapid increase of dissenterism, and. 
its growing hostihty to establishments, an ap- 
prehension had been growmg dumng the present 
period that the bond of connection between church 
and state would at no very distant period be dis- 
solved But this was a consummation which the 
friends af the Established church could not con- 
template without alarm, and to avert it every 
expedient was suggested, while not a few had 
been adopted. This was mantfested in a more 
tolerant and conciliatory sprit towards the dis- 
senters; the stricter lives of the clergy, and a 
more careful discharge of their duties; the re- 
trenchment of the ngher salanes of the church, 
and the increase of the means of spiritual instruo- 
tion But still it was felt as if these remedies 
were 1n vain—as 1f the inundation was still ad- 
vancing that would sweep away the barners af 
state protection, and reduce all parties of religion 
to one common level. Among the various expe- 
dents suggested for the protection of the church 
@ very common ane was that of Convocation, in 
which the clergy assembled should meet, not im 
empty form as hitherto, but for permanent sit- 
tings, and wrth full power to legislate for the 
ehurch in whatever its interests were concerned. 
But this wnperrum in umperro was too terrible 
for statesmen to contemplate; rt would he a 
meeting before which even the “ omnzpotence of 
parliament” would stand rebuked, and 1n no long 
tame might grow into a conclave as irresponsible 
and arbitrary as that of Rome itself. Nor were 
even the most anxious of the clergy less averse 
to such a measure. Independently of the anvi- 
dious positron in which it would place them with 
relation to the state on one hand and the com- 
munity on the other, it would revive imto fresh 
vigour all that contrariety of opmion and all 
those controversies which had prevailed in the 
church since the days of Elizabeth. Notwith- 
standing these considerations, Lord Redesdale 
ventured in 1851 to introduce into the House of 
Lords a motion for the “ renewal of the synodical 
action of the church by the revival of comvoca- 
tion” As might be expected, the proposal had 
mot the slightest chance against the arguments 
that were brought against it, and it failed ac- 


wordingly. The Arebhishop of Canterbury spoke 
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the mind of the more considerate of the clergy | not by tracts alone that the principles of this 


on this occasion. He feared that such a revival 
of convocation would only revive dissension and 
controversy. If the assembling of convocation, 
he added, were to end in reconciling some con- 
flicting rubrics, or in supplying the deficiencies of 
others, the result would be little worth the cost. 
Thus far you would disappoint; go farther and 
you would excite. In stating the superior ad- 
vantages of the Church of England as it now 
existed, his grace also said that during the last 
thirty years it had founded a thousand new 
parishes at home, and established twenty new 
episcopal sees in our colonies abroad. 

But even more dangerous than the avowed 
antagonism of Popery and the hostile attacks of 
dissenterism, was the rise of a party within the 
church itself that divided the best of its members, 
and threatened to rend the whole fabric asunder. 
We allude to that innovation which, under the 
name of Tractarianism or Puseyism, had its 
origin about the commencement of the present 
period; which continued to grow from year to 
year in strength, numbers, and umportance, and 
which attracts notice and excites alarm even at 
the present hour. 

The divisions of Protestantism so prevalent in 
England, the land of universal toleration, had 
tended from the beginning to unsettle the faith 
of the weak or the inquiring, and throw them 
into that state of uncertainty in which an infal- 
hble church 1s welcomed as a relief. But although 
Popery was at hand to receive them, they recoiled 
from such an alternative, well knowing the price 
it exacted and the odium to which it would sub- 
ject them, so that the conversions from the 
Church of England to that of Rome had hitherto 
been few and of small account. While matters 
were in this condition, a body of clergymen at 
Oxford, with Dr. Pusey, professor of Hebrew in 
the university, at their head, began to publish a 
series of pamphlets, under the title of “ Tracts 
for the Times,” which were continued at short 
but irregular intervals until 1841; and as these 
productions were written by men of high name, 
and were distinguished by great learning, talent, 
and eloquence, they arrested attention, and were 
very widely circulated. The opmions which at 
first they announced were sufficiently startling; 
but as they went onward, they increased in bold- 
ness, and inculcated a creed that was neither 
Protestantism nor Popery, but a compound of 
both, laying claim alternately to the independ- 
ence of the former and the infallibility of the 
latter. During the eight years of their continu- 
ance, ninety of these tracts appeared, and a party 
in the church was formed, which, under the 
name of Tractarians, Anglo-Catholics, or Pusey- 
ites, was numbered by thousands. But it was 


new creed were inculcated: they were also illus- 
trated by novels, by poems, by poetry and archi- 
tecture—by every means that could convey them 
into high places, and make them alluring to all 
who were of refined taste and sensitive tempera- 
ment, The progressive growth of the system, 
its character under its full development, and the 
modes by which it was recommended, were no- 
thing more, perhaps, than an undesigned and un- 
calculated result, but had it been a crafty device 
of the Jesuits themselves to bring back souls by 
whatever means to Rome, it would have been 
accounted a masterpiece of Jesuitism For how- 
ever alluring 1t was at first, and however com- 
plete in appearance, it was soon discovered by 
many of its converts to be only a compromise, 
and having gone thus far, they felt as 1f consist- 
ency required them to complete the journey. It 
became accordingly a sort of half-way house, in 
which the pilgrims made only a temporary so- 
journ; and the numbers that went onward from 
it to Popery, both among the clergy and laity, 
caused this to be regarded as an inevitable result, 
The eyes of the public were opened, and an outcry 
so loud was raised against the movement that an 
answer was necessary, and in 1839, Dr Pusey, 
in a letter to the Bishop of Oxford which he 
published, endeavoured to show that the doc- 
trines of the tracts had no such tendency, being 
fitted rather to check the progress of ultra-Pro- 
testantism, than support the cause of Popery. 
But the contrary of this continued to be mani- 
fested by the numerous secessions to Romanism, 
which were still on the increase, and the young 
students designed for the church who had em- 
braced Anglo-Catholicism, felt that they could 
not take orders by subscribing the Thirty-nine 
Articles consistently with their present opinions. 
This was bringing matters to too conclusive an 
issue, and to satisfy the conscientious misgivings 
of such persons, Mr Newman published Tract 
90 of the series, in which he endeavoured to 
prove that an Anglo-Catholic might subscribe 
the Thirty-nine Articles without any religious 
inconsistency. But it was an attempt to prove 
too much, the university condemned the tract; 
and public feeling was so strong that the series 
was discontinued. Mr Newman himself also 
refuted his own statements, and showed the 
impossibility of such a compromise, by seceding 
in 1845 to the Church of Rome, an example 
which was followed in the course of a few months 
by a considerable number of the clergymen of 
the Church of England, whom the tracts had 
infected with the doctrines of the new Oxford 
school. 

It was now too late to deny or conceal the 
Romish tendencies of Puseyism, and accordingly 
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from this period those who held such opinions 
and still retained their livings adopted a more 
open course of action. Not satisfied with preach- 
ing the doctrines, they also introduced the forms 





Rev Dr Posty —From a print entitled a Recollection. 


of Popery, and lighted candles upon the altars; 
bowing before the cross and using the sign of it, 
the intonation of the church service, and preach- 
ing 1n a surplice were introduced, under the plea, 
either that they were part and parcel of the 
earliest and purest period of our Reformation, 
or that they were in themselves decent and edify- 
ing, and conformable to the general practice of 
Christendom. Moreover, in the repairing of old 
churches and the building of new, a devout, 
scrupulous adherence was manifested to the pe- 
culiarities of medieval religious architecture, and 
no building was regarded as the house of God 
unless it was a gospel of stone and lime—a 
revival of the devotional structures, with their 
quaint allegorical ornaments, that had taught the 
eyes of the people of England in the days of the 
earliest Plantagenets These were starthng in- 
novations; but the remissness of the prelates had 
been still more strange, for they either had looked 
on 10 utter silence or protested against them in 
little more than a whisper. But in 1845, when 
the evil had grown to a height, and toleration was 
no longer a virtue, the Archbishop of Canterbury 
issued a letter to the clergy and laity of his pro- 
vince, requesting them to beware of introducing 
changes without the general acquiescence of the 
people, and warning them of the risk of division 
from any such attempts. A check was the con- 
sequence; but, owing to the gentle style of the 
letter, the interruption was only partial and tem- 
porary—the tide rallied and returned in full 
strength; and not only several congregations in 
Voi, IV 
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the country, but some of the richer ones in Lon- 
don, adopted those Anglo-Catholic practices which 
the Primate of all England had condemned. 

A more decisive stand, originating in a per- 
sonal grievance, was made in 1847. In that year 
Mr. Gorham had been presented to the living of 
Brampford-Speke, induction to which was refused 
him by the Bishop of Exeter, because in a length- 
ened examination, chiefly on the subject of bap- 
tism, he had refused to assent to the doctrine of 
baptismal regeneration. Mr. Gorham appealed 
to the court of archives, but there the prelate’s 
decision was confirmed, upon which the case was 
transferred to the judicial committee of the privy 
council, who, after considerable delay and dis- 
cussion, reversed, at the beginning of 1850, the 
decision of the inferior court. This was a dis- 
couraging blow to the Anglo-Catholics, and a 
large secession followed, so that during that and 
the following year, nearly one hundred clergy- 
men abandoned the church and went over to the 
Romish communion. Previously, the example of 
the Church of Scotland at the Disruption had 
awoke among them the inquiry as to how far civil 
authority, and especially the right of the crown, 
extended in ecclesiastical matters and the govern- 
ment of the church, but the question assumed 
double vigour 1n consequence of this decision in 
the case of Mr. Gorham Hence the motion for 
the revival of convocation and the exercise of 
synodical action made in the House of Lords in 
1851, of which mention has been already made. 
The supremacy of the sovereign as head of the 
English church is still the subject of Puseyite 
controversy, and while this party are opposed to 
it, they feel that by remaining in the church 
they acknowledge that supremacy, and expose 
themselves to the charge of inconsistency. This 
they endeavour to avoid by declaring that their 
submission is under the saving clause “as far as 
is permitted by the law of Chnst” But the law 
knows no such exception, and allows of no mental 
reservations, and a royal edict would give them 
no alternative but submission or secession. In 
the meantime the controversy still goes onward, 
and the party is increasing in numbers and in 
boldness; but as fast as accessions are made to 
it the increase is balanced by an equal proportion 
of members who leave its equivocal communion 
for that of Rome. 

Of the doctrines of the Anglo-Catholics, as 
they are given in the Oxford tracts and num- 
erous publications of the party, a short sketch 
will suffice. Their avowed aim was to bring 
back the Protestant church both in doctrine and 
practice to a complete harmony with Scripture 
and the Anti-Nicene fathers, and reject every- 
thing which had accumulated since the first 
Nicean council in ap 325 Here, therefore, 
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Scripture alone was not recognized as the test 
and standard of religious truth : on the contrary, 
early tradition was admitted as an equal autho- 
rity; and instead of conceding the right of pri- 
vate interpretation to every individual, they 
bound him to receive the meaning of Scripture 
~olely as it was held, or said to be held, during 
the first three centuries of Christianity. ‘“Catho- 
he tradition,” as one of the tracts explains it, 
“teaches revealed truth. Scripture proves it; 
Scripture 1s the document of faith, tradition the 
witness of 1t; the true creed is the Catholic in- 
terpretation of Scripture, or scripturally proved 
tradition, Scripture by itself teaches mediately 
and proves decisively; tradition by itself proves 
negatively and teaches positively; Scripture and 
tradition taken tegether are the jomt rule of 
faith.” In this way, as only the learned in 
theology have access to tradition, the clergy would 
exclusively become the authoritative exponents 
of Scripture, and dictators of the popular faith. 
In this way, also, from such a remote. unsatis- 
factory, and contradictory source, the germ of 
every subsequent corruption in the Christian 
church can be easily derived, whether for ritual 
or doctrine As the clergy were to be invested 
with such extraordinary power, 1t was neces- 
sary to find for them a divine commission ; 
and this was done by the doctrine of aposto-' 
lical succession. ‘Our ordinations,” says Dr. 
Hook, “descend in an unbroken line from Peter 
and Paul, the apostles of circumcision and of the 
Gentiles. These great apostles successively or- 
dained Linus, Cletus, and Clement, Bishops of 
Rome; and the apostolical succession was regu- 
larly continued from them to Celestine, Gregory, : 
and Vitalianus, who ordained Patrick bishop of 
the Insh, and Augustine and Theodore for the , 
English. And froin those times an uninterrupted 
series of valid ordinations has carried down the 
apostolical succession 1n our churches to the pre- 
sent day. Theres not a bishop, priest, or deacon 
among us who may not, if he please, trace his 
spiritual descent from Peter and Paul.” 
this revival of the doctrine of apostolical succes- 
sion, which ecclemastical history fails to estab- 
lish, and which the wisest and most learned of 
our churchmen had gladly abandoned, the cleri- 
cal claims to an authoritative right in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture was established, to the full 
satisfaction of Puseyism, while all other churches, 
except the Greek, the Roman, and the English, 
were thrown down to the level of mere schisms, 
and branded as heretical. 

Another great source of clerical authori.y was 
the power of the sacraments as inculcated by the 
Anglo-Catholic teachers. The efficacy of these 
sacraments to procure divine grace and insure 
salvation was inherent, they alleged, in them- 
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selves; but to possess this efficacy, they must be 
administered by a priest who could lay claim to 
the apostolical succession. Thus the eucharist, 
when administered by the hand of such a clergy- 
man, was in itself a communication of every 
spiritual benefit, which, if given by another, 
would only be an unmeaning ceremony or a 
downright profanation. But to invest the euchar- 
ist with this mysterious power, 1t was necessary 
for Puseyism to have recourse to the doctrine of 
transubstantiation ; and this accordingly was 
done by the Oxford tractarians at an early stage 
of the controversy. They boasted of their church 
as being the sole depository of the body of Christ 
to his people, and Dr. Pusey alluded to their clergy 
as “‘intrusted with the awful privilege of making 
the body and blood of Christ.” This, however, was 
felt to be dangerous language in a Protestant 
church, and from clergymen holding its appoimt- 
ments,so that a phraseology was adopted, by which 
the doctrine might be rendered less specific and 
repulsive. Accordingly, they stated that the body 
of Christ inthe sacrament, although really present, 
is so only spiritually and after a transcendental 
manner, and not with the material qualities of a 
body, or with “ bones and sinews,” as the Council of 
Trent has asserted. But disguise the subject as 
they might by obscure words and unintelligible 
distinctions, their sacrament was a mass 1n which 
the real presence was contained, and to which 
the power of salvation was attmbuted. Another 
doctrine of Puseyism in connection with the 
sacraments, was that of baptismal regeneration, 


_in which the graces bestowed by the “baptism 


of the Spirit” are attributed to that which is ad- 
ministered by water “Whosoever has been 
baptized,” says one of the tracts on this subject, 
“was thereby incorporated into Chmnst.” “Our 
life in Christ Jesus begins, when we are by bap- 
tism made members of Christ and children of 
God” ““ Baptism 1s the channel through which 
God bestows justification, and faith 1s the quality 
through which we receive it.”? 

Such were the principal doctrines of Puseyism 
as the system continued to expand, until it 
touched so closely the confines of Popery, that 
it was difficult to distinguish where the one 
ended and the other commenced; and in this 
manner a preparation was made for the absorp- 
tion of a passive and negative system of belief 
into one that was active and positive But while 
so learned and so logical a creed was rising into 
existence in the halls of Oxford, the seat of Greek 
erudition, patristic study, and medieval taste, 
another, equally remarkable but for its opposite 
qualities of simplicity and nakedness, was com- 
mencing its existence in the illiterate seaport 
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town of Plymouth. We allude to the sect who, 
‘in consequence of the locality in which they first 
appeared, are known by the name of the Ply- 
mouth Brethren. This was in 1830, and in 
twenty years they had so greatly increased, that 
they numbered 132 places of worship, and 6000 
or 7000 adherents. This indeed gives but a 
small proportion for each congregation, but the 
smallness of these congregational groups can be 
accounted for by the character of their simple 
polity, which is favourable to the assembling of 
little communities for social worship, rather than 
crowds for an imposing ritual, and the allure- 
ments of well-trained eloquence In doctrine, 
the Plymouth Brethren hold several of those ex- 
treme opinions which were so prevalent among 
some of the sectaries during the period of the 
Commonwealth All articles, creeds, and con- 
fessions they regard as a denial of the suffici- 
ency of Scripture, a regular ministry and an 
established ritual they denounce as a refusal of 
the all-sufficient guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
All believers, they allege, are a spiritual priest- 
hood, and every brother who possesses the gift 
of preaching 1s not only authorized, but also 
bound to exercise it for the edification of the 
church. In their meetings, therefore, any one 
who believes himself prompted by the Spirit may 
freely address the assembly, and should any one 
conceive himself so gifted as to devote himself 
exclusively to preaching, he must do it on his 
own spiritual responsibility, and exercise his 
Office without appointment or ordination. Being 
thus independent of a regular ministry, the sac- 
raments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
administered among them by lay brethren, and 
the last is observed among them once a week. 
As may be expected from the foregoing account, 
their idea of a Christian church is not that of an 
ecclesiastical organization, but a religious union 
and brotherhood—a body united under one spi- 
ritual head With this simple polity, which re- 
sembles that of the Quakers, they combine cer- 
tain practical doctrines which, under a vitiated 
state of society, would be certain to lead to un- 
happy practical results. They allege, that as all 
true believers have been delivered by Christ from 
the law as a rule of life, the preaching of the law 
to such is worthless legalism, and a denial of that 
perfect work by which Christ has made his 
people free They also maintain that, being in 
a state of grace already, a Christian has no need 
to ask for blessings which he has already re- 
<eived, but only for an increase of them. These 
-doctrines, and the completely republican charac- 
ter of their church government, have not only 
considerably increased the numbers of the com- 
munity in England since the census given in 1851, 
ut have been favourably received in America; 
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' and in that congenial soil, the Plymouth Brethren, 
from the rapid growth of their cause, appear to 
have found their best resting-place and home. 

While Puseyism had been springing up in the 
Church of England, it is worthy of note that a 
similar system, with an equally Romuish tendency, 
was originating in the Scottish church. Its first 
mnanifestations, which appeared 1n the parish of 
Row, and the town of Port-Glasgow, on the banks 
of the Clyde, occasioned it to be called the Row 
heresy ; while its pretensions, which aimed at 
the infallible interpretation of prophecy, the gift 
of tongues, and the working of miracles, were a 
source not only of great popular attractiveness, 
but of wild fanatical excess. The delusion, how- 
ever, was chiefly confined to silly women; and 
on account of such supporters, as well as from 
the overstrained fervour of its absurdities, it 
would have been confined to its own narrow 
locality, and soon have died out, had it not been 
adopted by a heresiarch whose talents and repu- 
tation were fitted to give it publicity. This was 
the celebrated Edward Irving, who, after delight- 
ing by his pulpit eloquence the British metro- 
polis, where he had been settled towards the 
close of the preceding period, was now astonisb- 
ing 1t by his daring and heretical theories Num- 
bers of his excited followers, on hearing of the 
movement on the Clyde, hurried to the spot, to 
examine the portent, and judge of ita reality; 
and as they had been previously hungering and 
thirsting for miracles, they quickly caught the 
infection, and hurried back to London, to com- 
municate it to their fellow-worshippers. And 
strange was the exhibition now afforded by Mr. 
Irving’s congregation that assembled at the Scots 
Church in Regent Square' The religious services 
were interrupted by the harangues of the in- 
spired; women started up and in strange tones 
poured forth a jargon of words which none could 
understand, but which were assumed to be in- 
spired by the same power that had imparted the 
gift of tongues on the day of Pentecost; even 
the lame were commanded to walk, and the dead 
to rise to life, by those confident thaumaturgists, 
who were astonished at the non-compliance of 
their patients, and in whom want of faith alone, 
they declared, had been the cause of the failure. 
And of all the deluded none exceeded Mr. Irving 
himself, whose morbid intellect it inspired with 
fresh activity, and to whose eloquence it fur- 
nished a new and exciting theme. The latter 
days, he declared, had come, the miraculous 
powers of the church were restored; the mil- 
lennium itself was at hand. But the Church of 
Scotland could no longer tolerate the unsound- 
ness of his preaching, and the extravagant dis- 
plays of his congregation; and in 1830 he was 
deposed from his local cure as minister of the 
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Scots Church in Regent Square by the presbytery 
of London, and finally, in 1833, from his stand- 
ing as an ordained minister, by the presbytery 
of his native Annan. For these exclusions, how- 
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ever, Mr Irving cared little, surrounded as he 
was by prophets and prophetesses, who were of 
higher account with him than presbyteries and 
general assemblies; and on his expulsion from 
Regent Square he betook himself to a building 
in Newman Street, which his people had fitted 
up as a place of worship, and where he organ- 
ized his congregation into a separate and distinct 
church. They were now placed under a fourfold 
ministry of apostles, prophets, evangelists, and 
pastors, Mr. Irving himself being ordaimed as 
the angel of the church of Newman Street. In 
1834 he died at the age of forty-two, worn out 
by a life of intellectual excitement, and the 
feverish labours of his latter years in support- 
ing and propagating the doctrines of his new 
system. His followers, who were numerous, 
had at first been called Rowites, from the parish 
in which the excitement had commenced; but 
this name, which designated a small class of 
people who soon became ashamed of their aber- 
ration, passed into that of Irvingites, from the 
name of their great leader this title also was 
soon abandoned for that of the “Apostolic Ca- 
tholic Church,” which they claim for their nu- 
merous and influential body, and by which they 
are now generally known. It may be stated, 
however, that in assuming this name they do not 
claim an exclusive right to hold it. They deny 
that they are sectaries or separatists of any kind, 
and consider themselves as members of the one 
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church baptized into Christ; while their great 
mission, they allege, is to reunite the scattered 
members of the one true church, the body of 
Christ. The only standards of belief which they 
acknowledge are the Apostles’, the Nicene, anu 
the Athanasian creeds. But while they profess 
to be guided by these in their interpretation of 
the Word of God, they have a boundless latitudc 
in reserve, by the authority they attmbute and 
the credence they yield to the dictates of thei: 
prophets, which they receive as inspiration. 
They also believe in transubstantiation, and hold 
that the elements of bread and wine 1n the eucha- 
rist are the real body and blood of Christ. Ou 
this account the consecrated elements are cou- 
stantly kept in a receptacle or pix upon the altar 
and towards these the priests and people reve- 
rently bow on entering and leaving the chapel. 
In the government of the “ Apostolic Catholic 
Church,” and 1n 1ts forms of worship as well as its 
doctrines, those changes have entered that might 
have been expected from the members of which 
it was latterly composed, and the nature of its 
organization. Hence the disappearance of its 
early presbyterianism, and the various phases 
it afterwards presented, according to the prophet 
or the inspiration that might for the time pre- 
dominate. Their first ministry was fourfold, 
consisting of apostles, prophets, evangelists, an:l 
pastors; and in the ordination of a pastor, he 
was firat designated by the prophet, after which 
the apostles ordained him by the imposition of 
hands’ In this way, the sentence of deposition 
from the munisterial office pronounced by the 
Church of Scotland on Mr. Irving was removed 
by a prophet, when the former was to be ap- 
pointed angel of the congregation in Newman 
Street. The same prophetic authority also de- 
creed the appointment of elders and deacons 
the former being invested with a pnestly charac- 
ter, and the latter with the right of teaching. 
Afterwards, in 1835-6, the apostles, twelve in 
number, retired to Albury, to formulate their 
new church, and after a year of study and dis- 
cussion they produced a constitution modelled 
somewhat in the form of a Jewish tabernacle, so 
as “to give an idea of the true relation and ad- 
justment of the machinery of the universal 
church.” This, however, was still found insuffi- 
cient, and in 1838 the apostles, by the command 
of another prophecy, spent two years in visiting 
most of the European countries, to collect from 
their several churches whatever portion of divine 
truth could be found valuable in each; and in 
1844 they again departed upon a similar mission. 
It was no wonder therefore if both in ita ritual 
and forms of worship, this “Apostolic Catholic 
Church” soon comprised the varieties of the East- 
ern, Western, and Protestant churches, with a 
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strong infusion from those several sects which 
.rrogate to themselves a superior and more direct 
heavenly inspiration. As might have been ex- 
pected also, the more pompous and alluring cere- 
monial of the Church of Rome has obtained the 
preponderance in these importations, so that in 
their form of worship the Apostolic Catholics 
could scarcely be distinguished from those “wor- 
shippers of the beast,” upon whom Irving until 
the hour of his death had never ceased to pour 
such terrible denunciations Such a half-measure 
has produced the same effect that a simular pro- 
cess has wrought in Puseyism, by making this 
church a sort of resting-house on the way to 
Rome. Here, however, its transitions have not 
finally terminated, as it adheres to the doctrine 
of development, at least in ritualism, and holds 
out to its people the prospect of new rites and 
ceremonies more perfect still, which, in due time, 
will be revealed to their prophets and apostles 
After this explanaiton, the principal features 
in the public worship of this church, as being of 
uncertain duration, may be briefly announced. In 
framing their hturgy, they endeavoured to “com- 
bine the excellence of all preceding liturgies,” 
and while it largely partakes of the service- book 
of England as well as that of Rome, it 1s almost 
identified with the latter mn its recognition of the 
real presence in the sacramental elements, its 
prayers for the dead; its intonations, chantings, 
and music, 1ts variety of postures and evolutions 
The priests and the numerous sacerdotal office- 
bearers, who of themselves almost form a con- 
gregation, are distinguished 1n their costume by 
the alb and girdle, the stole and chasuble, the 
surplice, rochette, aud mosette, according to their 
offices and the functions to be performed, while 
a latitude 1s still given to the inspired men and 
women of the congregation to break forth upon 
the service with vhatever divine revelation may 
«t the moment be vouchsafed to them. Like 
the Puseyites also, they attach great importance 
to symbolical representations; and therefore 
while the walls of their churches are plentifully 
adorned with richly painted texts and allego- 
rical figures, they have two lights burning upon 
the altar, to indicate the divine hght by the in- 
stitution of prophets and apostles, and seven 
before the altar, to represent the divine hght 
communicated through the sevenfold eldership; 
while the incense which is burned during prayer, 
is to remind the people of the sweet incense of 
the prayers of the faithful ascending before the 
throne of God. So costly a ritual, and such a 
numerous priesthood, would be difficult to main- 
tain, were it not that, besides free-will offerings, 
every member is required to give a tenth of his 
increase, that is, of his income of every descrip- 
tion, for the support of the church and ministry. 
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A charch so alluring in its form of worship, and 
so gratifying in its promises of novelty and 
change, has secured many followers, and the 
party is numerous not only in England and Scot- 
land, but also in Ireland, in America, and seve- 
ral places of the Continent, 

But still further removed from the authority of 
revelation, and wilder in its origin, its character, 
and doctrines, 1s the sect which has sprung up dur- 
ing this period under the name of “Mormons,” 
or “Latter-day Saints” It omginated in America 
under the notorious Joseph Smith, a native of 
Vermont in the United States; and the sect was 
first organized at Manchester, 1n the state of New 
York, on the 6th of April, 1830. Into the his- 
tory of this vulgar arch-deceiver, Smith, it is un- 
necessary to descend, 1t 18 sufficient to state that 
he pretended to have received his new gospel 
engraved upon thin plates of gold, from the 
hands of an angel; that, though 1t was written in 
an unknown and obsolete language, he was di- 
vinely inspired to read and interpret it, and that 
after he had delivered this Koran chapter by 
chapter to his first followers, the number of con- 
verts rapidly grew into congregations in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri. As the doctrines they taught were 
subversive not only of divine revelation, but the 
rules of common morality and civil government, 
the sect was driven from the different states into 
Missouri, from which they were soon after ob- 
hged to emigrate to Illinois, where they built 
their famous city and temple of Nauvoo. But 
here the popular hostility followed them: in 
1844 Joseph Smith himself was murdered by an 
insurgent mob; and finding themselves still un- 
safe, the Mormons finally retired in 1847 to the 
Salt Lake Valley, far in the interior of America, 
where they formed their state of Deseret, in 
which they are still located. 

Notwithstanding their loose morality and the 
wildness of their religious tenets, these Mormons 
or Latter-day Saints displayed that fervent zeal 
for proselytizing by which every new sect is dis- 
tinguished, and their missionaries were active in 
making converts not merely throughout each of 
the United States, but in several of the countries 
of Europe. Not only in Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden have their efforts been attended with 
great success, but even in England and Wales, 
in which latter countries, 1n 1851, they had more 
than 30,000 converts; and since that time their 
number has greatly increased, notwithstanding 
their frequent emigrations to the parent com- 
munity in the Salt Lake Valley. In our own 
country, however, the extravagant doctrines of 
the Latter-day Saints are somewhat abated, and 
their worst practices repudiated or at least 
avoided, especially polygamy and the right of 
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self-government, which no European state would 
tolerate. Their principles of belief, as set forth 
by Joseph Smith, their hierophant, are the fol- 
lowing :— 

‘We believe in God the eternal Father, and 
in his Son Jesus Christ, and in the Holy Ghost. 

“We believe that men will be punished for 
their own sins and not for Adam’s transgression. 

“We believe that through the atonement of 
Christ all men may be saved by obedience to the 
laws and ordinances of the gospel. 

“We believe that these ordinances are’ Ist, 
Faith in the Lord Jesus Christ; 2d, Repentance; 
3d, Baptism by immersion for the remission of 
sins; 4th, Laying on of hands for the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

“We believe that a man must be called of God 
‘by prophecy, and by laying on of hands,’ by | 
those who are in authority, to preach the gospel 
and administer in the ordinances thereof. 

“We believe in the same organization that ex- , 
isted in the primitive church—viz., apostles, pro- | 
phets, pastors, teachers, evangelists, &c 

“We believe in the gift of tongues, prophecy, | 
revelation, visions, healing, interpretation of ' 
tongues, &c. 

‘‘We believe the Bible to be the word of God 
as far as it is translated correctly; we also be- 
lieve the Book of Mormon to be the word of God 

“We believe all that God has revealed, all ; 
that he does now reveal, and we believe that he : 
will yet reveal many great and important things | 
pertaining to the kingdom of God 

“We believe in the literal gathering of Israel, | 
and in the restoration of the ten tribes That | 
Zion will be built upon this [American] contin- 
ent. That Christ will reign personally upon the 
earth, and that the earth will be renewed and 
receive its paradisal glory. 

“We claim the privilege of worshipping Al- 
mighty God according to the dictates of our con- 
science, and allow all men the same privilege, let 
them worship how, where, or what they may. 

‘“'We believe in being subject to kings, presi- 
dents, rulers, and magistrates; in obeying, hon- 
ouring, and sustaining the law 

“We believe in being honest, true, chaste, 
benevolent, virtuous, and in doing good to all 
men, indeed, we may say that we follow the 
admonition of Paul—‘ We believe all things; we 
hope all things,’ we have endured many things, 
and hope to be able to endure all things. If 
there is anything virtuous, lovely, or of good 
report, or praiseworthy, we seek thereafter.” 

Notwithstanding the temperate appearance of 
this creed, it will be seen at once that all is not 
announced The Book of Mormon is to be re- 
ceived with the Bible as of equal authority, and 
even the revelations now existing are liable to 
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| be superseded by those which are still to follow. 


But of all these strange doctrines, as well as the 
flagitious license allowed by Joseph Smith and 
his successors, the European converts are kept 
in ignorance, until they have hastened to the 
land of promise in the far West, where they find 
themselves inclosed within the verge of a watchi- 
ful and vigorous theocracy, from which they are 
not permitted toescape This government at its. 
head-quarters consists of a presidency of three 
persons, a college of twelve apostles, and a coun- 
cil of twelve high-priests, with numerous local 
rulers under the titles of prophets, priests, eldera, 
bishops, teachers, deacons, and evangelists or 
missionaries. The order of their priesthood is 
twofold, that of Melchizedek and that of Aaron; 
and every Mormon is required to give a tenth 
of his income for the support of the clergy, and 
a tenth of his time to the temple and other pubhic 
works. Their sabbaths are merry festivals rather 
than days of solemn devotion, and are signalized 
by songs, dancing, and feasting Infant baptism 
they denounce as sinful, on which account the 
rite is delayed until the child 1s eight years of 
age, at which period he is reckoned accountable; 
he is then baptized by 1mmersion; and regenera- 
tion, which 1s supposed to be begun by the rite, 
is perfected by the laying on of the hands of the 
Melchizedek priesthood, through which he 1s bap- 
tized by the Holy Ghost. Such importance, also, 
is attributed to this sacrament that they have a 
baptism by proxy, in which a person 1s baptized 
in heu of a dead friend, by which the deceased 
secures in the other world all the privileges of a 
Latter-day Saint, unless he has committed the 
unpardonable sin. In the Lord’s Supper, whieh 
is administered every Sabbath, they use water 
instead of wine, and the bishops carry round the 
bread and a pail of water, with a tin or glass. 
cup, to administer the elements to the people 
both young and old, who receive them in their 
pews. That such a system should have obtained 
a footing in Britain might be wondered at, did 
we not know the hungering for religious novelty 
which forms a characteristic of the age, and the 
multitudes of ignorant and enthusiastic persons. 
who will always be found in every community, 
however elevated 1ts general character and how- 
ever abundant its means of religious instruction. 
It must be kept in mind, also, that they hav: 
received the Mormon delusion in its simplest an‘! 
least repulsive form. Recent events 10 America, 
where the system has suffered a ruinous blow, 
have led to the expectation that its ramifications. 
throughout Europe, already languishing, must 
speedily expire. But even at the worst, although 
it has matched the wildness of the Anabaptist. 
heresy of Munster in the sixteenth century, and 
been accompanied with similar outbreaks, it may 
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yet like it undergo a taming process, in which it 
will be as difficult to recognize the successors of 
Joseph Smith and Brigham Young as those of 
John of Leyden and Knipperdoling. 

But the great scene of religious interest and 
the chief arena of church controversy and con- 
tention during this period was Scotland, where 
a keen conflict was waged, not by the church 
united against dissenterism, but by one great 
division of the church against another, and the 
result of which was not the mere formation of a 
new sect, but the rending of the church itself 
twain. We allude to the Disruption, not only 
the most important event in the whole history 
of the Church of Scotland since the days of Knox 
and Melville, but fraught with consequences yet 
undeveloped to Christendom at large, as a great 
trial and experiment upon the connection of 
church and state, and the expediency of church 
establishments in general. To this startling and 
unexpected issue the long conflict that had been 
waged in Scotland against church patronage since 
the time of the union was to come at last, and the 
persistency of the Scottish character, after nearly 
a century and a half of disregarded opposition 
and protest, to be finally and fully vindicated 

Since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, a visible change had begun in the Scottish 
church, which had gone on during the whole of 
the preceding period It was the rise of the 
Evangelical party, with which the sentiments of 
the bulk of the people had been so long identified, 
and the depression of their opponents, the Moder- 
ates. And to this change the progress of events 
had naturally tended. That revival of hberal 
opinions which formed the great characteristic 
of the earlier part of the nineteenth century, was 
felt n the church as well as the state, and the 
people had become as indisposed to clercal, as 
they were to royal and political domination. 
They had also found that they could make their 
voice heard not only in the choice of their 
political, but their spimtual rulers and guides 
Another cause, and connected with the preced- 
ing, was the high talent and energy of the new 
leaders of the popular party; and in such men 
as Sir Henry Moncrieff, Dr. Andrew Thomson, 
and Dr. Chalmers, their claims were not hkely 
to be either silenced or disregarded. A third 
cause was to be found in the acquiescence of the 
Moderates themselves to the new state of things, 


who either from choice or necessity yielded to | 


the current which they could no longer hope to 
resist Not only was their opposition to the 
doctrines of evangelism less decided, but in many 
cases their most distinguished adherents became 
the advocates of those religious principles which 
their predecessors had been wont to oppose. In 
this manner the warfare against the Moderate 
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party was no longer a controversy in behalf of 
Arminian or even Arian principles, but a contest 
for a higher style of orthodoxy, and a more con- 
stitutional system of ecclesiastical government. 

While the Evangelical party had thus grown 
so powerful that at the commencement of this 
period they could almost counterpoise their op- 
ponents, there were new agencies at hand by the 
operation of which their strength and efficiency 
were greatly augmented One of these was the 
passing of the reform bill, which, by the recogni- 
tion it gave to the popular choice im the right of 
government, was certain to give an impulse to 
that republican element which forms so essential 
a part of the Presbytenan Church of Scotland. 
By this sweeping measure such a general spirit of 
inquiry was awakened, that even in remote Scot- 
land, and amidst its ecclesiastical polity, hitherto 
so little regarded 1n high places, popular abuses 
could no longer hope to escape detection, or a 
parhamentary indifference to the popular will be 
safely contmued Another source of strength 
was derived from the conflict of dissenterism 
against the Established church, which was waged. 
in Scotland with greater ardour, and more de- 
cisive results, than those which had distinguished 
the same agitation in England. Amimated by a 
consciousness of their strength, and by the new 
spirit that had been awakened against public 
grievances, the seceders of Scotland hoped that 
the time had come for the overthrow of the 
Established church, and the substitution of a 
clergy wholly supported by the voluntary bene- 
volence, as well as elected by the choice of the 
people. This was called the Voluntary Contro- 
versy, which commenced 1n 1831, and reached 
its height in the following year The chief ar- 
guments of the dissenters were derived from the 
condition of the church as 1t had lately existed 
under the ascendency of Moderatisin—a fertile 
store-house of weapons fitted for their purpose— 
and the case which it enabled them to make out 
bore a formidable appearance in behalf of their 
claims, and against the church establishment 
It happened also from such a mode of warfare, 
that the Moderates were compelled to be silent— 
they could not deny the evidence of facts, and 
the natural consequences that were deduced from 
them. In this emergency, the Evangelical party 
of the church came forward and maintained the 
brunt of the controversy, and this they did suc- 
cessfully, by showing that these evils were acci- 
dental abuses, not inevitable consequences They 
took their ground upon the principles of the 
church itself, as they were formulated by its 
standards before Moderatism was heard of, and 
in this position, which they could assume with a 
good grace, the penlous attack of dissenterism 
was met and repelled. 
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Iu was felt, however, by the Evangelical party, 
that however pleasant such a victory might be, the 
proper end had not yet been attained; and that so 
long as the evils complained of were continued, 
the opposition to thurch establishments was liable 
to be renewed And first of these was patronage, 
in which Scottish dissenterism itself had not 
only founded its strongest argument, but from 
which it had derived its very existence. It was 
of this evil, and the disregard of the people’s choice, 
that the popular party had complamed, and for 
its amelioration at least, if not 1ts entire removal, 
the Voluntary controversy had been a very urgent 
warning. This was now to be the great subject 
at issue, and while the conflict of the church 
against the enemy from without was at its height, 
the internal conflict commenced which was to go 
on without a pause, until it ended in a final Drs- 


RUPTION. It was at the General Assembly of 1832, 
not only the tranquillity of the nation, but the 


that this new beginning was made, by overtures 
from three synods and eight presbyteries, to the 


following effect:—“That whereas the practice | 
of church courts for many years had reduced the | 
eall to a mere formality; and whereas this prac- , 


tice has a direct tendency to alienate the affec- 
tious of the people of Scotland from the Estab- 
hshed church; it is overtured, that such measures 
as may be deemed necessary be adopted, in order 
to restore the call to 1ts constitutional and salu- 
tary efficiency.” But here the Moderate party 
took the alarm, and the proposal was rejected by 
a majority of forty-two. At the next year’s 
Assembly, forty-five similar overtures were pre- 
sented on the subject of calls, an increase of 
numbers that compelled attention, and a long 
debate followed on the subject, in which 1t was 
clearly shown that the right of the people to the 
choice of a minister was established by the ori- 
ginal constitution and laws of the church, and 
that no pastor should be intruded upon them 
contrary to their will. Upon the subject of 
these overtures two motions were brought for- 
ward. The first was by Dr Chalmers, in which 
he proposed that efficacy shenld be given to the 
eall of a minister, by declaring that the dissent 
of a majority of the male heads of families, who 
were resident in the parish and communicants, 
expressed with or without the assignment of 
reasons, should be sufficient to set the presentee 
aside, unless it was clearly established that this 
dissent was founded in corrupt and malicious 
‘ombination, or not in any personal objection to 
his ministerial gifts and qualifications, either in 
general, or with regard to that particular parish. 
The other motion, which was by Dr. Cook, the 
leader of the Moderate party, proposed that it 
should be competent for the heads of families to 
present their objections to the presbytery; that 
the presbytery should consider these objections, 
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and if they judged them unfounded, or originating 
from causeless prejudices, should proceed to the 
settlement of the presentee, but if they judged 
them well founded, that they should reject the 
presentation. This last motion, which gave to a 
majority, or even the whole parish, no greater 
right than had belonged to any individual, was 
carried by a majority of 149 to 137. It was 
significant, however, that this majority, so small 
in itself, was obtained chiefly through the laic 
portion of the Assembly, as there was a majority 
of twenty ministers in favour of the motion of 
Dr Chalmers. 

All being thus prepared for a successful aggres- 
sion upon the law of patronage, the subject was 
again introduced at the Assembly of 1834. The 
public interest upon the question had been ex- 
cited in no ordinary degree. it was the reform 
bill of the Scottish church, and upon its passing, 


permanence of its ecclesiastical establishment 
depended. The 360 members of which this great 
representative meeting of the national church 
consisted, had its usual proportion of the lay 
element in its ruling elders, who were in number 
to the clerical as four to five, and as the Moderate 
and Evangelical parties were now nearly, if not 
altogether balanced, while every single vote was 
of importance, each member was at his post, and 
the Tron Church, Edinburgh, in which the meet- 
ing assembled, was thronged with anxious spec- 
tators. The motion, which was made by Lord 
Moncrieff, son of the Rev Sir Henry Moncrieff, 
the late leader of the Evangelical party in the 
church, was substantially the same as that of 
Dr. Chalmers in the preceding year, and was to 
the following effect —‘‘ That the General Assem- 
bly having maturely considered the overtures, 
do declare that it is a fundamental law of the 
church, that no pastor shall be intruded on any 
congregation contrary to the will of the people; 
and that in order to carry this principle into full 
effect, the presbyteries of the church shall be 
instructed that if, at the moderating 1m of a call 
to a vacant pastoral charge, the major part of 
the male heads of families, members of the vacant 
congregation and in full communion with the 
church, shall disapprove of the person in whose 
favour the call is proposed to be moderated in, such 
disapproval shall be deemed sufficient ground for 
the presbytery rejecting such person, and that 
he shall be rejected accordingly, and due notice 
thereof forthwith given to all concerned but that 
if the major part of the said heads of families 
shall not disapprove of such person to be their 
pastor, the presbytery shall proceed with the 
settlement, according to the rules of the church: 
and farther declare, that no person shall be beld 
to be entitled to disapprove, as aforesaid, who 
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shall refuse, if required, solemnly to declare m | stant practice of our presbyteries sending the 
presence of the presbytery, that he is actuated individual to the congregation to preach before 


by no factious or malicious motive, but solely by 
& conscientious regard to the spiritual interests 
of himself or the congregation: and resolve that 
&@ committee be appointed to report to an interim 
diet of the Assembly, in what manner, and by 
what particular measures, this declaration and 
instruction may be best carried into full opera- 
tion.” Such was the amount of modification that 
was sought in the law of patronage. It was merely 
a vindication of the old law established in the 
standards, and illustrated in the history of the 
Church of Scotland, that “no pastor shall be 
intruded on any con- 
gregation contrary to 
the will of the people.” 
But was the church 
competent in itself to 
enact a law by which 
patronage was made 
to depend upon the 
will of the people, and 
its presentations to be 
only available when con- 
firmed by the popular 
acceptance? This was 
admitted even by the 
Moderates themselves, 
and the mght was 
clearly explained by 
Lord Moncrieff in the 
speech with which he 
prefaced his motion :— 
“T want no more,” said 
this accomplished mas- 
ter in civil and ecclesi- 
astical Scottish law— 


“TI want no more than what is contained in |! 


the act of 1690, qualified as it is by the act of 
Queen Anne, and the laws of the church by 
which that act is ordered to be carried into 
effect. The act of 1690 gave the election to 
the elders and heritors being Protestants. But 
did it rest there? No. It goes on to assert 
the powers of the church in a material point, 
ordaining that the heritors and elders are to 
propose the person to the congregation, and 
if they disapprove of him, the reasons are to 
be given in to the presbytery, by whose deter- 
mination the collation of the minister 1s to be 
completed. The act of Queen Anne in 1712 re- 
peals this act only so far as relates to the pre- 
sentation of the minister by the elders and heri- 
tors; it alters nothing as to the manner in which 
the individual is to be presented to the congre- 
gation, and it is stall in force on this point. Was 
it not recognized by the act of Assembly in 1736 
and 17827 and is it uot recognized in the con- 
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them?” The debate preceding the settlement of 
this important question lasted fiom eleven o'clock 
in the forenoon till eleven at night, and it ended 
in the success of Lord Moncrieff’s motion by a 
majority of 184 to 138. Thus was the veto estab- 
lished as the law of the Church of Scotland. 
This recognition of a great popular right, which 
had been so long and so vainly demanded, was 
not the only triumph obtained by the Evangeli- 
cal party. In the preceding year the Moderates 
themselves had recognized the churches erected 
and partly endowed by parliament as parochial 
charges, by investing 
their ministers with pa- 
rochial authority, and 
the right to a seat m 
church courts. These 
privileges, which were 
granted to the churches 
lately established in the 
more destitute districts, 
and especially in the 
Highlands, had at the 
same time been sought 
for the chapels of ease, 
but this demand the Mo- 
derat s rejected. These 
chap :ls had been erect- 
ed by the congregations 
the.nselves, who also 
possessed the right of 
electing their own pas- 
tors ; and it was thought 
that theiradmission into 
church courts would 
strengthen the popular 
party, more especially as a great increase of 
such chapels was confidently anticipated. The 
demand was renewed at the Assembly of 1834, 
and with greater effect. It was evident in- 
deed that the new plan of church extension, at 
the head of which was Dr. Chalmers, needed 
such encouragement and support: for while six 
hundred dissenting chapels had been erected in 
Scotland during the course of a century, only 
sixty-three chapels of ease in connection with 
the Establishment had been erected, whose con- 
gregations had no sessional courts or share in 
the government of the church. The anomalour 
position of such ministers in a church of Pres- 
byterian parity, and of congregations thus ex- 
cluded from the common rights of a worship- 
ping people, together with the urgent need of 
more churches, were so strongly enforced, that 
the admission of chapels of ease to the status of 
parish churches was decreed by a large major- 
ity of 152 10 103. The beneficial effects of this 
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measure were quickly manifested by the result. | 
In one year alone, after the passing of the act of 


Assembly, sixty-four new churches were buult or 


in the course of erection, being one more than | 


the number that had been raised durimg the 
whole of the previous century. 
The veto act was now established; but would 
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placed, although it virtually came to that conclu- 
sion; for it decreed that the presbytery of Auch- 
terarder, by refusing to induct Mr. Young, had 
acted to the harm of the pursuers, and con- 
trary to their duty and to certain statutes, and 
especially to the act of Queen Anne confirming 
the mghts of patronage. They were not to be 


its merely negative character be sufficient to | forced to invest him with the ministerial office, 


neutralize a positive evil? 
into exercise, would the patrons themselves be 
ready to submit to the authority by which 1t had 
been passed? These inevitable questions were 
soon to be answered in a very unwelcome fashion. 
In 1834, the mimister of Auchterarder, a parish 
in the south of Perthshire, died, and Mr. Robert 
Young, a licentiate of the church, was presented 
to the hving by the Earl of Kinnoull, its patron 
But where was the parochial call, the most essen- 
tial passport of a presentee? It was forthcoming 
indeed, but signed by no more persons than the 
earl’s factor and two individuals, who had ap- 
pended their names to the document commen- 
cing with, “We, the heritors, elders, heads of 
families, of the parish of Auchterarder”—which 


contained a population of three thousand souls! ' 
This would have been sufficient in the preced- | 
ing century, especially if backed by a troop of , 
dragoons, but these times had passed away, and | 


this mere verbalism of a call was opposed by 287 
out of 330 church members, who subscmbed their 
dissent to Mr. Young’s admission as their pastor 
Thus, by the new law he was decisively vetoed, 
and the presbytery, as in duty bound, rejected 
the presentation But Mr Young appealed to 


the synod, and on this higher court confirming | 


the sentence of the presbytery, he appealed to 
the last and highest of all, the General Assembly. 
Here also the rejection, after being carefully 
considered, was confirmed by a large majority, 
and the presbytery of Auchterarder, thus justified, 
refused to induct the presentee. This ought to 
have been conclusive, more especially as by the 
veto-law, and during the whole course of these 
church-court trials, the civil mghts of the rejected 
preacher to the manse, glebe, and stipend were 
recognized, independently of his discharge of the 
functions of a minister, so that he could claim 
them let whosoever might be elected as the pas- 
tor of Auchterarder. But this was an alterna- 
tive the shame of which was too much for pa- 
tronage to endure—and herein was felt the first 
great difficulty of the veto-law: like other half 
measures, 1t only complicated the evils which it 
had been designed to remove. The earl and his 
protegé removed their case to the Court of Session, 
thus acknowledging the nght of a merely civil 
tribunal to enforce a preacher’s admission into 
the ministerial office. Upon this monstrous foot- 
ing indeed the decision of the court was not 


And when it came 


but only punished for refusing to do so. This 
decision was given in March, 1838, on the strengtl» 
of which Mr. Young’s law agent demanded that. 
his chent should be taken on trials for his induc- 
tion, and on the refusal of the presbytery of 
Auchterarder to comply, he threatened its mem- 
bers with a prosecution for pecuniary damages. 
As civil pains and penalties thus impended over 
the presbytery, 1t was commissioned by the Gene- 
ral Assembly to appeal to the House of Lords; 
but there, after a long discussion, the sentence 
of the Court of Session was confirmed. On re- 
ceiving this decision, the General Assembly in 
1839 decreed, by a majority of 204 to 155, that 
no further opposition should be given by the 
Auchterarder presbytery to the claims of Mr. 
Young to the emoluments of the benefice, but 
also, that the principle of non-intrusion as a fun- 
damental principle of the Church of Scotland 
should not be abandoned or compromised. It 
was likewise resolved that, as by carrying this 
principle into effect 1t now appeared that the 
legal sustentation of the ministry may be sus- 
pended, and as they were desirous of avoiding 
any collision between the civil and ecclesiastical 
authorities, a committee should be appointed, 
for the purpose of considering in what way the 
privileges of the national Establishment and the 
harmony between church and state may remain 
unimpaired, with instructions to confer with 
the government of the country if they shall see 
cause. 

This case of Auchterarder was only the com- 
mencement of the warfare, and a new and still 
more severe trial of the veto-law was to succeed 
at Lethendy. The minister of this parish being 
old, infirm, and unfit for duty, Mr. Clark was 
appointed by the crown his assistant and suc- 
cessor. but when he was about to be ordained, a 
majority of the male heads of the congregation 
protested against his appointment, mm consequence 
of which it was set aside in terms of the veto 
act. The old minister died, and the crown issued 
@ new presentation in favour of Mr. Kessen, who 
was acceptable to the people. Encouraged how- 
ever by the decision of the Auchterarder case, 
Mr. Clark obtained from the Court of Session an 
interdict against the appointment of Mr. Kessen; 
but this the presbytery rejected as illegal, and 
fortified by the authority of the General As- 
sembly, they ordained Mr. Kessen on the 13th 
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of September, 1838. In consequence of this, 
Mr. Clark again appealed to the Court of Session, 
who pronounced the presbytery guilty of break- 
ing the interdict, and summoned its members to 
their bar. They went accordingly, and were there 
punished with a severe rebuke, and warned 
that their next offence of the same kind would 
be visited with a still heavier penalty 

The next trial which the veto had to encounter 
was that of Marnoch. This parish having be- 
come vacant in 1837, Mr. Edwards, who had 
been the munister’s assistant for three years, 
received a presentation from the patron; but he 
had been so unacceptable to the parish, that 
when his call was presented, it was signed by 
only one parishioner who was entitled to vote, 
and the names of three heritors who signed by 
proxy; while against his admission was a protest 
subscribed by 261 heads of families, out of a roll 
of 300 communicants In spite of this rejection, 
Mr Edwards insisted upon his claim, and 1n this 
case he had the presbytery of Strathbogie to 
second him, who brought a charge of intriguing 
and caballing on the part of the parishioners of 
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to remove it, and prevent the verdict from being 
published in their parishes, or the ministers of 
the Assembly from preaching in their churches, 
churchyards, or school-houses; but although 
much of this was beyond the power of a civil 
court, it did what it could to the utmost— it 
barred the churches, churchyards, and school- 
houses against the entrance of the ministers. 
commissioned by the Assembly, so that they 
were obliged to announce its sentence of suspen- 
sion, and preach to the people in the open aur. 
But the seven still continued im the discharge of 
their clerical offices; and not content with this 
defiance of the church in its collective capacity, 
they proceeded to crown their rebellion by ad- 
mutting the rejected presentee to the ministerial 
charge of Marnoch. They accordingly took Mr. 
Edwards on trials, found him duly qualified, and 
on the 21st of January, 1841, proceeded to his 
induction. The whole nation was astounded at 
their hardihood, and none more than the parish- 
1oners of Marnoch, who could scarcely believe 
the testimony of their senses when they saw the 
presbytery assembled in the church for ordina- 


Marnoch before the synod of Moray; but the | tion, notwithstanding their protest, and the high 
synod condemned the conduct of the presbytery | authority with which 1t was corroborated. Hav- 
as illegal, and ordered them to find the pre-!‘ing seen that this was a reality, they arose and 
sentee disqualified by the rejection of the people | departed, leaving the strangers who had come 
for being minister of Marnoch. The presby- | from a distance as the only witnesses of those- 
tery then appealed to the General Assembly in ; solemn services by which their souls were con- 


1838, on the plea that they only wished to in- 
terpose the highest authority of the church to 


signed to the care of a stranger whom they had 
so expressly rejected, and whose voice they would 


justify their rejection of the presentee, upon not hear. 


which the assembly reviewed their previous 
proceedings, and authorized them to reject Mr 
Edwards. He was set aside accordingly, and a 
new presentation was given by the patrons in 
favour of Mr. David Henry. But with the 
whole church thus against him, Mr. Edwards 
would not yet yield. he appealed to the Court 
of Session, and obtained from 1t a decision inter- 
dicting Mr Henry from presenting himself to 
the presbytery for ordination, and the presbytery 
from proceeding to his induction. Encouraged 
by this powerful aid, the presbytery of Strath- 
bogie resumed its opposition, by a vote for de- 
laying proceedings until the question should be 
legally decided, against which decision an Evan- 
gelical minority protested, and appealed to the 
synod, by whom the case was referred to the 
final decision of the next General Assembly. 
But confident in the protection of the civil power 
the presbytery would not await the decision of 
the highest church court, and for their contu- 
macy, the recusant ministers, seven in number, 
were suspended from their clerical office by an 
authoritative sentence of the Assembly’s commis- 
sion. Against this sentence the ministers ap- 
pealed to the Court of Session, requesting them 


The church had now arrived at a crisis where 
to pause or recede was equally impossible; and, 
had it been united, 1ts advance would have been 
irresistible. But it was still a divided body, and 
the party so long in the ascendency and so lately 
held in check, were beginning to take courage in 
the prospect of state support, and prepare for a 
fresh encounter, with the civil power for their 
ally. When the Assembly's commission 1n March, 
therefore, passed a vote of sympathy with the 
parishioners of Marnoch, and when the Assembly 
itself in May, 1841, decreed a sentence of de- 
position upon the seven Strathbogie ministers, 
rescinded the settlement of Mr. Edwards, and 
ordered the presbytery to proceed with the in- 
duction of Mr Henry, the Moderate party rallied 
for fresh opposition. Invoking the state to aid 
and support them, and representing the oppod:te 
party as rebels, they identified themselves with 
the deposed martyrs of Strathbogie, whom they 
still recognized as ministers, and encouraged to 
bold out by preaching in their pulpits and as- 
sisting them in their clerical public duties. And 
by which of these parties was the Church of 
Scotland represented? Statesmen in London 
were at a loss to decide, and even their Scottish 
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advisers were 1n many instances bewildered. To 
enlighten them on this question a public mani- 
festation was necessary; and accordingly an ex- 
traordinary meeting was held in the West Kirk 
of Edinburgh on the 25th of August, which 
was attended by 1200 ministers and elders, who 
unanimously passed a series of resolutions as- 
serting the freedom of the church from secular 
control, and maintainmg the principle of non- 
intrusion. Thuis, it might be thought, was evid- 
ence enough of the prevailing spirit of the 
church, but unfortunately it failed to convince; 
and when a second appeal was made to the House 
of Lords upon the case of Auchterarder, in con- 
sequence of the Court of Session having decreed 
an action against the presbytery for refusing to 
ordain Mr. Young, the sentence was confirmed 
by the lords. This final decision was conclusive 
in every such case where nothing opposed the 
imposition of a minister upon a parish except his 
rejection by the people It was also decided by 
the House of Peers as an incontrovertible prin- 
ciple, that all church courts, even in their spirit- 
ual functions, were subject to the coercion of the 
civil magistrate 

By this summary process the great controversy 
of the Scottish church for nearly three centuries 
was settled at once, and by a downnght blow. 
But would the blow be submussively received ? 
Would no reaction follow? The history of Scot- 
land scarcely warranted such an illogical conclu- 
sion. Even at the best such a secession must en- 
sue as would rend the church in twain, and make 
it a matter of indifference to which portion of the 
fragments the title of an Establishment should 
be awarded. Something, however, it was still 
necessary to do 1n order to avert such a national 
calamity; and accordingly a circular was issued 
by thirty-two of the oldest and most respected 
ministers of the church, inviting their brethren 
from every part of Scotland to a conference which 
was to be held upon the subject at Edinburgh. 
In reference to the late decision of the lords, the 
invitation stated. “ Without entering into the 
legal merits or demerits of the judgment, its un- 
doubted effect is to place us in a position where 
we may represent, with all deference to the legis- 
lature, that the specific statute rested on by the 
civil court has now for the first time, and in op- 
position to all former opinions, been so construed 
as to place it in direct conflict with the consti- 
tution unalterably secured to the national church 
of this country. We can, therefore, present this 
alternative to the legislature, and crave their own 
decision upon it—Whether they will destroy the 
constitution of the church or remodel this par- 
ticular statute: and, so long as we have the faith 
of treaties and of coronation oaths for our secu- 
rities, we may hope that the legislature will yet 
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respect the privileges assigned sacredly and in- 
violably to our church, and which, both at the 
Revolution and at the union of the kingdoms, 
were declared to belong to her without any alter- 
ation for ever.” This meeting, known as the 
Convocation, was held in Edinburgh on the 17th 
of November, 1842, and was attended by 465 
ministers. The sittings were continued for a 
week, and the discussions were accompanied with 
careful deliberation and with devotional services, 
It was felt that the decisions of the civil courts 
were subversive of the constitution of the church, 
and, unless a remedy was devised, must end im 
its destruction But what, in such a case, would 
be the most efficient remedy ? and what would 
be their duty 1f no such remedy was granted ? 
A fresh “ non-intrusion ” measure was suggested, 
but speedily negatived as hopeless, while a hold- 
ing-on to the Establishment under such repeated 
injuries would only provoke fresh aggressions that 
might end in a popular revolution. The gentler 
as well as safer course was to retire from an Estab- 
lishment in which they could no longer remain 
with the approval of their own consciences and 
in consistency with their past professions This 
conclusion was intimated in two series of resolu- 
tions. By the first 1t was declared that the second 
judgment given by the lords in the Auchterarder 
case was subversive of all spiritual jurisdiction 
and fatal to the very existence of church govern- 
ment By the second series it was declared to be 
the duty of the church to terminate its connec- 
tion with the state should no redress be granted. 
Having thus decisively committed themselves 
upon the issue, the ministers retired to their 
homes and prepared themselves for the worst 

It was no wonder if these decisions were suffi- 
ciently perplexing to our statesmen, presenting 
as they did an alternative which statesmen have 
seldom to encounter. It was something new for 
them to be told that so large a body of chureh- 
men, after so long a period of deliberation, had 
consented to renounce all the proverbial comforts 
of their position rather than recede from then 
principles; and they thought that when it reached 
the abandonment of manse, glebe, and stipend, 
the argumentum ad crumenam would prevail. 
In this belief they were fortified by representa- 
tions from Edinburgh, which assured them that 
not forty, perhaps not even twenty of these 
clergymen would retire, when the crisis actu- 
ally arrived. No hope of redress was therefore 
held out; and the day for the meeting of the 
General Assembly arrived, on which the pro- 
testers must redeem their pledges. It was the 
18th of May, 1843—a day memorable in modern 
Scottish history; and St. Andrew’s Church, Edin- 
burgh, in which the Assembly was held, was 
filled with a crowd of anxious spectators. After 
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the usual preliminaries were finished, and when the Disruption '!—a great ecclesiastical revolution 
the business of the house should have com- which a grievance of two centuries had produced 
menced, the Rev Dr. Welsh, the moderator of | at last. And yet, unlike other great national 
the Assembly, stood up to address the lord-com- | changes, in which the popular feeling is wound 
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missioner. But it was only to announce the 


up to the uttermost, 1t was a revolution at the 


final resolution of himself and his brethren, and | climax of which not a blow was struck, not a 


to bid the Assembly a last farewell. 
to the usual form of procedure,” he said, “this 1s 
the time for making up the roll, but in conse- 
quence of certain proceedings affecting our rights 
and privileges—proceedings which have been 
sanctioned by her majesty’s government, and by 
the legislature of the country; and more espe- 
cially in respect that there has been an infringe- 
meut on the liberties of our constitution, so that 
we could not now constitute this court without a 
violation of the terms of the union between 
church and state in this land, as now authorita- 
tively declared, I must protest against our pro- 
ceeding further 


The reasons which have led , 


“According | threat uttered. But not the less was it pregnant 


with most momentous consequences, both to the 
present age and to generations yet unborn. It 
was a great silent movement, such as religious 
principle alone could have produced, and such a 
country as Scotland have exhibited. 

As a new General Assembly was to be held, and 
a new church constituted by those who had for- 
saken the old, the departing members repaired 
to the appointed place at the Canonmulls, a sub- 
urb lying at the foot of the hill at the northern 
extremity of Edinburgh The building which re- 
ceived them was a disused gas-work that had 
been erected upon the model of a Moorish palace 


me to this conclusion are fully set forth mm the | or hambra, and im its chief hall 3000 expecting 


document which I hold 1n my hand, and which, 
with permission of the house, I shall now proceed 
to read.” He then read the protest which had 





spectators were already assembled to welcome 
them <A new moderator of the Assembly was to 
be elected, and Dr Chalmers, the father of the 


been prepared and sanctioned three days pre- , movement, was appropriately called to the chair; 


viously at a meeting of the brethren, and at the 
close, he laid 1t upon the table before the clerk 


of the Assembly, bowed to the lord-commissioner, | 


and retired This final movement was the signal 
of departure, and a long train followed composed 
of city and country ministers, men of the highest 
distinction for worth and talent, and holding some 
of the best livings of the church and the univer- 
sities; and of those ruling elders, the lay element 
of the Scottish ecclesiastical government, who had 
resisted every aggression of the state upon the 
rights of the church until resistance was una- 
vailing The promise was fulfilled, the dreaded 
event had taken place, and those who remained 
in the half-emptied building gazed at the dissolv- 
ing view as 1f yet only half assured of its reality. 
Nor was the popular feeling out of doors less 
lively, as soon as the long train appeared, und 
marched silently and slowly downward to the 
distant hall which had been hastily prepared to 
receive them 1n the anticipation of such a depar- 
ture From the crowded street, from the crowded 
windows and housetops, a thunder-peal of appro- 
bation welcomed them, while many strong men 
sobbed, or turned aside under feelings too big 
for utterance The ministers who had thus left 
their all behind them were the chosen and cher- 
ished of the people; they had vindicated their 
high characters by the voluntary endurance of a 
penalty tantamount in modern ecclesiastical 
reckoning to that of martyrdom itself, and now, 
as homeless and bereaved men, they were going 
forth to the wide world ignorant as yet of what 
might await them This, then, was in very deed 


: new church office-bearers were to be appointed, 


which was done with equal unanimity; and the 
usual religious solemnities were observed, and the 
business of the Assembly commenced, as if each 
member had already found his place after nothing 
more than a momentary inteiruption. At the 
opening speech of the venerable moderator, after 
a short history of the claims of the church and 
their rejection by the legislature, Dr Chalmers 
thus continued —‘‘ We now make a higher ap- 
peal from our constitution, which has been dis- 
regarded, to our conscience, which tells us that 
the ecclesiastical ought not to be subjected to the 
civil power in things spimtual We are there- 
fore compelled, though with great reluctance and 
deep sorrow of heart, to quit the advantages of 
the British establishment, because she has fallen 
from her original principles, in the hope that we 
shall be suffered to prosecute our labours in peace 
on the ground of British toleration These are 
the principles that have occasioned the move- 
ments of this day, and brought us together on 
the present occasion And now, reverend fathers 
and brethren, 1t 1s well that you should have 
been strengthened by your Master in heaven to 
make the surrender you have done of everything 
that is dear to nature, casting aside all your 
earthly dependence rather than offend conscience, 
incur the guilt of sinful compliance by thwarting 
your own sense of duty, and run counter to the 
Bible, our great church directory and statute- 
book. It is well that you have made for the 
present a clear escape from this condemnation, 
and that in the issue of the contest between a 
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sacrifice of principle and a sacrifice of your 
worldly possessions you have resolved upon the 
latter; and while, to the eye of some, you are 
without a provision and a home, embarked on a 
wide sea of uncertainty, save that great and gene- 
Yrous certainty which 1s apprehended by the eye 
of faith, that God reigneth, and that he will not 
forsake the families of the faithful. We read in 
the Scriptures, and I believe it will be found 
true in the history and experience of God’s people, 
that there 1s a certain light, and joyfulness, and 
elevation of spirit consequent upon a moral 
achievement such as this. There is a certain felt 
triumph, hke that of victory after conflict, attend- 
ing upon a practical vindication which conscience 
has made of her own supremacy when she has 
been plied by many and strong temptations to 
degrade or to dethrone her. Apart from Christi- 
anity altogether, there has been realized a joy- 
fulness of heart, a proud swelling of conscious 
integrity, when a conquest has been effected by 
the higher over the inferior powers of our nature, 
and so among Christians too, there 1s a legitimate 
gilorying, as when the disciples of old gloried in 
the midst of their tribulations, when the Spirit 
-of glory and of God rested on them, when they 
were made partakers of the divine nature and 
escaped the corruption that 1s in the world, or as 
when the apostle Paul rejoiced in the testimony 
of his conscience.” The venerable and eloquent 
speaker did not forget that this was also an op- 
portunity for warning, and therefore he solemnly 
added—“ But let us not forget in the midst of 
this rejoicing the deep humility that pervades 
their songs of exultation—the trembling which 
these holy men mixed with their mirtintrem- 
bling arising from a sense of their own weakness: 
and then courage, inspired by the thought of that 
aid and strength which were to be obtained out 
of His fulness who formed all their boasting and 
all their defence. Never in the history of our 
church were such feelings and such acknowledg- 
ments more called for than now; and, in the 
transition we are making, it becomes us to reflect 
on such sentiments as these .—* Not me, but the 
grace of God in me, and ‘ Let him that thinketh 
he standeth take heed lest he fall.’”? 

Thus was the Free Church of Scotland consti- 
tuted, and its first General Assembly held. The 
sittings continued from the 18th to the 30th of 
May, and during this period a great variety and 
amount of business was transacted. And fore- 
most of these was the deed of demission, by 
which the retiring clergymen announced their 
abandonment of the Established church and the 


! Buchanan's Hisiory of the Ten Years’ Confuct, volaii chap 
xiv. xv , Hetherington’s History of the Church of Scotland, 
Annual Regater, 1843, Martineau’s History of the Lat Tharty 
ears, Disruphon Memorials, && 
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livings they held in it, which was subscribed by 
474 ministers. A new machinery was needed 
for instant action, involving the erection of 
churches and schools, the sustentation of minis- 
ters and teachers, the support of missions at 
home and abroad—for all those schemes of evan- 
gelization, instruction, and active benevolence of 
which the ministers of the Free church, while in 
connection with the Establishment, had been the 
principal founders and supporters But never 
had Scottish ardour been so tempered with cal- 
culation and prudence as upon the present trying 
occasion. Instead of waiting and hoping to the 
last, and thus incurring the msk of being taken 
at unawares, the rejection of their demands by 
the state and the necessity of a separation had 
already been anticipated, and every preparation 
made for such an event, so that when it arrived, 
it by no means came upon them unprovided. 
Even before its arrival, 687 associations had been 
formed throughout the country, and by their ex- 
ertions in raising funds, should a disruption be 
found necessary, £232,347 had been raised within 
two months, which, by the contributions that 
afterwards arrived from London, Ireland, and 
America, was raised to £366,719 There was 
thus a fund awaiting it, both for present emer- 
gencies and future action, of which the Free 
church could avail itself at the outset 

In these associations and these contributions, 
the unmistakeable sympathies of the people had 
been announced, and the course they were likely 
to pursue, by which the ecclesiastical disruption 
should become a great national movement. In 
almost every case, the bulk of the congregation 
followed the retiring minister; the Established 
churches over the land were suddenly half- 
emptied; and in some of the more remote coun- 
ties, such as Ross and Sutherland, the exodus 
was so complete, that little more was left of the 
old order of things than the munisters them- 
selves, with their door keepers and church-officers 
and a few conservative heritors. But even more 
remarkable than the disruption among the cleri- 
cal order at home, were the effects of 1t among 
the Scottish missionaries abroad—men whose 
spheres of action had been assigned, and means 
of labour furnished by that revived evangelical 
spirit of which this great movement was the re- 
sult However remote from the seat of action, 
they had watched every proceeding with the 
most intense sympathy, and as soon as tidings 
of the crisis reached them, they formally aban- 
doned their connection with the Establishment, 
and joined the Free Church of Scotland. This, 
too, was done so promptly, so spontaneously, 
and universally, notwithstanding their separa- 
tion from each other, and lack of the means of 
mutual concert, as showed their convictions upon 
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which side the right lay, and how well prepared 
they were to follow it. 

So signal a commencement took the whole 
British public by surprise. But 1t was not to 
them alone that the sensation was confined. 
Into every country where the report went forth, 
there was a feeling of astonishment not un- 
mingled with sympathy and respect. They had 
read of the sacrifices and struggles at the Refor- 
mation, when princes abandoned their thrones, 
and communities perilled their national liberties, 
rather than abandon the cause of religion, and 
do violence to their consciences. But so long a 
reign of political utilitarianism had succeeded, 
that these sacrifices had been deemed the char- 
acteristics of an age that had for ever passed 
away—exploits that exclusively belonged to a 
romantic period of the world’s history, and which 
men might read of, but could never hope to see 
again. But, lo! that season had returned; even 
the nineteenth century could furnish an army 
of martyrs and confessors; and thoughtful in- 
quiring men, whom the tidings had roused 1n 
different continental countries, repaired to Scot- 
land that they might witness the phenomenon 
with their own bodily eyes, and record 1¢ 10 their 
books. But all this only made the enemies of 
the Disruption more indignant, and they de- 
clared that 1t was nothing more than a spas- 
modic throe that would speedily be followed by 
utter prostration. In spite, however, of their 
angry predictions, the first effort was but the 
commencement of a permanent habit, and the 
Free church still exists as a solid reality An 
‘idea also of its steady increase may be formed 
from the fact, that 1t now possesses in Scotland 
875 places of worship and numbers 846 ordained 
ministers, independently of those congregations 
‘which 1t has im England and Ireland, on the Con- 
tinent and in the colomies It has two colleges, 
one at Edinburgh and another at Glasgow, be- 
sides a theological hall in Aberdeen, at which 
194 students are educated for the ministry It 
has also a home mission, with an annual revenue 
now nearly amounting to £10,000, by which the 
most benighted of our districts are pervaded 
‘with religious instruction, and in the working 
of which the missionary students are trained 
for the practical duties of the ministry And 
even reduced to the secular but convincing cri- 
terion of pounds, shillings, and pence, tle pre- 
sent condition of the Free church not only indi- 
cates the zeal and liberality of the people, but 
the stability of the cause. The following gene- 
ral abstract, showing the sums raised for the 
various objects of the Free Church of Scotland 
for the year from 31st March, 1858, to 31st March, 
1859, is more illustrative of the subject than any 
amount of disquisition -— 
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Sustentation Fund, . £110,485 7 6 
Building Fund, . 41,179 2 02 
Congregational Fand, 94,481 19 6 
Missions and Education, 55,896 11 0 
Miscellaneous, . 41,384 12 10 
Total, £348,377 12 10} 


From the foregoing sketch of the history of 
religion in Britain during these thirty years, it 
will be distinctly seen that the age of apathy and 
indifference had expired; thut the struggle of a 
new and better hfe had commenced, and that 
these convulsive efforts, painful though they 
might be, were proofs of vitality, and promises 
of a happy result. The cold dull repose of the 
valley of death had ended, and the moving of 
the dry bones was the needful prelude to the 
rising up of a living multitude. But while this 
stir was necessarily accompanied with much 
contradiction and contention, there was one great 
and holy object in which all sects harmonized, 
and upon the work of which they all heartily 
co-operated. It was that of missionary enter- 
prise, which, having commenced with the present 
century, had been going on since the close of the 
preceding period with fresh impulses and a wider 
application. But the time has not yet arrived 
for writing the history of these missions, and we 
can only afford for them a passing notice. In 
England the following were the principal mis- 
sionary institutions that arose during the present 
period, with the year of their establishment, and 
their field of operation :— 

1840 


1844 
1844 


Welsh Foreign Missionary Socety—India 

The (Free) Presbyterian Church in England—China, 

The Patagonian Missionary Society—Patagoma and 
South America 

The Naval Missionary Society for the Loo Choo Islands, 

The Chinese Evangelization Society 


1845 
1850 

In Scotland, the following missionary societies 
were originated, viz ‘— 

1885 The United Presbyterian Synod Missionary Socety — 
West Indies, West Afrmca, and Caffraria 

1842 The Reformed Presbyternan Synod—New Hebrides 

1843 The General Assembly of the Free Church of Scotland 
—Inda, Caffrana 

1843 Home Mission of the Free Church 

In Ireland— 

1840 The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church m 
Ireland—India ! 

The united expenditure of the British mission- 
ary societies averages nearly or about £600,000 
per annum, an amount which is freely and cheer- 
fully paid through the annual public appeal to 
British benevolence This cordial response on 
the part of the Christian public 1s the more to 
be admired, when we take into account the diffi- 
culties and discouragements with which mission- 
ary enterprise has hitherto been attended, and 


1 Dr Brown’s History of Missions, Annual Missionary Reports. 
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the results as yet apparently so inadequate to tager to be able to read it, was a hopeless wish, 
such a numerous agency and liberal expenditure. so long asthe book itself was made so costly that 
But it 1s a trial of Christian faith; and it is the poor would not purchase it, or at least could 
patiently endured, in the full belief that the not, without a heavy sacrifice. An agitation for 
regeneration of the world is certain, however cheap Bibles was the consequence, and it com- 
long delayed or obstinately resisted. Years of menced in Scotland in 1839, when the profitable 
waiting and watching are not thought too much monopoly of the queen’s printers to print the 
to be bestowed in fertilizing the desert, and rear- Bible had expired. The renewal of their patent 
ing anew the cedars of Lebanon. We doubt not was successfully resisted, chiefly through the 
that the twentieth century will initiate a glorious exertions of the Rev. Dr. Adam Thomson of 
missionary history to which the nineteenth was Coldstream, and by a decree of parliament a 
only a preparative. board was established in Scotland for granting 
While the missionary cause has been thus so _ licenses to print the authorized versions of the 
active, its great instrument of action—the Bible Scriptures. The effect of this has been, that the 
—has accompanied all its movements, so that | Bible, formerly one of the dearest, 1s now one of 
while no country has been too barbarous or re- | | the cheapest books in circulation In England, 
mote for a Christian mission, no language has | indeed, the monopoly of printing the Bible still 
been deemed too rude or barren as a vehicle for ' belongs to the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
Christian instruction There is scarcely, there- bridge, and to her majesty’s printer for England; 
fore, a language or a dialect into which the Scrip- ; but 1n consequence of a controversy on the sub- 
ture has not been translated, or region into which | ject in 1840-1, the prices of Bibles and Testa- 
it has not been introduced. In this good work ments have been so greatly reduced as to place 
the British and Foreign Bible Society has at- them within the reach of the poorest of the Eng- 
tained a pre-eminence worthy of the public con- lish community 
fidence it has secured, and the vast machinery 1t: In this brief sketch of the history of religion 
has been able to put in motion; and to give an! from aD. 1830 to the present day, we have only 
idea of the latter, it is enough to state that, while | adverted to some of the leading points, and that, 
it has been the parent of many others, there are too, 1n a very scanty and cautious manner. But 
between 8000 and 9000 auxiliary societies belong- : for this reluctance we are certain that the reflec- 
ing to it, which are extended lke a net-work | tive reader will forgive us Remuniscence and 
over Great Britain and Ireland, among our colo- | suggestion are what he chiefly demands when the 
nies, and in foreign countries. subject has become so personal to himself, and 
While the wants of the heathen have thus been | to this modest lmit we have endeavoured to 
80 amply cared for, by making a copy of the Bible confine our view, more especially as 1t 18 the his- 
accessible, and its language intelligible to all, the tory of action still gommg onward, and the result 
same solicitude has been manifested for the igno-: of which is still unknown. To our successors 
rant of our own country. It was soon felt that we bequeath the duty of recording its develop- 
for every cottage to have a Bible, and every cot- ment 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—HISTORY OF SOCIETY. 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF WILLIAM IV. (4.D. 1830), TO THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA (A.D. 1860). 


Difficulties 1n the detail of Progress during the present period —Commercial position of Britain at the commence- 
ment of this period—Causes of her commercial pre-eminence—The cotton trade—Improvement in its manu- 
factures—Extent of the cotton trade—lIts effect in the increase of our manufacturing towns—Attempts to 
benefit our other manufactures at the expense of that of cotton—State of our linen and woollen manufactures 
—QOur iron manufactures—Coal used instead of wood in the smelting of 1ron—Invention of the hot-blast— 
The coal trade of Britain—Relative money value of our exports and imports—Shipping and men employed 
in them—The Great Industrial Exhibition of 1851—Prelmuinary minor exhibitions— Universality of the mv1- 
tation to the Industrial Exhibition of 1851—Erection of the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park—Its opening on the 
1st of May—Deare to perpetuate the plan of the Exhibition—Erection of the new Crystal Palace at Syden- 
ham—lIts various collections—lIts elevating, intellectual, and industmal tendencies—Improvement in the 
apphcation of steam power—Desire to extend locomotion by steam to land as well as sea conveyance—The 
first experiments in land travelling by steam—The Stephensons—The Liverpool and Manchester railway— 
The first locomotive employed on 1t—Ramd multiplication of ralways—The ralway mania—Its effecta— 
Railway travelling and 1ts profits—Its dangers shown at 1ts commencement—Parliamentary enactments for 
the safety of railway travelling—Highways and canals partially superseded by the railway—lIncrease of the 
means of comfortable living effected by industrial improvements—Statistics of this increase as compared 
with former periode—-The gram and cattle markets of Britain and their supphes—Necessary inequality in the 
distribution of this abundance—Contanued increase in the numbers and destitution of the poor—Facilities of 
Britain in furnishing means for the unemployed—Our colonies, and their adaptation to every class— Increase 
of emgration to the colonies—Our Australian colonies—The gold discovery—Its attractions to emigration— 
Immense returns from the Australian gold fields—Their effects 1n the rapid growth of these colonies—-Persons 
fitted to succeed as emigrants— Wonderful effects of emigration upon the Irish—Immense remittances made 
by them to their friends 1n Ireland—Condition of the lower classes in Britain during the present period—Their 
increasing numbers and deterioration—Causes of this uncrease~-Defective education for the lower classee— 
Restrictions on the transfer and sale of land by the strictness of the law of entail—Consequent decrease of 
our independent yeomanry—Decrease of our small farmers—-Disappearance of our open air field-sports and 
pastimes— Multiplication of rural ale-houses and civic haunts of dissipation—Statistical amount of pauperism 
during the present period—Gross ummorality m 1ts mode of hfe—Prevalence of infanticide—Crimimal con- 
victions—Comparative criminal statistics of 1817 and 1857—Interpomtion of government to the growth of 
crime—Remedies of social science apphed to the lowest orders—The national vice of drunkenness—Its hold 
upon the lowest orders—Instatution of temperance societies—Their beneficial effects—Remedies for the classes 
immediately above the lowest—Cheap publications—Theur origin, character, and purpose— Their good effects 
on the working and middle classes—Improvement of public education—Normal schools—Associations for 
public improvement—Progress of science—Electricity—Invention of the electric telegraph—Extent of 1ts 
operations—Its modes of communication—Electricity applied to the service of the fine arts—Invention of the 
art of electrotype—Photography—Its origin—Invention of the daguerreotype and calotype processes—Their 
improvements, application, and uses—Chemuistry—Its extensive application—Its important uses 1n agricul- 
ture—Astronomy—Recent extenmon of astronomical discovery—Ilts discoveries applied to the improvement 
of navigation—Astronomical societies and observatories in Britain—Zeal of private students in the science— 
Lord Rosse’s telescope—Star-clouds—Their perplexing character—Geology—Recently reduced to a science— 
Antagonistic theories of the earth by Hutton and Werner—Their followers, the Vulcanists and Neptunists— 
Smuith’s discoveries in the secondary rocks of England—Rapid improvement and extension 1n geological 
research—Practical application of the science—Geography—Revival of the attempt to find a north-west passage 
to India—Expeditions to the polar regions—Their discoveries and failures—Hopelessness of the attempt to 
discover the north-west passage—Explorations in Africa—The travellers Denham, Clappertun, Lander, &c.— 
Expedition to Negroland by Richardson, Overweg, and Barth—Communications between the Cape of Good 
Hope and the interior of Africa—Discoveries of Dr Livingston— Expedition of Burton and Speke to the 
lake Tauganyika—Geographical discoveries of travellers 1n the interior of Australia—Duiscoveries 1n North 
America—Trigonometrical survey of the British Islands and India—Improvements in hydrography—A pplica- 
taon of the improvements of science to the art of war—lIts greater destructiveness—Probable results of the 
change—Exclusive cultivation of science during the last thirty years—lIts effect upon hterature—Present 
state of literature in Britain—Emuinent writers of the last period who have been continued to the present— 
Authors in literature exclusively of the present period—Increase of female authorship—Predomuinance of 
novel-writing in the present day—Causes of this predommmance—General character of our present novel- 
writing—Principal authors in this department—Female novelists—Periodical lterature, magazines, and 
reviews—The newspaper—Influence of newspapers in the government of every country—Especial adaptation 
of the newspaper for Britain—Universal demand for 1t—Omrigin and history of newspaper writing in Britain— 


Restrictions umposed on newspapers by a government tax—Effects of these restrictions—Their removal— 
Vou. IV. 415—6 
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Consequent multiplication of newspapers— Poetry—Its present scantiness among us contrasted with the 
previous abundance—Causees of this dearth—Our hving poets—Predominance of the poetry of action over 
that of words—Tennyson—His principal poems—His successful attempt to revive the ancient romance in 
poetry—Resources afforded to modern literature by our public hbraries— Libraries of the umiversities— 
Library of the British Museum—Its origin, growth, and contents—-Its accommodations for general study— 
Public libraries of Scotland—Progress of the fine arta—Painting—Duascouragements of historical painting in 
Britam—Promise given of 1ts reviva] in the decoration of the new Houses of Parlrament— Unsatisfactory 
result—Prevalence of genre painting in the British school of art—The pre-Raphaelite school of painting—Its 
effects 1n producing greater correctness—Present state of our national schoel of pamting—Inflnence of photo- 
graphy on art—Means used for the 1mprovement of the public taste—Picture collections thrown open to the 
public—The National Gallery—Sources of 1ta accumulation—The Turner, Vernon, and Sheepshanks collec- 
tions—The National Portrait Gallery—Its regulations and tendencies—The Hampton Court collection and 
Greenwich Naval Gallery—The Scottish National Gallery—Art-Unions—Their effect 1n cultivating a general 
taste for art—Establishment of schools of design—Necessity for their establishment—Their beneficial effect 
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tion of our task—the history of 
the progress of the living gene- 
ration—with misgiving of heart 
and a reluctant step. For let 
the character and spirit of the 
record be what it may, a history of the present 
period cannot fail to disappoint and to offend 
Every man has viewed the period for himself, 
and in relation to his own principles, interests, or 
preyadices, and amidst such a contrariety, each 
reader will find that something has been omit- 
ted, something exaggerated, something misrepre- 
sented It was not thus when we dealt with 
past events and with the dead, or described a 
state of society in every way inferior to the con- 
dition of the present day. The sympathy that 
could be excited for departed worth, and the 
self-complacency that could be flattered by the 
superiority of the lving over the dead, are, in 
this case, exchanged for the feelings of a present 
struggle, of which every one has a personal share 
and his peculiar point of observation. In such 
a difficulty, the utmost we can attempt 1s hghtly 
to touch the more important points of the sub- 
ject—to be suggestive rather than communicative 
—and content ourselves with poimting out the 
path to be trod, rather than attempt to lead 
the way, and be the cscerone of every stage of 
the journey. To this limited duty we are also 
necessarily confined by the magnitude and com- 
plexity of the subject, for which whole volumes, 
instead of a single chapter, are usually found 
insufficient 

When the present period in the history of 
national progress had arrived, Britain had fully 
reahzed the important character for which she 
was destined by her commerce and manufac- 
tures she had become the metropolis of the 
world. To this high position her whole career 
for years and for ages had been pointing. Her 
insular situation, which gave her the command 
of the whole ocean for her highway; her fertile 


soil, which served as a capital with which she 
could advance her mercantile successes or en- 
counter their reverses, the national character of 
her people, in which the interfusion of several 
races was combined with a harmonious blending 
of their activity, industry, perseverance, and in- 
ventiveness—all these had been the natural pre- 
parations for a destiny of which Tyre, Carthage, 
Palmyra, Holland were but umperfect types. And 
all these advantages, so greatly surpassing what- 
ever had been possessed by former commercial 
states, were crowned by the nature of her laws 
and the character of her government. The 1m- 
posts of feudalism, the restrictions of monopolies, 
the various taxes which an earlier age had 1m- 
posed upon industrial activity and enterprise, had 
one by one been removed, and at no time more 
than during the earlier part of the present period. 
But more than all these combined, was the 1nviol- 
ability of property, and the liberty of the sub- 
ject, which formed the great characteristics of the 
British constitution. Men might traffic where 
they lsted, and afterwards enjoy the frurts of 
their industry without check or interference. 
Mercantile communities might construct works 
and invest sums to any amount, of which the dis- 
tant returns could only be realized by their heirs, 
without the dread that all might be swept away, 
by erther those anarchical or despotic revolu- 
tions to which other governments were Hable. 
The vine and fig-tree under which our commer- 
cial wealth so confidently reposed were not the 
growth of a night, and though the passing 
winds might shake their branches, they could 
not loosen their roots. Such was the commercial 
conviction of our country amidst those national 
changes upon the Continent, by which govern- 
ments had been subverted and dynasties over- 
turned; and in this confidence, an extent of traffic 
had been undertaken, and an amount of capita] 
sunk, that will form a rieh inheritance for future 
generations. 

The chief article of all this manufacturing 
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industry, and commercial enterprise and wealth, 
ais cotton, which being sent to this countrv 1n its 
original state, 1s fabricated mto every kind of 
clothing which luxury or comfort can demand, 
and sent out to every part of the earth. An 
inquiry therefore into this great staple of our 
trade demands our first consideration. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the boundless wealth contained in this 
branch of traffic began to be surmised, and the 
national ingenuity, aided by the resources of 
science, was on the stretch to devise expedients 
by which the tedious processes of preparing 
cotton manufactures might be simplified and 1m- 
proved. The methods invented for converting 
the raw material into yarn, and weaving the yarn 
into webs of every colour, texture, and vaniety, 
are among the noblest specimens of human 1n- 
genuity, and their reward 1s exhibited in the 
statistics of our cotton trade, as compared with 
ita nature and results mn former periods This 
change has especially been perceptible since the 
year 1814 It was then that the remarkable fall 
commenced which has taken place in the price of 
cotton goods in general Of this change 1t 18 
enough to state, that, whereas in 1814, 100 yards 
of calico would cost 16s. 6d , 650 yards can now 
be had for 20s. 6d@ The cause of this change 
has been partly owing to the great fall in the 
price of the material, but the main cause 1s to 
be found in the immense multiplication and 1m- 
provement of our machinery The same cause, 
instead of diminishing, has only proportionably 
imereased the value of this department of our 
cominerce, by extending the use of our cotton 
fabrics not only among the women of Britain, 
but over the whole world This advantage, also, 
we are still enabled to retain, notwithstanding 
the rivalry of other nations, through our abun- 
dant resources of iron and coal for the application 
of steam, and the superiority of our power-looms 
and other cotton-working machinery. 

Of the progress of our cotton trade an estimate 
may be formed, by the quantity of raw material 
imported into Britain durmmng fourteen years of 
the present period. In 1840 1t amounted to 
592,488,010 lbs, in 1845 to 721,979,953, nm 1854 
to 887,335,904, and in 1858 to 1,034,342,176 To 
turn this raw material to account, our cotton 
manufactures alone are calculated to employ 
§42,000 weavers, spinners, bleachers, &c, and 
80,000 engineers, machine-makers, smiths, ma- 
sons, joiners, &c. The value of the products of 
this cotton manufacture 1s estimated at about 
£52,000,000 per annum, of which £17,000,000 
are expended in wages to the several above-men- 
tioned craftsmen, leaving a satisfactory profit to 
their employers. 

The power of the cotton trade has been mani- 
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fested in the increase of our principal cities dur- 
ing the present period, as well as the general 
wealth it has created. Thus, Liverpool, which 
1n 1831 had a population of 165,175 inhabitants, 
had increased in 1851 to 375,955. Glasgow, 
which in 1831 had 202,426 inhabitants, and m 
1841 274,533, had increased in 1851 to 347,001 
inhabitants. Manchester and Salford, which in 
1831 had a population of 227,808, had in 1651, 
367,232 inhabitants But even the smaller cot- 
ton manufacturing towns of England have in- 
creased with equal rapidity. Thus the popula- 
tion of — 


Tuhbabitante. Inhabitante. 
Preston was, n 1780, 6,000 In 1851, 69,542 
Blackburn 1801, 11,980 » 1851, 46,536 
Bolton 1801, 17,416 »» 1851, 61,171 
Wigan 1801, 10,989 »> 1851, 31,941 


Of the larger towns in the above enumeration, 
few have profited by the cotton trade so greatly 
as Glasgow, which was one of the first to avail 
herself of this source of commercial prosperity. 
It has been mainly through its prolific agency 
at the outset, and the great development of her 
iron and coal trade which followed, that her 
population, which at the commencement of this 
century was about 75,000, now falls little short of 
half a milhon, while in wealth as well as popu- 
lation, she is now virtually the capital of Scot- 
land. The manufacture of muslins, which com- 
menced 1n Scotland in 1825, has been since that 
period carried on almost entirely by Glasgow 
houses, one of which alone in 1857, when this 
department of mdustrial enterprise had reached 
iis height, employed 500 men and 1500 women 
in the city, and from 20,000 to 30,000 females, 
partly in Ayrshire and other districts of Scotland, 
but mostly in Ireland 

The rapid predominance in the manufacture 
of eotton above every other commodity, created 
alarm in the minds of over-prudent statesmen, 
who foresaw, in this use of a foreign product, the 
depreciation of our own home-produced material, 
upon which the mdustry of our country had so 
long been exercised, and its commercial character 
mainly founded What was to become of our 
linen and woollen manufactures, if the demand 
for their cloths was to be superseded by the 
other cheaper produce? The short-sighted ex- 
pedient was adopted of laying a tax upon calico- 
printing, in order to bring up its price to that 
of linen and woollen stuffs Accordingly, so 
early as 1774, a duty was imposed upon it of 3d. 
per yard, which 1n 1806 was raised to 34d. But 
a more intelligent and hberal spirit had com- 
menced with the present period, under which 
any kind of restriction upon any branch of manu- 
facture and commerce was to find little favour; 
and on the entrance of Mr. Paulett Thompson 
into office, as vice-president of the board of 
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trade, in 1830, this tax upon calicoes was re- 
pealed. The effect of this wholesome measure 
was speedily apparent. In 1829 only 89,862,433 
yards of all descriptions of printed goods were 
exported; but in 1841 the exportation of printed 
cottons alone amounted to 329,240,892 yards, of 
the declared value of £7,772,735. But bounties 
upon the articles of commerce were now as un- 
gracious as restrictions, and therefore, during the 
same year in which this calico-tax was taken off, 
the bounty on the exportation of hnen as well 
as of several other articles was withdrawn 

Of our linen manufactures a brief notice will 
now suffice. It was natural that they should 
yield to the predominance of cotton, more espe- 
cially after the state patronage was withdrawn 
from them, and accordingly, the trade in linen, 
although still important, 1s not so great as in 
former periods. Throughout the United King- 
dom the linen manufacture employs 133,000 
hands, while its annual value is estimated at 
£10,000,000. 

In our former notices of the mercantile pro- 
gress of the country, the importance of 1ts wool- 
len manufactures was distinctly stated these 
indeed constituted the chief source of 1ts wealth, 
and as such were still worthy of cultivation. 
they also continued to be indispensable, as ther 
products will be needed, let whatever other 
articles be used along with them, in furni- 
ture and clothing It was fortunate also that 
the resources of improved skill and new ma- 
terials were at hand for cheapening the price 
and thereby extending the use of woollen fabrics. 
The first step in this direction was made about 
the year 1834, when goods which had been 
manufactured from wool alone began to be made 
of worsted weft and cotton warp, by which the 
trade was greatly increased Another improve- 
ment that followed in 1836 was the introduc- 
tion of the wool of the alpaca or Peruvian lama, 
and subsequently the introduction of mohair, or 
goat’s wool of Asia Minor. The final step was 
to combine silk itself with this mixture of com- 
mon wool, alpaca, and mohair, and this, with 
the application of improved machinery, has so 
benefited our woollen manufactures, as to insure 
for them a ready market in every part of the 
world. The continued importance of this de- 
partment of manufacture is attested by the fact, 
that there are 1282 woollen factories in England 
and Wales, of which 807 belong to Yorkshire 
alone Of this county, the great woollen mart 
of the kingdom, the town of Bradford may be 
considered the centre and capital, where the wor- 
sted manufactures are most abundant, and have 
been best cultivated and improved. The fruits 
of this industry have been shown in the statis- 
tics of the town In 1801 Bradford contained 
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only 13,264 inhabitants, but in 1851 they had 
increased to 103,782. In the first of these years 
it possessed no more than three mills, but in the 
last it had upwards of 160 in active operation 
Scarcely inferior in national importance are 
our iron manufactures, in the working of which 
Britain was infenor to other countries until 
nearly the middle of the last century, on account 
of timber only being used 1n the process of smelt- 
ing, and the consequent failure which took place 
in this kind of fuel, so that more than two-thirds 
of the iron used in our island had to be imported 
from abroad. And yet, even so early as 1619, 
Edward Lord Dudley had invented a process for 
smelting iron with pit-coal instead of timber; 
and in that year he took out a patent for the 
purpose, but the works erected by his lordship 
were destroyed by the ignorant rabble, and him- 
self almost ruined by the loss. Thus affairs con- 
tinued until the great scarcity of wood revived 
the memory of Lord Dudley’s attempt, and about 
the year 1740 pit-coal was once more used in the 
making of iron at Colebrookdale, and two or 
three other places And even then, thirty more 
vears had to elapse before coal instead of tamber 
came into general use. The progress of this 
change may be estimated from the following 
brief statement. In 1740 the quantity of pig- 
iron made in England and Wales amounted to 
about 22,000 tons , 1n 1788 1t had risen to 68,000, 
in 1796 to 125,000, in 1806 to 250,000, and in 
1820 to 400,000 tons. From the growing use of 
iron for many purposes not originally contem- 
plated, and especially from the multiphcation of 
steam-engines, and the construction of railroads, 
the produce of iron throughout England, Scot- 
land, and Wales, which in 1825 amounted to 
615,236 tons, had msen in 1848 to 2,008,200 tons 
In 1857 the continuing rise had brought up the 
amount to 3,659,447 tons. The greatest 1mprove- 
ment of our own day in the smelting of iron has 
been the invention of Mr. J B Neilson of 
Glasgow Formerly, the air of the blast furnaces 
was uniformly at the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere from which it was taken, and the effect 
was, not only to produce a lower degree of heat, 
but to supply a quantity of moisture which is 
prejudicial to the process of smelting This 
moisture, which is always more or less in the 
atmosphere, 1s most prevalent during the sum- 
mer, and from this cause, the furnace could not 
work so well in that season asin winter. But 
by Mr Nerlson’s invention of the hot-blast, the 
air 18 previously dried and heated to a high tem- 
perature, the consumption of fuel 1s lessened to 
a tenth of what was formerly used in heating 
the furnace; while the absence of moisture has a 
beneficial effect on the quality of theron. This 
discovery, first used in Lanarkshire, and the rich 
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strata of ironstone and coal with which that 
county abounds, have proved a mine of wealth 
to the district, and a source of prosperity to 
Glasgow, by which that city has now become the 
second in the empire. The money value of our 
pig-iron, which in the present year is more than 
3,500,000 tons, has been estimated in round 
numbers as worth £14,000,000, but the bar-iron 
that may be formed from it will amount to 
£19,000,000. Nearly a third of our iron 1s prin- 
cipally used in Great Britain and Ireland, in con- 
sequence chiefly of the great demand 1n railways, 
the building of iron ships, and the forging of 
iron cables; but our exports of all kinds of iron 
in 1857 amounted to 1,539,386 tons, worth in 
declared value £13,603,337. 

This immense iron manufacture could not 
have been carried on without that almost ex- 
haustless supply of coal that hes side by side 
with those metallic strata which are dependent 
upon its igneous powers The use of British 
coal has therefore been 1n correspondent demand 
with the requirements for steam travel both by 
sea and land, and this increase of the coal trade 
is still rapidly going onward in consequence of 
the general adoption of steam agency in every 
European country, and the removal of the duties 
on its exportation This consumption of coal in 
iron manufactures alone will be understood by 
the fact, that three tons of coul are required for 
the production of every ton of wrought iron. 
The total of coal exported from the United 
Kingdom in 1857 amounted to 6,483,416 tons, 
valued at £3,019,228. The coal shipped coast- 
wise in the United Kingdom during the same 
year was from 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 tons. The 
coal imported imto London alone in 1858, by com- 
mon roads, railways, and canals, was 1,213,464 
tons, and by sea 3,266,446 tons. And when 
will this mchest, most useful, and most necessary 
of mines be exhausted? It 1s an important 
national question, which was answered by Dr. 
Buckland in the House of Commons in 1829, 
when he confirmed the statement that the coal- 
beds of South Wales alone contained fuel enough 
to supply England for 2000 years. And yet, if 
even all the coal of our island should last for 
only half that period, Britain will have attaimed, 
as a nation,a longevity of which no other country 
can boast But upon such a distant futurity 
what heart, however patriotic, would dare to 
calculate ? 

Having thus given in detail our principal 
manufactures, which constitute the staple of our 
national stability and strength, we conclude by 
presenting a summary of them in the aggregate, 
by which their amount and importance will be 
more clearly recognized. In 1854 the total 
declared value of the exported produce and 
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manufacture of the United Kingdom amounted 
to £97,298,909. Of this the value of £64,400,587 
was sent to foreign countries, and £33,698,313 ta 
India and our colonies. In 1855, the value of 
the manufactures exported was £95,346,429; in 
1856, £115,544,154; and in 1857, £121,769,396. 

Other articles, not the produce or manufacture 
of Great Britain and Ireland, constitute a portion 
of our national commerce, and must be taken 
into account. Including these in the table of 
exports and imports, the progress of our com- 
mercial industry and wealth during the present 
period may be estimated from the three follow- 
ing years .— 


Exports. Imports. 
There weren 1831,  £69,691,302 11 7 246,245,241 6 6 
» o» 1840, 110,198,716 00 62,004,000 0 0 
» »» 1850, 190,101,894 00 105,101,607 0 0 
oe $9 1857, 285,863,927 0 0 186,215,849 0 0 


Turning from the mere money value of these 
articles, to the occupation they gave to men and 
shipping, the accounts of the same years are thus 
summed up .— 

Versels. 


Tons Men. 


1831 Britsshand Imnsh, 12,248 . 2,006,397 119,148 
Foreign, 5,158 ... 758,368 89,769 

1840 British and Imsh, 17,635 - 8,101,650 . 170,339 
Foreign, 10,826 . 1,881,365 79,550 

1850 Britushand Insh, 30,576 . 6,044,562 . 817,810 
Foreign, 14,259 . 2,233,860 115, 395 

1857 Bntishand Insh, 87,014 - 5,519,154 284,195 
Foreign, 023,469 4,863,191 


In these brief statements, the adventurous 
enterprise, the wealth, the stability of the nation 
can be best recognized. they are the official re- 
turns of those silent campaigns and bloodless 
achievements upon which the power of Britain 
18 founded, and by which her fame will be 
best perpetuated to the admiration and wonder 
of every future age And now, then, for the 
grand review, 1n which the victorious armies of 
commerce should be mustered for public parade, 
its banners displayed, its trophies inaugurated ! 
Such a parade, after careful preparation and 
upon an adequate scale of grandeur, was to be 
given in the Great Exhibition 1n Hyde Park, in 
the memorable year 1851. 

It 18 interesting to notice the first steps of a 
design so magnificent in its conception and so 
important in its consequences. They date no 
earher than 1756—about the same time that the 
Royal Academy opened its public exhibitions in 
painting, engraving, and sculpture. It was then 
that the productions of art and skill were col- 
lected and displayed in London, for the purpose 
of stimulating public industry and mventive- 
ness, and although these exhibitions were on a 
limited scale, they were found so useful, that 
the plan was adopted in France, and there con- 
tinued with the happiest effect, even when 1t had 
long been abandoned in England. In the former 
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country, the exhibition was so excellent in 1844, 
and the benefits of the previous displays so ap- 
parent, that the English roused themselves from 
their remisaness, and during the years 1847 and 
1848 they re-opened their exhibitions, chiefly at 
the instigation, and by the aid of the Society of 
Arta, by whom the plan had been revived. So 
great was now the recognized importance of 
these industrial displays, that they became a 
subject of national consideration; and it was felt 
that something more was necessary than France 
or England had as yet attempted, to give them 
their proper development and effect. At this 
point, a happy idea occurred to his royal high- 
ness Prince Albert, the consort of our beloved 
sovereign. it was to gather together into one place 
the best specimens of contemporary art and skill, 
and the natural productions of every soil and chi- 
mate, instead of the mere local or national produc- 
tions of France and England. It was to be awhole 
world of nature and art collected at the call of | 
the queen of cities—a competition in which every | 
country might have a place, and every variety | 
of mtellect its clam and chance of distinction | 
Nothing great, or beautiful, or useful, be its 
native home where it might— not a discovery or 
invention however humble or obscure—not a can- 
didate however lowly his rank—but would obtain 
admission and be estimated to the full amount of 
genuine worth It was to be to the nineteenth 
what the tournament had been to the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centurres—a challenge at once and 
welcome to all comers, and to which every land 
eould send, not 1ts bmghtest dame and bravest 
lance as of yore, but 1ts best produce and happiest 
device for the promotion of universal happmess 
and brotherhood. It was further adapted to the 
free, generous, enlightened spirit of the nine- 
teenth century, that 1t was to belong exclusively 
to the people themselves of every nation, instead 
of being supported and controlled by their re- 
spective governments. And that nothmg might 
be wanting to its character as a great competi- 
tive trial, the sum of £20,000 was set apart for 
the expense of prizes which were to be awarded 
to the successful competitors. 

This world-wide proclamation went forth into 
every country, and was met with universal wel- 
come. 1t was a challenge such as men had never 
heard, to an emprse in which every nation 
might hope to be the victor. There was accord- 
ingly 4 stir and a preparation which in its 
nature formed a new era in the history of na- 
taonal contests. Luttle time was to intervene, 
for the great competition was to be opened in 
London on the lst of May, 1851. But the place 
for the specimens and the spectators! — what 
single tent could lodge the army of Xerxes and 
all ita equipments? This question occurred some- 
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what of the latest, and the directors of the Ex- 
hibition were non-plussed: they found on cal- 
culation that no buildmg on earth would suffice 
to contain a tithe of 1t. After many expedients 
had been proposed and rejected, Mr. Paxton 
came forward with his simple plan, which effec- 
tually solved every difficulty. It was, to erect a 
huge buildmg in the style of a garden conser- 
vatory, 1n which 1ron and glass should be almost 
the sole materials, wood being introduced only 
in the fittings. This method, so new, and so start- 
hng for its simplicity, was at once adopted, and 
the result was a building in Hyde Park nearly 
twice the breadth, and fully four times the 
length of St. Paul’s. Never before had archi- 
tecture combined such vastness of extent and 
adaptation to a specific purpose with such simple 
means, and when the building was finished in 
the short space of five months, the world was 
astonished to see the place where but yesterday, 
as it were, there had been nothing but trim 
walks and green sward It seemed to realize 
the magnificent conception of the greatest of our 
poets— 
** Anon, out of the earth a fabric huge 
Rose hke an exhalation ” 

With its iron framework that rose towards the 
sky in dark slender lines, and its walls of glitter- 
ing crystal that seemed to float in mid-air hke a 
vapour, 1t appeared indeed an exhalation which 
a breath of wind might disperse—a fata mor- 
gana that would disappear with a sudden shift 
of sunshine But on looking more nearly, it was 
seen to be a solid edifice, the iron pillars of 
which were rooted deep in the earth, while 
within, the combmation of light and lofty arches, 
with ribs forming a graceful metallic net-work, 
gave strength and secuiity to the edifice 

The “Crystal Palace,” as it was appropriately 
called, occupied twenty-one acres of ground, and 
contained eight miles of tables Of this ample 
space a geographical division was made for the 
accommodation of the specimens from different 
countries—the whole of the building west of the 
great transept being assigned to Britain and her 
colonies, while all the space to the eastward of 
the transept was allotted to foreign countries and 
their colonies Of the profusion of specimens, 
natural and artificial, which were collected withm 
such a space, we can only state in general terms 
that they were compmsed under four great classes 
or divisions —1. Raw materials; 2 Machinery; 
3. Manufactures, 4. Fine Arts Of the nume- 
rous subdivisions of these we have not space even 
for the names, comprising as they did a vola- 
minous encyclopedia of the world of nature and 
art. The inauguration of the Crystal Palace, 
this eighth wonder of the world, as it may be 
justly called, was in a style of magnificence and 


OPENING BY QUEEN VICTORIA OF THE 
GREAT EXHIBITION IN 1851. 


Several industrial exhibitions of a limited character had been 
held in London before 1851, but to Prince Albert occurred the 
happy idea of bringing together the best specimens of contem- 
porary art, manufacture, and natural produce to be found 
throughout the whole world. The idea when mooted was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm ; a world-wide proclamation of welcome 
to exhibitors was issued; the sum of £20,000 was set aside for 
prizes, and to accommodate the innumerable exhibits, a huge 
palace of glass and 1ron, covering a space of twenty-one acres, 
was swiftly erected in Hyde Park. On the 1st May, 1851, the 
First Great International Exhibition was opened by the Queen, 
accompanied by a brilliant procession of princes, ambassadors, 
and nobles from all nations. When Victoria had entered the 
building, and the National Anthem had been sung, the Prince 
Consort read to Her Majesty the report of the proceedings of the 
Royal Commissioners who had been tntrusied with the affairs of 
the Exhthition. Then Her Majesty declared the Exhibition duly 
open, amid the responsive enthusiasm of the assembled multi- 
tudes, who recognized in this auspicious event the best promise 
of Bntain’s safety and prosperity. 
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imposing ceremonial worthy of the occasion | amidst such a noble retiuue many an eye was 


Notwithstanding the shortness of the time, all 
was completed for the promised day and hour, 
on the Ist of May, 1851, at twelve oclock, 
the gates were opened, and her majesty Queen 
Victoma, aceompanied by her royal consort, 
Albert Pmnce of Wales, the ministers and offi- 
cers of state, the princes, ambassadors, and com- 
missioners of all nations in official, milrtary, or 
court attire, entered in full procession ;— and 
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turned upon the spare form of the venerable 
Duke of Wellington, while many a heart regarded 
this scene of promised peace and prosperity as 
the last and best trophy of bis many victories, A 
splendid throne had been erected upon a large 
platform, overshadowed by a silken canopy; 
and besides this royal seat which had been pre- 
pared for her majesty, her commg was accom- 
panied with that auspicious attendant of her 
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many progresses, a brilliant sunshine, that 
lighted up the halls, their treasures, and the 
crowds arrayed in their choicest attire, who 
were assembled in myriads within the building 
Never indeed had a sovereign stood amidst such 
a magnificent display, or one so completely in- 
dicative of national happiness and prosperity. 
When the queen ascended the throne the na- 
tional anthem was sung by a chorus of 800 per- 
formers, accompanied with the magnificent notes 
of an immense organ, and the voices of the spec- 
tators, after which the royal commissioners, with 


the prince consort at their head, read to her ma- 
jesty the report of the proceedings of the com- 
mission The pile and its purposes were then 
inaugurated by a prayer from the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, invoking a blessing upon the under- 
taking, and the Exhibition was opened amidat 
the congratulations of the queen, and the respon- 
sive gladness of her subjects, who felt in this 
event the triumph of arts over arms, and the 
best promise of their country’s safety and pro- 
sperity 

The Crystal Palace had only been erected for 


300 


a temporary purpose, and that purpose was at 
length accomplished. The nations of the earth 


had met under its roof, and each had been bene- 
fited by the competition. Each had seen wherein 
its defects lay, and had learned how they might 
be remedied, while all had recognized the supe- 
riority of Bmtain in whatever best conduces to 
the substantial welfare of society. Nor had our 
own country been neglectful of the opportunity; 
and this began to be manifested in more en- 
larged and refined perceptions of the beautiful in 
every department of art, and every produce of 
industry. But must this palaee be plucked up, 
as well as its treasures dispersed? Must such 
realities pass away like the fictions of an eastern 
romance, and their very lessons fade through 
time into an indistinct remembrance? The wish 
to preserve the building as a permanent reposi- 
tory for the works of industry and art, and the 
productions of nature, was both intense and 
general, and applications were made in the first 
instance to government upon the subject in the 
earlier part of 1852, but as the original destina- 
tion of the Crystal Palace had been already ful- 
filled, government did not feel itself warranted 
to purchase the building. There was little fear, 
however, that its materials would be dispersed 
as useless, for independently of the public bene- 
fits of the institution, the structure itself might 
be turned into a profitable mercantile specula- 
tion Mr Leech, a private gentleman, under- 
took the adventure of purchasing the palace, 
and removing it to a more eligible site Others 
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or Hecatompylos, its artists and agents were sent 
into every country to procure casts and models 
of their choicest specimens of architecture, sta- 
tuary, and sculpture; and arrangements were 
made to bring together every produce comprised 
in the wide world of nature and art into this great 
museum of Sydenham. Not only, indeed, do these 
specimens extend to the earliest products of hu-~ 
man industry, but to those of nature herself before 
man existed; and thus, no division has been left 
in the whole range of science without 1ts worthi- 
est representatives and illustrations. On these 
accounts, a thoughtful walk through the Crystal 
Palace is a pilgrimage through all time, and into 
every country The observer wanders through 
the Assyrian, Egyptian, Greek, Roman, and 
Alhambra courts; and in their specimens he 
sees the life and the history of man from the 
days of Nebuchadnezzar to those of the Aben- 
cerrages From the verge of that dim and far- 
distant estuary in which the river of time 1s linked 
with the boundless sea of eternity, he passes 
upward through the classical, until he comes to 
the medieval ages, whose courts of illustration 
introduce him to the eather part of the world 
that now is, and the dawnings of that new civi- 
hzation with which he 18 personally identified. 
And then follows the stir of the living age, in 
the courts of the various arts, sciences, and 
manufactures that lhe before him—the picture 
gallery, the naval museum, the engineering mo- 
dels, the Indian court, the industrial museum 
and technological collection, the industrial ex- 


were ready to join him, a company was formed, | hibition, the agricultural machinery, and the 
and shares issued in the usual plan of a great | machinery 1n motion—whose names alone are 
mercantile joint-stock enterprise, and half a | suggestive of their contents. The whole range 
million of money was quickly 1aised to begin the | of universal history, the whole progress of human 
undertaking To make the new palace a place improvement from the earliest ages to the present 
ef universal resort, by bemg of easy access, as day, thus passes before his eyes hke the move- 
well to secure the means of conveyance for the , ment of a peristrephic panorama, and forty cen- 
materials of the building, a place on a metro- tures glide on successively in the course of a few 
politan lime of railway, and near London, was | hours The philosopher, the historian, the man 
necessary , and accordingly 300 acres of ground , of science, the lover of art or admirer of nature, 
were purchased for the purpose at Sydenham in _ the utilitarian and the philanthropist, the delicate 
Kent. Thither the palace was transferred piece- | fastidious man of taste and sentiment and the 


meal from Hyde Park with a facility that in 
earlier times would have seemed the work of en- 
chantment But something upon a grander scale 


was to be produced by the new building than the | 


wld. Its strength and 1ts dimensions, the treasures 
it should contain, and the rich scenery with which 
it should be surrounded, were to transcend any- 
thing that Hyde Park had exhibited; and ac- 
cordingly all the science, talent, and activity in 
the empire were employed to construct the new 
edifice, and collect or create the rich stores it was 
to contain. Accordingly, while the edifice was 
rising, and the grounds laying out upon a scale 
which surpassed the ancient glories of Babylon 


hard-handed, hard-working artisan have only to 


| select, each for himself, his own favourite range 


in this vast museum of earth and time; and col- 
lected, as if for his own especial behoof, he will 
find an abundance that will leave him no room 
for ignorance, and a beauty that will satisfy his 
aspirations to the full. It1s no wonder therefore 
if the exhibition of Sydenham has become what 
it was intended to be—a place of universal resort 
for the purposes of universal instruction and re- 
creation. Honoured to future times be the names 
of those who devised such a palace as the dwelling 
of wisdom—who so combined all that is most 
alluring with whatever best tends to enlighten 
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and elevate—and who planted it so nigh to our : Deep-sea navigation by steam had not only been 
great metropolis that its benefits can be circu- | originated but perfected during the present 
lated from the heart to the extremities of our | period, so that no part of the ocean, however 
empire! It may, indeed, pass away like an airy | remote or stormy, was inaccessible to its visits; 
vapour, leaving no permanent ruins like those | and giant ships, increasing yearly in magnitude, 
of the Coliseum; but its spectacles were far | speed, and power, had begun a competition wn 
otherwise than those of gladiatorial shows, and ; naval architecture which has now swelled into 
its benefits will continue to be perpetuated when | that vessel of hitherto unmatched dimensions— 
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Roman triumphs are forgot! 

While the industrial activity of Britain had 
been kindling at each step of advance until its 
enterprise had warmed into full glow, a still 
greater abbreviation of time and space as well as 
of labour was demanded, and mercantile 1mpa- 
tience could no longer submit to the slow imter- 
communication of the mail or the post-office. 
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other. Could he not contrive to travel as rapidly 
by land as by sea? And might not the power 
of steam, which had accomplished the former, 
be equally available for the latter achievement? 
The possibihty indeed had been surmised so 
early, that 1t seemed a matter of chance whether 
the steam-boat or the steam-carriage should have 
had the priority in point of existence In 1759, 
Watt, at that time a young man mm his twenty- 
third year, and resident in Glasgow, had the idea 
imparted to him by Dr Robison, then a student 
in the university, “of applying the power of the 
steam-engine to the mowng of wheel- carriages 
and other purposes.” But the destiny of James 
Watt, which was sufficient for any individual 
man, was to develope that power in a different 
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the Great Eastern. It was now uo longer a 
metaphor, but an every-day fact, that “time is 
money ;” and the restless trafficker, who could 
waft his goods across the sea by steam naviga- 
tion with a rapidity, punctuality, and safety, 
which to our fathers would have seemed fabu- 
lous, was irritated by the delay he encountered 
in passing from one town of the island to an- 
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direction; and thus, as far as he was personally 
concerned, the thought of steam travel by land 
was nothmg more than a passing idea But it was 
taken up by others, so that various attempts con- 
tinued to be made for the application of steam to 
land conveyance; and although these were experi- 
mental trials, and were one and all unsuccessful, 
they were steps in advance to the mark. These 
preludings continued until George and Robert 
Stephenson (father and son) entered the field, to 
become the honoured founders of railway travel- 
ling. It had as yet been found hopeless to make 
the attempt on common highways, and against the 
obstacles of hill and valley; but the existence of 
tramroads in various parts of England, which at 
first were of wood, but afterwards were super- 
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seded in 1820 by iron rails, suggested the kind of tion was effecting for distant islands and con- 


pathway along which steam carriages could move. 
This plan was adopted in laying down the first 





R_ STEPHENSON’s LOCOMOTIVE—THE ‘‘ ROCKET,” 1829 


of the railways, called the Liverpool and Man- 
chester railway 1n 1829, which served as the 
model of those that were afterwards constructed 
throughout the kingdom. Of these, the gauges are 
two the broad, which 1s 7 feet between the rails, 
the narrow, which is 4 feet 8} inches. The latter 
is adopted as the gauge for Great Britain But 
besides constructing the path of travel, so that 
hill and dale should be reduced to nearly an even 
plane, and avoiding throughout its length every 
flaw from which danger might arise, the nature of 
the locomotive for this new and strange mode of 
journeying had to be studied as well as 1ts high- 
way, and it was quickly found, that this termble 


tunents; so that while the circumference of the 
world might be navigated 11 a few months, a 
country might be traversed in as many days or 
even hours. A restless activity was awakened 
which time can never abate, and a sweep of action 
and change afforded to the short threescore and 
ten years of human existence, for which the 
lives of the antediluvians would have been too 
brief. It was not strange that this triumph of 
British intellect should be regarded with nationa} 
complacency, and that the success of the first. 
great experiment should throw British capita} 
and industry into a new path. Railways accord- 
ingly were commenced and opened throughout 
the principal lines of traffic, and when these 
were exhausted, others were devised 1n localities 
where new trades and populations were to be 
introduced by the change No district was too 
remote, no ground too rugged to escape that ex- 
ploratory spirit which went every where 1n search 
of a fresh opening, so that 1n 1845 and 1846 the 
disposition had grown into an absolute frenzy, 
and 1s now remembered as the railway mania. 
Of the height to which it had grown, a judgment 
may be formed from the fact, that during these two 
years alone, applications to parliament obtained 
assent for the construction of 7238 miles of rail- 
way Amidst such speculation, 1t was natural 
that families should be ruined by the thousand, 
and whole fortunes dissipated as by a whiff 
of steam. It was well however for the com- 
munity at large that these railroads were more 
substantial things than promissory notes and 
mercantile bubbles By 1850 the frenzy was 
exhausted, or sobered down to the construction 
of 356 miles per annum, and by 1858 to 340 
From the official report of 1857 it appeared that, 
by the end of that year, 9116 miles of railway, 


iron behemoth upon which so much depended ! including seventy miles of railway tunneling and 


must carry its own fuel and water, and combine 


in perfection the qualities of compactness, hght- | 
These requisites, as far as ' 
could be done at so early a stage of the trial, ! 
were secured by the locomotive made by the | 


ness, and power. 


Stephensons, called the Rocket, which gained the 
prize in the competition, and was the first that 
was set a running upon the new railway 
considered perfect in lightness, power, and speed, 
as it weighed only 4 tons, 5 ewts, drew after 
it 12 tons, 15 cwts, and moved at the rate of 
fourteen miles an hour, while its greatest speed 
was twenty-nine miles an hour. 

The opening of the Liverpool and Manchester 
railway was the commencement of a new era in 
human history. It was the first link of the chain 
by which terra firma was to be united from sea 
te sea =—s-s Railway travel was now to accomplish 
fer cities and for kingdoms what steam naviga- 


It was | 


fifty miles of viaducts, had been constructed and 
were in use, employing 109,660 persons, from 
managers, secretaries, and clerks, down to porters, 
labourers, &c. Of these railway mules, 6777 
belonged to Fngland, 1269 to Scotland, and 1070 
to Ireland. During the whole of this period of 
railway construction, the capital that had been 
raised for the purpose amounted to £314,989,626 
Such an outlay 1s sufficient to explain the nume- 
rous wrecks of fortunes it occasioned, as well 
as to attest the energy it called forth, and the 
confidence that had been given to its promises 
That the return though slow was both certam 
and profitable, was now however vouched by the 
railway report of 1857. During that year, up- 
wards of 139,000,000 passengers had been con- 
veyed, giving a return of ten and a half millions 
sterling. To this sum, we must add the convey- 
ance of light and heavy goods, and live stock 
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during the year, averaging thirteen and a half 
millions sterling Thus, the ralway returns for 
this single year amounted in all to £24,174,609. 
Onward to the present day the impetus of rail- 
way travelling has increased, so that almost every 
journey of more than a mile 1s performed by 
steam. In 1859 about thirty millions of people 
passed in and out of London alone by its various 
railway termuin.. 

Bat loss of fortune was not the only evil 
eatailed by the railway, there was also the 
danger of loss of life, and this was gloomily 
announced at the very commencement, when 
Mr. Huskisson was killed at the opening of the 
Laverpool and Manchester Railway. It was to be 
no longer the deliberate downfall of a coach, in 
which the passengers, while emptied into a dry 
ditch, know whither they are going and what 
may be expected it was rather a sudden crash 
or explosion, 1n which all were equally helpless, 
and where wounds and death 1n their most appal- 
ling forms might be multiphed an hundredfold 
Nothing had ever been more completely devised 
to humble the pride of man than his helpless- 
ness in a railway-carriage, the masterpiece of his 
inventiveness and power it 1s as 1f his spell had 
evoked a demon to do his bidding, but which at 
any moment may rend him 1m pieces or fling him 
to the winds In aspeed of motion, which upon 
the principal railways is often forty-five miles 
an hour, but which 1s sometimes raised to sixty 
miles, 1t was impossible but that terrible acci- 
dents should occur, and that they should at 
length demand the interference of the legislature. 
The matter was thoroughly investigated by a 
select committee of the House of Commons in 
1858, and there it was shown that accidents on 
railways originate in three causes these are, care- 
lessness of servants—defective materials in the 
works of the conveying medium or the agent— 
and excessive speed Of these accidents, about 
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to meet every contingency, so that 200 of these 
apply to the London and North-Western Rail- 
way alone. And while the chances of danger 
have been diminished, the dread of them has 
abated The weekly or even daily traveller can 
now inclose himself as confidently in the railway 
carriage that 1s to whirl him 500 miles along 1n 
the course of ten or twelve hours, as he would 
intrast himself to the cab that 13 to convey him 
a few streets off. 

When this new mode of transit was adopted, 
the canals and public roads of our island had been 
brought to their highest state of perfection, and 
had given their best promise of future usefulness. 
But the new principle of motion had made them 
superfluous, and both maiul-coach and track-boat 
began to be laid aside. Even for the conveyance 
of goods as well as travellers, the famlity of 
the railway was preferred, and the wonders of 
Brindley and Macadam were forgot m the tri- 
umph of the Stephensons. An effort, undead, 
was made 1n behalf of our canals so late as 1831, 
when a swifter mode of travelling upon them, 
by the use of lhght and sharply-modelled boats, 
was introduced by Mr. Houston upon the Glas- 
gow and Paisley Canal. His experiments then 
showed, that passengers could be conveyed by 
this change at the rate of nine or ten miles an 
hour, and this without injury to the banks by 
such unwonted speed of canal travelling. But 
the universal impatience was too ardent for such 
poor progress, and few now travel by such a con- 
veyance except invalids, or those with whom 
tame 1s of little account In the goods convey- 
ance, they are also used chiefly for such articles 
as cannot well bear the expense of transport by 
the railway 

Having thus noted the progress and improve- 
ment of the means of comfortable living for the 
community at large, 1t 1s necessary to ascertain 
its practical results In such a case, also, where 


twice as many occur from colhsion between | the mimutie are familar to the personal and 


trains, as by running off the rail; and of these 
collisions, about five-sixths take place between 
passenger trains and goods trains, and only one- 
sixth by passenger trains running into each other. 
Not above one-twentieth have arisen from ex- 
cessive speed, and in all these latter cases, they 
were caused by some imperfection in the rail- 
way. Most of the railway disasters were attribu- 
table to the crowding of trains timed for unequal 
speeds, and the want of punctuality; and to 
lessen the chances of these, powerful brakes for 
bringing up a train within the shortest distance 
had been used, but especially the road telegraph, 
that could announce the threatened danger along 
the whole line in a few seconds. Having these 
data before them, the enactments of parliament 
for the safety of railway travelling are such as 


local experience of every reader, we shall serve 
our purpose more satisfactorly by summing 
up the total of this experience in the general 
statistics of the present period with an oeca- 
sional comparison with the past. In 1853 the 
population of the United Kingdom amounted 
to 27,500,000. But while this increase had gone 
on by the natural ratio, the produce of the wheat 
crops since the year 1760 had at least been 
quadrupled For this population, therefore, 
which had little more than doubled during the 
interval, there had grown such an increase m 
the means of comfortable living, that the use of 
wheaten bread had become universal. Oats are 
now used almost wholly for horses, and barley 
for distillemes and brewing, while rye-bread 1 
almost unknown Of wheat and other grains, 
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and of pease and beans, the consumption in 1853 
was about 49,000,000 quarters, and of these, 
33,000,000 were used for the food of man alone, 
while of this human consumpt, more than one- 
half consisted entirely of wheat. Of these, the 
annual importations of foreign wheat after the 
restrictions had been removed, until 1852, had 
averaged somewhat more than 3,000,000 quar- 
ters, and during the last-mentioned year they 
amounted to 4,164,602. 

The improved agriculture that had made our 
corn fields so productive was equally apparent in 
the rearing of our cattle, which, as butcher-meat, 
had increased in bulk, quality, and firmness, 
partly owing to the crossing of superior breeds, 
but still more through the improvements intro- 
duced into their feeding by the cultivation of 
clover, turnips, and mangold-wurzel The con- 
sumpt of butcher-meat in London alone during 
the course of a single year may serve as a fair 
criterion for the United Kingdom at large. In 
1852 the number of cattle sold 1n Smithfield was 
256,948, of sheep 1,575,340, and of fatted calves, 
not including sucklers, 36,027. These in all were 
calculated as representing 297,071,530 lbs weight, 
and, at the average price of 7d per lb, would 
bring 1n money about £8,664,586. But besides 
all this there was abundance of hogs and pigs 
which were not taken into account. Much of this, 
indeed, goes from London to other towns and vil- 
lages, yet from these as much butcher-meat 1s 
supposed to be imported into the metropolis in 
return In this Smithfield report only the staple 
commodities of animal food are comprised; but 
the London annual bill of fare would be vastly 
augmented if we also reckoned the mountains 
of poultry and game, not to speak of fish, which 
are consumed by its 3,000,000 inhabitants In 
passing from England to Scotland we find the 
mcrease of subsistence and improvement of diet 
still more remarkable. And here we have only 
to select Glasgow as the criterion. In that city, 
not only at the middle but even to the close of 
the last century, flesh markets were almost un- 
known, and the chief subsistence of families was 
generally a small cow or bullock killed and salted 
in November, which was made to last all the 
year. This 1s still familiar to the recollections 
of many 1n Scotland as the “winter's mart,” which 
was the common resource over the kingdom 
But in 1851 there were killed m Glasgow 29,569 
oxen, 4443 calves, 123,188 sheep and lambs, and 
5157 pigs, independently of the great amount of 
fresh and salted meats imported into the city. 

In this brief enumeration 1t will be seen that 
for the 27,500,000 of the British population art 
and industry have done their utmost, and that for 
all there is food enough and to spare. But even 
at the most sumptuous wholesale feasts it will 
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happen, however plentiful the viands may be, that 
some of the guests have less than their share, and 
must depart almost as hungry as they came—that 
competition will go on 1n the area for the frag- 
ments, and even a scramble under the table for 
‘he crumbs—and that a crowd of poor expectants 
who have waited on the threshold for their dole 
must betake themselves with a sigh to some more 
bountiful quarter And thus amidst the growing 
nd increasing plenty has 1t continued to be with 
the British community at large. Many toil for 
half a share, and many toil in vain, in some the 
enterprise 18 misdirected, and 1n others even the 
feeling of hunger is absorbed in a more preva- 
ent indolence. Through fault or through mis- 
fortune “the poor shall never cease out of the 
land,” let its abundance be what 1t may; and 
while the triumph of wealth 1s at the height the 
cry of destitution has waxed louder than ever. 
It seems, indeed, a necessary doom of national 
abundance to create and multiply 1ts opposite, 
and the hst of achieved fortunes to be balanced 
by an equal amount of deprivation. But while 
such a consequence would have been fatal to any 
other country, Britain during this period sur- 
mounted and 1s still able to surmount it by the 
numerous safety-valves she possesses in the form 
of colonies, in which the utmost of her poverty 
can find a home and sustenance, and the best 
of her unemployed energy an ample field of ex- 
ertion. And it was well for our country that 
such lands of refuge had been in preparation 
for the coming of the evil day, and that they pre- 
sented such scope for every variety of demand 
and occupation. In this way the younger sons 
of our aristocracy—men of noble name but scanty 
means, and who, but for such a resource, might 
either dwindle into tradesmen or degenerate into 
such titled paupers as are too often found in 
some parts of the Continent—can find civil or 
military appointments in our Indian empire suf- 
ficient for their necessities or even for their am- 
bition The man of small capital or of commercial 
talents and enterprise may become a sugar or 
cotton planter in the West Indies, or a comfort- 
able landholder at the Antipodes. He who has 
no inheritance but a pair of broad shoulders or 
skilful mechanical hands knows that at the worst 
he has only to transfer himself to Canada, South 
Africa, or Australasia, where he will have not only 
the certainty of abundant wages, but the means 
of becoming a master instead of a workman, a 
landed proprietor instead of a ploughman. Even 
he who has consumed his last crust, and has no 
prospect for the morrow, can still at various ports 
find a vessel that will waft him free of expense 
to New Zealand or Australia, where the supply 
of labour is still the desideratum, and where, 
with moderate work, he may fare luxuriously 
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every day. These resources of emigration have 
been widely opened during the present period, 
and extensively used, not only on account of the 
facilities afforded for a transit to these regions at 
a merely nominal expense, and the speed and 
ease of the passage through the employment of 
steam, but also by the liberal institutions which 
the home government has granted to these colo- 
nies, so that a man finds himself as free a British 
subject at the other side of the earth as in the 
heart of Middlesex Of the growth of emigra- 
tion, therefore, during the present period, an idea 
may be formed from the numbers of enngrants 
during the three followimg years —There were in 


1831, 83,160 persons 
1841, 118,592, 
1851, - 885,966 ” 


The consequence of such copious emigrational 
drains, which took place every year, was not 
only the immediate relief of the destitute, but a 
more abundant supply of work and wages for 
those who remained These advantages have 
been especially conspicuous in Ireland, where 
they were most needed, from the continual over- 
crowding of the population beyond the means of 
subsistence, which was a fruitful source of an- 
archy, crime, and political discontent In their 
case, however, the tide of emigration has been 
directed, not so much to our colonies as to the 
United States of America, which they seem to 
consider as their home next to their own island 
The great emigration that took place from Ire- 
land from 1846 to 1854, which so greatly alarmed 
our politicians, and threatened to depopulate the 
whole island, only redounded to its benefit by 
raising the wages and greatly improving the con- 
dition of the still abundant population who re- 
mained behind 

The trmmense number of emigrants in 1851, as 
compared with that of previous years, was the be- 
ginning of a new era in the history of British em1- 
gration In our chief pastoral colony, Australia, 
many had become impatient of the slow progress 
of money-making as shepherds, and had betaken 
themselves to the gold fields of California, where 
fortunes could be made or hopes marred 1n the 
turning of adie. The report of the rich lumps 
of gold which were found in that quarter, was 
directing the new tide of emigration thither- 
ward, when it was suddenly discovered that 
Australia possessed her gold fields as well as 
California, and of easier and more comfortable 
access This discovery was first made 1n a dis- 
trict between twenty and thirty miles beyond 
Bathurst, a town about 125 miles distant from 
Sydney, and the honour of the discovery and its 
public intimation was due to Mr Edward Ham- 
mond Hargraves Beneath a soil so sterile that 
three acres were needed to pasture a single 
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sheep, masses of gold were lying within a few 
inches of the surface; the sands and the stones 
were impregnated with gold; whole rocks of 
gold lay buried beneath them, of which these 
were but the indications <A rush of the popu- 
lation towards Bathurst was the consequence, 
and the “Valley of Ophir,” as the aumferous 
district was called, was soon covered with tents 
and filled with gold-seekers, while the fortunes 
that were realized caused the number of disap- 
pointments to be overlooked But this success, 
instead of staunching, only whetted the general 
cupidity: there were ranges of mountains mm the 
great Australian continent similar to the gold- 
producing ranges of California and Russia, and a 
short exploration sufficed to discover the hidden 
treasures of Ballarat, which were supposed to be 
tenfold greater than even those of Bathurst This 
was enough to turn the tide in the direction of 
Victoria, hitherto only an offshoot of the parent 
colony of New South Wales servants forsook 
their masters, shepherds their flocks, shopkeepers 
their traffic, in the new rush that took place, and 
in the turmoil all social order was unhinged and 
regular industry suspended But 1t was not 
alone from the Australian districts that this 
concourse was gathered, the vessels that arrived 
were emptied of their crews, and officer and 
sailor alike hurried off to the diggings, leaving 
then ships unmanned in the harbour. From 
Australia the tidings were not long 1n reaching 
Europe, and while every town in Britain was 
infected with a mania for gold-finding, every 
European country caught the imfection; and 
thus, the immense increase of emigration to these 
colonies which had commenced in 1851, the year 
of the discovery, was kept up for several years 
afterwards Happily, however, after the gold 
nigh the surface was gathered, 1t was found that 
privation was to be encountered and toil endured, 
and the resources of science and skill tasked to 


_ the uttermost in winning these treasures as well 


as any other advantage, while the uncertainty 
was greater and the chance of failure more fre- 
quent Accordingly, those whose impatience to 
be rich was not so ardent, or whose hopes were 
less sanguine, and those who had not strength, 
health, and nerve to endure the laborious ordeal 
of the diggings, returned to their regular em- 
ployments, and left the gold fields to the super- 
intendence of government, and the operations of 
practical scientific workmen. 

Of the importance, however, of this great 
Australian discovery to the mother country of 
Great Britain, and the effects it 1s hkely to pro- 
duce on her enterprises of colonization and com- 
merce, it 1s necessary to give a more distinct 
idea by arithmetical figures, rather than those 
of rhetoric. The annual supply of the precious 
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metals throughout the world is estimated at 
£47,000,000, of which their several sources and 
amount have been given as follows :— 


From America, . £8,700,000 
From Cahfornia, . 14,000,000 
From Europe, 1,500,000 
From Russo-Asiatic provinces, 8,885,000 
From Australia, 19,000,000 


In 1852 the yield from the gold fields of Victoria 
alone was 4,247,657 ounces, which at the low 
rate of 75s. per ounce, gives the amount of 
£15,928,714. It is well that this enormous 1n- 
rease, with which merchandise might have been 
flooded and swamped, was drawn off for other 
purposes than those of traffic, and in those of 
arts and ornament alone nearly one-half of the 
precious metals are absorbed or locked up. Even 
yet too the fiow of gold, instead of contracting, 1s 
becoming wider through the recent discoveries 
of the aurferous sources in British Columbia, 
to which the gold-seekers who have been disap- 
pointed in other quarters are now directing their 
renewed spirit of enterprise 

The vast increase of wealth and population to 
our Australian colonies dumng this season of 
gold fever, although wonderful mm the history of 
colonization, was nothing more than natural and 
to beexpected. The cause was enough to attract 
myriads, not only from the mother country but 
from different parts of Europe, and even from 
China, whose inhabitants, setting at nought the 
prohibitions of their barbarous laws against emi- 
gration, repaired in great numbers to Australia. 
Strange therefore will be the blended population 
of all races which these colonies will exhibit a 
hundred years hence, and equally strange the 
blending of idioms, when this Babel of speech has 
subsided into one of the forms of the English 
tongue! It might have been thought that in a 
colony such as New South Wales, whose popula- 
tion was so largely mixed with convict materials, 
the first scramble of the discovery would have 
been accompanied with a fnghtful outburst of 
lawlesaness and crime; but it 1s singular to re- 
mark, that the first eighteen months at the gold 
fields of Bathurst were unaccompanied with any 
remarkable addition to the criminal statistics of 
the law courts. Very different was the case at 
Victoria, to which the more reckless of the ad- 
venturers repaired, and where those who could 
not find gold for themselves were ready to snateh 
it from their more fortunate neighbours, or in- 
tercept 1t on 1ts way to head-quarters Of the 
amount of the emigration, an idea may be formed 
fiom the sudden rise of Victoria. In 1836, this 
Australian colony only commenced its existence 
In 1851 its population had risen to 77,345 1n- 
hahitants, but in 1852, when the fields of Ballarat 
had been laid open, the population was increased 
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to about 200,000. In 1851 its revenue was 
£379,824, but in 1852 it was £1,576,801 During 
the latter year, fifteen steamers with emigranta 
arrived in the Australian ports, of which the 
greater part were landed at Melbourne. Since 
that period, the increase of Victoria has gone on 
so rapidly that 1t has about 500,000 of popula- 
tion, 1t8 imports are about £10,000,000 and its 
exports about £11,000,000, and it has an annual 
revenue of nearly £4,000,000; while its principal 
city, Melbourne, in 1857, numbered a popula- 
tion of 70,000, with 30,000 in the suburbs. 
Sydney, the capital of the mother colony, al- 
though now inferior to Melbourne, had in 1856 
a population of 53,118, and while the luxuries 
and comforts of both are equal to those of Lon- 
don or Edinburgh, these cities possess a beauty 
of site, scenery, and climate, with which the 
capitals of our own country can scarcely com- 
pete Besides these two colomies, this great 
island or continent has that of South Australia, 
rich in copper mines, and Western Australia, ori- 
ginally known as the Swan River settlement, 
which was established in 1829, the capitals of 
which are Adelaide and Perth,—and Queen’s 
Land, a region of excellent pasturage. Out of 
the mixed population of Australia, considerably 
more than a milhon are of British birth or par- 
entage, insuring the permanent establishment 
among them of Anglo-Saxon blood, language, 
and institutions. Who does not recognize in 
these, the germs of a future empire similar to 
that which we have planted in America? In 
this way, our several colonies in Canada, Aus- 
tralasia, and the West Indies are vast fields for 
British emigration as well as depéts for our 
future commerce, and in these her children, 
Britam may survive to distant ages when her 
own days are numbered. 

From the emigrant experience which our coun- 
try has been somewhat slow to gather, it is now 
generally understood that the weak, the sickly, 
the indolent, and that all of sedentary or hterary 
professions can scarcely hope to better their con- 
dition as colonists. Strong arms, patient indus- 
try, and agricultural skill are certain to win 
their way to fortune; while the clerk or trades- 
man 18 at a discount, and even the Oxford stu- 
dent may starve, unless he can herd cattle or 
drive a dray. It was accordingly found in the 
reports of the late emigration commissioners, 
that for every single emigrant drawn from our 
six greatest manufacturing districts, four were 
drawn from six of our merely agricultural coun- 
ties. But of all the communities who have de- 
parted from our shores, none have so greatly 
benefited as the Irish, whose sole possession and 
inheritance was the sad one of deportation. For 
them no work was too arduous, no fare too 


SUNDAY IN THE BACKWOODS OF CANADA. 


The old colony of Ontario or Upper Canada was largely 
colonized by Scotsmen, who brought to ther new home a 
sturdy independence of character, and a strong belief in religious 
ordinances. Living in scattered log-cabins in the backwoods 
they still continued the old observance of the Sabbath. As one 
of them wrote in a letter ‘“ We have no church here but our log 
home or the wide forest, and a grand kirk the forest makes,— 
not even the auld cathedral has such pillars, space, nor so high 
a roof, so we e’en take turns about on Sunday in reading the 
Bible.” It 1s this characteristic Sabbath scene which the artist 
has here depicted 
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humble, no difficulty too great; and in their new |‘ and despair was loud enough to drown the jubi- 
homes they roused themselves hke giants from lant shouts of triumph and self-gratulation, to 
the sleep of years, and went onward with a excite alarm and provoke inquiry. And It was 
dashing intrepidity and sturdy perseverance that ' then found that beneath this alluring surface, a 
eutstripped their wondering competitors from ' mass of popular crime and misery was festering 
England, and even from Scotland A new hfe ' that silently tainted the air with a deadly pestil- 
was opened to the delighted Hibernian when he ence, and might at any moment burst forth with 
found that he could actually become a man of an all-overwhelming explosion It was ascer- 
substance; and he showed—-what was more 'tamed that a nation exhibiting the highest 
wonderful stall—that he had the gift of discreet amount of virtue and intelligence also most 
management about him as soon as he had some- abounded in the very extremes of these qualities, 
thing to manage. “In the United States, in and that the height of national prosperity itself 
Canada, and in Australia,” says Count Strzelecki, was the culmmating pomt at which our swift 
“JT saw the Imsh hving as well as the Anglo- | and certain ruin was already commencing Such 


Saxons, acquiring their grumbling habits, and 
thus continually improving their condition ”’ 
But somethmg more honourable still can be 
stated in praise of these Irish emigrants. While 
they were thus waxing comfortable and acquir- 
ing provident habits, they had neither forgot 
their former home nor the friends they had left 
behind them; neither absence nor prosperity 
had chilled them into selfishness, as 1s too often 


was the intelhgence conveyed by modern jour- 
nalism, under which no individual however lowly 
can be unknown, or deed however secret con- 
cealed, and by which evils are explored, laid 
open, and denounced of which our fathers were 
contented to remain in untroubled ignorance. 
To these unwelcome revelations, which have 
awakened the benevolent inquimes and formed 


_the perplexing problems of social science, we 


the case with other fortunate adventurers, and |! must now reluctantly turn the subject itself is 


the first fruits of their success were transmitted | too widely known, and too deeply felt, to require 


to Ireland for the support of their starving kin- 
dred, or to furnish them with the means of emi- 
grating to this land of promise, where they | 


either a lengthened or minute detail. 
A fruitful primary source of these increasing 
evils was the defective system of education. 


might become as independent and happv as | While England was increasing in intellectual 
themselves. But the amount of these remit- | renown, by the master mtellects she produced, 


tances would be incredible were 1t not for the 
veritable source from which the information was 
derived. During the ten years that intervened 
from 1848 to the close of 1857, the sums thus 
remitted by Inmsh colonists, through the great 
commercial firms and banking houses, amounted 
to £9,937,000' or about £1,000,000 annually, 
independently of what was sent through other 
channels. This was the testamony given to 
government by these houses themselves, and 
from whom, 1n such evidence, no exaggeration 
could be expected As long as Ireland possesses 
such noble hearts, the hope of her wgeneration, 
in spite of the thwarting influence of priests and 
demagogues, may be cherished as a political cer- 
tainty 

But alas that we must now exclaim, “ Look on 
this picture, and on this!” We must turn from 
the Jove-lhke “ presentment” to his brother—to 
him whom the same mother bore, and the same 
lap nursed, but only to blight the other, if not 
to drag him todestruction While the march of 
improvement was thus gomg onward with such 
an accelerated speed, the multitudes who were 
left behind at every step continued to mcrease, 


' and those 1mprovements in science and literature 
by which the world at large was benefited, the 
fact still contmued to exist, that she was the 
only civilized country that had no national sys- 
tem of education We have already, more than 
once, alluded to the struggles which were made 
to repair this evil, and the causes from which 
the attempt was frustrated No sooner was the 
proposal started than the religious jealousies of 
all parties were awake, and a uniform state edu- 
cation was found as hopeless as a uniform state 
creed As a consequence of this, 1t was ascer- 
tained by calculation that even during the latter 
part of the present period there were nearly 
8,000,000 of our population who could neither 
read nor write These, too, did not consist ex- 
clusively of the poorest classes, as many of our 
farmers were under the same intellectual destitu- 
tion. Of the character of our education, that of 
the upper classes was reckoned the best in Europe. 
This indeed was nothing more than might have 
been expected, on aecount of our richly-endowed 
universities, our public libraries, and the liber- 
ality of our aristocracy, who were willing to be- 
speak the best instructors, whether native or 


until the benefits of progress itself seemed more | foreign, at any price. Of the middle and mer- 
than counterbalaneed by the evils of which 1t cantile classes, it was found that the education 
had been directly or mndirectly the cause. Dur- was decidedly defective, even as compared with 
ing these last thirty years, the cry of warning that of other countries, havmg more show than 
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substance, while the schools were rather cheap 
or comfortable boarding-houses than strictly 
educational institutions. For a still lower grade 
of society—that of shopkeepers and thnving 
artisaus—the education was generally found of a 
more substantial and practical character, especi- 
ally in town and city day schools, but this ad- 
vantage was counteracted by the shortness of 
time given 1n the attendance of their pupils, who 
in early life were generally sent to learn a trade 
But last of all were the schools for the masses, 
which were as defective as such institutions could 
well be. The teachers were seldom even half 
educated, consisting generally of the lame, the 
sickly, or deformed, who could not obtain a liv- 
ing otherwise, of the indolent, who thought that 
dosing at a school-desk was more pleasant than 
handling a spade, and of broken-down trades- 
men, who were good enough to manage a school, 
as they could manage nothing else. The school- 
room in the country was frequently an unin- 
habitable hut, and in the town, a chilly or 1ll- 
ventilated apartment; while both in town and 
country the children were so crowded together, 
that mutual sickness rather than mutual mm- 
provement was the usual result Such were the 
generality of schools for male and female pupils 
of the lower classes throughout England and 
‘Wales, and where better buildings might have 
been erected for the purpose, and more efficient 
teachers appointed, these purposed improvements 
were frequently marred at the outset by the 
political and sectarian jealousies of the parents. 
And while from these several causes not one- 
half of the children of England and Wales, be- 
tween the ages of five and fourteen, attended 
any school whatever, the education at these 
humble academies was of the most scanty and 
unsatisfactory description—a little reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic, picked up in the midst of 
the confusion as they best might—whiule in the 
schools of a better class, also, these composed 
the whole curriculum. It was only in going 
higher still—to the costly academies and institu- 
tions of the mercantile and middle ranks—that 
these were found mixed with a modicum of geo- 
graphy, history, science, music, and drawing 
Whule the general education was thus so far 
short of the advance of the age, that it only per- 
petuated the old established ignorance, and in- 
creased the dead weight that was gathering at 
every step of progress—and while this ignorance 
multiplied crime, and increased the popular envy 
and discontent of the lower against the higher 
classes, there was another national evil by which 
the ranks of the lower classes were fearfully 
multiplied, as well as their condition sunk lower 
in the social scale This was the manner in 
which land is tied up by entail, and the conse- 
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quent difficulty of selling or alienating it. As 
the privileged class of landholders continued to 
die out, their estates, instead of being thrown 
into the market, continued to accumulate in the 
hands of the survivors; and in consequence of 
this feudal fatality, shopkeepers, farmers, and 
thriving peasants were prevented from purchas- 
ing a few acres, and planting their families among 
the independent landholders. From the same 
cause, which converts small farms into large ones, 
the peasantry are shut out from the chance of 
rising into farmers. And thus our brave-hearted, 
independent, comfortable yeomanry, once the 
pride of England and its best defence, have 
almost disappeared from the country which they 
served so well We are told that im 1770 there 
were not less than 250,000 freehold estates be- 
longing to as many different families. In 1815, 
at the close of the French war, this number had 
diminished to 32,000 And yet there was no 
natural necessity for such decrease, as in 1847 
there still remained about 11,300,000 acres in 
England wholly uncultivated, but capable of cul- 
tivation And with our yeomanry, the healthy, 
cheerful, out-door sports of “merry England,” 
the games of cricket and football, the shooting- 
matches, running matches, and village dances 
have departed Near our large, and especially 
our manufacturing towns, hedges are broken 
through, the grounds trampled down, and fruit- 
trees destroyed, especially on Sundays, and 
hence the necessity of high walls and fences, by 
which the walks of the working people are con- 
fined to narrow dusty roads The commons and 
puble village greens have been inclosed, and 
the games that enlivened them excluded. Thus 
circumstanced, the peasantry of England have 
few places of relaxation except the village ale- 
house, 1n the stimulants of which its frequenters 
drown the sense of their depression, until they 
become confirmed sots and drunkards. There 
also the village guidnuncs hold their treason 
clubs, listen to demagogues who indoctrinate 
them in the principles of chartism and socialism, 
and are trained for every change of political out- 
break, from simple mck-burning up to a national 
revolution and agrarian spoliation And as it is 
necessary for such an idle improvident course to 
have the means of ale-house indulgence, they 
there concoct thew plans of poaching, house- 
breaking, theft, and highway robbery, by which 
they are enabled to act out their chief principle 
of “a short hfe and a merry” It has been 
always thought that a country life, even at the 
worst, was less depraved than a town one; but 
recent investigations have shown, that in Eng- 
land at least the amount of crime in the agricul- 
tural counties 1s scarcely infenor to that of the 
mining and manufacturing districts. This was 
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proved by Lord Ashley from the statistics of the 
years 1841 and 1847. In passing from the rural 
to the civic sources of demoralization, we find 
that these. both 1m number and character, are 
adapted to the several divisions of the lower 
classes, and the multiplied cravings of artificial 
city life. The chief of them are low theatres in 
which Jack Sheppard morality is taught, fairs, 
and dancing taverns, which last are also fre- 
quently brothels, and in all of them the young 
of both sexes are trained by regular steps from 
the mere theft of a penny, the price of a theatre 
ticket, to iniquity upon its most daring or com- 
plicated scale. Then, there are gin palaces by 
the thousand, where small measures of the ardent 
spirit are sold at a low price to suit every grade 
of boyhood, and the shops of dealers in marine 
stores, where every kind of stolen goods are re- 
ceived, prompt payment given, and no questions 
asked. Of a somewhat higher class, and exter- 
nally more decorous, though perhaps scarcely less 
corrupting, are the casinos, mask-balls, tavern- 
theatres, and betting clubs, with which our prin- 
cipal cities abound—and to these may be added 
the low horse-races that congregate the lawless 
population both of town and country. 

Into the details of pauperism and moral depra- 
vity produced by such a state of things we have 
no desire to enter We can only touch upon the 
generalities of such a subject, and yet their 
slightest disclosure is enough to produce a recoil 
of terror and disgust. Such was the increase of 
poverty during the present period, that in 1848 
the number of paupers relieved by the boards of 
guardians amounted to 1,876,541 in England, or 
about one-eighth of the whole national popula- 
tion, independently of the hundreds of thousands 
who were relieved by private charity. Of the 
homes of such myriads of the destitute—whether 
in town or country, whether permanent residences 
or temporary lodging houses—their unhealthiness 
and discomfort baffled all description. But this 
was not the worst Where people were crowded 
by tens, and even by twenties, into a single 
apartment, without distinction of age, sex, or 
character, the moral atmosphere of such a sty 
became more pestilential than the physical, and 
not only the crimes incident to such a style of 
living were unblushingly and openly prevalent 
among them, but those outrages against natural 
feeling which every community has doomed be- 
yond reprieve What could be otherwise when 
brothers and sisters, when parents and children, 
hardened to every moral feeling and ignorant 
as the brutes that perish, lived night and day 
huddled within a single room? Such a state of 
things was revealed by the investigations which 
were set on foot as would have been incredible 
of the lowest stages of barbarism and the darkest 
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epochs of society, far more uf England itself, and 
the middle of the nineteenth century. It wasa 
natural result of such promiscuous living, mixed 
with such squalor, destitution, and gross dissipa- 
tion, that 60,000 still-born children (happier than 
those who survived) should be annually brought 
forth throughout the kingdom. It was alao a 
natural result that the infants of such parents 
should be little prized at their entrance into life, 
and regarded as incumbrances and curses rather 
than blessings. Accordingly, society was sud- 
denly startled by the revelation that infanticide 
had become an English crime, and was prevalent 
in the midst of us. Parents enrolled themselves 
in burial societies with a perspective view to the 
profit which they meant to realize upon it, and 
the infant, as soon as born, was deliberately 
doomed to death by the mother for the sake of 
the burnal fees. A few drops of laudanum 
silenced the innocent victim for ever, and the 
price of its life furnished the means of more 
ample household comfort, if not of gross revelry 
and indulgence In this way, parents could 
calculate upon their own children, as the far- 
mer does upon his sheep for the market or the 
shambles It was a crime which no statistics 
‘could reach, and no surmise could be made of 
how many hundreds or thousands had thus passed 
through the fire to Moloch before the alarm was 
given, and inquiry set upon the alert. It was 
indeed full time that the registration of every 
birth and death, under whatever circumstances, 
should be imposed as a universal duty, and a 
strict compliance with it enforced under heavy 
legal penalties 

While such had been the progress of secret 
and unpunished crime, the amount of open of- 
fences against the law, and the number of con- 
victions, instead of being stationary, had con- 
tinued on the increase This 1s apparent by a 
comparison of the statistios of 1817 with those 
of 1857 During this interval of forty years, the 
population of England had increased from twelve 
to twenty-one millions, while the increase of our 
criminal calendar was more than doubled. Thus 
there were in 


1817—Convicted, 911 Sentenced to death, 911 Executed, 78 
1857 os 2057 + 21 » None 


It will be seen from the merciful character of 
the last year, that our statute-books had been re- 
vised, that a reaction of clemency in favour of 
our criminals had set in like a spring-tide—that 
the punishment of death had been all but dis- 
continued, while transportation, its milder alter- 
native, had been abolished. The same tables also 
show, that convictions for crimes accompanied 
with personal violence had very greatly increased. 


There were— 
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Year 1817 ‘Year 1552. 
Stabbing or wounding, 
Robbery, 154 BiB 
Burglary, * 374 £78 
Househreak 152 568 
Larceny 1n dwelling-housea, 148 246 
Forgery, &c , 62 184 


It was fortunate in such a state of things that 
the sharp spirit of inquiry was on the alert— 
that the means of publicity were so perfected— 
that zealous philanthropy was alive and ready 
for action. Public crimes might be dealt with 
by the law, but there was a whole world of 
offence lying beneath them which Justice could 
not reach unless our free constitutzon had been 
subverted. Furst to check, and finally to era- 
dicate this fonl leprosy which was rooted so 
deeply and spreading so fast, must be instantly 
commenced, for the life of the whole community 
was at stake Parliament accordingly inter- 
fered with enactments, and societies and associa- 
taons were formed for the suppression of vice, 
the rehef of destitution, and the moral and 
antellectual improvement of the lower orders. 
Never was “social science” so anxiously studied, 
never was British benevolence so active, 50 
hberal, so self-sacrificing, and if anything can 
mitigate the horrors of the view, 1t 1s to be found 
in the benevolence that applied the remedy The 
lowest depths of society were laid open, and a hell 
disclosed of crime and suffering over which the 
nation had been hitherto reposing in peace But 
even into that murky abode Christian charity 
could enter to reform and regenerate. The plans 
for the benefit of the lower orders, although they 
form so distinguishing a characteristic of the 
present period, are yet so numerous, that to only 
a few of them we can afford a passing notice. 
For the poorest of the poor the means of emi- 
gration have been multiplied both by govern- 
ment and colonial bounties; and those who are 
willing for work but unable to find it, may ob- 
tain not only a free comfortable passage to a new 
home, but profitable occupation there to the full, 
and in many cases a grant of land sufficient to 
establish them in honest: independence. But as too 
many have neither enterprise nor industry for 
such an easy venture, or are too closely wedded 
to their old haunts and dissipation, means are 
adopted either to allure them from their vagrant 
profitless hfe, or compel them to respect the de- 
cencies of society. Their steps are watched, and 
their domestic economy controlled by a stricter 
surveillance. The wretched lodging-houses in 
which they congregated, and where they defied 
all law and common decency, have either been 
removed, or compelled to take out Licenses, 
by which they are regulated aa to their means 
of health and comfort, and the behaviour of 
their inmates. The narrow closed courts of 
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towns, among whose swarming families life was 
smothered and pestilences engendered, are open- 
img to the air of heaven and the light of day. 
The sanitary regulations imposed upon these 
localities have been so many and minute, that 
diseases among them are neither so prevalent 
nor 80 infectaous Wath light and air, water has 
been more abundantly introduced, and thus 
personal cleanliness may be made the stepping- 
stone and commencement of a moral reformation. 
Piles of new houses are rising 1n our towns, ex- 
presaly built for the accommodation of the poor, 
in which a small rental 1s requited by such means 
of comfort and even of neatness, as the habita- 
tions of earher erection for the better classes can 
seldom exhibit. Nor in this-enumeration should 
we forget the public fountams, which are rising 
im every street, and at which the wanderer er 
labourer can comfortably quench his thirst, with- 
out the necessity of repairing to the gin palace 
or ale-house The church accommodation for 
the poor has been increased; humble places for 
public worship opened; sermons expressly surted 
to the lowest of the destitute prepared, and open- 
air preaching more extensively practised, so that 
every shade of ignorance or vice can find its ap- 
propriate instruction, and every kind of thread- 
bare or ragged clothmg a place in which its 
wearer may appear without diffidence. It 1s 
significant of these religious agencies, that even 
our church dignitaries, who formerly scowled at 
them as ecclesiastical irregularities, are begin- 
ning to take part im them Yor the children of 
such parents, also, ragged schools have been 
established, where industrial habits along with a 
good sound education are carefully inculcated ; 
and going lower still, we have reformatory 
schools, where the young, already depraved, are 
broke in for the ragged school, and reformatory 
prisons, out of which the culprit may depart a 
wiser and a better man. In this way, strong, 
sharp, heavy utensils are breaking and delving 
into the deepest stratum of society, to reconstruct 
and strengthen the yielding foundations of our 
social edifice. Much indeed hasto be done; but 
even already much has been accomplished, giving 
promise of better days for Britain in the good 
work of moral regeneration and advancement. 
But the co-operation of the people themselves 
was most needed; an act of se/f-reformation was 
demanded, by which they should voluntarily 
combine for the umprovement and elevation of 
their own order. For centuries the vice of 
drankenness had been reckoned the chief of our 
national offences, the fruitful parent of more 
than the half of our social evils; and until this 
was abjured, it was felt that every moral appli- 
ance would be enly a superficial or temporary 
remedy. And that the stigma which was branded 
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upon our national character had been too justly 
merited, a brief retrospection through the whole 
range of our national history will sufficiently 
confirm. it was the master-vice of the northern 
races from whom the greater part of the Euro- 
pean nations were derived; but while the conti- 
nental nations had outgrown this evil tendency 
of their fathers, 1t had continued to flourish in 
insulated Britain unmitigated and unchecked, 
#0 that even dumng the reign of the two first 
Georges, foreigners had been scandalized, when 
they visited Britain, with the spectacle of drunken 
peers, flustered clergymen, and thriving mer- 
chants who hiccupped in their speech when the 
hours of ’change were ended The reformation, 
indeed, of this general evil had commenced, as it 
ought, among the upper classes; but 1t was not 
till the beginning of the present century, that to 
be “as drunk as a lord” was a comparison that 
could no longer hold good It was only then 
that the vice had become unfashionable in the 
higher ranks, and discreditable among the mer- 
cantile aristocracy—that, under the influence of 
nobler aims, and a keener struggle in the contests 
of wealth or ambition, the better classes had freed 
themselves fiom the long-established tendency. 
But the demon, thus driven from high places, 
took a closer shelter in the lower, where, from the 
causes already mentioned, his hold became more 
general and more inveterate than ever. When 
the bulk of destitution and crime had increased 
through this evi] alone to an amount beyond what 
society could endure, a remedy was sought, but 
was long in finding Could the ignorant, the des- 
titute, the despised, be weaned from drunkenness, 
as well as the rich, the noble, and imtellectual ? 
‘The trial was made, and near the close of the last 
period the Temperance movement commenced 
This was followed by the preaching of Father 
Mathew, the apostle of the enterprise, and hosts 
of coadjutors whom his example inspired A re- 
gular crusade was thus commenced against the 
popular iniquity, the resources of the platform 
and the press were plied as strenuously for the 
moral, as they have been for political reform; and 
temperance societies were established throughout 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, whose members 
‘were soon numbered by tens of thousands. It had 
been discovered, also, that for a complete eman- 
cipation from the evil habit, the mere principle 
of temperance was insufficient; total abstinence 
therefore became the rule, and “touch not, taste 
not, handle not,” the motto of the movement. It 
was thus alone that the confirmed drunkard could 
be reclaimed from his habit, and the weak and 
wavering from the temptations attendant upon 
friendly meetings, social feasts, and public merry- 
makings. In this way, the word temperance” 
was made to assume a teetotal meaning, The 
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progress of this great collective movement during 
the present period of our history bas been won- 
derful, although at first it was reckoned the most 
hopeless of all enterprises; and its success con- 
timues to be shown upon the thousands whom it 
has reclaimed from confirmed intemperance, and 
the myriads whom it has arrested on the thres- 
hold, and to whom it has proved an effectual 
monitor and safeguard. Its societies are felt 
to be cities of refuge, to which the proscribed 
drunkard can flee and be safe; and where his 
resolutions of amendment are strengthened an 
hundredfold by the new community into which 
he is welcomed, and the esprit de corps by which 
his future course 1s regulated Let but this pro- 
gress go onward as it has done, and the Tem- 
perance League may yet prove one of the most 
effective of all our social and moral reformers 
While such are the means employed upon that 
huge mass of our population which constitutes 
the lowest of our lower orders—so debased 1n its 
guilt, and so terrible in its brute force should it 
break loose—those which were devised for the 
orders immediately above the lowest were of a 
more intellectual character as well as earlier ap- 
plication. And first of these may be mentioned 
the exertions of the Press, which, at the com- 
mencement of this period, were chiefly imper- 
sonated 1n the “ Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge,” and the publications of which 
were intended to form a cheap but complete 
library for the working man Then issued those 
serial works which appeared in cheap weekly 
numbers, the Penny Magazine, the Penng Cydle- 
pedia, Chambers’s Journal—works which, not- 
withstanding their humble appearance and aim, 
had for their contributors men of such high mark 
in literary talent and reputation as formed a 
guarantee for their usefulness as well as promise 
of success, and these works, which were circu- 
Jated among our working classes in hundreds 
of thousands, conveyed lessons in every depart- 
ment of science, literature, and general knowledge 
under their most intelligible and attractive forms. 
Even the fine arts also were not neglected in 
these penny publications, and the sums expended 
upon the pictorial illustrations of the first and 
second of these works were to an amount greatly 
beyond any that had hitherto been bestowed 
upon the costly publications which had been only 
within the reach of the wealthiest. It was soon 
found that a new impulse had been created —that 
the demand for such productions would not only 
defray the large expenditure, but secure a good 
mercantile profit—and a rush of serial publica- 
tions followed, of which the Penny Magazne and 
Penny Cyclopedia were the exemplars, and in 
which such an amount of useful talented writing 
and highly-finished artistic engraving was con- 
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tained, as fifty-fold the amount of their price 
could not have previously purchased. It was a 
new temple of knowledge opened to the multi- 
tudes, of which the opening of the Crystal Palace 
that followed was nothing more than the natural 
sequel and consummation. The impulse of cheap 
publishing was extended to other works that 
hitherto, from their cost, had been sealed books 
to the multitude; and the writings of our best 
theologians, historians, poets, novelists, &c., were 
reproduced at a rate that made them acces- 
sible to all but the very poorest; so that the 
humble artisan could now afford to purchase such 
a library as none but the rich and the learned 
could have procured only a few years earlier. 
Indeed, none had now to remain ignorant and 
untaught but those who obstinately willed to be 
so. This expenditure in cheap books, also, in- 
stead of impoverishing seems to have enriched 
the purchasers, by introducing among them a 
more active industry and more provident econo- 
mical habits This was shown by the fact that 
£33,000,000 sterling lay deposited in the savings’ 
banks, and that penny savings’ banks were estab- 
lished as feeders to the former, and for the ac- 
commodation of those who could only deposit 
copper instead of silver. With the diffusion of 
literature and science by means of these cheap 
serial publications, 1t is interesting to mark that 
those connected with religion and morals had 
received a fresh impulse, and were keeping pace 
with the serials of a more light or alluring char- 
acter. It was a hopeful proof that the public 
mind had been opened to something higher 
than mere lhterary amusement, or even intel- 
lectual instruction. Of the religious periodicals 
seventeen of the most popular have a circula- 
tion of 900,000. The tracts and other works of 
the temperance societies circulate at the rate of 
300,000 weekly. The effect of all this reading 
apon the public mind is perceptible at a single 
glance The trashy tales filled with silly romance 
and sickly German sentimentalism, which formed 
the light literature of the middle and lower 
classes, have disappeared. The more grave poli- 
tical works, by which they were taught to be 
discontented with their condition, and to look 
for no relief except in anarchy and revolution, 
have been thrown aside as waste paper. Those 
indecently immoral works and their vile embel- 
lishments, which found such an unblushing and 
profitable sale among our neighbours the French, 
and which threatened during the earlier part of 
this century to establish a footing among our- 
selves, have been so utterly discountenanced and 
put down that the greater part of society is igno- 
rant of their existence. Even those flippant in- 
fidel writings of the Voltaire school, with which 
our literature was formerly inoculated in con- 
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nection with French immorality and French 
politics, are old-fashioned or obsolete; and, if a 
champion of unbelief puta forth his doubts, he 
knows that jesting will no longer serve for proof, 
and that his arguments will be subjected to a 
severe and sifting scrutiny. Works of a similar 
but less flagrant character—the Grub Street 
literature of the nineteenth century—have been 
driven from the middle to the lowest circles, 
where this abortive literature can scarcely secure 
its hold, or save itself from utter bankruptcy. 
While thus the course of reading has been so 
greatly changed, the intellectual character of the 
working classes has been elevated into a higher 
sphere. Let but a prize essay be announced for 
their competition, and who would judge that the 
articles returned were the productions of common 
workmen? And how would it have fared with 
such a trial half a century ago? 

When we advance a step higher, and transfer 
our inquiry to the middle classes, we shall find 
that there also the same regenerating process has 
been going forward. This has been especially the 
case in the important matter of Education. From 
the want of a national system under the control 
of government, those who established themselves 
as preceptors were free so to do at their own 
good pleasure, and hence the strange instructors 
under which the boyhood of the present genera- 
tion was Im many cases nurtured Our country- 
men seem to have found out at last that, even if 
“reading and writing come by chance,” the capa- 
city of teaching these necessary branches is not 
thrown into the bargain, and that to give instruc- 
tion 1s more difficult than to receive it It was ne- 
cessary, in the first instance, to teach the teachers, 
and establish such normal schools as had been 
set up 1n those countries where education 1s under 
state provision and government. Normal schools 
have accordingly been established in Britain, by 
which the standard of a common education has 
been raised, and its character improved, and 
where teachers for every department can be as 
carefully trained as the apprentices of any other 
trade or craft, and afterwards promoted accord- 
ing to their proficiency. It is true, indeed, that 
still we have scarcely a fourth part as many of 
these normal seminaries as one of the countries 
of Western Europe, and not a fourth part as many 
as are necessary to educate a sufficient number 
of teachers for the lower classes. But the reform 
commenced has been in the right direction; and, 
instead of complaiming of the scantiness of the 
supply, we should rather congratulate ourselves 
that, in so short a time, so much progress has 
been effected. With mstructors thus prepared, 
we have only to take into account the govern- 
ment schools already established, and the govern- 
ment inspectors who superintend them, to be 
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convinced that, although at a late hour, the re- 
action has commenced, under which our poor 
will at least be as well educated as those of other 
countries, and even the middle classes be able to 
vie in acquirements and general intelligence with 
the highest. "With these educational appliances, 
which have chiefly reference to the young, we 
may take into account the numerous successful 
plans now in operation by which every class from 
the middle to the lowest 1s reached, and that 
tend to their general elevation and improvement. 
Among these we can only mention philosophical 
institutions, mechanics’ institutions, lectureships 
for artisans, apprentices, &c., libraries and read- 
ing rooms, musical and art associations, for the 
most part supported entirely by the members 
themselves, and indicating in their encourage- 
ment and multiplication the benefits they have 
already imparted and the hopes they have in- 
spired. Even the associations of certain Lon- 
don ladies for the improvement of the art of 
cookery, and the circulation among the lower 
classes of the best and cheapest modes of making 
good dishes, 1s a substantial sign of the true 
spirit of umprovement. For where could refor- 
mation better commence than i domestic life, 
and amidst the enjoyments of acomfortable home? 

In turning our attention to the progress of 
Science during the present period, we are at once 
arrested by the most wonderful invention of the 
day—that of the Electric Telegraph. Vapour had 
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on making metallic connection between the plates, 
the electric current is immediately produced, and 
is transmitted to the distant station, where it 
produces the signals. Sometimes, instead of a 
voltaic battery, the power of a magnet, operating 
on a coil of wire, is employed to produce the 
current, and this 1s the agency employed in the 
magnetic telegraph. But whether the battery 
or the magnet be employed, the first and most 
obvious step was to establish the telegraph along 
the railway lines, and this has been done by the 
wires which accompany every railway. But such 
a means of correspondence could not long be con- 
fined to railway lines, and accordingly connect- 
ing wires began very speedily to branch off from 
the iron roads into the inland localities, until 
town was linked with town, and village with 
village, by a network of telegraphic wires that 
extended over the whole island. 

This was much, but still not enough for Britain, 
whose greatest interests lie beyond her own 
shores, It was necessary for her welfare, that 
the extent of her telegraphic communications 
should be equal to the range of her commerce, 
and the remoteness of her colonial possessions, 
so that she might as freely communicate with 
the great cities on the Continent, and her settle- 
ments in the four quarters of the globe, as with 
her own towns and districts But could the 
mysterious emissary pass through the ocean 
depths as well as over rocks and mountains? 


already been converted into the mightiest of | At an early period in the invention of the electric 


mechanical forces, and gas into artificial sun- 
shine, butit seemed the strangest achievement of 
all to manufacture hghtning, and employ its speed 
for the conveyance of human thought To what 
individual, or even to what country the honour 
of such a stupendous discovery 1s due, cannot be 
ascertained; and it has been claimed successively 
by Englishmen, by Germans, by Americans, by 
men of almost every country of Europe, who 
have all successively experimented upon this 
mode of communication, until the whole has ter- 
minated in the perfected telegraph of the present 
year. It thus resembles the art of printing or 
the manufacture of gunpowder—a hint or an idea 
started by we know not whom, but when once 
suggested, eagerly laid hold of, and acted upon 
simultaneously in different quarters, until an 
agency is matured by which the whole world may 
ultimately be brought into close communication. 

After many experiments with the different 
kinds of electricity, it was found that the voltaic 
was the best, as being the most easly insulated, 
and therefore susceptible of the greatest range in 
its transmission. The voltaic battery, which is 
the agent of transmission, is of simple character, 
consisting of a series of pairs of plates of dissimi- 


telegraph, the possibility of transmitting the 
voltaic current under water was the subject of 
study in India by Dr O’Shaughnessy, and to 
the success of his experiments in the river 
Hooghly in 1839 the merit of the discovery has 
been generally assigned. It was found that the 
resistless power could pass onward unchecked 
through the water as well as through the earth 
and air, and that nothing would be needed ex- 
cept such tractors as could resist the corrosive 
agency of the water, or the submarie rocks and 
sand with which they would be in contact. To 
make subaqueous conductors was therefore the 
next attempt, and this was accomplished without 
much difficulty. These submarine cables for in- 
ternational communication where the countries 
are separated by the sea, consist of a core of cop- 
per wire surrounded by gutta percha; and the 
rope thus formed 1s surrounded and finally cased 
with an armour of stout iron wires. With these, 
protections, a cable of the requisite length is 
extended from bank to bank, or from shore to 
shore, conveying state secrets or commercial 
tidings as safely and rapidly as the wires along 
the ralway. The progress of the discovery, and 
the uses to which it was turned, were commen- 


lar metals, with a solution of acid and water, and | surate with its importance, so that before June, 
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1854, such connecting conductors in the form of 
wire ropes were laid between Dover and Calais, 
between Dover and Ostend, between Dublin and 
Holyhead, between Donaghadee and Portpatrick, 
and between England and Holland,and Denmark, 
New Brunswick, and Prince Edward’s Island, and 
Piedmont and Corsica The last great attempt, 
which was to connect Britain with the United 
States of America by a gigantic submarine cable 
extending across the Atlantic, has indeed proved 
a failure, but hopes are still entertained that this 
will be ultimately accomplished 

The form of writing in which the messages 
are conveyed by the electric telegraph has been 
not the least difficulty of the invention, the aim 
being to discover a kind of short-hand or cypher 
that could be quickly noted and easily read off; 
and after many experiments, three different plans 
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The same wondrous power of the electric 
agent 1n writing and printing, irrespective of its 
benefit of swift transmission, was found available 
for the service of the fine arts. We allude to 
the art of Electrotype, which was invented less 
than twenty years ago by Jacobi, a Russian, and 
Spencer, an Englishman, simultaneously. The 
processes by which 1t works are both delicate 
and numerous, and therefore we shall state, in 
general terms, that the agent employed 1s a vol- 
taic battery. which operates by precipitating a 
metal m chemical solution upon a given object : 
the metal so dissolved, and applied in a continu- 
ous layer upon the object, may be made to ad- 
here, in which case it supersedes the old pro- 
cesses of plating and gilding; but when apphed 
without adhering, 1t gives an accurate hkeness 


| or facsimile of the surface on which it is laid. 


were matured, which have now come into general ' In this manner, 1t produces exact imitations of 
use. The first of these in priorty of time, was , coins and medals, copies stamps, seals, and plaster 
that of Professor Wheatstone and Mr Cooke, of | casts, imitates fruits and vegetables, casts moulds 
which the first trial was made on the 25th June, | for the foundry, and reproduces printed char- 


1837, and is commonly called the “needle instru- 
ment.” It 1s founded upon the principle of the 
deviation of the magnetic needle when under 
the influence of the electric current, and the 
operation 1s performed by one or two needles, by 
the movements of which the letters of the alpha- 
bet are indicated. The message thus expressed 
is read at the rate of from twenty to forty words 
per minute. This kind of needle-telegraph 1s 
the one most used in England and Scotland, over 
a compass of about 25,000 miles of wire But 
that which is most extensively used, both on the 
eontinent of Europe and in America, 1s known as 
the Morse telegraph, and operates on the prin- 
exple of electro-magnetism A small lever, at- 
tached to the armature of an electro-magnet, 1s 
attracted at the instant that the current 1s trans- 
mitted, and the signals are given by means of the 
* clickmg” sounds which 1t produces 1m its alter- 
nating movements Formerly one end of the 
lever was made to produce a series of mndenta- 
tions upon a slip of paper, and hence 1t was 
termed the “recording fmstrument;” but this 
method is now generally abandoned in favour of 
the system by sound. By a third method, known 
as the “type-printing telegraph,” the motions of 
the lever are so connected with an intricate sys- 
tem of mechanism that the message is actually 
printed, as it armves, in Roman letters. <A 
fourth plan, called the “chemical telegraph,” was 
the invention of Bain, an obscure clockmaker 
from Watten in Caithness, and is founded upon 
the principle of electro-chemical decomposition, 
a mark being produced by the point of an iron 
stylus on chemically prepared paper at the instant 
of the transmission of the successive waves of 
electricity from the distant station. 





acters, copperplate engravings, wood-cuts, and 
daguerreotype pictures. The first use of it made 
in England by Mr Spencer was in letterpress- 
printing, and this appears now to be one of its 


| most valuable applications; but the principle 


once obtained, suggested many other purposes to 
which the eleetrotype might be apphed, and the 
processes accordingly became more complex and 
refined, until the reproduction of the highest 
works of art in sculpture and engraving was the 
result 

While the lightning has thus been converted 
into a letter-wmter, courier, printer, and en- 
graver, the sun, by an almost equally marvellous 
process, has been transformed into a draughts- 
man and portrait-painter That beautiful inven- 
tion, the camera obscura, had long been known, 
by which the scenery of a whole city or landscape 
could he collected together by a skilful arrange- 
ment of lenses, and reflected in all its bightness. 
and distinctness upon a whitened surface, within 
a darkened tent or apartment. By this aid, the 
artist or the traveller had steadily before him 
the objects he wished to delineate, and he knew 
that a transcript of these, as they presented 
themselves in the condensed resemblance, would 
be more faithful to the reality than the artistic 
copy taken from the omgmal itself But these 
beautiful pictures, and the hving moving objects 
with which they were animated, were lke sha- 
dows upon the wall—they disappeared with every 
change of light and shade, and left no trace be- 
hind them Could they not be arrested in all 
their vividness, and stamped upon the receiving 
surface into a permanent painting? The possi- 
bility of effecting this was first suggested by the 
blackening of salts of silver, as in the case of 
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those fluids used as marking-inks, and the per- 
manent writing they inrpressed on hren or eot- 
tom cloth, and tke hmt thus caught, was mm- 
proved into the invention of Photography. 

Of the departments of this art, the first place 
ts due to the daguerreotype, so called from rts 
inventor, M. Daguerre,a Frenchman. After ex- 
perimenting upon the subject for several years, 
he announced his discovery to the world in 1839 
By it, a surface of pure silver being caused to 
combine with iodine and also with bromine, a 
dehcate film 1s produced on the surface of the 
plate, extremely sensitive to hght, and capable of 
retaming every image impressed on it. This 
was the first principle of the invention, but the 
delheacy and durability of the impression de- 
pend upon subsequent preparations too nu- 
merous and too minute to specify This was 
much; and the first daguerreotypes that were 
produced were gladly welcomed as the begining 
of a new era in pictorial art But when the 
costlmess of the material and the difficulty of 
the process would have checked the multiph- 
cation of these sun-pictures, 1t was discovered 
that other substances were capable of being so 
impressed, and the calotype, otherwise called 
the talbotype, from the name of its inventor, 
Mr Fox Talbot, came into generaluse By this 
plan a card or sheet of paper, or plate of glass, 
after undergoing a certain preparation, and being 
sensitized in a bath of nitrate of silver, could 
Fecerve and retam the mmage in the camera 
obscura, and be capable of producing copies of 
itself Such were the origin and first princrples 
of those two forms of photography, the produc- 
tions of which are now so numerous as to be 
found in almost every house, and which possess 
a fidelity of resemblance to the original, and a 
delzeacy of execution, which leave the efforts of 
the painter and engraver far behind The value 
of the invention, not only for its own productions, 
but as a powerful auxiliary to the fine arts, was 
speedily discovered , and photography, recogmzed 
a8 a separate art, has been yearly improving both 
in its processes and its productions. Brniefty we 
may state, that these improvements resolve them- 
selves into the following heads: 1. The prepar- 
ation of the sensitive surface; 2. Its exposure 
to the nmage sought to be umpressed upon it by 
the camera obscura; 3. The development of the 
image by chemical appliances; 4 The fixing of 
the image by dissolving out the sensitive surface, 
so that the light shall no further affect 1t But 
it is not merely as an aid to the arta of sculpture 
and painting, or as a cheap ready substitute for 
their costly productions, that photography m a 
useful invention. By it the astronomer has 
already done something, and may hope to do 
more, in producing pictures of the phenomena of 
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the heavens in all their transient. aspects and re- 
volutions. By it the meteorologist ean secure a 
register of the minutest changes of night and day. 
By 1t the lectarer and schoolmaster can exhibit 
the faithful transcripts of those objects whreh 
mere language would be insufficient to describe. 
By 1t even justice can arrest the fugitive criminal, 
by sending forth veritable copies of his likeness, 
meatead of the vague or equivocal descriptions 
which were usually contained in the prmted hue 
and cry 

Among the physical sciences, in which such 
advances have been made during the present 
period, Chemistry occupies the foremost place. 
Nothing less than this could be expected, when 
the materials of rts study are the air we breathe, 
the food we eat, the liquids we dmnk—the ele- 
mentary bodies in their simple or compound state, 
by which abundance, health, and comfort are 
secured, and sickness and pain averted And 
yet, for thousands of years men were contented 
to follow what was blindly called the law of 
nature, and apply its rules without knowmg 
why or wherefore, until towards the close of the 
last century, when the characteristics of the 
elementary bodies or simple substances which 
enter into the composition of what we see around 
us were heedfully investigated and classified. 
It was only then that chemistry was resolved 
into a regular science, and studied with a due 
appreciation of its importance The revelations 
with which this search has been rewarded are 
now being turned into daily account, by an infi- 
nity of ingenious processes, from the manufacture 
of the fmest prgments to the bakimg of a loaf. But 
British research would not rest contented with 
the mere honour of discovery, or the gratification 
of an intellectual cumosity, and hence, every 
important new result, to which its inquiries have 
arrived, has been combined with the cuz bono? 
The satisfactory answer has been given in the 
operations of bleaching, dyemg, and calico- 
printing, by which the value of our commercial 
commodities has been so greatly enhanced; mm the 
preparation of gunpowder, salt, drugs, soap, 
paints, perfumery, &c., and in the manufacture 
of porcelain, pottery-ware, giass, paper, &c In 
the improvements which are darly taking place 
upon these articles, the eminently practical ehar- 
acter of British intellect has maintained tts 
wonted ascendency, while the world at large has 
been benefited by the frurta of this idiosyncrasy. 

It is not, however, to our manufactures alone 
that the discoveries of chemistry are applied. 
The necessities of a growing population, the de- 
stre of profit, even the honourable ambition of 
producing a blade of corn where none grew be- 
fore, have tarned our national energies to im- 
proved modes of Agriculture, and the effeet has 
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been exhibited in the reclaiming of waste lands, 
and in more abundant harvests from the fields 
where the old processes of cultivation have been 
superseded by the new. The agriculturist has now 
been taught that vegetation 1s a chemical as well 
as a vital process—that the vegetable world has 
life as well as the animal. A still more difficult 
task which he has to learn, is the selecting and ap- 
portioning of the different kinds of the plant-food 
to the nature of the soil and the vegetation that 1s 
to be sustained on it. And then, again, when a 
soil is exhausted, he must be skilful in the appli- 
cation of those particular kinds of manure which 
are suited to its nature and condition, and the 
best fitted for renewing its strength and restoring 
its nutritious properties. Thus, the farmer can no 
longer plant and sow indiscriminately, or accord- 
ing to his own wishes, or scatter the manure-heap 
at random; if he intends to pay the doubled or 
tripled rent of his acres, and have a comfortable 
reversion, he must abandon that slothful world- 
wide adage, “our fathers didso before us,” and cul- 
tavate his fields according to the new rules and pro- 
cesses by which the whole system of agriculture 
has been revolutionized. He has thus become in 
some degree a chemist without knowing it, and a 
skilful employer of 1ts materials, without learning 
their Greek names, or subjecting them to a scien- 
tific analysis. But he knows that his ground 
yields thrice the amount which 1t vouchsafed to 
his grandfather, and that this increase has been 
owing to the introduction of those changes which 
his grandfather would have scorned as new- 
fangled, or condemned as a distrusting of Provi- 
dence. The same redundancy of a growing popu- 
lation, which compels the Chinese to girdle their 
mountains with terraces, cultivate every inch of 
soil, and treasure up every particle of waste 
matter for manure, is apprehended also for Bn- 
tain, but to encounter this emergency, the well- 
tried energy and industry of 1ts children are aided 
by the rich resources of chemical science, under 
which the rock itself is becoming a yielding soil, 
and the morass a dry fertile territory. The re- 
newal of an exhausted souljand the production 
of a profitable rotation of crops, are now the most 
Important questions in our new agricultural 
science, and the creation of artificial, as well as 
the improvement of natural manures, with the 
best adjustment of them to the particular soil 
and season, are the lessons chiefly studied by the 
young farmers of the present day. Of these 
artificial manures which have been largely used 
in modern agriculture, directed by chemical 
science, the principal have been kelp or barilla, 
guano, bones or bone-dust, sulphate of lime or 
gypsum, nitrates, potash, and lime. For the 
further fertilization of our fields, and the still 
greater increase of their produce, a question is 
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now at issue, in which the interests of British 
agriculture are deeply involved—we mean the 
conversion of the sewage of our cities into man- 
ure, The condition of the Thames at London, 
and of the Clyde at Glasgow, and especially the 
state of those inland towns where no neighbour- 
ing river can be converted intoa drain and com- 
mon sewer, has arrested the general attention; 
and chemical research is actively employed about 
the best means for deodorizing this sewage, and 
converting it from an increasing source of miasma 
and pestilence into a means of agricultural 
abundance. 

In the science of Astronomy, England has not 
been unmindful of her distinction as the birth- 
place and home of Sir Isaac Newton; and the dis- 
coveries of Sur Wilham and Sir John Herschel, 
Dr Maskelyne, Mr. Bishop, Mr Hind, Mr Lassell, 
Mr. Airy of Greenwich Observatory, and Mr. 
Adams of Cambridge, have largely added to a 
science which so much depends upon close patient 
observation, and an accumulation of facts alone— 
whose infinity of objects thousands or even mil- 
hons of years spent in watching and registering 
would be insufficient to comprise. Much, how- 
ever, has been done during the present period, in 
the enlargement of star maps and star catalogues, 
so that the cosmical relations of the whole heaven 
have been defined, and the earth’s place in it asa 
mere point in the universe ascertained and fixed. 
Nor has the practical been lost sight of in the 
contemplation of these remote and inaccessible 
objects, and the discoveries of astronomy have 
been turned to the essentially British purposes 
of navigation, by calculating and fixing more 
accurately the position of a ship at sea. The 
steps by which this important object was attained, 
have been carefully noted 1n that national work, 
the Nautical Almanac, which was commenced 
in 1767, 1n connection with the parliamentary 
commission for the “discovery of the longitude 
at sea.” As astronomy was of such vital im- 
portance to the commercial interests and poli- 
tical welfare of our country, the study of the 
science was promoted by the establishment of 
the “ Royal Astronomical Society of London,” 
having for its office-bearers the chief astronomers 
of Britain, and for 1ts associates the principal 
astronomers of Europe. Another society, by 
which the preceding has been greatly benefited, 
named the “British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science,” was opened in 1831. Our 
chief observatories are those of Greenwich, Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, Edinburgh, and the Cape of 
Good Hope; and from the principal one (that of 
Greenwich) there are telegraphic wires connected 
with the wires of the principal railways, by 
which its communications, and especially ita 
time-signals, are conveyed over the island. But 
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notwithstanding these public institutionsfor the divide themselves into two branches—viz., 
advancement of the science, some of the most physical geology, or the examination of the 
important astronomical discoveries of the present | mineral structure, formation, and succession of 


period have been made by amateurs, at their own 
private expense or by the aid of their friends. 
Such has been especially the case with Mr Las- 
sell, a merchant of Liverpool, who built an ob- 
servatory for his own use, and discovered an 
eighth satellite to Saturn, one to Neptune, and 
two to Uranus—Mr. Hind, who discovered many 
new asteroids—and Mr. Adams, who in 1846 dis- 
covered the new planet Neptune 
of this last-named planet to our system was the 
result of abstract mathematical reasoning so pro- 
found, and analysis so subtle and searching, as to 
show that future discovery is not left wholly de- 
pendent on observation and telescopic aid. But 
one of the most stmking indications of the love 
of astronomical science for 1ts own sake, was the 
construction of Lord Rosse’s gigantic telescope. 
The luminous masses called nebule, so thickly 
sown over the whole heaven, had perplexed sci- 
entific inquiry; and although Sir Wilham Her- 
schel mapped 2500 of these mysterious star- 
clouds, and his son Sir John added 500 clusters to 
the celestial chart, the nature of these luminous 
strata, which were concluded to be neither fixed 
stars nor planets, still continued unknown. To 
add also to this perplexity, some of these 
nebulz, which at first appeared only shining 
spots, presented, when viewed through powerful 
telescopes, the appearance of distinct stars, while 
others, though subjected to the same scrutiny, | 
were still as incomprehensible as before. It was 


the rocks constituting the crust of the earth, and 
the laws which have regulated their origin and 
distribution; and paleontology, or the study of 
the fossil or petrified remains of extinct animals 
and plants embedded in the ancient sedimentary 
rocks. Geology thus derives its materials as a 
science from the three kingdoms of nature, min- 
eralogy, zoology, and botany being its principal 


The accession | tributaries. On account of the recentness of its 


origin, a8 well as the extent and importance of 
its range, a more than usually ample detail of 
the history of a science which 1s only coeval with 
ourselves will naturally be expected. 

From an early period the more obvious pheno- 
mena of geology attracted the attention of the 
cultivators of natural science in the enlightened 
nations of the eastern and the western world; but 
it was not till the other physical sciences were 
established upon a solid basis that it began to 
assume a philosophical form. Previous specula- 
tions on the subject usually resolved themselves 
into cosmogonies, or attempts to account for the 
origin of the globe, an mquiry manifestly be- 
yond the range of scientific investigation. 
Towards the close of the last century, the cele- 
brated Dr. Hutton of Edinburgh published his 
theory of the earth, a work 1n which a clear con- 
ception of the legitimate objects of the science 
was first announced 1n this country. Throwing 
aside the bewildering dreams of the cosmogonists, 
Hutton set out by declaring that geology was 


chiefly to explore these dim, remote, tantalizing | 1m no way concerned with questions as to the 
masses that Lord Rosse constructed his wondrous , origin of things; and although his work is 
telescope, with the labour and anxiety of years _ avowedly theoretical, his theory was founded 
The tube has a focal length of fifty-three feet, and — upon a large induction of facts, and anticipated 
a clear aperture of six feet, of its two specula or ' some of the most important principles which 
mirrors, one weighs 34 tons, and the other a ‘have been generalized from the multiplied obser- 
little more than 4; and the instrument itself 1s _ ' vations of the last fifty years. Geology thus 
placed between two 1mmense piers, 70 feet long born, could only, hke other sciences, be devel- 
and nearly 50 feet high. But whilst the immense oped by opposition, and this, fortunately, was 
range of this cyclopean telescope led to remark- _ not long wanting. A lively controversy was waged 
able discoveries among the hitherto unexplored | ' for a considerable period between the followers of 
regions of nebuls and star-dust, it also revealed Hutton and those of Werner, a German professor 
dimly beyond them new regions ‘of mystery, that , of mineralogy, on the merits of their respective 
demand yet larger and more improved powers of | theories—the latter school ascribing the forma- 
vision. But the ardour of science has only been tion of the ancient rocks of every description to 


stimulated by these past successes, and fresh en- 
deavours are certain to follow, by which new 
fields of the boundless universe will be opened, 


and the harmonious laws of their administra- | 


tion be more amply and correctly understood. 
Amongst the youngest of the physical sciences 
is Geology, which may be said to have originated 
in the early part of the present century. Its 
object is to investigate the ancient natural his- 
tory of the earth. The inquiries of the science 


chemical precipitates from a chaotic fluid, the 
followers of Werner being therefore named 
Neptunists ; while the disciples of Hutton called 
in the agency of subterranean fires to account 
for the production of the crystalline or unstrati- 
fied rocks, and the elevation of submarine strata, 
and were hence called Vulcanists. Werner, how- 
ever, had the merit of first determining the order 
of the succession of rocks, in so far as their super- 
position could be ascertained within a limited 
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area, by their mineral characters. In the mean- 
tame, William Smath, a mmeral surveyor, suc- 
eseded by a series of independent researches, 
pursued under cireumstanees of extraordinary 
drfficulty, in establishing the succession and re- 
lative antiquity of the secondary roeks in Eng- 
land by their organic contents. A new and 
efficacious instrument of investagation was thus 
placed for the first time in the hands of the 
geologist, enabling him te connect the vital with 
the physical phenomena of a science of the earth, 
and geolegy, now brought within the pale of in- 
ductive reasoning, ceased to be speculative and 
visionary A neutral school took its mse m 
London m 1807, in the establishment of the 
Geological Society, the members of which for- 
mally agreed to abstain from theories, to devote 
themselves to the accumulation of facts and. ob 
servations, and patiently to await the results at 
some future pertod. In the year following, 
France contmbuted its share to the infant science, 
by giving to the world the great work of Cuvier 
and Brogniart, on the organic remains found in 
the neighbourhood of Paris. Geology 1s therefore 
indebted to three different nations for its ad- 
vancement, in the early part of the century, 1n 
three of its great branches of :nquiry—to Ger- 
many,for accurate views of mimeralogical geolegy , 
to England, for the classification of stratrfied 
recks by their fossils, and to France, for the 
first light thrown upon the deposits of the ter- 
taary period. The science has ever since been 
sedulously cultivated in Europe and America, 
and has grown with unexampled rapidity, every 
year adding to the breadth and stability of its 
foundations, and the depth and significance of 
itz results. The observations promulgated by 
the founders of the science have been confirmed 
and extended over a large portion of the globe 
Fhe same kinds of rocks are found to recur in 
groups, with unfailing regulanty, from the 
equator to the pole. By the study of the ancrent 
forms ef hfe, the geologist has been able to 
classify the stratified rocks into great hfe-periods, 
each characterized by forms of animals and 
plants peculiar to itself, yet all exhibiting recog- 
nizable features of a plan of structure, which, 
although subject to a boundless diversity of 
adaptations, shows that the laws of organization 
and of life were the same mm the remotest epochs 
that they are now, and that the same infinite 
wisdom and goodness have been manifested in 
the creation and preservation of living beings in 
all ages. While geology confirms the testimony 
of revealed truth as to the comparatively recent 
period at which man appeared on the earth, it 
also affords unequivocal evidence of the previous 
existence of tribes of animals and planta, whieh 
‘were successively removed from the suzface of 
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the globe, at mtervals of ineonceivable duration, 
and replaced by new races, suited to new playsical 
conditions, and called into being by successive 
acts of creative power. 

Apart from its philosophical interest aa a 
selence, geology possesses an economic value 
which 1s attracting the attention of the govern- 
ments of Europe and America, and leading te 
the adoption of measures for rendering geological 
observation subservient to the development of 
mineral resources. The ordnance survey of the 
British Isles, which has been for many years im 
progress, now enabraces the geological survey of 
the country, and the results are laid down m: the 
ordnance maps. A museum of economic geology 
has been established 1n London along with a 
school of mines, to which 1s added a mining re- 
cord office, where an account is kept of all sub- 
terranean operations, and the value ef ther 
products. Sumular surveys have been in progress 
for many years in more than half of the United 
States In private enterprise, much money 1s 
now saved to landed proprietors, which was 
formerly wasted upon efforts to discover coal in 
rocks, where the geologist would at once pro- 
nounce such a discovery to be impossible. Agm- 
culture 13 also reaping solid benefits from the 
practical applicataon of mumeralogical geology 
to the improvement ef the soul. The principles 
of the science have in hike manner been made 
available in the construction of artesian wells. 
While in these and other ways geological science 
18 ministering to our material prosperity, com- 
fort, and health, the discoveries of the science 
are subjects of growmg interest amongst all 
classes of the people. As a subject of study, 
geology ranks next to astronomy in the stupend- 
ous nature of the problems rt presents to human 
inquiry Ita noblest triumphs are to be found in 
its contiibutions to natural theology, and the 
light which it reflects on the being and attributes 
of God. In no country has the science been 
cultivated with more zeal and success than in 
Great Britam; and the names of Lyell, Buck- 
land, Murchison, Sedgwick, Phillips, Hopkmsa, 
Hugh Muller, and a host of others, will always 
be proudly associated with the period of our 
history, that witnessed the rise of the stately 
fabric of the modern geology. 

In the period now under consideration (1830- 
1860), or rather from the commencement of the 
general peace which followed the downfall ef 
Napoleon to the present day, enterprise, having 
for its object Geographical and Scientific research, 
acquired an unusual degree of vigour and. per- 
sistence. Discovery, 1t might be supposed, must 
grow rave aa the world grows old, and little re- 

| mains to be diseovered; but the fact is, that the 
| world, considered as an object of nquiry, never 
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grows old: intellectual progress extending the 
range of vision, or changing the pomt of view, 
contmually finds novelty in fields apparently 
exhausted. - 

When Great Britain in 1815 disbanded her 
army and reduced her navy, the pressure of the 
now unoccupied aspirants after fame and adven- 
ture was felt chiefty at the admiralty, and by 
the Afmcan Association. At the admiralty a 
secretary, fervently admiring the achievements 
of Hudson, Baffin, and Frobisher, and disposed 
to revive the long-exploded project of a north- 
west passage to India, aided with his influence 
the professional ardour which sought employ- 
ment atanyrisk The consequence was that four 
ships were fitted out in 1818, two to proceed to 
the North Pole, and two to Baffin’s Bay, the latter 
expedition under the command of Captain John 
Ross, to endeavour to make their way to the 
Pacific This was the first of a series of exped)- 
tions to the Polar regions, so remarkable in 
themselves, and through the force of circum- 
stances so perseveringly, though unwillingly con- 
tinued, as to deserve being recounted somewhat 
in detail 

Both these expeditions totally failed to discover 
the proposed passage, but as the existence of the 
range of mountains, said by Captain Ross to 
stretch across Lancaster Sound, and close it on 
the west, was denied by his officers, the disap- 
pointment in that quarter tended rather to in- 
flame than to damp curiosity; and in the follow- 
ing year (1819), two ships were sent out under 
Parry, who had accompanied Ross, to repeat the 
attempt to penetrate through Lancaster Sound 
At the same time Frankhn, who with Buchan 
had sought in vain for an open sea about the 
North Pole, was sent overland from Hudson’s 
Bay to explore the coasts eastward of the Cop- 
permine River. Parry’s expedition was remark- 
ably successful Though he did not make the 
passage to the Pacific, he crossed the meridian 
of 110° W., and obtained the £5000 voted by 
parliament for that feat. Franklin’s party en- 
dured dreadful sufferings, which were 111 com- 
pensated by the exploration of a few hundred 
miles of coast 

Encouraged by the popularity attending Parry’s 
bold advance westwards, the government no 
longer hesitated to fit out expeditions for the 
Arctic regions In 1821-23, the same officer 
examined Repulse Bay and the neighbouring 
shores. In 1823, a vessel, despatched to enable 
Captain Sabine to make experiments with the 
pendulum as near as possible to the pole, reached 
lat. 80° 20’ N In 1824 Captain Lyon sailed to 
examine Wager Inlet. In 1824-25, Parry com- 
manded a third expedition, which had less suc- 
cess even than his second. At the same time 
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Franklm repeated, with better issue, his attenrpt 
to survey the northern coasts of the American 
continent, and was most effectually aided by Dr. 
Richardson. The boats of a vessel sent to the 
Polar Sea by Behring’s Straits to co-operate with 
Franklin, traced in 1826-27 the coast of the con- 
tinent eastward till within 150 miles of the most. 
western point reached by that traveller In 
1827, Captam Parry started on his fourth voyage, 
his design being to travel over the ice from Spitz- 
bergen to the pole, but he found it impossible to 
get beyond 82° 45 ’, as the ice dmfted southwards, 
while he travelled over 1t1n the opposite direction. 

So many disappointments after a flush of 
success produced a revulsion of feeling, and the 
government now resolved not to equip any more 
Arctic expeditions But Captain J. Ross, aided 
by private munificence, started im 1829, dis- 
covered the peninsula which he named Bootlnua 
Felix, and having spent three successive winters 
in the 1ce, returned in 1833. His long absence 
awakened public interest. Captain Back, sent 
to seek intelligence of him, descended the Great 
Fish River (1833-35), and in 1836 examined to 
little purpose the inlets on the northern side of 
Hudson’s Bay. The Hudson’s Bay Company 
also despatched an expedition in 1836-39, which 
fulfilled 1ts purpose of completing the survey of 
the northern shores of the continent, from 
Behring’s Straits to Boothia Felix, and the sub- 
sequent expedition of Dr. Rae from the same 
quarver carried this survey still further to the 
north. 

The comparative success and small cost of the 
land expeditions, led by expenenced fur-traders, 
proved the folly of sending out ships to winter 
in the ice, and it was generally understeod that 
Arctic voyages were at an end, when it was an- 
nounced, in 1845, that Sir J Franklin was about 
to repeat the attempt to find the north-west pas- 
sage This expedition was probably conceded 
as a boon to the aged secretarv of the admiralty 
on his bidding farewell to office. Three years. 
elapsed and nothing was heard of this expedi- 
tion, government then, aroused by the general 
alarm, sent forth three expeditions in search of 
the missing one, viz, one to Behring’s Straits, 
that of Sir J. Richardson overland, and Sir James 
Ross to the Boothia peninsula. These were fol- 
lowed by the expeditions of Collinson and 
Maclure, of Austin and Ommaney, of Belcher 
and Kellett, and finally of M‘Clintock, besides 
several others not fitted out by the government 
Maclure alone passed through from Behring’s 
Straits to Baffin’s Bay, and may thus be said to 
have discovered the north-west passage, and 
M‘Clintock ascertained the fate of the missing 
ships Sir J Franklin died a natural death m 
the strait which bears his name, and his com- 
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panions, wintering in King William’s Land, 
which was explored by James Ross in 1834, were 
destroyed by cold, hunger, and disease. 

Thus in the course of forty years at least fifty 
ships were sent out with picked crews, and pro- 
visioned for two or three years, to solve a pro- 
blem of no practical value. Their narratives, 
however, all bear witness to the energy and good 
discipline of the British navy. The expedition 
of Sir James Ross to the Antarctic regions in 
1844, had for its object scientific observations, 
which determined approximately the position of 
the south magnetic pole. 

The activity of the African Association was 
for obvious reasons less enduring. In 1818 the 
region south of Tripoli, extending to Murzuk and 
Ghat, was explored by Ritchie and Lyon, and the 
latter published a narrative containing much 
valuable information. It still remained, how- 
ever, to cross the desert to Negroland. This 
was undertaken, in 1823, by Denham and Clap- 
perton, who were well received by the ruler of 
Bornu, the first of these travellers penetrating 
southwards, while the other proceeded westwards 
to Haussa and Sokatu, the Fellatah capital The 
latter point presenting peculiar attractions, Clap- 
perton had no sooner returned, by way of Tripoli, 
from his first expedition, than he started on a 
second, to reach Sokatu from the coast of Guinea, 
and to trace the great river of that country, the 
Quorra, to the sea, The latter and more impor- 
tant part of the zealous traveller's plans was 
frustrated by his death, but his servant, Richard 
Lander, in returning to the coast, traced the 
river, which at the present day 1s popularly, but 
with very little reason, called the Niger (the 
Joliba of Park, who descended 1t to Boussa), to 
the Bightof Benin Several attempts were made 
by Laing, Gray, Dochard, and others, to pene- 
trate to the interior through the country of the 
Mandingoes, and the first-named of these travel- 
lers was murdered on his way from Twat to Tim- 
buktu, but as none of these attempts had such 
results as would entitle them to more than a pass- 
ing notice im a brief sketch, we hasten on to 
enterprises of more recent date, and of greater 
importance 

In 1847 Mr Richardson, connected with the 
press 1n Malta, succeeded, by an excursion to 
Gh&t, south-west of Tripoli, and by papers on the 
trade of that region, in attracting the notice of 
the foreign office, and his offer to lead an expe- 
dition to Bornu was accepted. Two Germans, 
Drs. Barth and Overweg, were charged with the 
scientific branches of the mission. After much 
waste of time and loss of property, the expedi- 
tion arrived on the borders of Negroland, and 
there separated, its members pursuing each his 
own course. Richardson died soon after. Over- 
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weg lived to visit Tacoba, and to sail on Lake 
Tsad, but left at his decease no legible journal 
of his proceedings. All the objects of the expe- 
dition devolved therefore on Dr. Barth, in whom 
resolution and physical strength were fortunately 
united to a spirit of inquiry. He penetrated 
southwards to Adamawa, in lat. 8§° N., the most 
southern possession of the conquering Fellatah, 
crossing 1n his way the great river Benue, at its 
junction with the Faro. The Benue 1s the upper 
course of the large river which joins the Quorra 
in lat. 7° 50’, and which, through some mistake 
of its first discoverers, received the name of the 
Chadda The discovery of a navigable stream 
flowing through the most fertile countries of 
Negroland, and easily accessible, was of vast im- 
portance, and measures have been taken to turn 
1t to account 

Dr. Barth made an excursion to Baghirme, 
crossing two navigable streams, which fall united 
into Lake Tsad. He also spent a considerable 
time in Haussa, and in the Fellatah kingdom of 
Sokatu. He then travelled south-westwards to 
the Quorra, and crossing it took the southern road 
to Timbuktu, where he spent some months, and 
then returned along the northern bank of the 
river to Haussa and Bornu. The most curious 
of his multifarious chapters are, perhaps, those 
which describe the tribes of the desert and the 
mixed races of Asben. 

For many years a trade of unknown extent 
has been carried on between the colony of the 
Cape of Good Hope and the native tribes scat- 
tered over the adjacent interior. The Cape 
traders are often absent for two years, and return 
from distances of which they take little account, 
with their waggons laden with skins and ivory. 
It is said that in 1837 a Boer drove his waggon to 
the Zambeze. All these travellers heard of the 
great lake in the interior; and when English 
sportsmen, incited by the example of Captain 
Harris, began to frequent the country of the 
Bechuana in pursuit of large game, 1t was easy 
to foresee the direction in which exploration 
would advance. 

In 1849 the sportsmen Oswell and Murray, 
accompanied by the missionary Livingston, first 
reached the banks of the Lake Ngami. But 
then, as well as in the following year, they were 
defeated in the attempt to reach the country of 
great rivers, said to lie further north. In May, 
1853, however, having vanquished all difficulties, 
they stood on the banks of the great river, which 
they then called the Sesheke, and conjectured to 
be identical with the Zambeze of the eastern 
coast. Animated by this conclusion, Livingston 
ascended the river (now called the Leeambye), 
towards the N.N.W., crossed the Casabi and 
Quango into Angola, and at Loanda, the capital 
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of the Portuguese colony, announced that he had 
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producing country in the world, California alone 


discovered the Zambeze flowing through the) being excepted. Eyre explored the whole south- 


middle of the continent. On his return to the in- 
terior down the Leeambye, in 1855, he descended 
this river to the falls, where it 1s dammed up by 
a rocky ledge, then went north-west over the 
highlands, till he came on the Zambeze, which 
he descended to the sea, and pronounced it to be 
navigable for large vessels to the interior. Hav- 
ing returned, however, to the Zambeze, 1n 1858, 
to complete his discoveries, he has ascertained 
that river to be navigable only in boats of light 
draught, and not much further than Tete. The 
connection of the Zambeze with the Leeambye 
remains still unproved 

The existence of a lake of great extent, from 
north to south, called Nyassi, on the eastern 
side of Africa, was proved in 1845 by Mr Cooley, 
who produced, in 1852, a map showing the route 
to Ujiji, on the shores of the lake. The par- 
ticulars collected by the missionaries near Mom- 
bas gave this inland sea an enormous extent 
Thus magnified, and situate too, as 1t was sup- 
posed, in the famed region of Monomuzi, 1t 1s no 
wonder that 1t should attract travellers of the 
more enterprising and enduring class In 1857, 
Captains Burton and Speke commenced their 
journey into the interior from the coast near 
Zanzibar, and after nearly eight months of severe 
toil, reached Uj1j1, and navigated the lake, called 
by them Tanganyika. Captain Speke also visited 
another lake (Nyanza) lying to the north-east of 
the former,to which hearsay information attached 
much importance It 1s to be feared that these 
travellers, unacquainted with the language of the 
natives, have too often made use of their expe- 
rience only to decorate their own preconceived 
opinions. The country and great empire of Uni- 
amoezi, described by them, 1s certainly unreal ; 
and we hesitate in following them to the sup- 
posed southern limits of Lake Tanganyika, and 
the countries to the south-west But they have 
unintentionally proved that there are no difficul- 
ties or dangers to be encountered in this part of 
Africa which a prudent traveller may not easily 
overcome. 

Respecting Austraha, we might briefly say 
that the discovery of its interior has been effected 
entirely during the last thirty years. If our 
acquaintance with that interior be still incom- 
plete, yet it has advanced with astonishing rapid- 
ity The mountains first explored by Hume, 
thirty years ago, are now thickly peopled with 
miners. The rivers Murray, Darhng, and Mur- 
rumbidgee, now navigated, were discovered and 
traced downwards by Major Mitchell in 1836. 
In the glens of the granitic mountains, about the 
sources of these rivers, lie the auriferous deposits 
which have rendered Australia the richest gold- 


ern plain from east to west. Sturt examined the 
desert interior north of Spencer’s Gulf. Matchell, 
and subsequently Leichhardt, explored vast tracts 
of comparatively good country on the eastern side. 
The western side was penetrated by the expedi- 
tion of Grey and Lushington. Rae and others 
have surveyed the interior near Swan River; 
while Gregory has thoroughly examined the vici- 
nity of the Guif of Carpentaria and the northern 
shores 

The New World, it might be thought, is by 
this time fully known, and offers no longer any 
room for geographical discovery. Even the 
most inhospitable wilds of North America are 
eonstantly visited by the indefatigable hunter 
and fur-trader But civilization, the main-spring 
of which is intercourse, requires exact knowledge, 
and therefore we feel justified in classing among 
new and important discoveries the survey 
recently made by Captain Palliser, between the 
Red River (flowing into Lake Winnipeg) and the 
shores of British Columbia, which has resulted 
in the discovery of more than one pass through 
the Rocky Mountains, in which the construction 
of a railway would be practicable. The line 
thus carefully surveyed cannot fall much short 
of 1500 miles in extent. As the auriferous veins 
or detritus which have stimulated so wonderfully 
the growth of California, and have raised St. 
Francisco in a httle time to the rank of a rich 
and populous city, seem to extend also into Bri- 
tish Columbia, and to hold out promises of rapid 
growth, the practicability of a railway communi- 
cation with it across the continent 1s highly in- 
teresting and important. 

To the same class of scientific labours, which 
completes the work of discovery, belongs the 
trigonometrical survey of the British Islands, 
which, growing continually more perfect 1n its 
execution, 1s now approaching completion. The 
triangulation of India, too, 1s complete, and em- 
braces an arc of the meridian of sixteen degrees. 
It will materially aid in the construction of rail- 
ways, which are destined to infuse new hfe into 
the industry of India. 

Another branch of scientific labour, more 
closely alhed to discovery, is that of the hydro- 
graphical surveyor, who 1s in general little taken 
notice of, though he works hard for the obvious 
benefit of mankind. It is a surprising fact, that 
within the last forty years probably not less 
than two-thirds of the accessible coasts of our 
terraqueous globe have been surveyed by officers 
of the British navy. We can speak with cer- 
tainty as to the coasts of the British Islands, 
Newfoundland, the Mediterranean Sea, the 
Persian Gulf and Red Sea, the shores of Arabia 
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and Africa, Australia and New Zealand, America 
{excepting the United States), the West Indian 
islands, and several groups in the Pacific. The 
wurvey of the Chinese and Japanese Seas is 
mow (1860) in progress. When the nature of 
thia work 1s considered, the perseverance and 
akill required for 1ts execution, and 1ts permanent 
effect on general commerce and the welfare of 
the whole human race, rt seems entitled to our 
highest admiration. 

Hitherto we have contemplated the improve- 
ment of the sciences in their application to the 
arts of peace, and to the benefit of humanity at 
large But we cannot yet flatter ourselves with 
the thought that the good has been wholly un- 
alloyed, and while in some cases this :mprove- 
ment has merely ministered to the selfishness of 
our nature, in one strikmg instance it has been 
made the agent of man’s vindictiveness and love 
of destruction. We allude, of course, to the 
changes of modern Warfare, by which it has been 
rendered more deadly and ruinous than ever, 
and the beginning of which we had occasion 
slightly to notace 1n our account of the campaigns 
of the Crimea and India. By the introduction 
of the Minié and Enfield rifle, a fearful certainty 
is given to the aim of the distant marksman; 
while against the destructive and far-reaching 
cannonade of the Armstrong and Whitworth 
artillery, 1t seems as if no human architecture 
could stand We shudder as we read of the 
mifled cannon-ball winging its flight for mules, 
striking the object aimed at as if it had been 
but a few yards off, and crushing men and ram- 
parts until its course is exhausted While science 
has thus increased the range, and given certainty 
to the deadliness of the soldier’s missiles, the elec- 
tric telegraph has been brought into full play for 
the movements of the campaign and the opera- 
‘tions of the battle-field, so that the plan at head- 
quarters can be instantly communicated over the 
whole range of action. War as a science has 
been changed, but only by becoming tenfold more 
rumous, and while the means of offence have 
been thus improving, the means of defence have 
been undergoing a correspondent alteration. On 
land, the ramparts of stone that were lately 
thought to be impregnable, are to be superseded 
by stronger and more scientific masonry, or ex- 
changed for artificial mounds of earth, which ar- 
tallery cannot shake; and steam-ships are already 
launched and ready for action, so completely 
covered with an armour ef malleable iron, that 
the cannon-ball at certain angles rebounds from 
them without inflicting serious damage. And 
whither is this warlike revolution to conduct us? 
How is it to terminate? “In universal peace,” 
1s the hopeful reply. Men will no lenger go forth 
to war when the certainty of being slain be-, 
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comes absolute, and when little chance af per- 
senal distinction is left to them amidst the whele- 
sale and indiscriminate carnage. in the mean- 
tame, one great advantage is secured by the 
change before the arrival of the millenmal day. 
It is, that mere brute force and courage can no 
longer be the only available arm of warfare, or 
@ civilized nation be overrun by one that is bar- 
barous Science is now the great military arbiter 
of the destiny of nations, and their civilization 
has become their best and surest protection. 
The glory and the triumphs of such conquerors 
as Attila, Tamerlane, and Genghiz Khan have 
for ever passed away 

We have thus simply indicated rather than 
described the intellectual tendencies of the pre- 
sent day. Feeling as if enough had already been 
achieved in general literature, and in the sciences 
of ethics and metaphysics, the mind has sought 
new worlds to conquer, and in the plenitude of 
its might and activity has laid hold of the 
physical sciences, in the assured confidence of a 
similar success -And this too, chiefly with a re- 
ference, not to the satisfaction of intellectual 
curiosity or restless mental activity, but practacal 
and substantial results. The spimt of the age 1s 
eminently utilitarian, and not a particle of mat- 
ter escapes ita research with the view of turning 
it to a useful account. To abbreviate tame and 
space by the wondrous agency of steam and 
electricaty, to increase the measure and multiply 
the means of subsistence and comfort, to improve 
health and lengthen life—even to extinguish war 
by so enlarging its destructive agencies, as to 
make war itself a hateful and a losing game to 
all parties—these have been the chief attempts 
of the last thirty years, under which the world 
has been revolutionized, and a new career com- 
menced, the end of which it 1s overwhelming te 
anticipate 

With such a tendency, and amidst such suc- 
cesses, 1t 18 not to be wondered at if the previous 
zeal for the cultivation of Literature should have 
suffered some abatement. While it was felt, in- 
deed, on the one hand, that httle more in this 
department was left to be done, 1t was found on 
the other, that new fields had been opened in 
the material world as interesting as those of the 
mental, and also more tangible and substantial, 
where the most refined intellect could find its 
proper objects of study, and ambition or philan- 
thropy erect the best trophies of ita success. A 
great and useful discovery in physics, by which 
the human race at large is to be benefited, is not 
imprisoned within a single language, or only 
appreciated by the highest in taste and intellect. 
If therefore we have fewer metaphysicians, 
critica, poets, moralists, historians, in the present 
than the preceding period, we can console our- 
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master-intellects have found other fields of oecu- 
pation, of which we are daily reaping the fruita 
A new movement of the human mind has com- 
menced, of which the present is the transition 
period between it and the old and that period 
as chiefly occupied with those literary celebrities 
who either were the hghts of the former genera- 
tion, or whose aptitudes are more for hterary than 
scientific research We had ill lately, and m 
unabated vigour, the octogenanan De Quincey, 
whose eloquent writings in every literary depart- 
ment extended over half a century, and Leigh 
Hunt, who, as political writer, journalist, poet, 
and essayist, delighted two generations and the 
boyhood of a third, and Lord Macaulay, who, 
after a brilliant career as statesman, orator, 
biagrapher, essayist, and reviewer, achieved for 
himself his last and highest distinction as an 
historian of England But the most eminent of 
them all, as well as their concentration, 1s the 
venerable Lord Brougham, that living connect- 
ang nk between the old intellectual world and the 
new, who after winning the highest distinction in 
the literature of the one, has advanced into the 
science of the other with an ardour and activity 
etill unabated and unchecked Then we have 
Thomas Carlyle, the merciless iconoclast of idol 
theories and modern philosophical paganism, and 
the Duke of Argyle, the able expounder and advo- 
cate of physical science; and Mr Gladstone, the 
eloquent denouncer of that Neapolitan tyranny 
which has formed so strong a barrier against 
Italian regeneration. Many other names might 
be given to prove that the spirit of literature has 
not yet died among us, and that 1ts lustre 1s only 
overcast for the time by the inauguration of a new 
era, and the more popular character of 1ts pur- 
suits Of these, we shall only mention the names 
of Froude, Grote, Napier, Dr. Arnold, and Alson, 
in history, and Lord Campbell m biography, as 
sufficient to be suggestiveof others. In biography 
indeed, there will never be a lack of authorship, 
as long as eminent men exist, or friends and 
relatives to embalm their memory; and hence 
the monthly issues from the press of “ Lives” and 
“ Memoirs” in unabated profusion, and with al 
their former variety of excellencies and defects 
The same plentiful supplies contanue in the 
departments of clasaveal, theological, and anti- 
quarian learning, and also 1n light or miscellaneous 
periodieal writing; for these are departments 
which will continue to be loved and prosecuted 
for their own sake to the end but even in these 
we miss such high names as agerandized them 
some thirty years ago, or at least, we feel no 
such interest in finding them out, and helding 
them up as the lights and guides of the day. In 
veading over the liste of living authors, there is 
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me peculiarity that cannot fail to strike even 
the most unobservant. it 2s the great number 
ef female names as compared with any former 
period. Nor are these confined as before to the 
merely imaginative departments, to novel writ- 
ng and poetry, but are extended over those 
from which they had been formerly excluded; 
20 that in biography, history, and the fine arte, 
In antiquarianism, even 1n theology, ladies are 
distinguishing themselves by their writings, and 
commanding the homage of that sex into whose 
exclusive province they have so worthily entered. 
Well 1s 1t that woman 1s thus showing herself a 
‘help meet for man,” let man become as learned 
and intellectual as he may! A new era for the 
sex 18 dawning, and woman’s full mghts as well 
as her true mission are beginning to be better 
understood. 

Although science has now obtained the pre- 
dominance over lIrterature, one literary depart- 
ment 18 still left not only undiminished, but of 
greater influence than ever. Man 1s not only an 
imaginative being, but his imagination, as 1t is 
the earliest, is also the strongest of all his intel- 
lectual faculties, and let whatever atudy predomi- 
nate for the time, its cravings must be satisfied. 
As this faculty also 1s so generally mnherent, even 
where the others may be scanty or inert, every 
one must have an ideal world of his own, to 
which he can retire from the daily toil and dull 
realities of the present; and whether it may be 
the munstrel’s ballad or the impersonations of 
the actor, the romance, the allegory, or the tale, 
it 13 the resting-place upon which he falls back, 
according to his own particular tastes and capa- 
eities. But in the advance of society to its present 
point, many of these resources have necessarily 
dropped off at each stage of progress, while 
invention was unable to discover something new 
to substitute in its stead Thus the troubadour 
passed away; thus the romance was flung aside 
as a dull absurdity; thus, too, even the drama 
has ceased to charm, and its “beggarly account 
of empty boxes” been converted into firewood. 
And what then remains? The novel, and nothing 
but the novel It alone has survived, because 
its fictions were founded upon reality, and not 
upon giante, knights, and enchanters, incredible 
loves and battles, and impossible reverses; and 
it continues to increase as a literary power by 
how much it combines Ingh feelings and start- 
hng incidents with the character of reality and 
truthfulness These circumstances will account 
for the present prevalence of novel writing 
beyond any former precedent, and for the high 
standard that has been imposed uponit. Almost 
every man and woman—nay, almost every child, 
is more or tess a novel reader, and must have 
novels worth reading. The demand of course 
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has created a correspondent supply, and the ablest 
intellects of the day wmte novela. Hackneyed 
plots and dull frivolities will no longer be 
tolerated, and therefore the novel, while an 
attractive tale and a true picture of life, must 
also instruct, purify, and elevate. In conse- 
quence of this demand, almost every theory of 
history, politics, morals, theology, science, is to 
be found incorporated in the novels of the pre- 
sent day, and illustrated with an eloquence, 
clearness, and impressiveness to which learned 
formal essays cannot always attain. 

As the novelists of the present period are so 
numerous, a list of even the principal writers in 
this department would exceed our limits. But 
this becomes the less necessary, as they are so 
generally known and appreciated. Foremost, 
perhaps, in the list may be mentioned the name 
of Charles Dickens, who, under the homely name 
of Boz, took the public by storm in his well- 
known publication of the Pickwick Papers, and 
has maintained his popularity unabated to the 
present hour. Of scarcely inferior note is W 
M Thackeray, whose vigorous sketches of hfe 
and character are heightened with the reflective- 
ness of Fielding, and almost the causticity of 
Swift, and who, with greater toleration for the 
weaknesses of humanity, and a higher enthusi- 
asm for its merits, might perhaps be more 
popular still. Then, we have Sir Edward Lytton 
Bulwer, the statesman as well as novelist, who 
at an early period of life commenced a brilliant 
career by his first popular work, Pelham; who 
continued for a time to be the delineator and 
eulogist of fashionable coxcombs and essenced 
soués; but who afterwards forsook these heroes 
of his youth, for characters of a higher stamp, 
and subjects of a more ennobling character. 
One of our most distinguished novelists, also, 18 
Benjamin D'Israeli, whose name has already so 
often occurred in our pages but under a different 
capacity—-who, lke Bulwer, was a writer of 
novels before he became a statesman, and whose 
favourite themes have been the grandeur of the 
Jewish race, and the high destinies that yet 
await them. All these writers achieved a high 
reputation while still young, and have continued 
to maintain their pre-eminence against a whole 
world of competition, so that the annunciation 
of a new work from any of them is enough to set 
the whole novel-reading world on tiptoe. Of 
the names inferior to these of the first rank, we 
can only mention Kingsley, Warren, Collins, 
Reed, James, Carleton, Lever, Lover, Grant, 
Ainsworth, Anthony Trollope—the popularity 
of whose works 1s attested at every railway 
station, and which are almost as common in the 
hand of every traveller as the railway ticket. 
But further we will not attempt to enumerate, as 
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the list would otherwise “stretch out till the crack 
of doom.” In an age of such female intellectual 
activity, and in a department where ladies are 
so fitted to excel, by their quickness of observa- 
tion, tact, and delicacy, they fully divide the 
popular estimation with the other sex, and as- 
sert their equality in talent, however different in 
kind Of these female novelists, the first place is 
due to Charlotte Bronte, whose writings exhibit 
a wonderful combination of masculine vigour 
with feminine delicacy; Miss Mulock, who is 
equally at home in the ages of romance and the 
scenes of modern everyday action, Mrs. Gore, the 
prolific delineator of all the lights and shadows of 
fashionable life; Mrs Marsh, whose well-known 
series commenced with Amelza Wyndham; Miss 
Evans, the author of Addam Bede; and though 
last, not of secondary account, Mrs Trollope, 
who delighted the previous as well as the present 
generation by the vis comica of her caricature 
sketches. But here, also, we must abruptly close 
the list against the crowd of coming names all 
more or less worthy of notice. Our scantiness 
of enumeration, however, both of male and 
female novelists 1s the less to be blamed, when 
we remember how rapidly such names rise into 
notice, and how quickly they disappear and are 
forgot This species of writing, as it is the 
most common and prolific of all literary reputa- 
tions, is also the most evanescent. The novel is 
read and the amusement is gone. The author's 
aim was perhaps nothing more than to amuse, 
and he has had his reward. The tale of yester- 
day can no longer call us back when the tale of 
to-day 1s at hand 

In the foregoing period of our history, the 
chief amount of literary effort was bestowed 


upon periodical literature, in which department 


the highest place was occupied by the monthly 
magazines and quarterly reviews These were 
the arbitrary dictators and influential guides of 
the past generation, not only in literary but po- 
litical opinions, while the prestige they had won 
was well supported by the high names and supe- 
rior talent which these publications were able to 
command. But much of this influence has passed 
away, partly through the elevation of the gene- 
ral intellect which they mainly contributed to 
effect, and partly by the diversion of the public 
tendency into different channels. The intellec- 
tual impatience of the age, also, which has been 
so largely increased by telegraphic communica- 
tion and railway travelling, will no longer con- 
tentedly wait for three long months, or even 
a single month, to learn the oracular verdict 
of the magazine upon events which are pass- 
ing at railway speed. Still, however, the power 
of habit remains, although the interest in these 
publications has abated, and readers cannot 
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lightly abandon the periodical from which their 
literary bias was derived, and their views of 
men and books established; and therefore these 
works continue to issue from the press, although 
with a diminished circulation. Of the quarterly 
journals, there are at present 35, and of the 
monthly magazines about 300, published through- 
out the United Kingdom. 

But the great literary power which now pre- 
dominates beyond all others, not only in Britain, 
but over the whole civilized world, is the Nrews- 
PAPER This, which has been called the Fourth 
Estate 1n our own country, and which has fre- 
quently a voice more potential in the government 
of the kingdom than that of king, lords, and 
commons united, may also justly be termed the 
mare de palais of despotic monarchies, and the 
tribune of republics. It is not to be wondered 
at, also, that this ominous broadsheet should be 
so all-prevalent in 1ts influence, when we remem- 
ber its origin and its uses. In its rudest state 
it is the voice of a government announcing its 
will to the public, and instructing the subject in 
his duties Going higher still, 1t becomes the 
expression of the popular voice to the rulers, pro- 
claiming the public wants and wishes, and upon 
what terms the people are willing to submit to 
rule. In this way it is the barometer of the 
political horizon, in which statesmen can read 
the propriety of their measures, or be warned of 
disaster and change. It is nothing more than 
natural, therefore, that in an age of general 1n- 
telligence, and with such abundant means of 
printing and transmission, there should be news- 
papers in almost every language, and that these 
should chiefly consist of a daily or weekly his- 
tory of the government, and popular comments 
upon its proceedings. It 1s equally natural that 
such means of general intelligence should be 
regarded by rulers with a suspicious eye, and 
this especially when the rule 1s unpopular, or 
when some aggression upon the lberties of the 
people 1s attempted. When such an attack is 
to be made upon the popular rights, the first 
step of the usurpation is to arrest the journals, 
while on the other side the “liberty of the 
press '” is the first war-cry of resistance Such 
being the nature and importance of the news- 
paper, it could not be otherwise than that Bn- 
tain should become its indigenous so:l— that 
there it should take root and flourish—and that 
having attamed such pre-eminence, 1t should 
comprise among its contributors so large a pro- 
portion of the intellect of the day. But it is not 
merely as a great source of political intelligence, 
and exponent of national or party feeling, that 
the newspaper is valued among us Asa com- 
mercial country the interests of Great Britain 
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without prompt regular tidings from all their 
markets, our national resources and mercantile 
enterprise would be alike suspended. And even 
to those who are indifferent to politics or com- 
merce, the newspaper is so essential, that like 
other regularly used luxuries, it has become a 
necessary of life. It comprises not only the 
news of the whole world and the whole empire, 
but also of the particular town or district which 
each reader inhabits; and 1ts columns satisfy the 
curiosity with which he awakes 1n the morning, 
and furnish him with topics of conversation for 
the day. On these accounts, the absence of his 
broadsheet would be almost equal to the loss of 
his breakfast. While among the literary and 
intellectual no kind of reading is taken up with 
greater zest or punctuality, there are tens of 
thousands who may be said to read nothing else, 
and whose intelligence, such as it is, has been 
derived chiefly from the newspaper. 

As a free constitution and the hberty of the 
press are so essential to the existence of this de- 
partment of journalism, Britain and the United 
States of America are naturally the countries in 
which newspapers are most abundant. In France 
they would be far more abuudant than 1n either 
of those countries, in consequence of the restless- 
ness of the national character, and the rapid im- 
portant changes of the government, were 1t not 
for those numerous restrictions under which they 
are so often coerced by the ruling powers. The 
origin of the newspaper in England was generally 
supposed to have been in 1588, the epoch of the 
Spanish Armada, and that the English Mercurve 
was then published by order of Queen Elizabeth, 
to allay the popular alarm, but late inquiry has 
shown that this report 1s a fiction, and that the 
specimen of the Mercurie preserved in the British 
Museum 1s a hterary forgery It was not till 
the beginning of the seventeenth century that 
newspapers were issued in England, under the 
name of a “pamphlet of news,” at first irregularly 
and at long intervals, until the reign of Charles 
I, and the civil war which ended 1 the estab- 
lishment of the Commonwealth, brought the 
spirit of journalism into its natural activity. 
Even then, the influence of this powerful politi- 
cal weapon was appreciated, and the two great 
parties in the state had their mval newspapers, 
of which the spirit was as keen, and the language 
more violent, coarse, and abusive, than would 
be tolerated in the present day. But it was at 
the accession of Queen Anne, when talent was 
so abundant, and public events of such import- 
ance, that the newspaper acquired that high 
political ascendency which has been going on to 
the present hour. It was in her reign, also, that 
the first tax was laid upon the newspaper. Os- 
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that the government stamp was imposed upoa 
it; but the real design waa, the suppression of 
hbellous artacles and attacks upon the ruling 
powers. The duty imposed was a halfpenny 
upon papers of half a sheet and less, and a penny 
upon those which ranged from a half to a single 
sheet, and 16 commenced operation on the 19th 
of July, 1712. But this attempt to suppress the 
liberty only increased the license of the press; 
and 1t was soon found, that the most profitable 
of all martyrdoms, as well as the best chance of 
popular distinction, was to incur the penalty of 
fine or imprisonment for libelling the powers 
that be. It also provoked a variety of fraudful 
attempts to elude the tax, which had risen from 
a halfpenny and a penny to fourpence. This 
was especially between the years 1831 and 1835, 
when scores of unstamped newspapers had started 
up, inculcating republican doctrines and revolu- 
tionary violence, and when the aumber of prose- 
cutions for such offences was more than 700, in 
the course of which nearly 500 persons had been 
punished with imprisonment. In short, 1t was 
found out that this tax upon knowledge was not 
only useless but pernicious, and that at best, a 
revenue of £553,000 from 36,000,000 stamped 
newspapers annually, was but a poor compensa- 
tion for the mischief In 1836, therefore, the 
tax was reduced from fourpence to a penny, and 
on the 15th of June, 1855, was wholly repealed 
Thus was the public press set free after the re- 
straint had lasted 143 years, and been from the 
first a plentiful source of demoralization, crowded 
jaus, and popular discontent The effect of this 
repeal of the tax on newspapers was, that eighty 
new ones were established in 1855, and twenty- 
seven in 1856, of which twenty-six were metro- 
politan and eighty-one provincial. In 1857 the 
total number of newspapers published through- 
out the United Kingdom was 711, of which 289 
were on the side of liberal politics, 173 conserva- 
tive, 246 neutral, and 3 democratical. 

In that department of the history of progress 
in English literature which we devoted to Poetry 
and Poets, we found the subject so abundant, es- 
pecially during the last of the preceding periods, 
comprising the close of the reign of George IIT, 
and the whole of that ef his successor, that it 
seemed to bear an undue proportion to the other 
literary departments. But this was inevitable 
on account of the poetical richness which forms 
so essential a characteristic of the English mind 
What country, indeed, at least in the whole 
range of modern history, has produced poets in 
such abundance, and poetry of such excellence ? 
Athens had her era of Pericles, and Rome the 
reign of Augustus, and these were sufficient to 
make the poetical renown of either country im- 
perishable; but England has enjoyed not one 
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but four great poetical epochs, each of highest 
excellence in its especial characterrstica. This 
was much, especiaily when we remember that 
poetry, instead of being a perennial flower, is 
hike the aloe, which blossoms only once in a hun- 
dred years, and often not more than once during 
its whole existence. And has the bright tree of 
England been exhausted by four centuries of 
periodic exuberance? Even if it must be so, 
there would be little room for dissatisfaction or 
complaint. The eras of Chaucer and Gower, of 
Spenser and Shakspeare, of Milton and Dryden, 
of Wordsworth and Byron, have each of them a 
mighty influence and a deathless remembrance, 
so that our country can afford to hang her well- 
worn harp upon the wall, and give place to 
younger nations. That harp, deed, 1s still 
heard, but 1t 18 only in the echoes of its latest 
notes, or in the murmur of the wind through rts 
strings. Such, compared with that of thirty or 
forty years ago, is the poetry that still lngers 
among us, and a few sentences will suffice for its 
notice. 

The first name we select among the poets of 
the present period 18 that of Lord Macaulay, 
with whom poetry was but a recreation from 
more absorbing studies by which his fame will 
be more iastingly perpetuated His poetical 
productions, which are few, under the titles of 
“Lays of Rome,” and “Lays of the Huguenots,” 
are characterized by that mch imagination, deli- 
cate taste, and mastery of language which dis- 
tinguish his prose productions, and show that his 
lordship mght have become eminent 1n poetry, 
if rt had formed his chief pursuit, stead of an 
occasional amusement. Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, besides being one of our most distinguished 
novelists, has also won what may prove a more 
permanent reputation as a poet, so that his 
satires on fashionable hfe, his plays of the “Lady 
of Lyons,” “Duchess de la Valliere,” “ Richelieu,” 
and his romance-epic of “King Arthur,” will 
probably be perused after his novels have been 
superseded by others of fresher date. We had 
also a popular dramatic author in Thomas Noon 
Talford, whose three productions, the “Atheman 
Captive,” “Ion,” and the “Massacre of Glencoe,” 
the first two being constructed on the classical 
model, were among the last flashes of the na- 
tional dramatic spirit, and seemed only given 
forth te grace ris final extinetron Superior 
perhaps in real poetical power to any of these, 
and who might have won a still higher place 
but for the mature of his subject, is Bailey, the 
author of “Festus.” ‘This large production, im- 
bued with the metaphysical spirit of Goethe's 
“Faust” and Wordsworth’s “Excursion,” is a 
daring inroad upon the present established order 
of things, and prophetic anticipations of a secial, 
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political, and moral millennium for the world; 
but although the ambitious character of the sub- 
jeet, and the vivid orginal poetry by which it 
was ulustrated, made ut to be hailed by a few 
chosen admirers as the dawn of a new poetic 
era, “ Festus” has failed to justify these expec- 
tations, and 1s now almost unread. Of these 
poets of the day, however, 1t scarcely can be said 
that any of them would have won even a second 
place in that bright constellation which had pre- 
viously faded away into the daylight of its re- 
nown. After these, may be mentioned without 
particular note, Coventry Patmore, author of 
the “Angel in the House,” James Ayton, pro- 
fessor of rhetoric 1n the university of Edinburgh, 
author of “ Lays of the Cavaliers,” W R. Jamie- 
son, author of “‘ Nimrod,’ a dramatic poem; 
Robert Browning, author of “Bells and Pome- 
granates,” and “Paracelsus,” and R H Horne, 
author of “Orion,” a drama, and “Ballads and 
Remances” We might even add to the number 
by the names of poets still less distinguished, 
but that their distinction 1s of too limited and 
temporary a character to entitle them to com- 
memoration it happened, unfortunately for 
them, that they appeared at a time when the 
standard of poetical excellence had been raised 
so high, and the public mind sated with the pre- 
vious profusion It was still more unfortunate 
for them that they were born in such an age of 
utilitarianism and physical science, when even the 
“winged words” of poetry were outstripped by 
the messages of the electric telegraph, and their 
music drowned by the thunder of the steam- 
engine and the shriek of the railway whistle But 
is there nothing poetical in this utilitarianism? 
It 1s the very soul and life of poetry—poetry in 
action instead of mere dream and reverie The 
spirit is not dead, it 1s only changed into a 
nobler form, and exalted to a higher sphere 
Even the railway and the electric telegraph are 
magnificent epics, which nothing but the highest 
imagination could have conceived, an Iliad has 
been fought m India by Havelock and Clyde, 
aad an Odyssey travelled m Central Africa by 
Dr Livingston Such is the form which poetry 
has assumed among us, and by which even the 
wonders of past imaginations have been em- 
bodied into act and reality. It 1s poetry per- 
formed not written—expressed in deeds not 
words, and when it returns to 1ts earlier form, 
the change will be indicative of a season of rest, 
elther through utter exhaustion, or as a prepara- 
ton for fresh activity 

In the preceding enumeration of the poets of 
this period, it will be seen that one name has been 
omitted, and this the most distinguished of them 
all. He alone is the link that connects the pre- 
sent day with the yesterday in which Wordsworth, 
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Scott, Campbell, Coleridge, and Byron dwelt 
among us, and as such, he well deserves the dis- 
tinction of a separate notice. Alfred Tennyson 
is our one great poet, and in him the qualities 
that distinguished several of his great predeces- 
sors constitute a combination of excellence that 
worthily entitles him to his present pre-eminence, 
The public career of Tennyson commenced in 
1830, when he was little more than twenty years 
of age, with a volume under the unattractive title 
of “Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” but this, and subse- 
quent attempts, notwithstanding their high merit, 
failed at first to secure the public notice It was 
only by the steady perseverance of a mind loving 
poetry for its own sake that he was enabled to 
overcome this general indifference, and when 
the suffrage of the world was at last won in his 
behalf, the measure of 1ts admiration made ample 
amends for previous neglect Tennyson’s chief 
poems are “The Princess,” “In Memoriam,” 
and “Maud,” and his last and most popular, the 
“Idylls of the King” In quantity, his pro- 
ductions are comparatively scanty, extending as 
they do over a period of thirty years; but they 
are distinguished by a carefulness of thought, a 
melody of versification, and happy selection of 
language, which indicate the anxious study be- 
stowed on them, so that their appearance 1s only 
after long intervals of constant meditation and 
revision Their spirit also 1s impressed, through 
such a long-sustained process of study, with a 
solemn melancholy,mixed with profound thoughts 
and earnest spiritual aspirations, that constitute 
the chief secret of their attractiveness and popu- 
larity. Not the least triumph of Tennyson's 
genius 1s, that he has adopted an old worn-out 
subject, and contrived to invest rt with new 
youth, beauty, and attractiveness It 1s the sub- 
jeet of chivalry, and not the chivalry of the fif- 
teenth or sixteenth centumes, when 1t was puri- 
fied from its old rudeness and extravagance, and 
ennobled by the refinements of modern civiliza- 
tion; but the chivalry of the days of the French 
paladins of Charlemagne and British heroes of 
the Round Table—the days of errant knights, 
giants, dwarfs, dark forests, and flying dragons. 
It was thought that Tasso and Arosto had ex- 
hausted these themes, that Sir Richard Black- 
more had made them contemptible; that Cer- 
vantes had laughed them out of existence; and 
that the failure of even Sir Walter Scott to re- 
suseitate them in his “ Bridal of Triermain,” 
had stamped the attempt of revival as a hope 
less impossihnlity. But even this wondrous em- 
prise our new poet has successfully achieved. 
In some of his smaller experimental attempts, 
and especially in his latest work, the “ Idyils 
of the King,” he has recalled from the dust of 
their graves King Arthur and his queen Guin- 
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ever, the bold knights Launcelot, Tristrem, and 
Galahad, Merlin the mighty enchanter, and the 
soldier-pilgrims of the San Graal, and clothed 
them with such reality and beauty, that we fol- 
low their steps and sympathize in their destinies 
as if they were the heroes of a present life, instead 
of the dreams and ghosts of an early world and 
barbarous state of society. In this manner to 
recall the dead, and invest them with fresh in- 
terest and attractiveness, was a greater feat than 
to create a new theme, and people 1t with corre- 
spondent characters. But he has succeeded be- 
cause he has identified his old heroes with the 
feelings of modern life, and animated them with 
the highest aims and purest aspirations of the 
present day, and this too without violating the 
truthfulness of the picture. King Arthur is a 
model sovereign for the nineteenth century, 
and yet not less the prince of the Round Table 
and Pendragon of ancient Bntain; and his 
knights become the noblest of modern gentlemen 
by merely unbuckling and laying aside their 
armour. And thus too with his heroines, so that 
our modern ladies can weep over the sufferings 
of Enid and Elaine, or kindle with indignation 
at the heartlessness of Guinever Should the 
twentieth century produce for us a new race of 
poets as well as a new world, will they be as for- 
tunate in the selection of their themes, and their 
treatment of them, as Alfred Tennyson? 

Of the resources upon which the literature of 
Britain is mainly dependent, we have hitherto 
given no account, It will at once however be 
seen that, without the extraneous aid of Public 
Libraries, the national authorship would be re- 
duced to very limited dimensions For works 
of general scholarship, and requiring extensive 
research, no private collection of books would be 
sufficient, and even the novel or the newspaper 
must be sustamed from other sources than the 
writer’s imagination. But here, every literary 
want is supplied by the public librames, and the 
hberal principles upon which they are conducted; 
and the student in every department of the wide 
range of science and literature can there find his 
appropriate source of information: The oldest 
of these great national treasuries of knowledge 
were the hbraries of the universities of Cam- 
bridge and Oxford; but independently of these, 
there are spread over the kingdom extensive 
book collections, either the property of public 
bodies, or the bequests of individuals, to which 
access can be obtained by the studious, and the 
resources of which are coming more into daily 
demand and use. For the conservation also of 
knowledge, and of every book worth preserving, 
a law was passed so early as the reign of Queen 
Anne, by which eleven copies of every new work 
entered in Stationers’ Hall were presented to as 
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many of the chief public libraries, especially those 
of our universities, until a.p. 1835, when in six 
of these cases the privilege was rescinded, an 
annual sum being paid to them out of the con- 
solidated fund by way of compensation. It was 
a relief not only to the publishers, who found 
this tax of eleven copies a serious drawback upon 
their profits, but to the colleges themselves, that 
were beginning to be deluged and all but swamped 
by the widening fiood-gates of modern authorship. 

But what may be called exclusively the great 
national library, on account of the magnitude and 
value of its collection, and the uses to which it 
is applied, 1s the hbrary of the British Museum. 
Containing nearly 600,000 volumes, and 40,000 
MSS, , it 1s one of the most valuable literary col- 
lections in Europe, and in point of the number 
of its volumes, only second to the Imperial Lib- 
rary of Paris Of these, 220,000 volumes were 
from gift or bequeathment, the first donor being 
Sir Hans Sloane, the originator of the British 
Museum. His bequest was followed by the royal 
donation of George ITI., who conferred upon the 
library, by grant under the great seal, the library 
of the Kings of England collected from the time 
of Henry VII., and manuscripts from a much 
earlier period, by that of George III., who en- 
riched 1t with a wonderful collection of 34,000 
pamphlets, contained in 2220 volumes, published 
mn England between the years 1640 and 1660; 
and by that of George IV., who bestowed upon 
it the royal library collected by his father. Not 
less bountiful were the private donors, who are 
too numerous to particularize, one of the latest of 
whom was the Right Honourable Thomas Gren- 
ville, who, in 1846, left by bequest 20,240 volumes, 
valued at upwards of £54,000, to the Museum 
hbrary. But besides these donations, the library 
still retains its mght to a copy of every book 
entered 1n Stationers’ Hall, and makes purchases 
of valuable hbranes throughout Europe, these 
additions forming an increase of about 13,000 
volumes annually. 

So immense an accumulation in every language, 
of every period, and upon every department of 
human study, is adequately furnished for the pur- 
poses it was designed to serve, and the accommo- 
dation of those who use it. An ample reading- 
room, properly hghted and heated, well served 
by a numerous staff of attendants, and provided 
with all the apparatus for reading and writing, 
leaves the student no cause to regret that by the 
rules of the institution, he can only use the books 
within the premises, instead of carrying them to 
his own home. Equally liberal also are the 
terms of admission, so that with a simple recom- 
mendation from some hterary person or even 
known respectable householder, an applicant is 
at once admitted to the full use and range of the 
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collection, let his rank, station, or country be 
what it may. Here, then, the chief amount of 
British authorship is daily, weekly, and yearly 
to be found collected, the veritable living men 
and women whose names only are known in the 
provinces, and regarded with veneration or won- 
derment, and here those works are elaborated 
which swarm from the press with an abundance 
and facility at which our ancestors would have 
been astonished. As intellect also is of no sex, here 
may be found among the hundreds who regularly 
assemble within that crystal dome, ladies mingled 
with gentlemen, but each pursuing his or her 
separate task apparently unconscious of the pre- 
sence of another. One is extracting notes from 
a pile of volumes, or carrying on a hunt of hours 
or days after astray fact, date, orname. Another 
1s transcribing from an old smoke-dried or half- 
burned MS, which none can read but himself. 
Another is dashing on with pen in full career, 
and against time, in the lighter departments of 
literature, where imagination 1s half the game, 
and where the work of research is confined to 
an occasional glance at two or three volumes 
lying before him. What strange varieties of 
country, of station, of physiognomy, of intellectual 
occupation meet within these walls; and what 
results are there produced, from the ponderous 
folio to the fugitive essay or tale! No conver- 
sation the while—no whispering—nothing is 
heard but the slight rustle of the pen upon paper, 
or the occasional roll of the truck-wheels along 
the oaken floor, conveying volumes too heavy 
to be carried—while foreigners, astonished at such 
silence among so great a multitude, cannot com- 
prehend how mind can possibly live in such an 
atmosphere. But it 1s a tiue British character- 
istic, and lke the awful silence of a British 
battle-charge, 1t is the expression of confirmed, 
concentrated resolve. After the hbrary of the 
Museum, it is the less necessary to mention the 
other libraries of London, conducted as they are 
upon a more exclusive principle, and where the 
books, instead of being studied upon the premises, 
are lent to the applicants under special recom- 
mendation The chief of these are the Lambeth 
Palace, Sion College, and Red Cross Street 
libraries. 

While England and the capital are so exten- 
sively supplied with the means of study, the 
literature of Scotland, although not so fortunate 
in royal and noble donations, has also its collec- 
tions, under which the authorship of the north 
has grown and expanded to its present ripeness. 
And first of these is the Library of Advocates at 
Edinburgh, which was commenced in 1680, and 
which, of all the other Scottish libraries, still 
retains its mght to a copy of every work entered 
in Stationers’ Hall. Besides resembling the lib- 
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rary of the British Museum in this particular 
case, the Advocates’ Library is also open to the 
itudious, who, with a proper introduction, have 
free access to all its contents. As might be ex- 
pected, it is especially rich in works of law; but 
besides this department, it possesses a valuable 
store of old Scottish poetry and Spanish literature. 
In 1849 its total amount of printed volumes 
amounted to 148,000, which in 1857 had in- 
creased to 172,000; and besides these, it has 2000 
volumes of MSS., valuable in the civil, but 
especially the ecclesiastical history of Scotland. 
Similar to that of the Advocates, 1s the Library 
of the Writers to the Signet, containing 45,000 
volumes. Still more abundant im its catalogue 
than the foregoing, is that of the Labrary of 
the University of Edinburgh, which possesses 
100,000 volumes; but its chief value consists of 
its collections in every department of medical 
science. Such were the resources from which, 
in former years, and especially the earlier part 
of the present century, Scottish authorship prin- 
cipally drew its supphes, and Edinburgh became 
the Athens of the literary world. But the cen- 
tralizing power of London, which has so greatly 
increased of late years, is especially manifested 
upon the literature of Scotland, by attracting 
within. its own world the greater part of our 
northern authorship, so that the public libraries 
of Edinburgh and the Scottish colleges are less 
frequented than before. 

In turning our attention to the progress of the 
Fine Arts, the department of Painting demands 
especial notice. During the preceding period, 
the talent and great power of execution displayed 
in some of the large works of Hilton, Etty, and 
Haydon seemed to justify the expectation of the 
lovers of art, that a school of grand historical 
painting worthy of the British nation was at last 
to be established among us. But this cherished 
hope has not as yet been realized, the advance 
in this the highest walk of art has not been com- 
mensurate with the progress in its other depart- 
ments The cause of this short-coming, however, 
1s certainly not to be traced to deficiency of genius, 
but the want of adequate encouragement. Talents 
of the highest order, devoted to a production 
which demands the labour of years, require the 
fostering patronage both of church and state; 
and it has chiefly been by such aid that the 
schools of historical painting on the Continent 
have risen to their present eminence. But Pro- 
testantism discountenances the artistic delinea- 
tion of sacred subjects, and its places of worship 
exclude them; while our government has only 
been lately awakened to the duty of encouraging 
the fine arts, and that, mainly, on account of 
their connection with our mercantile prosperity. 
Hence it 1s, that so few grand historical or scrip- 
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tural pictures have been produced. Another cause 
of this diseouragement is te be traced to the 
scale upon whieh our historical paimtings were 
generally executed. Among our artists the feel- 
ing seemed to be prevalent, that vastness of seale 
was necessary for the proper development of a 
grand historical subject, until, as m many of the 
works of Haydon and Etty, the human figure 
attained such colossal proportions, that the size of 
the pictures totally unfitted them for the walls of 
a private mansion Our civic and public buildings 
also, which might have displayed them with pro- 
priety and effect, continued to have their halls 
unadorned with works of art, or occupied solely 
with the portraits of their founders and bene- 
factors. The consequence was, that these pro- 
ductions remained unsold, or went a begging for 
purchasers at wholly unremunerative prices 
While the highest department of art was thus 
discouraged, an event occurred that promised to 
inaugurate a new era 1n 1ts history, and prepare 
it for a fresh career Mention has already been 
made of the destruction of both Houses of Parha- 
ment by fire on the 16th of October, 1834. As 
it was necessary to erect new buildings for the 
seat of legislation, 1t was resolved that these 
should comport with the grandeur of Britain in 
the nineteenth century, and be an enduring 
monument to future ages of its wealth, power, 
and attamments For such a purpose the fine 
arts were essential, and accordingly, in 1841, a 
royal commission was appointed to consider how 
far the national edifice might be made conducive 
to their encouragement and advancement. The 
commissioners decided that the houses should be 
decorated with paintings in fresco; and in order 
te obtam a fair estimate of the talent that night 
be called forth, so that their patronage might be 
justly distributed, they instituted a series of com- 
petitive exhibitions The first of these, a com- 
petition in cartouns (the preparatory designs for 
fresco painting), took place in Westminster Hall 
in 1843 The subjects selected were from his- 
tory and poetry, and the figures were of life size. 
Eleven premiums were offered, and the trial was 
so satisfactory, that the number of premiums fell 
greatly short of the number of approved pro- 
ductions. In 1844 a competition in fresco paint- 
ing and 1n sculpture was equally satisfactory; and 
in 1845 the actual frescoes were exhibited from 
six given subjects These trials were followed 
in 1847 by a competition in oil painting, which 
was also considered to be successful. Such were 
the means employed by the commissioners to test 
the powers of our native artista in a method of 
painting which they had not hitherto practised. 
Throughout all the competitions, the premums, 
with some two or three exceptions, were awarded 
to young, and at that time comparatively un- 
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known artists, few of established reputation 
having taken part in the competition. Such was 
the result of one portion of the plan of the com- 
missioners, which, in 1ts whole extent, compre- 
hended a vast scheme, in which painters, sculp- 
tors, and decorators of every kind should be 
employed, and the fine arts developed and ad- 
vanced in all their different departments The 
establishment of painting in fresco as an ordinary 
and familiar method with our artists, which it 
has so greatly tended to promote, 1s of itself no 
mean achievement in the progress of British art. 
It 1s true, indeed, that in the paintings for the 
houses, little has as yet been effected, the few fres- 
coes already executed being but a small portion 
of the contemplated work, while most of them 
have failed to become popular But it is not 
difficult to account for this disappointment Of 
the subjects, some have been selected from 80 
remote a period of our history, that the publie 
no longer remembers them, or has ceased to sym- 
pathize 1n them, while others are mere idealisma 
or allegories, which none but the designer can 
understand or the interpreter explain Still we 
do not, and we need not, despair. The failure, 
if failure there has been, 1s only temporary. The 
spirit that has been awakened, and the national 
encouragement by which it 1s animated, will, we 
doubt not, so advance the art of historical paint- 
ing among us, as to exalt our artists, at least to 
an equality in this department with those of 
Germany and France The effect of the compe- 
titions for the adornment of the Westmmster 
Palace 1s not to be estimated from the pictures 
on the walls alone, but from the impulse it has 
conveyed and the emulation it has kindled It 
13 much that the fine arts should at length have 
found such a great national field for their arena 
of trial and display, with a whole nation for the 
on-lookers and rewarders 

While the progress of historical painting, 
taking the term in its highest sense, was so 
inadequate, and its sphere so limited, it was. 
natural that artists who would have chosen 
this department, should seek a safer and more 
remunerative outlet for their particular tenden- 
cies. Those therefore who devoted themselves 
to the delineation of the human figure, and 
the expression of human action and passion, be- 
took themselves to scenes of domestic interest, 
or the illustration of the poems and novels of 
the most popular writers. In this way, the 
works of Shakspeare, Milton, Cervantes, Moliére, 
Le Sage, Goldsmith, Scott, &c., which afforded 
so ample a scope, were largely drawn upon by 
our artists. But latterly this profusion had 
somewhat sated the public taste; a general crav- 
ing followed for something more fresh and ori- 
ginal; and the artists themselves were ready to 
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respond to the call, by entering imto 2 wider 


field, and illustrating the drama of life with a ' 


deeper comprehension of its universal interest 
and boundless vanety. Inetead, therefore, of 
painting at second hand the ideas of life and 
action as presented by certain favourite authors, 
they now aim at orginal illustrations of the 
ever-varying phases of society. Many pictures 
have thus been produced of late years full of 
profound thought, tender pathos, cheerful viva- 
city, and quiet humour, honourable alike to the 
just appreciation of human nature, and the high 
professional skill of those who produced them. 

Independently of this original spirit in design, 
a great advance 1n precision of drawing and 
carefulness of execution has been accomplished 
during the last thirty years Among some of 
the most successful artists of the early part of 
the present period, and particularly those of the 
Scottish school, the necessity of definite draw- 
ing and correct detail seemed to be held im little 
account. This was especially the case in land- 
scape painting, where a loose generalization was 
adopted, which, though not seldom productive of a 
highly poetical expression, fostered a careless and 
slovenly style of execution among younger artists, 
and greatly tended to vitiate the public taste 
But, happily, the representatives of a more correct 
school of art predominated, men who could draw 
with accuracy and precision, and since their ex- 
ample obtained the ascendency, the evil has been 
checked, and the current turned into the mght 
direction Thus, the drawing of the British 
school 1s already greatly in advance of 1ts former 
position, and although to correctness of form 
greatness of style has yet to be added, we doubt 
not that the onward progress of taste will soon 
lead to this more difficult attainment. 

At this point we may advert to a new system 
of art that has arisen among us, by which fur- 
ther progress in poetical creations of beauty and 
grandeur has been threatened with a most un- 
welcome impediment. We allude to what is 
called pre-Raphaelitism, the great artistic heresy 
of the present day. A knot of painters, who aa- 
sumed the singularly inappropriate name of pre- 
Raphaelites, have propounded, both by their 
paintings and writings, such principles of art as 
would reduce the artist to the most prosaic of 
mortals. The veritable Italian pre-Raphaelites 
at the end of the fifteenth century were the most 
ideal of painters, their modern representatives 
are the most material and naturahstic In op- 
position to the imaginative in painting, which 
in addition to poetic conception, demands selec- 
tion of objects, harmony of arrangement, and all 
the graces of style, the pre-Raphaelites of the 
modern school taught that nature in its most 
material and ungainly forms was to be copied 
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with implicit exactness. In their first productions 
this doctrine was mgidly fulfilled; and the public 
were astounded by pictures mm which the total 
absence of beauty of form or the graces of com- 
position were combined with the most pains-tak- 
ng accuracy of detail and excessive minuteness 
of finish, and in which accessories, hitherto 2n- 
admissible in works of art, were obtruded with 
ostentatious distinctness. Their theory seemed 
to regard the beautiful as a temptation and a 
snare to beguile them into the dangerous paths 
of idealism, and models beneath the standard of 
nature’s beauty came to be recognized as the 
most fitting subjects for their pencil. Here, too, 
the evil did not stop, for notwithstanding their 
eccentricities, these artists were men of earnest 
purpose, and some of them gifted with high 
abilities, and, however repulsive might be their 
earlier productions, 1t 1s not to be denied that 
they evinced great power, and sometimes pos- 
sessed a quaint deep tenderness that almost re- 
deemed their ugliness. Of late, more than one 
of the pre-Raphaelite brethren have given stmk- 
ing evidence of a renunciation of their first faith, 
by productions which, while still retamnmg all 
the meritorious accuracy and high finish of their 
earlier pictures, are poetical creations marked 
with deep thought and tender sentiment That 
they have the power to confer benefit upon 
British art may be fairly assumed, and when 
they abandon the trite, the vulgar, and repul- 
sive, and paint nature in her greatness and 
beauty, they may achieve for themselves a high 
position which shall be universally, and not 
merely partially acknowledged 

As our artists are so numerous, and their 
qualifications so various, we must confine our- 
selves to the general indications they have piven 
during the last thirty years, and this too with a 
very summary notice. We have already stated 
that the genre pictures of the British school of 
painting hold one of the highest places among 
kindred works in Europe; and in regard to 
colour and effect, they are in advance of most of 
the modern continental productions. In marine 
painting—a department in which 1t ought to 
excel as a national distinction and characteristic 
—1it may be said to occupy the first rank, being 
scarcely equalled by the productions of the French 
school, which approaches nearest to our own in 
excellence. In landscape, the rich scenery of the 
south, and the picturesque grandeur of the north, 
with their rapid changes of storm and sunshine, 
have had an inspiring effect upon our painters. 
whose productions in this class of art are not 
surpassed by those of any other nation. This 
excellence is especially apparent in their faithful 
realization of daylight and the varying effects of 
the atmosphere, qualities in which they very 
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favourably contrast with the recent works of ment institutions for the promotion of the arta, 
France and Germany. In portraiture, much of but which did not originate until 1824, when 
the old conventionality prevails; and while an parliament voted £57,000 for the purchase of 
occasional effort is successfully made to abandon Mr. Angerstein’s collection; and this, with Sir 
stereotyped arrangements and formal positions, George Beaumont’s valuable collection, which 
for a better pictorial treatment, the portrait he presented to the nation, was to form the 
painter still seems to be too readily satisfied nucleus of the National Gallery. The first con- 
with a mere faithful presentment of his sitter. sisted of thirty-eight, the last of sixteen pictures, 
Bat in spite of these perpetuated drawbacks, most of them the productions of the old masters. 
which seem common to this department im For some years the collection went on slowly, 
every country, the British school of portrait being chiefly increased by donations, the most 
painting still holds a respectable rank in art. important of which was the bequest of the Rev. 
To our animal painters the highest praise may Holwell Carr, of thirty-five pictures, all of them, 
be accorded. It 1s true, indeed, that in this de- except one, being valuable productions of the old 
partment our artists have not yet reached the masters, In 1858-59, the gallery contained 330 
dash and vigour of the animal painting of the pictures, of which 154 had been purchased, and 
great school of Brabant, but on the other hand, 176 presented or bequeathed. This is no doubt 
they excel these old artists 1n natural expression, but a small number as compared with the gal- 
refinement, and vivacity. leries of the Louvre, Dresden, Madrid, Berlin, and 
While the progress of the British school of Munich, but considering its intrinsic value, and 
painting has been on the whole so satisfactory the short period of its existence, it does not need 
during the present period, and so full of promise to shrink from a comparison with any foreign 
for the future, the new invention of photography, gallery. In 1847, Mr. Robert Vernon presented 
which at first seemed to threaten a diminution of to the nation his collection of 157 pictures, all of 
the artist’s occupation, has been one of the ele- them except two being by British artists alone. 
ments operating upon this improvement; and They were generally of more than average ex- 
by reverting to our previous notice of thisinven- cellence, and some of them of very superior 
tion, the manner and character of its operation merit, and of themselves were well fitted for the 
upon art will at once be perceptible. Theexact- commencement of a gallery of native art Of still 
ness, minuteness, and finish of sun-drawing, and higher importance was the Turner collection, be- 
the readiness with which a sun-picture can be queathed by that prince of landscape painters to 
taken and transferred to the artist's portfolio, to the British nation in 1851,and of which mention 
be studied at leisure, have reduced the careful has already been made.’ It 1s formed entirely of 
study of nature to a less onerous task. By this his own productions, and consists of 100 finished 
process, the precision of form and disposition of paintings in oil, some hundreds of finished water- 
light and shade are brought vividly and continu- colour drawings, and several thousands of studies 
ously under his notice, and an increased facility and sketches; and these he bequeathed upon 
and power in reproducing them imparted. Hence the easy condition that within ten years a suit- 
the importance which 1s now attached to photo- able place should be prepared for their accommo- 
graphy as a separate department of art, and the dation. Next in order of time was the donation 
care with which it 1s cultivated and improved 1n ' of the Sheepshanks collection, which was pre- 
all its branches. And while its delineations have | sented by Mr. Sheepshanks to the nation in 1857. 
tended to raise the standard of excellence in It comprises 234 oul paintings, the productions 
drawing among the artists themselves, the effect | of our best British painters, ranging over a 
they have produced upon the popular taste at | period of fifty years, and 1s especially rich in the 
large, if less apparent, has nof been less decided | productions of Leslie, Mulready, Stothard, Collins, 
In almost every street of our principal cities, ; Webster, and Landseer. It was stipulated by 
photographic specimens of landscape, architec- | Mr Sheepshanks, that a well-lighted and other- 
ture, and portraiture arrest every eye; and the | wise suitable gallery, to be called the “National 
crowds that are familiarized with them are in- , Gallery of British Art,’ should be forthwith 
sensibly acquiring a correctness of taste which erected by government, in which his pictures 
will no longer be satisfied with mere showy and should be kept, with whatever other paintings 
superficial generalities. might afterwards be contributed. In consequence 
In the history of the British school of paint- of this stipulation, a convenient and well-hghted 
ing during the middle of the nineteenth century, building was erected at South Kensington, in 
and the means adopted to elevate the general June, 1857, and opened to the public, free on cer- 
taste, the public collections now demand espe- tain days of the week, and for a small fee on the 
cial notice And first of these is the National 
Gallery of Paintings, the earliest of our govern- 1Vol. iv p. 477 
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other days of the week, when students are ad- 
mitted. By these Turner, Vernon, and Sheep- 
shanks collections, and the specimens of native 
art originally belonging to the National Gallery, 
many of the best specimens of the British school, 
extending from Hogarth and Reynolds to the 
close of the present period, have been brought 
together and preserved for public use. 

Closely connected with these collections is the 
“National Portrait Gallery,” the chief aim of 
which is not so much to cultivate the public taste 
in art, as to animate the national patriotism by a 
commemoration of the great and good characters 
by whom our public annals are adorned. The 
veritable likeness of such personages is contem- 
plated with emotions not only irrespective of artis- 
tic feeling, but of nobler and higher character, and 
the exhibition of such a series of silent portrai- 
tures will ever be more available with the bulk of 
the community than the most eloquent harangues 
and eulogies. The want of a gallery of this kind 
had long been felt, and the subject being brought 
before government by Earl Stanhope (then Lord 
Mahon) in 1856, agrant of parliament was made 
to the amount of £2000 for furthering such a 
national object, and the institution itself was 
commenced at the end of the following year, with 
twenty-three portraits, fifteen of which were pur- 
chased, and eight were donations In 1858 
thirty were added, of which eighteen were ob- 
tained by purchase, and twelve by donation. As 
a “ National Portrait Gallery” ought to be a Val- 
halla, into which nothing but genuine worth and 
greatness should find admission, the rules of se- 
lection have been made sufficiently stringent. 
The portrait must not only be an authentic one, 
but the original must have been a British worthy 
in the true sense of theterm. When a donation 
is offered, the approval of at least three-fourths 
of the trustees 1s necessary for 1ts acceptance. 
To guard the selection also from artistic bias 
or party prejudice, the trustees are composed 
not merely of artists and connoisseurs, but of 
historians, antiquaries, politicians, men of every 
party, but considered to be free from sectarian or 
party exclusiveness. And that time sufficient 
may be given to test the worth of every candidate 
for a niche in this temple of fame, 1t 18 decreed 
by their second regulation, that “no portrait of 
any person still living, or deceased less than ten 
years, shall be admitted by purchase, donation, 
or bequest, except only in the case of the reigning 
sovereign, and of his or her consort, unless all 
the trustees in the United Kingdom, and not in- 
eapacitated by illness, shall, either at a meeting 
or by letter, signify their approbation.” The 
parliamentary grant of £2000, which 1s to be 
annually continued, insures funds for the neces- 
sary purchases. This National Gallery was first 
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opened to the public on the 25th of January, 1859; 
the number of portraits which it contained at 
the close of that year being ninety-seven. Were 
but the portraits of the British worthies con- 
tained in the British Museum, Hampton Court, 
and the National Gallery, added to this col- 
lection—a wish which probably may yet be ful- 
filled—our “ National Portrait Gallery” would 
be worthy of the nation that has produced such 
men, and the liberality and public spirit with 
which such memorials have been accumulated 

Two galleries of paintings still remain to be 
mentioned. which, although not strictly national 
property, are yet open to publicinspection The 
first of these 1s the collection of Hampton Court 
Palace, chiefly formed by bringing together the 
pictures from the other royal palaces, and which 
for these twenty years has been freely thrown 
open to the public. It consists of 1850 pictures, 
among which are the seven cartoons of Raphael, 
of themselves sufficient to give a character and 
standing to any collection. While many of the 
pictures are of inferior merit, there are fine speci- 
mens of the Italian and Dutch schools, and the 
collection is rich in the works of foreign artists 
who practised in this country, including those of 
Holbein, Vandyke, Lely, and Kneller. The other 
is the Naval Gallery of Greenwich Hospital, 
founded chiefly by Mr Locker, one of the com- 
missioners of the hospital, in 1823. It 1s a truly 
national collection of the portraits of our distin- 
guished naval commanders from the days of 
Hawkins, Raleigh, and Drake, ending with 
Nelson, his contemporaries, and immediate suc- 
cessors; and of the pictures of our great sea- 
fights, from the destruction of the Spanish Ar- 
mada to the battle of Trafalgar. This valuable 
collection consists entirely of donations; and as 
soon as the plan was proposed by Mr. Locker, 
George IV enriched it with portraits of English 
admirals from the collections in Windsor Castle 
and Hampton Court, an example which was soon 
followed by private individuals, so that the gal- 
lery 1s rich as a biographical record of historic 
worth and heroic associations. The sight-seers 
of London and their numerous visitors, 1n conse- 
quence of the opening of these two galleries, have 
now made Greenwich Hospital and Hampton 
Court the favourite places of their holiday pil- 
grimages. 

While so much has been effected 1n England 
for the 1»mprovement of art in so short a period, , 
a similar movement, though in a more limited 
degree, has been going on in Scotland, and Edin- 
burgh as well as London possesses its National 
Gallery of Paintings. The building for the pur- 
pose, one of the choice architectural ornaments 
of the city, was erected partly from funds sup- 
plied by the “ Board of Trustees for Manufac- 
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tares in Scotland,” and partly from a grant by 
government. The foundation stone was laid by 
the prince consort on the 30th of August, 1850, 
and on the building being completed, it was 
opened to the public m 1858. The collection 
consisted of—1. The pictures collected by the 
directors of the Royal Institution, and first ex- 
hibited to the public in 1831; 2. The pictures, 
bronzes, &c., bequeathed by Sir James Erskine 
of Torrie, to the college of Edinburgh, and depo- 
sited with the beard for exhibition, under a deed 
of agreement; 3 The collection of ancient and 
modern works, commenced in 1829 by the Royal 
Scottish Academy, 4 Pictures, the property of 
the board, acquired either by purchase or gift for 
the National Gallery, 5 Modern works purchased 
by the Royal Association for the Promotion of 
the Fine Arts, with funds set apart for this pur- 
pose by their charter, 6 Pictures deposited or 
lent for fixed periods. The whole collection 
amounted to 294 paintings, and 37 marbles and 
bronzes, but lately 1t has received several valua- 
ble additions It 13 a worthy pendant to those 
larger galleries of art in London which belong 
to the empire at large, and as a school of study, 
it bids fair to promote that artistic excellence in 
which Scotland, although the latest of kingdoms 
to enter into the competition, has already done 
so much 

The opening of picture galleries to the public 
was calculated to do much towards extending a 
just appreciation of works of art among all classes 
of the people, and to stimulate a desire to possess 
objects affording such pure and elevating en- 
joyment But good pictures are costly luxunes 
which only the rich can afford, and even the more 
ordinary and unpretending productions of the 
easel were within the reach of a comparatively 
small section of the community. Hence the 
establishment of Art-Unions, which have been 
multiphed throughout the kingdom, and the pro- 
ductions of which are to be found upon the walls 
of every house of ordimary pretensions Their 
commencement was in Edinburgh by a few pri- 
vate individuals in 1833, when a society was 
established under the name of the “ Association 
for the Promotion of the Fime Arts in Scotland ” 
This example was followed in England by the 
establishment of a kindred society m London in 
1837, and the impulse thus given was soon fol- 
lowed by the prineipal cities of the United Kmg- 
dom, each establishing an art-union of its own. 
The purposes of these unions are twofold: the 
first, to encourage artists by giving liberal prices 
for their best productions, the second, to place 
within the reach of all, really good examples of 
the arts of painting, sculpture, and engraving. 
These aims are secured by the committee of the 
art-union, and the money contributed by the 
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subseribers. Their plau of operation, as first 
proposed, was hmuted to the purchase of pictures. 
and the disposal of them among subacribers by 
lottery; but it was soon found expedient to offer 
something more than the mere chance of obtam- 
ing a painting Accordingly, one of the best 
prize pictures, or some other work of excellence, 
was selected for engraving, and a copy of the 
print given to each subscriber—who has thus 
not only the chance of winning a valuable parmt- 
ing, but the certamty of getting an engraving 
fully worth the amount of his subser1ption. 

The history of the progress of these art-untons 
has strikingly manifested their acceptability, as 
well as the greatness of the want which they were 
designed to satisfy. At therr commencement 
in this country, their operations were mainly 
confined to the localities in which the several 
societies were established But of late years 
their operations have been so extended as not 
only to comprise the whole British islands, but a 
great part of ourcolonies also From this circum- 
stance, the engravings they have produced have 
been very widely disseminated, while it has not 
unfrequently happened that one of the leading 
prizes has fallen to the lot of a person residing 
in Australia, the West Indies, or the Cape of 
Good Hope The patronage they have extended 
to art, and the influence they have exercised, 
may be surmised from their monetary statistics. 
At its first allotment of prizes 1n 1834, the Edin- 
burgh society had raised for the year, £728, while 
in 1859 the subscriptions for the year had reached. 
£5894 In 1837, the first year of its existence, 
the London society raised £489, while in 1859 
the annual subscription had risen to £15,210. 
In 1841, the first year of the Glasgow society, 
the sum raised was £1224, but in 1855, the year 
when the subscriptions had reached the highest 
point, they amounted to £20,281 From its 
commencement in 1837 to 1859 inclusive, the 
total amount raised by the London society was. 
£254,143 Of this sum, £138,662 was expended 
on paintings and other works as prizes, and 
£64,624 on the production of engravings, the 
balance of the sum collected bemg required to 
defray the working expenses. 

While art-unions have grown so great and 
achieved so much, 1t has been objected, that the 
tendency of these institutions 1s to degrade art 
by the temptation they hold out to artista to 
lower their works to the standard of a popular 
taste as yet young and immature, and to be 
more solicitous to impart to their productions 
those showy superficial qualities that will suit 
the market, than those which a cultivated judg- 
ment 1s needed to appreciate. It is also as- 
serted that the engravings, whatever may be 
ther intrinsic value, become worthless by their 
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peofuse distribution. But to the first of these 
objections it may be answered, that not only is 
the possession of a meduocre picture better than 
none at all, but that the growing knowledge and. 
diseriminative judgment of those who choose the 
pictures, whether they be the union committees 
or the subscribers themselves, are an ever-in- 
creasing safeguard against this depravity of 
choxe And with regard to the engravings, a 
very slight consideration suffices to show that 
the object of art-unions can only be attamed by 
the engravings becoming common, that their 
amm 1s, that such works may no longer be re- 
served for the delectation of the wealthy, but 
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schools were first established in 1837, and after 
undergoing many changes, they have at last sub- 
sided into a department under the Committee of 
Council for Education. Originally instituted as 
schools of design, not only art, but even pro- 
cesses of manufacture were attempted to be taught 
in them: they then became “schools of orna- 
mental art,” and they are now Schools of Art, in 
which ornament constitutes one of the branches 
of education, and many elementary drawing 
schools are now connected with them. It was 
full tame indeed to orginate such an improve- 
ment, for until the establishment of these schools, 
our pattern-makers were almost our only de- 
signers With the application of a design to the 


and even those of inferior grade, and that from technical requirements of a specific manufacture 
these household ornaments aspiring gemius should they were quite familiar, but through want of a 
early become conversant with the true and beauti- proper education they were utterly inadequate 


ful in art, And that such aresult is the necessary | to 1ts original production. 


Hence it was that 


consequence of art-unions, picture-galleries, and the patterns in English manufactured goods were 


other such public institutions, has been evinced 
during the last thirty years. Their combined 
imfluences upon the people at large, and the in- 
creasing demand they have created, have made 
the present period remarkable for the profusion 
and variety of its art products. At no former 
time was there even an approach to the countless 
productions in engraving, lithography, statuary, 
and photography, of every variety of excellence, 
that now issue forth in such abundance, and it 
may already be asserted, that art, though in a 
form sometimes lowly enough, has found its way 
into every household, and thrown its silent in- 
fluence, whether immediately or indirectly, over 
every mind 

In this brief sketch of the history of painting 
during the last thirty years, we have contem- 
plated the cultivation of art for 1ts own sake, and 
with reference to the pleasureable emotions of 
which it 18 so pure and so fertile a source. But 
in such a practical and utilitarian age as the 
present, something more than the mere luxurious 
sentimentalism and poetry of art was demanded 
It was found that while our manufactures had 
been so greatly improved and so widely extended, 
we were still decidedly infenor to the continental 
nations 1n all that relates to beauty of form, de- 
sign, and decoration, and that this inferiority 
depreciated certain classes of our manufactures 
in the foreign markets, where those of France 
and Germany, although not intrinsically better, 
obtained an unmistakeable preference This 
fact bearing so closely upon the national pro- 
sperity, naturally impressed itself upon our go 
vernment, and origmated a very important 
branch of state patronage—the establishment of 
government Schools of Design for the education 
of designers employed by manufactories 1n an 
adequate knowledge of ornamental art. These 


either modified copies of designs prepared for 
other purposes, and often sadly misapplied by 
the transference, or actual copies from patterns 
on foreign fabrics 

The influence of these government schools of 
art, and others that had sprung up 1n connection 
with them, was soon perceptible in the improved 
taste exhibited in our manufactures, but the com- 
petition m the Great Exhibition of 1851 sufficed 
to convince us that much greater improvement 
might still be effected. The mechanical skill dis- 
played in the specimens of English manufactures 
was universally recognized; but this was contrast- 
ed by their inferiority in point of design—their 
design and decoration being to a very large extent 
e1ther puerile attempts at origimality, or adapta- 
tions in the worst French taste, the Hococco or 
debased Louis-Quinze style—a style which the 
French themselves had generally forsaken for 
the ordinary Renaissance of the period of Henry 
IV. But the Great Exhibition of Hyde Park 
gave a lesson upon the subject which our manu- 
facturers were not slow to learn, and the im- 
proved taste that has since appeared 1n manu- 
factured goods and ornamental articles 1s abund- 
antly apparent. In this application of art to the 
practical and useful, the manufacturers of arti- 
cles in pottery and glass have taken the lead, 
but closely followed by the workers 1m 1ron, in 
bronze, and in brass Then succeed our workers 
in the precious metals, bookbinders, house de- 
corators, and manufacturers of textile fabrics; 
while the rear 1s brought up by the makers of 
house furniture and cabinet work, in whose pro- 
ductions the improvement, although as yet the 
least decided, can still be distinctly recognized. 

After this general sketch of the history of 
Bntish art in painting during the last thirty 
years, the other departments of the fine arte may 
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be dismissed with a brief notace. In Sculpture, 
our artists of the day have not fallen behind their 
predecessors ; and their productions, whether 
in portraiture or the ideal, still maintain the 
high reputation in grace, beauty, and truthful 
delineation, for which they had become distin- 
guished. Our inferiority, however, in pubhe and 
national monuments still continues to be com- 
plained of, notwithstanding the few happy excep- 
tions with which some of our principal cities and 
churches are ornamented. Sculpture, indeed, 
has never attained the popularity of painting; 
and the cause of this may be found 1n its fewer 
resources and more limited range of expression. 
In Britain, also, these disqualifications have 
been seriously increased by the wearing nature 
of our climate and the iconoclastic character of 
our people, so that hitherto our public statues, 
which might have contended with the war of the 
elements, have been injured or defaced by rude 
popular violence or thoughtlessness. But even 
already the era of a better feeling has commenced, 
that can appreciate the productions of the sculp- 
tor as well as those of the painter, and our monu- 
mental statuary 1s indicating the effects of this 
revival. It 1s, indeed, no small encouragement to 
those who work in stone, marble, or bronze, that 
their commemorative or national productions can 
be set up without being smeared by rude pencil- 
lings, or scratched with knives, and that, whether 
under cover or 1n the open aur, the image 18 as safe 
as the livingman. Among our recent productions 
of this nature, Foley’s equestrian statue of Lord 
Hardinge, executed for Calcutta, speaks much 
for the growing improvement of this department 
of sculpture in Britain The same may be said 
of the twelve statues in marble of leading mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, from Hampden 
to Grattan, executed under the superintendence 
of the royal commission of the fine arts, and 
lately placed in St. Stephen’s Hall, Westminster 
They attest the dawning of a better spirit in the 
style of our monumental sculpture, and present 
a happy combination of the realistic and ideal. 
It has hitherto been unfortunate for sculpture, 
as it was for painting, that its revival in a Chris- 
tian age was too exclusively based upon the 
mythological creeds and somewhat loose morality 
of ancient Greece and Italy. This practice of 
sculptors, continued to our own time, in their 
choice and treatment of subjects, has hindered 
the general popularity and acceptability of their 
works Nota few of them seem to think that 
the naked or semi-naked human form is almost 
the only object fitted for the employment of their 
art; and in consequence of this erroneous im- 
pression, they continue to produce what are called 
classical subjects—subjects drawn from antique 
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scholar and connoisseur can sympathize, and the 
titles of which are little else than apologies for 
the exhibition of undraped humanity. Other 
sculptors, however, under a wiser inspiration, 
have turned their attention to the heroines of 
our British poets; and in these, as well as in 
kindred imaginative works, drapery is as freely 
used_as the nature of the subject demands, and 
truthfulness thereby imparted, without the sacri- 
fice of 1deal beauty and lofty sentiment. Learned 
critics may differ on the relative merits of the 
two classes of sculpture to which we have ad- 
verted; but certain we are that there can be no 
question as to which of them 1s most in unison 
with the taste and requirements of the present 
day. In descending from original and monu- 
mental, to reproductions m sculpture upon a 
muniature scale in Parian porcelain and metal 
by electro process, we only allude to a well- 
known source of domestic enjoyment by which 
so many homes are adorned, and by which a 
taste in statuary promises to be as highly and as 
widely cultivated as that which prevails for 
painting 

In Architecture, the national progress during 
the last thirty years has not corresponded with 
the general movement, notwithstanding the im- 
posing buildings which everywhere meet the 
public eye Stately halls for the accommodation 
of literature and science, palaces and palace- 
warehouses, lyceums, athenzeums, and gymnasia, 
continue to rise in increasing rapidity, each 
eclipsing its predecessor, and attesting the growth 
of our wealth and the increase of our public 
spirit, while the general conclusion continues to 
be repeated, that all has not been realized as yet 
which might have been expected. But although 
much of this complaining may be referred to 
that captious spirit of discontent which abund- 
ance is so apt to create, 1t must be confessed 
that there 1s still ground enough for dissatisfac- 
tion. The chief causes of our short-comings in 
architecture are also not far to seek they are 
legibly impressed upon our public buildings, 
which, however stately or imposing 1 their ap- 
pearance, are chiefly copies or imitations of an 
early period of society, rather than original de- 
signs correspondent to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Our architects, instead of daring 
to think for themselves, and follow out a style 
of their own, still timidly confine themselves to 
the lessons of the old schools, and the result is 
imitations of the classical, but especially of the 
medieval and revival periods of architecture, in 
which faithful copying or clever adaptation is 
the highest merit This imitative spirit has been 
especially evinced in the revival of the Gothie 
style, which now predominates in our new eccle- 


history and mythology, with which only the | siastical edifices. The increase of the population 
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and still more, the general revival of religion in 
Britain towards the close of the last century, had 
turned the public attention to the building of new 
churches, while the Gothic, exclusively termed 
“the Christian architecture,” was subsequently 
reckoned the fittest style for their construction; 
and this feeling was further deepened and con- 
firmed by the increasing Popery and widely- 
spreading Puseyism of the last thirty years, which 
identified religion with the form of worship that 
had prevailed during the earlier stages of Chris- 
tianity. And yet, instead of being the exclusive 
type of the Christian faith in stone and hme, the 
Gothic, it 18 well known, only commenced at a 
late period of ecclesiastical history, only predo- 
minated a few hundred mules to the east and 
west of the Rhine and in England, and was not 
matured until the beginning of the fourteenth 
century. In the revival of this style, which has 
now been continued for forty years, the vastness 
and enduring solidity from which the ancient 
sacred edifices derived their grandeur and 1mpos- 
ing appearance, have to be sacrificed to the prin- 
ciples of modern utilitarianism, so that our new 
cathedral structures have the aspect without the 
substance of their massive time-honoured prede- 
cessors. But still, much has been done by this 
revival of Gothic architecture both in the renewal 
of old churches and the construction of new, and 
until a better style 1s created, 1t will continue to 
satisfy the public taste, as the one most in har- 
mony with religious feeling, and the fittest type 
of what is reverentially termed “the house of 
God” 

But the great and enduring monument of Bri- 
tish architecture in its present state of transi- 
tion, 1s that stupendous and magnificent building, 
the Palace of Westminster, commenced in 1840, 
and now completed after a labour of twenty 
years—a short period compared with 1ts colossal 
magnitude and infinity of detail. It covers an 
area of more than eight acres of ground, contains 
1100 large apartments, and more than 100 stair- 
cases, while 1ts corrmdors and passages comprise 
ajourney oftwomules The height of its towers, 
which are among the loftiest as well as the most 
massive in Europe, is more than equalled by the 
architectural and engineering skill that had to 
dive deep into the precarious soil of a river’s 
bank, to lay a foundation adequate to sustain 
such a mountain of stone. To enter into the 
details of such a vast superstructure would be 
superfluous, not only as they are so numerous, 
but as each is more or less the subject of criticism 
and controversy. We can only state, for the 
present, that a twenty years of labour, and more 
than £2,000,000 of expenditure, bid fair to be 
repaid by the grandeur and beauty of this na- 
tional pile; and that almost every change in the 
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original plan—and they were numerous—instead 
of being dictated by a niggardly economy, only 
tended to increase its magnitude, its splendour, 
and its cost. Of course, a diversity of opinion 
exists, and will continue to exist, upon the archi- 
tectural merits of the Westminster Palace, and 
what one party of critics will applaud as stnking 
beauties, will be equally decried by another as 
striking blemishes. But all will coincide in the 
declaration, that as a whole, it is the master- 
piece of our modern architecture, and the fitting 
monument of our national wealth, enterprise, 
and liberality. 

After mentioning the Westminster Palace, we 
might advert to the other public works which 
have arisen in such abundance during these 
thirty years But to all of them, unfortunately, 
the same objection more or less applies, that they 
are but refaccramentz of old styles, instead of the 
creation of a new; and that they would apply 
as fitly to any preceding century as to the nine- 
teenth. Even that palace itself, with its impos- 
ing aspect and rich variety, 18, after all, an Italian 
design with medieval details,—the master-piece 
of some of our best buildings, which display an 
original genius even in adaptation. Such 1s the 
condition of architecture as one of the fine arts, 
notwithstanding the numerous public edifices, 
and splendid mansions of the wealthy and the 
noble which have been reared during the present 
period; and however social and domestic comfort 
may have been improved by their internal 
arrangements, the outside is a resemblance of 
what has been accomplished in an earlier and 
ruder day. But even already this servile spirit 
is abating. The desire of improvement in this, 
as in other departments, is impatient for a new 
and better development, and there is genius 
enough among us, when thus aroused, not only 
to plan works of constructive skill, but to com- 
bine the scientific and the useful with what 1s 
truly beautiful and pleasing. <A step in advance 
to this change was the Institute of British 
Architects, which was founded about the year 
1835, “for facilitating the acquirement of archi- 
tectural knowledge, for the promotion of the 
different branches of science connected with it, 
and for establishing an uniformity and re- 
spectability of practice in the profession.” An- 
other important step has been the use of iron in 
building, by which gracefulness and lightness 
are combined with strength and stability, and 
new forms imparted to which stone is inadequate. 
In such indications, we detect a hopeful spirit of 
change and the promise of architectural improve- 
ment, in which Grecian temples and Gothic 
cathedrals will no longer be the only types of 
excellence. 

Of the progress of Music during the present 
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period little ran be said. During these thirty 
years, no musical composer of note has appeared 
in Britain; and in the absence of original pro- 
ductions of our own, we have been obliged to con- 
tent ourselves with those of Italy and Germany. 
It was otherwise both in England and Scot- 
Jand three centuries ago, when each country had 
@ national music of its own, and a musical spirit 
that seemed to insure a succession of musical 
geniuses equal to ther poets But this com- 
mencement so full of hope was not developed, 
and during these hundred and fifty years, music 
as a science has been almost wholly thrown 
aside, and the voice of national song either sil- 
enced, or converted into dissonant bawling To 
account for the arrest after so much promise, 
several theories have been offered, but if we 
remember that this cessation was coineident 
with the mse of our commercial spirit, the true 
solution may perhaps be discovered An ear 
nest spimt was awakened, 1n which substance 
not sound was the object of pursuit the notes 


of the banker superseded those of the munstrel, | 
and every sweet sound whether of wind or. 
string, was drowned in the chink of gold and | 


silver. Thus, while we became the wealthiest, 
we also became the least musical of nations, and 
when we could no longer create music of our 
own, we were contented to buy it from our 
neighbours, along with other foreign luxuries. 
Such m general terms may be accepted as the 
history of British music till near the close of 
the preceding period, when a new effort was 
made to revive it by public concerts, and socie- 
taes formed for the cultivation of the science, 
and the promotion of its practice among the 
people at large. Nor were their efforts unsuc- 
cessful These attempts to popularize the sub- 
ject were apparent even 1n our village clubs and 
common street minstrelsy, and the general ear 
was awakened with harmonies to which it had 
long been a stranger To be convinced of the 
greatness of the change, let any one but recollect 
the music of our streets as 1t existed some forty 
or fifty years ago, and compare it with that of 
the present day. Bs 

This recall of the national spirit to its old af- 
fection could not pass unnoticed, and it was 
hailed by sincere lovers of their country as the 
best means of national improvement It was 
hoped that the charms of music would banish 
the desire for grosser indulgences, especially 
among the lower orders, and prepare them for 
the operation of better influences. and accord- 
ingly, the attempt was made nearly twenty 
years ago to establish vocal music in our schools 
as a branch of popular education. The system 
patronized by government was that of Wilhelm, 
adapted to English use by Hullah; and from the 
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simplicity of this methed, it was hoped that boys 
and girls would learn to sing, without waste of 
tyme and with little effort ‘Scheolmasters,” says 
an English clergyman, “according to the more 
merciful spirit of modern discipline, were to beat 
time instead of beating their scholars; and school- 
mistresses were to instruct their respective 
charges in the art of calculating intervals, as 
well as counting stitches Every little urchin 
was to learn sol-fa-ing as soon as he had got 
through his A B C, and crotchets and quavers 
were to become as familiar to him as pot-hooks 
and round Q's.” The effects of this teaching, 
although not all that was wished or even hoped 
for, have still been so far satisfactory, that they 
have created a general tendency in favour of music 
which will lead to higher proficiency, and may 
eventually produce native composers not nu- 
worthy to be classed with the great German and 
Italian masters. For the present effects of this 
tendency we have only to instance the numerous 
concerts of our towns, the superior style of their 
performances, the critical discrimination they 
have kindled, and the relish with which they 
are enjoyed—as well as the eager crowds who 
repair to them, and the very moderate prices by 
which they are changed from a rare and costly 
luxury into an enjoyment of which all can par- 
take 

In the present chapter we have purposely 
omitted the department which properly comes 
under the term of ‘‘ Manners and Customs,” and 
the cause of this omission 1t will be easy to sur- 
mise It would indeed be superfluous to detail 
to the present generation the forms of their own 
domestic life, and their social habits and amuse- 
ments, which will only be interesting and in- 
structive to our successors, to whom therefore 
the task of recording them may be bequeathed. 
But one great feature of the present age cannot 
thus be passed over in silence We allude to the 
great Volunteer Movement, which has converted 
so large a portion of our citizens into soldiers, 
our island into a camp, and our public offices 
into barracks as well as places of business, This, 
also, the latest as well as the most important of 
our national events, will form an appropriate 
termination to our history 

Notwithstanding our victories in the Crimea 
and India, an impression had been forced upon 
us by the occasional blunders and disasters of 
these campaigns, that our military organization 
was far from bemg complete It was also felt 
that war as a science was assuming a new form, 
which we should do well to study for the sake of 
our national safety and stability. This necessrty 
was all the more urgent in consequence of the 
imdependence of wind and tide which steam had 
given to navigation, by which we might be in- 
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vaded ai unawares, and compelled to fight the 
battle at our own doors, and for our very exist- 
ence. The provident alarm upon these subjects ' 
was so general, that all parties of the govern- 
ment were obliged to yield to 1t. The state of 
our land and sea defences was therefore the 
chief subject of consideration in parliament 
during the year 1859; and the facility with 
which Britain might be thus visited, as well as 
our insufficient state for resistance, was very 
generally acknowledged It was from France 
that the chance of invasion was to be appre- 
hended. Notwithstanding our new and mtimate 
alhance with that country, the defeat of Waterloo 
had never ceased, 1t was alleged, to rankle in 
her reeollectaon, and provoke a desire for re- 
tahatson—nay, even our defenceless condition 
was of itself a sufficient provocation to a people 
so devoted to war, and so subject to act upon 
the changeful impulses of the moment Should 
it come then to this crisis, which 1t might 
at any hour, the chances would be greatly 
against us When one nation, it was remarked 
in the House of Lords, determines to apply all 
her energies to making money, and another to 
making preparations for war, 1t 1s obvious enough 
with which of the two nations the money will 
ultimately be The idea, indeed, of France ef- 
fecting the permanent conquest of Britain, was 
scorned by all parties as a disaster too great 
to be imagined, and the final expulsion of the 
invaders from our shores was regarded as a cer- 
tainty , but in the meantime, a successful march 
upon London, and the destruction or sack of our 
metropolis, would, independently of the lasting 
disgrace, inflict such a loss upon the nation as a 
whole century might be insufficient to repair 
And with what facility such a blow could be 1n- 
flicted was shown, not only by the military re- 
sources of France, but the efficiency of its navy, 
which already was equal, 1f not superior to our 
own. Thus, the French, as was observed by 
Lord Palmerston, could bring an army together, 
place it on board without exciting observation, 
and land 1t in a few hours on our shores In the 
same spirit, the peaceful professions of the French 
emperor, and his obvious interest to maintain 
a friendly connection with Britain, were met and 
answered. He ruled by the popular suffrage, 
and might be compelled to yield to the popular 
wish. He could not be relied on, because he 
was placed ina position in which he could not 
rely upon himself. He must be governed by 
circumstances, and it would be wrong to leave 
our country to the mercy of such contingencies 
Let us but put ourselves inte a state of prepara- 
tion for a successful resistamce, and even Louns- 
Napoleon humself would rejoice, as it would fur- 
wish him with the best of arguments to his 
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subjects against any such attempt. Such were 
the principal arguments adduced in favour of 
the means of security and defence to be adopted 
by government, and which were now officially 
announced by the Earl of Ripon, the under- 
secretary of state for war. Volunteer corps 
were to be enrolled throughout the whole island. 
To promote the purposes of this enrolment, it 
was the intention of government to issue twenty- 
five stand of arms to every hundred men (sub- 
sequently increased to arms for each man), on the 
four following conditions —That a safe range 
of 300 yards should be provided for practice; 
that a proper place should be appomted for 
keeping the arms, that the rules of each corps 
should be sanctioned by the government; and 
that a periodical inspection should be made by 
a proper military officer. In the event, however, 
of an actual invasion, the government would be 
prepared to supply every corps with arms. Drill 
sergeants from the disembodied mulitia should be 
provided for each corps, who would be paid, not 
by the government, but by the corps themselves. 
It was intended also to allow a hmited number 
of members of the corps, at their own expense, 
to attend the school of musketry at Hythe. The 
government hkewise contemplated the formation 
of artillery companies, which would be supphed 
with instruction, guns, and ammunition, by the 
royal artillery The weapon of the new em- 
bodied militia was to be the Enfield mfle. The 
government plan, which was thus announced on 
Ist July, 1859, was accepted by all parties as the 
most expedient arm of national defence, and a 
circular, dated 13th July, authorizing the for- 
mation of volunteer corps of rifles and artil- 
lery, was despatched from the war office to 
the heutenants of all the counties of the United 
Kingdom. 

This decision was nothing more than a re- 
sponse to the general wish, expressed 1n many 
an ardent petition as well as offer of gratuitous 
military service, and, as soon as the royal assent 
was announced, corps were formed, standards 
raised, and the work commenced. Everywhere 
was to be seen the march and countermarch of 
the new levies; everywhere was to be heard the 
clang of the bugle and the crack of the rifle. 
The rapidity with which the fields and waste 
grounds of our island were arrayed with armed 
battalions, and the military precision which soon 
pervaded the evolutions of these citizen-soldiers, 
dispelled every fear of invasion and every sur- 
mise of insecurity, and foreigners themselves 
were obliged to confess the innate heroic spirit 
of the British character, and how promptly a 
“nation of shopkeepers” can be changed into a 
nation of formidable warriors. It was the rising 
of a people fearless of danger, and possessing 
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more than others what was well worth defending. 
To test the proficiency of the corps of the dif- 
ferent districts, and encourage their military ar- 
dour by a great national review under the eye 
of royalty, a display of this nature was given 
on the 23d June, 1860, at Hyde Park, composed 
of 20,000 volunteers. The stalwart forms, gal- 
lant bearing, and admirable discipline of this un- 
compelled, unhired soldiery, and their military 
obedience combined with their consciousness of 
moral freedom, was a spectacle which perhaps no 
country but our own could have exhibited in such 
perfection. It carried the mind back tothe days 
of the Commonwealth, when the London train- 
bands, derisively termed “the thimble and bod- 
kin army,” and composed of shopkeepers, ’pren- 
tices, and industrious citizens, were transformed 
into soldiers that conquered wherever they fought, 
and whose deeds the legions of Ceesar never sur- 
passed. This inspiring display of the national 
heartiness and mulitary resources roused the 
emulative spimt of Scotland; and, as her ma- 
jesty was about to pass on her way to her 
Highland home of Balmoral, 1t was resolved to 
inaugurate her arrival in Edinburgh with a re- 
view of the Scottish volunteers. The day ap- 
pointed was the 7th of August, 1860, and the 
place that extensive level ground called the 
Queen’s Park, between the palace of Holyrood 
and picturesque range of hills called Salisbury 
Craigs Then and there such a military muster 
took place as Edinburgh had never witnessed 
since the great gathering upon the Borough Muir 
previous to the national calamity of Flodden; 
but here how different were the auspices under 
which the descendants of the gallant array of 
James IV. were assembled! It was indeed still 
a competition of Scotland with England, but a 
competition of brotherly affection, in which each 
nation was to vie with the other 1n alacrity and 
preparation for mutual defence against a com- 
mon foe, with the queen of both lands as spec- 
tator and judge On this occasion 21,000 volun- 
teers from every part of Scotland were manceuvred 
in the park, and at least ten times that number 
of spectators were clustered upon the banks of 
the lake and the slopes which bounded the 
amphitheatre, looking down upon that magnifi- 
cent moving pageant of war, and the sovereign 
who stood beneath the shade of the royal banner 
receiving the homage of each corps as it passed 
by. And who of all those spectators could still be 
fearful of invasion or doubtful of the issue? The 
confidence that enhanced the universal gladness 
of the spectacle was like the awakening from 
a troubled dream into health, security, and day- 
light. These reviews of London and Edinburgh 
were enough to restore the public tranquillity, 
and give assurance of the national safety. With 
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at least 150,000 such citizen-soldiers, which at a 
short notice could be doubled, and their nume- 
rous well-trained corps of artillery, composed of 
the scientific and educated classes, and already 
fit for regular service—with these, in addition 
to our defences on the sea and our regular army, 
it was thought that we had well msured our 
shores against the attempt of a hostile landing. 
And so also, apparently, think the enemies of 
Britain, whose loud threat has subsided into sil- 
ence or an unmeaning murmur. The glory or 
the profit of such an attempt 1s completely out- 
weighed by the chances of utter discomfiture. 
Nay, even the alliance between France and Bri- 
tain is thereby the more confirmed, by showing 
the uselessness of mutual quarrel, and the influ- 
ence which their combined strength may exercise 
upon the troubled politics of Europe, and the 
welfare of the world at large 

But it 1s not merely in general or political 
considerations that we are to read the advantages 
of this great volunteer movement. The benefits 
it has conferred upon society 1n a social and 
moral pot of view are so important that, even 
had the alarm of invasion been nothing more 
than one of our national periodical panics—and 
as such it has often been ridiculed by an extreme 
party of politicians—the bustle of preparation, 
the drill, the marching and countermarching, the 
jostling of arms with the regular operations of 
industry, have been well worth the mterruption, 
the trouble, and the sacrifice. The long cessation 
from war had made us the less prepared for its 
coming, and the study of 1t even as the means of 
self-defence was in course of general abandon- 
ment The mercantile spirit was obtaining too 
exclusive possession, and the pomt of honour 
degenerating into the question of who could the 
most adroitly drive a bargain, and the soonest 
realize a fortune. The occupations of the shop, 
the warehouse, and the counting-house were 
not only absorbing the whole mental energies, 
but even the physical capacities of young ardent 
manhood; so that, while there was little oppor- 
tunity for those active out-door sports which best 
develope the physical qualities, that chivalrous 
sensitiveness by which a nation is best protected, 
and without which 1t languishes and dies, was 
giving place to an ul-judged confidence in the 
power of wealth, and the sufficiency of our 
industrial resources These consequences of 
such a long and prosperous course of traffic 
were heedfully noted and heavily deplored by 
thoughtful, patriotic philanthropists, while they 
were unable to discover a remedy so powerful 
and so universal as would suffice to arrest the 
evil. And then, happily for us, the remedy 
of remedies which they could not find was 
brought to us from an unexpected quarter. We 
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were to be invaded, and this too by France, 
the country with which, of all others, we had 
been in mvalry for ages, and whose enmity we 
had most to fear. It was a national alarm, but 
it was also more, for it was regarded as a national 
insult ; and, stung with the thought, the whole na- 
tion started from sleep, snatched up their weapons, 
and rushed forth to meet the danger. Even if 
the cry of warning was groundless, it broke the 
spell, warned us of what might eventually be our 
fate, and roused into full activity that ancient 
spirit under which our land has grown so pros- 
perous and so great. It has mfused a new hfe 
mto our mercantile character, the tendency of 
which will be to mtroduce a chivalrous upright- 
meas and dignity into the transactions of the mart 
and the operations of the workshop. Even the 
step, the look, the bearing of our young men are 
undergoing a transformation that betokens a sol- 
dierly openness, activity, and confident self-reli- 
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ance, in lieu of those slouching steps, and care- 
worn, money-reckoning looks by which our 
streets and public haunts were crowded. The 
future merchant-princes of Britain are thus m 
training to occupy that proud position which 
should be held m princely character, and into 
which nothing that is mean or sordid should enter ; 
and, while peer and peasant are serving in the 
same ranks, and united in one common mulitary 
fellowship, the invidious separations of rank and 
wealth, which have so long been a social evil 
among our people, will be qualified and abated. 
This volunteer movement, instead of a tem- 
porary, promises to be a permanent iatitution; 
and, by the moral and social changes which 1t 
has already originated, it may even yet, without 
being needed for actual conflict, become the best 
safeguard of our country, by the new hfe 1t has 
infused, and by the fresh impress which 1t will 
stamp upon the community. 
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Saf) HE Sepoy mutiny was not the only 
.S7,| disturbance that menaced us from 





had been so constantly invaded, 
and the national honour so grossly 
sa 7S! msulted, that recourse to arms was 
inevitable, and 1t was only after a severe chas- 
tasement that an empire, supposed to comprise 


nearly one-third of the human race, could be 
brought to listen to reason, and recognize the 
laws of international justice. After much endur- 
ance on the part of our government, the final 
provocation was given by the Chinese in the 
well-known affair of the Arrow, a Chinese- 
built lorcha, but having the protection of the 
British flag. This vessel had been boarded in 
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October, 1856, and the crew had been violently 
seized and carried away. The grievance was 
complained of to Commissioner Yeh, a mandarin 
of the highest rank, and governor of the province; 
but that deputy-sovereign, who had 
permitted if he had not ordered the 
seizure, treated the British appeal with 
contempt. In consequence of this our 
admiral in the Chinese waters, Sir 
Michael Seymour, entered the Canton 
River and landed troops, by whom the 
suburbs of the city were set on fire. 
The armament was insufficient for 
more decisive proceedings, and there- 
fore, having abandoned the positions 
taken from the Chinese, the steamers 
were withdrawn from the upper part 
of the river, and the troops located in 
the Teatotum fort, near the Macao 
Passage. But this commencement of 
hostilities neither daunted the confid- 
ence of the Chmese nor warned Com- 
missioner Yeh, and at the close of 
1856 they accepted the challenge of 
‘war in their own barbarous fashion. 
A small steamer called the TZistie, used for 
carrying the mails between Canton and Hong- 
Kong, was entered by a party of Chinese sol- 
diers disguised as passengers, and while the 
vessel was proceeding down the river they at- 
tacked the Europeans on board, murdered them 
all, eleven in number, and afterwards setting the 
vessel on fire escaped with impunity. <A pro- 
clamation of Yeh also served to make the war more 
inveterate After denouncing the French and 
English under the terms of “red-haired foreign 
dogs,” he offered a reward of 5000 dollars to every 
one who caught an English or French rebel chief, 
100 dollars to him who caught a rebel barbarian 
alive, and 50 dollars to him who brought him a 
rebel barbarian’s head. He also offered 10,000 
dollars to any who should take or burn a large 
war-steamer, and 2000 for the destruction of one 
of shallow draught. The proclamation added, 
** All those who are in the employ of the foreign 
alogs must leave their employment in one month; 
and after one month if they still stay with the 
foreign dogs, and do not return to their native 
villages, the elders of the villages will hand over 
their families to the authorities, to be punished 
as uf they were the red-haired rebels ” 

Although the previous expeditions up the 
Canton River had on the whole been unsatisfac- 
tory, the attempt was repeated in May, 1857, 
and with more favourable results. On this occa- 
sion two expeditions were undertaken; the one 
under Commodore Elhott, and the other under 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour, both of whom 
were successful in inflicting considerable damage 
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on the enemy’s junks and forts in the Canton 

River, the principal fort bemg that of Macao. 
While this part of the enterprise was thus 

successful, Commodore Keppel was operating im 





Macao Fort, Canton RIVER. 
From Oliphant’s Narrative of Mission to China in 1887-00 


another direction, and also succeeded in destroy- 
ing or capturing a number of war junks, and nm 
forcmg a way up to the walls of the town of 
Fatshan. 

In the meantime this commencement of hostile 
operations against so large a portion of the 
human race—a war so limited 1n 1ts operations, 
yet so important 1n 1ts consequences, had awakened 
the anxiety of our government, and it was 
resolved to send out a plenipotentiary to China, 
armed with full powers to negotiate a peace or 
prosecute the contest with vigour to a satisfactory 
close The office was onedemanding great courage, 
firmness, and political tact, and it was worthily 
conferred upon the Earl of Elgim, the former 
governor-general of Canada. He arrived at Hong- 
Kong in the beginning of July, 1857, but at 
Singapore was met by tidings of the outbreak of 
the great Indian Mutiny, and a request from 
Lord Canning the governor-general to forward 
to Calcutta a part of the force which he had 
brought for military operations in China. This 
for the present altered Lord Elgin’s proceedings, 
and rightly judging that an Indian revolt was of 
paramount umportance, he not only sent off a 
part of his force on the instant, but soon after 
followed with the rest. This mterruption pre- 
vented his return to Hong-Kong until the end 
of autumn, and in October he was joined by 
Baron Gros, the plenipotentiary of France, and a 
French squadron commissioned to demand redress 
for the murder of several French missionaries, 
which had hitherto been asked of the Chinese 
government but m vai. These were not the 
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only European powers combined on this occasion, 
for Russia was there represented by Count 
Putintin, and the United States by Mr. Reed. 

The delays at the outset prevented Lord Elgin 
from acting decisively until the beginning of 
December, when he addressed an official letter 
to Commussioner Yeh, demanding reparation for 
past and security from future wrongs, and an- 
nouncing that hostile operations would proceed 
against Canton, until the demands of the British 
government were absolutely conceded—to wit, the 
complete execution at Canton of all past treaties 
with the British, the free admission of British 
subjects to the city, and compensation to them 
and those entitled to British protection for all the 
losses they had incurred in the late disturbances. 
The reply of Yeh to these demands was in the 
spirit of Chinese diplomacy. He entered into a 
long detail of the origin and progress of the 
quarrel, justified the conduct of the Chinese, but 
evaded any promise of complance with Lord 
Elgin’s terms. Hus lordship again wrote answer- 
ing that he had ordered the war to be continued 
with vigour, and his nght to make such additional 
demands as the change of affairs might justafy, 
but to this the commussioner again returned an 
evasive answer. 








Lorp Eien! 
From a photograph by L. Caldesi & Co 


Before the correspondence between Lord Elgin 
and Commussioner Yeh had ended, the British 
and French had resumed their hostile operations 
by advancing up the Canton River, and casting 
anchor between the island of Honan and the city 
of Canton. The negotiation was to be conclu- 
sively settled by the bombardment of Canton, 
and troops accordingly were landed at the island 
which lies opposite the city, and platforms for 
cannon erected upon that side of the river. These 
preparations being completed the inhabitants of 
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Canton were warned that Yeh had rejected the 
offered terms, and that if the city were not 
surrendered in forty-eight hours it would be 
bombarded and stormed. No answer being 
returned the cannonade commenced from the 
fleet on the 26th of December, the day after 
Yeh’s last letter, and under the fire the gun-boats 
of the fleet landed a body of English and French 
troops at a creek on the south-east of Can- 
ton, which had been selected as best fitted for 
the purpose ‘The combined forces rushing for- 
ward on their landing soon drove the Chinese 
from Linu Fort, and having made good their 
lodgment, they waited there until the walls 
should be prepared for their escalade. On the 
following morning the French and Enghsh troops 
simultaneously mounted the city wall, driving 
their astonished enemies before them. "When- 
ever the Chinese and Tartar troops rallied against 
their advance they were awed or put to flight. 
Thus Canton was entirely at their mercy, and 
for a week the allied troops occupied the walls 
between Magazine Hill and the south-west 
corner of Canton, but without invading the 
streets. The mbhabitants pursued their occupa- 
tions and enjoyed their amusements as if these 
events were part of the remote transactions of 
India. It was a stoicism of insensibility most 
provoking to conquerors, whom 1t deprived of all 
apology for further action. Tired at length of 
wondering and lookimg on, several bodies of 
English and French soldiers, headed by their 
officers, descended into the streets on the morning 
of the 5th of January, 1858, and after treading a 
chaos of narrow and crooked streets succeeded in 
capturing the chief offenders by whom the war 
had been occasioned and maimtained. These 
were Peh-kwei, the governor of the city, Tseung- 
keun, the Tartar general, and finally Yeh him- 
self. The prisoners being brought to the British 
head-quarters, were tried before the English and 
French officers, with Lord Elgin for their pre- 
sident, at the end of the trial the general was 
allowed to return to the city on condition of dis- 
banding all his troops, and the governor was 
replaced in office with the co-operation of a 
European tribunal, and made responsible for the 
order and good government of the city. As for 
Commissioner Yeh, whose past offences and pre- 
sent rancour against the British could not be so 
easily overlooked, he was first confined as a 
state prisoner on board the Jnflerible, and after- 
wards shipped off to Calcutta, there to remain 
until a peace was concluded between the allied 
forces and the Emperor of China. 

After the capture of Canton Lord Elgin and 
Baron Gros resumed their official proceedings 
with European promptitude. They drew up 
and transmitted to Pekin the terms with which 
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they would be satisfied, and this missive was 
accompanied by despatches of a similar nature 
from the American and Russian plenipotentiary, 
these being carned to the city of Sun-ichon, 
where the authorities promised to transmit them 
to the emperor at Pekin; but after this such 
delays occurred in the negotiation as made it 
evident that the Chinese court had no intention 
of submitting to the proposed terms. Finding it 
necessary, therefore, to obtain a prompt and 
definite answer, the English and French plen- 
potentiaries resolved to advance with an armed 
force upon Pekin itself, where they would urge 
their demands with greater effect, and accord- 
ingly the allied squadron set sail, and on the 
19th of May, 1858, entered the mouth of the 
Peiho. Earthworks, forts, and batteries had been 
prepared to resist the advance of the Europeans, 
but they were successively abandoned, so that the 
alhed fleet continued its progress up the Peuho, 
and reached Tientsin, a city at the entrance of the 
Grand Canal, on the 29th of May. 

These decisive proceedings, and the advance of 
the hostile strangers so near the capital, compelled 
the Chinese to resume negotiations, and accord- 
ingly two commussioners of high rank arrived at 
Tientam on the 4th June, but them commission 
was evidently so framed as to enable Chinese 
cunning to wriggle out of engagements, and 
another commissioner was sent from Pekin with 
no better result, so that Lord Elgin and Baron 
Gros refused to communicate with him any 
longer. It was evident that after this the pleni- 
potentiaries would have recourse to still more 
decisive measures, which it was both the wish 
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and the interest of the Chinese court to avert. 
The obnoxious commussioner was therefore re- 
called, and the two Chinese mimisters to 
ratify a treaty according to the terms of the 
English and French ambassadors. In conse- 
quence of this articles of treaty were presented 
by the allied plenipotentiaries. Ambassadors 
were to be appointed for either country at the 
courts of Pekin and St. James’, and a British 
minister with his family and suite was permanently 
to be established at Pekin. Consuls might be 
appointed for China. The Christian religion, 
whether of Protestants or Roman Catholics, was 
to be tolerated in the country. British subjects 
might travel in any part of the interior, whether 
on business or pleasure, with passports from 
consuls countersigned by the local authorities. 
Certain specified ports were to be opened for 
British commerce. British subjects were to 
make agreements for landed property at the rates 
prevailing among the people. No restrictions 
were to be imposed on the British m taking 
Chinese subjects into their employ. All question 
between British subjects referring to nghts of 
property or person were to be subject to the 
jurisdiction of British authorities. Injuries in- 
flicted by Chinese upon British subjects were to 
be punished by Chinese authorities, and crimes 
of British subjects in China were to be tried and 
punished by their own consuls The articles of 
this treaty were signed on the 26th of June. 
Having thus secured the dignity of the British 
crown and the liberties and nghts of 1ts subjects 
in China, Lord Elgim directed his course to 
Japan, where similar interests demanded his 
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interference. That powerful, but hitherto mys- 
terious nation, had closed its ports agaist all 
European intercourse with greater jealousy than 
China itself, and admitted none to trade with it 
but the Dutch, who had purchased that exemp- 


tion with many slavish compliances. To partici- 
pate in this profitable commerce was the object 
of British enterprise, and as his apology for the 
entering Japanese waters Lord Elgin had brought 
& steamer as a present from the Queen of England 
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to the august Emperor of Japan. He reached 
the port of Nagasaki on the 3d of August, 1858, 
and being there jomed on the followimg day by 
Admiral Sir Michael Seymour with two British 
men-of-war, they resolved to proceed to Jeddo, 
the capital of Japan, that the gift might be 
transferred into the hands of the sovereign 
himself, Setting sail from Nagasaki he reached 
the port of Kanagawa on the 12th of August. 
This was the termimus beyond which no foreign 
vessels had ever been allowed to pass, and here 
he found the Russian squadron, which had pre- 
ceded him, lymg at anchor, and awed by the 
long-established prohibition. Undeterred by this 
obstacle the British vessels contimued their 
course without the guidance of a native pulot, 
and did not cast anchor until they came within 
a mile and a half of the suburbs of Jeddo. The 
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Japanese authorities were confounded at the 
strange audacity of this arrival, and when they 
had recovered from their amazement they put 
off in boats to request Lord Elgin to return to 
Kanagawa; but their entreaties and representa- 
tions were 1n vain, the British squadron anchored 
securely in the harbour, and the gay steamer, the 
gift of the Queen of Great Britain, accompanied 
with a procession of boats dressed in their 
brightest gala attire, and carryimg the ambassador 
and his suite, arrived at the official landing-place 
in the harbour. Thus taken at unawares the 
perplexed Japanese officials had no alternative 
but to receive the visitors, and making hasty 
preparations, Lord Elgin and his company were 
led in state into the capital through crowds who 
gazed upon such a sight as they and their fathers 
had never imagined. Nor was the sight that met 
the eyes of the strangers less novel. They 
saw a city emerge from the “palpable obscure” 
that rivalled London itself in size and population, 
and giving tokens of a grandeur, prosperity, and 
wealth such as few European capitals could have 
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equalled ; whole streets of palaces, the abodes of 
nobles and princes, met their view, some of them 
large enough to contain 10,000 inmates. Gardens 
and rows of trees, rivalling in their stateliness and 
beauty the gay architecture of palace and temple, 
were interspersed with the buildings, and the 
Bnitish, mm spite of their national prejudices, were 
obliged to confess, hke Pyrrhus of old, that these 
barbarians had nothing barbarous about them 

During Lord Elgin’s stay of eight days on 
shore the unmvited visitors were treated by the 
Japanese with the utmost courtesy and kind- 
ness, and a treaty between Great Britain and 
Japan was established, of which the following 
are the heads —There shall be perpetual peace 
between the Queen of Great Britain and the 
Tycoon of Japan. <A diplomatic agent and 
consuls may be appomted by Great Britain 
to reside in Japan, and 
an agent and consuls 
appointed by Japan to 
reside in Great Britain. 
Certain Japanese and 
British subjects offend- 
ing against each other 
were each to be punished 
by their own respective 
authorities, and equal 
justice dispensed on 
either side. The British 
should enjoy the free 
exercise of their reli- 
gion in Japan, and the 
rightof erecting suitable 
places of worship. A 
British vessel driven or 
wrecked upon the Japanese coast was to be pro- 
tected and aided by the authorities whenever the 
accident occurred. Any British vessel entermg 
or leaving a Japanese port might have a pilot. 
Articles of commerce not contraband might be 
bought and sold at the Japanese ports, except 
ammunitions of war, which were only to be sold to. 
the Japanese government. Subjects of the British. 
government were hereafter to enjoy all the bene- 
fits granted by the Japanese government to the 
people of any other nation. 

On the conclusion of the treaty with China the 
Bnitish ministry appointed the Hon. Mr. Bruce, 
brother of the Earl of Elgin, to be their envoy 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. He 
was to transfer the general direction of British 
affairs from Hong-Kong to Shanghai, and estab- 
lish his seat of residence, for the time at least, at 
the latter place. He was also to keep open his 
right of residing at Pekin by occasional visita to 
the capital. 

Mr. Bruce arrived at Hong-Kong in May, 1859, 
and was afterwards joined by M. de Bourbolon, 
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the ambassador and plenipotentiary from the 
court of France. They then proceeded to Shang- 
hai, and the anticipated obstacles were com- 
menced by a proposal to them on the part of the 
Chinese government, either that the ratification 
of the treaty should be exchanged there instead 
of at Pekin, or that the ambassadors should allow 
themselves to be conducted by land to the 
capital, instead of going up by the river Peuho. 
But the land journey would have occupied two 
months and so have given time for new delays, 
and the ambassadors resolved to proceed by the 
river in spite of reported interruptions. They 
arrived. 1n the Gulf of Pechili on the 17th June, 
escorted by a few vessels and gun-boats under 
Rear-admuiral Hope, the British naval commander 
on the Chinese station. The admiral then pro- 
ceeded to the mouth of the Peiho to announce 
the coming of the ambassadors, and reconnoitre 
the defences of the river, which he found had been 
considerably strengthened since the preceding 
year, as 1f in preparation for a hostile visit. 
Seeing that nothing was to be gained by patient 
waiting the ambassador authorized Admiral Hope 
to force a passage, who accordingly commenced 
hostile proceedings, but such preparations had 
been made with masked batteries and heavy 
guns that the Europeans were repulsed, and an 
attempt to take the forts by a coup de main was 
also unsuccessful. Admual Hope was severely 
wounded Sixty-four officers and men were 
killed and 252 wounded, besides 25 who were 
killed and 93 who were wounded on board the 
gun-boat during the action. After this dis- 
heartening repulse the British squadron returned 
to Shanghai to await orders and reinforcements 
from home. 

While the Chimese exulted im this partial 
success as a glorious termination of the war, and 
a conclusive triumph against the “ barbarian,” 1t 
was regarded in Europe as the inevitable fore- 
runner of their chastisement and bumulation. 
The Earl of Elgin was reinstated with the office 
of plenipotentiary to China, and an expedition 
was fitted out not only to compel the execution 
of the treaty of Tientain, but to obtain reparation 
for recent wrongs. General Sir Hope Grant, at 
that time in India, was appointed to the command 
of the expedition, and on this occasion he was 
jomed by several Sikh regiments who had 
volunteered to serve mm 1t. France also sent a 
strong body of troops under General Montauban, 
while Baron Gros was once more appointed pleni- 
potentiary of France to China. That the Chinese 
might be aware of these intentions, and have 
time to avert them by submission, Mr. Bruce on 
the part of the Brtish government addressed 
conditions to the court at Pekin on the 8th of 
March, 1860, from Shanghai. The arrogant reply 
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of the Chinese government showed that these 
conditions would need to be enforced. 

Lord Elgin and Baron Gros departed for 
China in an Enghsh frigate, the Malabar, but in 
touching, by the way, at Ceylon the vessel ran 
upon a reef of sunken rocks at Pomt de Galle 
and was wrecked, the ambassadors themselves 
escaping with great difficulty However they 
arrived at Shanghai, where the British force 
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was already awaiting them. It consisted of 
several ships of war, which, with gun-boats and 
transports, numbered about 200 sail. Having 
been joined by the French expedition the arma- 
ment arrived at the village of Pehtang, twelve 
miles to the north of the Petho, and here, after 
encamping for some days, they marched against 
a Tartar army posted at Simho This force, 
chiefly cavalry, and numbering about 4000, after 
losing about 100 men and being driven succes- 
sively from their lines of entrenchment, fled to 
Tangku. Thither they were followed by the 
alhed English and French troops, who put the 
garrison to flight and took the town. The chas- 
tisement of the Taku forts was the next operation; 
and although the Chinese made a brave resistance 
they were driven successfully from the fort, leav- 
ing 2000 prisoners and 400 guns, many of which 
were of very large calibre, in the hands of the 
assailants. 

Alarmed at these formidable demonstrations 
the Chinese betook themselves to their wonted 
shifts of evasive policy, and an intimation was 
sent to Lord Elgm by two munisters of state 
that imperial commussioners had been sent to 
treat for peace with the European plenipoten- 
tiaries at Tientsin. Admural Hope resolved to 
occupy the city, over the east gate of which he 
planted the flags of Brita and France, and Lora 
Elgin sent forward his secretaries, Messrs. Parkes 
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and Wade, with the terms upon which peace 
would be concluded. But the Chinese commis- 
sioners had no authority to show entatling them 
to accept the offered terms, and with their wonted 
procrastination they prepared to write to Pekin 
for the requisite powers. Indignant at being 
thus trfied with Lord Elgin wrote to the com- 
missioners on the 7th of September, reproaching 
them for their deceitful manceuvre, and answer- 
ing that he would proceed immediately to Tang- 
chou, as there and there only he would receive 
their visit, and confer with them for the re- 
establishment of peace. The allied troops accord- 
ingly left Tientain on the 9th, and had advanced 
within twenty-five miles of Tang-chou, when they 
were met by the intumation that fresh commus- 
sioners of high rank had arrived there. Thither 
accordingly Messrs. Parkes and Wade proceeded, 
and made an arrangement that the allied forces 
should halt at Chang-tsia-wan, that the ambassa- 
dors should repair to the latter place and sign the 
convention; and that, to prevent any inadvertent 
collision between the allied and Chinese troops, 
the latter should fall back from Chang-tsia- 
wan. 

The allied force proceeded to their assigned 
encamping ground, but on reachmg the place 
they found a large Chinese army stationed there, 
with batteries hastily thrown up to flank the 
Bntissh camp. Alarmed at this violation of the 
agreement, for which the Chinese general could 
or would assign no cause, a deputation under a 
flag of truce was sent back from the British 
camping-ground to inquire the cause of these 
proceedings. But when sufficient tame had elapsed 
they did not return; and in the meantime the 
Chinese cavalry had surrounded the alhed 
forces, and the guns and matchlock men opened 
a heavy fire. At the same instant Colonel 
Walker, who had accompanied the deputation, 
broke with his party from the line of the 
Chinese fire at full gallop, with the tidings that 
the enemy had attempted to assassinate them, 
after murdering a French officer. The British 
received the onset and repaid it as such treachery 
deserved. The Chimese army was completely 
defeated, and the allied force advanced beyond 
the village of Chang-tsia-wan. 

Notwithstanding this easy victory over a bar- 
barous host the fate of the deputation wasa subject 
of great anxiety, which, however, was soon cleared. 
Mensars. Parkes and Loch, the private secretaries 
of the ambassadors, Captain Brabazon and their 
escort, while passing through the Chinese 
army on their return had been suddenly made 
prisoners before the engagement commenced, and 
the first two brought before the Chinese com- 
mander San-ko-len-sin, who, in spite of their white 
flag, treated them with msult, afterwards put them 
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into a rough open cart, bound with cords that cut 
into their flesh, and in this condition sent them 
off to Pekin. The rest of the party, consisting of 
Captam Brabazon, Lieutenant Anderson, Mr. 
De Norman, attaché to the British legation, Mr. 
Bowlby, correspondent of the Zimes newspaper, 
an English dragoon and eighteen Sikh horsemen, 
were sent off into the interior, where, with the 
exception of a few of the Sikhs, they all miser- 
ably perished through the cruel treatment they 
underwent. On arriving at Pekin Messrs. Parkes 
and Loch were thrown into prison, where the 
former was visited by a mandarin on the part of 
Prince Kung, the emperor’s brother, for the pur- 
pose of extracting mformation from him, and 
making him useful in obtaming favourable terms 
from Lord Elgin. But to these overtures Mr. 
Parkes turned a deaf ear, and when offered his 
liberty he refused to accept 1t unless Mr. Loch 
was set free also. At length they were removed 
to better quarters, and more leniently treated 
until they obtained their release. 

While the Chinese were thus tampering with 
the captives Lord Elgin refused to negotiate 
until they were set at liberty, and at last, on the 
25th of September, he warned Prince Kung that 
unless they were hberated in three days the 
alhed army would advance to the siege of Pekin, 
and the convention be ratified there which had 
been signed at Tang-chou. This direct demand 
being met with nothing but evasions the allied 
army commenced their march to the capital, 
and on the 6th of October arrived at the sum- 
mer palace of the Emperor of China. This 
gorgeous fabric, which the Chinese regarded with 
wonder and awe as the personification of the 
wealth and grandeur of the Celestial empire, 
was so tempting to the French aptitudes for 
military splendour that our allies entered 1t in 
a twinkling, and were succeeded by the less 
dexterous English, after its best commodities 
had disappeared. The havoc that was wrought 
on this occasion was thus described by an eye- 
witness: “The Summer Palace is almost five 
miles by a circuitous road north-west of this 
camp, outside the earthwork. <A description of 
it 18 given mn Staunton’s account of Lord Macart- 
ney’s embassy, and other works in China, but 
no pen can describe correctly the scene that has 
taken place there within the last two days. 
Indiscrimimate loot has been allowed. The public 
reception hall, the state and private bed-rooms, 
ante-rooms, boudoirs, and every other apartment 
has been ransacked ; articles of vertu, of native 
and foreign workmanship, taken, or broken if too 
large to be carried away; ornamental lattice- 
work, screens, jade, stone ornaments, jars, clocks, 
watches, and other pieces of mechanism, curtains 
and furniture, none have escaped from destruction. 
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There were extensive wardrobes of every article | France to remain at Tientsin until the whole 


of dreas; coats richly embroidered in mlk and 
gold thread in the Imperial Dragon. pattern, 
boota, head-dresses, fans, &c.; in fact, rooms all 
but filled with them, store-rooms of manufactured 
silk in rolls, such as may be bought in Canton 
at twenty to thirty dollars per piece.” 

Two days after this alarming foretaste of a 
terrible chastisement the prisoners confined im 
Pekin were set free and allowed to return to the 
alhed camp; but of the whole number of twenty- 
six British subjects so infamously seized and 
imprisoned, only thirteen had survived, who all 
bore evidence, more or less of the cruelty and 
indignity with which they had been treated. 
This outrage upon the laws of nations, whether 
civilized or barbarous, made further treaty um- 
possible until an adequate punishment had been 
inflicted, and on the 12th October the alhed army 
made every preparation for the bombardment of 
Pekin. All being in readiness the Chinese 
government were informed that the cannonade 
would commence on the following day at noon, 
unless the city was previously surrendered to the 
British and French troops, and one of the gates 
subjected to therr command. As cowardly and 
abject at the presence of danger as they had 
been bold when 1t was in the distance, the Chinese 
authorities in the capital accepted the humilia- 
tion. 

When the cession of Pekin occurred the Earl of 
Elgm was ignorant of the cruelties which the 
Chinese had inflicted upon the British prisoners, 
and Prince Kung assured him that they had 
experienced no personal injury, and were properly 
and comfortably cared for. But when the truth 
was fully ascertained, his lordship resolved that 
@ severe retribution should be inflicted for this 
flagrant breach of the law of nations; and after 
upbraiding Prince Kung for the deception, he 
announced that no peace between Britain and 
China was possible unless the following condi- 
tions were instantly accepted :—‘“ What remains 
of the palace of Yueng-ming-yuen, which appears 
to be the place at which several of the Bntish 
captives were subjected to the grossest indignities, 
will be immediately levelled with the ground. 
This condition requires no assent on the part of 
his highness, because it will be at once carried 
into effect by the commander-in-chief. A sum 
of 300,000 taels must be paid down at once to 
the officers appointed by the undersigned to 
receive it, which sum will be appropriated at the 
discretion of her majesty’s government to those 
who have suffered, and to the families of the 
murdered men. The immediate signature of the 
convention drawn up at Tientsin, which will 
remain as it is, with the single change that it 
shall be competent for the armies of England and 


indemnities spoken of in the said convention are 
paid, 1f the governments of England and France 
see fit to adopt this course.” To show that his 
lordship was im earnest, and would no longer be 
trifled with, the Summer Palace, already plun- 
dered by the victors, was set on fire and utterly 
destroyed. 

The convention was signed at Pekin on the 
24th of October. The British representative was 
to reside permanently or occasionally at Pekin, “as 
Her Britannic Majesty shall be pleased to decide.” 
By article 3 the Emperor of China was to pay an 
indemnity of 8,000,000 taels in certam fixed mnstal- 
ments. By article 4 the port of Tientsim was to be 
opened to commerce, and British subjects were 
to be allowed to reside and trade there. By 
article 5 such Chinese as chose to take service in 
the British colonies or other parts beyond sea, 
were to be at perfect lberty to enter into engage- 
ments with British subjects for the purpose, and 
to ship themselves and their families on board 
British vessels at any of the open ports of China. 
The ratifications having been duly exchanged, the 
alhed army left Pekin on the 5th of November, 
and retired upon Tientsin. 

In the opening of parliament m 1861 the 
consideration of the Chinese expedition was 
commenced by the motion of Lord Herbert of 
Lea, as secretary of state for war, who moved 
in the House of Lords that a vote of thanks 
should be passed im favour of the officers and 
men engaged in the recent operations. He was 
followed by the Earl of Derby, who alluded to 
the perfect organization of the enterprise, and 
the boldness with which 1t had been followed 
out. The vote was unanimously passed in both 
houses, as well as an acknowledgment of the 
services of the Earl of Elgin for the wisdom and 
energy with which he had discharged the trying 
duties of his office. 

Our hostilities with China, at the commence- 
ment of war, threatened not only a conaiderable 
addition to our expenditure, but a diminution of 
our commerce. As this was opposed to the 
promise of economy which followed the termina- 
tion of war with Russia, every event which por- 
tended a rupture with the Chinese, and every 
step adopted by our government to vindicate the 
national honour, had been watched with jealousy 
and made the subject of angry discussion. This 
was especially the case during the parliamentary: 
session, and in a debate upon the case of Sir 
John Bowring and the attack upon the Arrow 
there was a majority of sixteen against govern- 
ment. This defeat occasioned the dissolution of 
parliament on the 21st of March, 1857, and writs 
were issued for a new election. 

On the 19th of May a message was sent by 
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her majesty to parliament concerning the 
approaching marmage of her eldest daughter, 
the princess royal, to Prince Frederick Wilham 
of Prussia, upon which a dowry of £40,000 was 
voted to her, and £8000 of annuity. 

At an early period of the session a motion was 
made for leave to bring in a bill for the abolition 
of the charge known as “munisters’ money” in 
Ireland, which for many years had formed a sub- 
ject of irritation and complamt; and permission 
being given, the second reading of the bill was 
introduced on the 19th of May. When the bill 
passed into committee 1t there encountered from 
several of the lords a storm of opposition, and at 
the third reading was carried by a majority of 24 
to 7. 

But the great question of the day was the admus- 
sion of Jews into parhament. It had often been 
proposed and rejected, while each mtroduction 
had been accompanied witb a storm of popular 
feelang which the adherents of the measure had 
been eager to escape. Now, however, the subject 
had attained its culminating point by the election 
of Baron Rothschild as a representative of the 
city of London. But still the ongmal difficulty 
remained. How could a Jew take the oath of 
admission into a Protestant or any Christian 
senate? And 1f he demurred, how could the 
oath be set amde m his favour? Nothing 
remained but to alter or modify it, as had been 
done in the admission of Roman Catholics into 
parhament, and on the House of Commons 
going into committee on the 18th of May, 
Lord Palmerston stated how he meant to deal 
with the difficulty. After readimg the three 
oaths of admission, and commenting upon them, 
he stated the form of one oath which he meant 
to substitute in their stead. 

The bill was passed in the House of Commons 
but was thrown out by the Lords, and Lord John 
Russell, the persevering advocate of the bill, at- 
tempted its revival in a new form, and for that pur- 
pose moved for the modification and extension of 
an existing statute, 1 and 2 Vict cap.cv1., intituled 
“An act for removing doubts as to the validity 
of certain oaths.” The motion was successful, 
but before the success could be practically brought 
to bear upon the progress of the bill, a new and 
more sumple expedient suggested itself to theadvo- 
cates of the Jewish claims by which their pur- 
pose could be accomplished. By the act of 5 
and 6 Will. LV. cap. 1x1. a solemn declaration was 
allowed to be substituted for an oath, and this, 
it was thought, would be sufficient to justify the 
admission of a member into parliament. Lord 
Jobn Russell accordingly gave notice that in the 
next session he should bring parliamentary 
oaths before the notice of the house. On the 
followimg year the subject was again mwntroduced 
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into parliament, and after much debate and 
keen opposition the bill passed through both 
houses and received the royal assent, as also the 
oaths bill, and the effect of both was to admit 
Jews into parhament on taking the oath of 
allegiance, but omitting the words, “on the 
true faith of a Christian.” In consequence of 
this resolution Baron Rothschild appeared before 
the house on the 26th of July, and after taking 
the oath on the Old Testament, and omitting 
the obnoxious words, he took his seat on the 
opposition benches. 

During the year 1857 two measures were 
effected by the legislature of great importance 
to social hfe and the interests of the community. 
The first of these was an act for establishing a 
new jurisdiction in regard to wills and admunis- 
trations. The probate and administration were 
simplified, so that both trouble and expense were 
avoided. The second, called “The marriage and 
divorce bill,” had been the subject of long agita- 
tion, encountered many difficulties, and under- 
went not a few alterations before 1t was finally 
passed. By it the mght of divorce was no 
longer the exclusive privilege of the rich, but 
was brought within the reach of every class of the 
community. 

Of the other parlhamentary proceedings of 
1857 a short notice will be sufficient. The 
recent Crimean war had directed general atten- 
tion to the defects in our military system, and 
especially to that of the military education of our 
officers This subject was taken up by Sir De 
Lacy Evans. Sir John Ramsden, under secre- 
tary for war, stated that a comprehensive scheme 
by which the evils complained of would be 
obviated was under the consideration of govern- 
ment. On the 14th of July Lord Goderich 
called the attention of parhament to the remuss- 
ness of government regarding the extension of 
the system of competitive examinations in the 
public departments. He moved “That the 
experience acquired since the issuing of the 
order in council of the 2ist day of May, 1855, 
1s 1n favour of the adoption of the pmnciple 
of competition as a condition of entrance to the 
civil service; and that the application of that 
principle ought to be extended, m conformity 
with the resolution of the house agreed to on 
the 24th day of April, 1856.” The motion was 
successful, Another motion, which had for its 
object the removal of a grievance from the civil 
service, was then made by Lord Maas. An 
annual deduction had been made in the salaries 
of its servants to furnish retiring pensions for 
superannuated members, but a complaint was pre- 
valent among them that the arrangement was 
inequitable, and that the result was a pecuniary 
gain tothe government. After a long debate the 
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justice of the complaint was recognized, and the the Damsh government in heu of the annual 
bill was passed The arrangement of the Sound duties, was satisfactory concluded during the 
duties, by which £1,125,206 was to be paid to session. 
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HE most important subject of pop- 
mi ular interest and parliamentary 
discussion in the earlier part of 
1858 was the Indian mutiny. It 
was decided that the rule of the 
East India Company must pass 
away, and that our eastern empire should be 
constituted in its administration as part of the 
British dominion The proposed change was 
unwelcome, not only to the Company, by whom 
such a vast empire had been founded, but to the 
thousands whose personal interests would be 
affected by the transaction. Even before the 
proposal was introduced, the East India Company 
had drawn up a petition to Parliament, strongly 
deprecating the measure. This memorial was 
presented by Earl Grey to the House of Lords, 
but on the 12th of February the measure was 
introduced by Lord Palmerston, who repudiated 
the idea that the time for government to interfere 
‘was lnopportune. 

The proposal was again brought up on the 
26th March, not 1n the form of Lord Palmerston’s 
bill, characterized as No. 1, but by a measure 
known as Bill No. 2, for the transfer of the govern- 
ment of India from the East India Company to 
the crown, but after long and keen agitation the 





fate of Bill No 2 was sealed, and its place taken 
by Bill No. 3. 

Of this bill, which was mtroduced by Lord 
Stanley, the partaculars were the following.—The 
council was to consist of fifteen members, who 
were to hold office for hfe, and of these, seven 
were to be elected by the East India Company 
court of directors from among persons who were 
or had been members of their own body, and 
eight to be nominated by her majesty. The 
salaries of the members were fixed at £1200 per 
annum, with a retarnmg pension of £500 after ten, 
and £800 after fifteen years’ service. In the 
performance of their duties they were to meet 
once a week. For matters requiring secrecy 
munisters were to have the option of creating a 
secret committee. In finance, the regular and 
periodical Indian accounts were to be laid before 
the House of Commons. With regard to the 
army, the scientific departments were to be 
open to competition, one-tenth of the other cadet- 
ships were to be given to the sons of Indian 
civil or military servants, and the rest disposed 
according to the already existing system, which was 
not to be disturbed. The governor-general was 
empowered to appoint heutenant-governors. Such 
were the principal clauses of Bill No. 3, which 
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passed successfully, on the 8th of July, through the 
second reading, after each of the articles had been 
closely examined and contested. Itacourse through 
the lords was speedier, and having received the 
assent of the crown, the future government of 
India was settled. In this manner a greater 
empire than Rome ever possessed was transferred 
without contest except a harmless war of words. 
At the commencement of this year an event 
occurred in Paris, the results of which threatened 
to interrupt our friendly relations with France. 
On the evening of the 14th of January, while 
Napoleon III. and the Empress Eugenie were 
passing in their carriage along the Rue le Pelle- 
tier to the Italian Opera, a ternble explosion 
took place, by which several people at the doors 
of the theatre, and some of the guards of the 
imperial escort, were wounded, two of them mor- 
tally. It was evident that the explosion was 
designed, and that 1t was occasioned by the dis- 
charge of some kind of infernal machine. The hat 
of the emperor was perforated by a mussile, and 
General Rougouet, his aide-de-camp, who sat in 
front of the carriage, was slightly wounded 1m the 
neck. Of this infamous and cowardly conspiracy 
to assassinate the emperor, certain foreign refu- 
gees, with an Italian named Felice Orsini at their 
head, were the contrivers. The peculiar grenades 
required for the purpose had been manufactured 
at Birmmgham, and the actors themselves had 
previously found shelter im England, and had been 
protected by its laws. It was no wonder, there- 
fore, that foreign nations, ignorant of the hberty 
allowed to every man in England until he was 
positively guilty of a violation of the law, should 
have regarded Britain with dishke as a harbourer 
of turbulent revolutionists, and a focus of all 
the treasons and conspiracies of Europe. Such 
charges against England were vehemently main- 
tained in the French journals. The subject had 
been seriously taken up in the legislative assem- 
blies, and the minister of foreign affairs at Paris 
had complained of the conspiracy to our ambassa- 
dor, and suggested that our government should 
adopt measures for the prevention of such crimes 
by refusing the protection ‘of our laws to foreign 
conspirators and assassins seeking an asylum in 
this country. Although the British public was 
indignant that France should dictate to us the 
duty of altermg our laws, and restricting the 
hberty of our soil merely for the protection of 
foreign sovereigns, Lord Palmerston thought 
the charge too serious to be neglected, and on the 
8th of February he introduced into the house 
a@ ministerial bill for the amendment of the law 
with relation to the crime of conspiracy to com- 
mit murder. There was reason to believe that a 
conspiracy to commit murder had been partaally 
concocted in this country, and England treats 
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such conspiracy as a misdemeanour, and punishes 
it with fine and imprisonment. His lordship 
proposed to make it a felony, punishable with 
penal servitude, and to apply to all persons 
with respect to conspiracies to murder wherever 
intended. After considerable discussion Lord 
Palmerston’s motion was carried by 299 against 
99, and leave was given to bring in the bill. 

The feeling of the country was indignant at 
any interference of foreign governments with our 
laws, and it was represented that concession 
would betray our fears of the arrogant demands 
of France. When the bill was mtroduced for a 
second reading, on the 19th of February, an 
amendment was proposed by Mr. Gibson to the 
effect—* That this house cannot but regret that 
her majesty’s government, previously to invit- 
ing the house to amend the law of conspiracy 
at the present time, have not felt it to be their 
duty to reply to the important despatch received 
from the French government, dated Paris, Janu- 
ary 20th, 1858, which has been laid before 
parhament.” A spirited debate followed, in which 
Mr. Walpole, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli 
opposed the government, the latter declaring 
that a great opportunity had been lost of 
asserting the principles of public law. The 
real question now before the house was not 
diplomatic or political; 1t was a question between 
the house and the servants of the crown. The 
house divided on the second reading of the bill, 
which was rejected by a majority of 234 to 215. 

Such was now the unanimity, and consequently 
the strength of public opinion upon the great poli- 
tical questions of the day, that 1t mattered httle 
what party might be in office. The new govern- 
ment formed by Lord Derby was Conservative, 
and the misunderstanding with France had been 
adjusted during the interval. Another grievance, 
however, although with a less important foreign 
power, had started up im its place A mail 
steamer, called the Cagliari, with two Bnitish 
engineers, Park and Wait, on board, having left 
Genoa in the middle of the previous year for its 
usual ports in Sardinia and Tunis, was captured 
by Neapolitan cruisers, carried into Naples, and 
her crew and passengers thrown into pricon. 
With these sufferers were the two English 
engineers, and as they had remained in prison 
more than six months,—while the capture of 
the Cagitart was declared to be a violation of 
the law of nations, our government took up the 
case of Park and Watt, and the papers relating 
to 1t were laid before the House of Commons. 
After a short discussion the subject was dropped, 
but during the interim such decisive remon- 
strances had passed from our government to that 
of Naples that the prisoners were unconditionally 
hberated, the Cagliari and her crew handed over 
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to the British government, and £300,000 paid by 
the Neapolitan government in the shape of com- 
pensation. 

During this session there was little demand 
made for the repeal of particular duties, with the 
exception of the excise duty on paper, a subject 
which Mr. Milner Gibson had urged during 
several previous sessions, and which he now 
brought forward on the 2ist of June m a 
resolution, which was modified into a statement 
—“That the maintenance of the excise on paper 
as a permanent source of revenue would be 
impohtic.” This passed without a division, and 
the final abrogation of the tax made dependent 
on time and convenience. 

After the commencement of the session the 
great question of parliamentary reform was 
introduced on the 28th of February by Mr 
Disraeli, the chancellor of the exchequer. So 
profound had been the concealment of Lord 
Derby’s government on the nature and amount 
of this promised reform, that all kinds of 
expectations had been formed concerning it. 
Mr. Disraeh stated that 1t was not proposed to 
alter the limits of the franchise, but to intro- 
duce a new kind mto boroughs founded on per- 
sonal property. He also announced that the boun- 
daries of boroughs were to be re-arranged to suit 
the altered circumstances of the times, and how 
the voters were to be registered and their votes 
taken by this plan, which he detailed m all its 
particulars. 

After a debate of several nights the house pro- 
ceeded to a division, when for the second reading 
there were 291 votes, and against 1t 330, thus 
showing a majority of 39 against the government. 
In consequence of this indication of want of con- 
fidence 1t was announced that parliament would 
be dissolved, and little busimess was 
by the government except such as was of 1mme- 
diate urgency, the chief measure being the Indian 
loan bill, which passed the third reading. On the 
19th of April parliament was prorogued by com- 
mission. 

The newly elected parliament met at West- 
minster on the 3lst of May, and Mr. Evelyn 
Denison was re-elected speaker. The session was 
opened by her majesty in person, and the royal 
speech announced that war had been declared 
between France and Sardinia on one side, and 
Austria on the other, but that it was intended to 
maintain between them a strict and impartial 
neutrality. The King of the Two Sicilies hav- 
ing announced the death of the king his father, 
and his own accession, it was thought fit, in 
concert with the Emperor of the French, to 
renew diplomatic intercourse with the court of 
Naples, which had been suspended during the 
late reign. The address, after some debate, 
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was unanimously passed in the Lords, but very 
different was ita fate in the House of Com- 
mons. There an amendment was moved by the 
Marquis of Hartington, and seconded by Mr. 
Hanbury, representing to the queen that the 
confidence of the house was not reposed in her 
Toajesty’s present advisers. In moving his 
amendment, the marquis severely critiazed the 
principal measures proposed by the government, 
and especially condemned the way in which they 
had received the sentence of the house upon their 
reform bill, by dissolving the parliament when 
1ts advice was most needed. Lord Palmerston 
and Mr. John Bnght forcibly supported the 
amendment, for which, on a division of the 
house, there was a majority of 323 against 310. 
This was decisive of the fate of the munistry, 
which immediately resigned office, and the task 
of forming a new admunistration was intrusted to 
Lord Palmerston. 

The defences of the country by sea and land 
formed the great subject of public solicitude. 
The necessity of effectual means, not for ag- 
gression but defence, was pomted out on the 
5th of July m the House of Lords by the 
venerable Lord Lyndhurst, in a speech which 
produced a deep impression over the whole 
country The discussion of this subject naturally 
occasioned a statement of our naval defences, 
which was given by Lord Clarence Paget, the 
new secretary to the admiralty; and it appeared 
that we were well provided with maritime 
defences, while we also possessed the means of 
largely augmenting our naval forces. While this 
account of our naval defences, and the means of 
their augmentation, was so gratifying, our land 
protection in the event of invasion was not quite 
so satisfactory. Still our means of resistance in the 
event of a hostile landing had not been over- 
looked. The propriety of permitting the forma- 
taon of volunteer rifle corps, as well as of artillery 
corps and companies in maritime towns where 
there were forts and batteries, had been duly 
considered by the government, and a circular 
was issued from the war office on the 12th of 
May to the different counties sanctionmg their 
formation. The surmise of a French invasion, as 
in the reign of George III., armed our population 
for the defence of their shores and their homes, 
and the whole land was alive with trumpeting 
and drilling. 

While the drilimg of the corps was going 
on, several noblemen and gentlemen, warm sup. 
porters of the movement, instituted in Novem- 
ber, 1859, a National Rifle Association, for 
“encouraging volunteer rifle corps, and pro- 
moting rifle shooting throughout the kingdom.” 
The president of the association was Mr. Sid- 
ney Herbert, the secretary of state for war, its 
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patron was the prince consort, and her majesty 
identified herself with the movement by found- 
ing a prize of £250, to be annually competed 
for by volunteers. In July of the following year 
the first great competition was opened; and to 
stimulate ardour by increasing the difficulties of 
such a tournament, the lists were thrown open to 
all comers, whether British or foreign, whether 
soldiers or civilians. Tostimulate the competitors, 
and give additional grandeur and importance tothe 
occasion, the queen announced her intention of 
opening the proceedings by firing the first shot. 
On the day appointed the competition was held 
on Wimbledon Common, where part of the 
ground was studded with numerous targets 
affording safe ranges from 200 to 1000 yards; 
and after the preliminary ceremonies had been 
finished her majesty fired the first shot by pull- 
ang a string attached to the tngger of a rifle, 
which had been adjusted to the centre of a 
target, at the distance of 400 yards. The work 
then commenced 1n earnest, and for six successive 
days Wimbledon Common rang incessantly with 
the crack of mifles. Although the number of 
English competitors was lmuted, m consequence 
of the short practice they had enjoyed, they 
showed that for steady accurate mfle-shooting 
their countrymen possessed qualities which few 
other nations could equal Their weapons also, 
the Whitworth and Enfield rifle, were proved so 
superior, as to astonish the seventeen Swiss 
competitors who were supplied with them, and 
who declared that they had never before handled 
such superior arms. They were equally amazed 
at the great length of the shooting ranges of 900 
and 1000 yards, beg accustomed in their own 
country to ranges of only 200 yards. 

But besides such competitions for the acquire- 
ment of individual skill im shooting, reviews 
were held for the purpose of accustoming the 
volunteers to act in concert as well im organized 
masses, and the first of these displays was m 
Hyde Park, before her majesty, soon after the 
institution had commenced. As this was exclu- 
sively an exhibition of English companies, whose 
appearance and evolutions excited general com- 
mendation, the ardour of the Scottish volunteers 
‘was stirred, and they too expressed their wish to 
be reviewed before the queen on one of her 
periodical visits to the northern portion of her 
empire. Their desire being graciously granted, 
and the 7th of August, 1860, appointed for the 
day of holding the review at Edinburgh, there 
was such a mustering of visitors to that ancient 
capital, that nothing lke it had ever before been 
witnessed. From every part of the land, however 
obscure or remote, most of ita population who 
could travel went Edinburgh-ward, and of the 
30,000 Scottish volunteers distributed over the 
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whole kingdom, nearly 20,000 repaired to the 
review. The ground itself on which the review 
was held was admirably adapted for such a 
purpose, being a spacious level expanse extending 
from the wall of Holyrood Palace to the eastern 
extremity of the park; on the northern side, 
directly facg Arthur's Seat, was a spacious 
gallery filled with the Scottish nobility and most 
distinguished gentry, and upon the ground near 
to the royal standard was the queen on horse- 
back, accompamed by the members of the royal 
family. 

Parliament met on the 24thof January, 1860, a 
period somewhat earlier than was usual. The 
affairs of Italy obtained for the present an en- 
grossing attention on the part of our government, 
and the share of France 1n these continental trans- 
actions was the subject of some suspicion. Nor 
did the doubtful proceedings of the French 
emperor tend to reassure the public confidence of 
Europe. He had done much, indeed, for Italian 
liberation, and established 1t by his victories over 
the Austrians, but for this 1t was thought that 
he was more than repaid by the cession of Savoy 
and Nice. 

But while the mmportant subject of the hbera- 
tion of Italy, and the terms on which 1t was to 
be effected, was the chief question of discussion 
in the British parlhament, events were occurring 
in rapid succession upon the Continent by which 
every doubt was to be solved. By the treaty of 
Villafranca between France and Austria, near the 
close of 1859, 1t was agreed that a congress of 
the European powers should be mvited for the 
settlement of the affairs of Italy, but such was 
the discordance of the views entertained on the 
terms of settlement that the congress never met. 
France and Austria, thus left to themselves, 
endeavoured to conclude the controversy by 
mutual treaty; but the proposals of France, 
which chiefly umphed the cession of Parma and 
Modena to Sardinia, brought the conference of 
the two powers toa pause. Central Italy, how- 
ever, was resolute to be united to Sardimia, and 
the people of Tuscany and A‘milia having been 
called on the 12th of March to vote by ballot 
whether they should form a separate kingdom or 
be annexed to Sardinia, they agreed by an im- 
mense majority to the latter alternative. In the 
meantime, however, the project had been brought 
forward by annexing Savoy and Nice to France as 
a compensation to the latter power for the union 
of Central Italy to Piedmont. Switzerland, which 
was to be the chief sufferer, as 1t had received 
nothing in the form of an equivalent, appealed 
against the change as a violation of her own 
frontier, guaranteed both by ancient and modern 
treaties. But these appeals were in vain, and 
the question of the annexation of Savoy and Nice 
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was handed over to the suffrage of the inhabitants, 
who transferred themselves to the government of 
France, apparently by overwhelming majorities. 
‘This was on the 22d and 23d of Apml, only a 
few weeks after the subject had been debated in 
the British parhament. 

On the 10th of February the chancellor of 
the exchequer brought forward the budget, 
which had been the subject of mtense public 
anxiety. The hope had been general that this 
year, 1860, would be signalized by a reduction 
of the taxes; but several causes, the chief of 
which was the expedition to China, were now to 
disappoint this expectation. By the statement 
of Mr Gladstone 1t appeared that 1n the ensuing 
year there would be an apparent deficit m the 
revenue amounting to £9,400,000, which must 
be provided for, irrespective of the remission of 
taxation. What the government asked was that 
the war duties on tea and sugar, instead of being 
reduced, according to the general expectation, 
Should remam as they then stood for fifteen 
months. There was then the commercial treaty 
pending with France, which he recommended 
the house to adopt, although, mm the first mstance, 
it would occasion a loss to the revenue of 
£1,100,000 And how were the deficiencies of 
nearly nine and a half millions to be supplied? 
An additional shillmg imcome-tax would do 1t at 
once. After a long statement of figures, detailing 
the reductions of duties that could be made upon 
articles of common use and consumption by this 
expedient, the chancellor stated—“ There will be 
a relief from indirect taxation of about £4,000,000. 
Out of that £1,000,000 remitted on the paper 
duty will go directly to stamulate the demand for 
rural labour. £1,800,000, or the greater part of 
£2,000,000 under the French treaty, will in every 
rstance strike at differential duties, and will be 
the means of removing from the tariff its greatest, 
perhaps its only remaming deformities. After 
the adoption of these changes nothimg whatever 
an the nature of protective or differential duties 
would remain, unless that name was applied to 
the small charges which would be levied upon 
tamber and corn, amounting in general perhaps 
to about three per cent. With that hmited excep- 
tion there would be a final disappearance of all 
protective and differential duties, and the con- 
sumer would know that every shilling he paid 
would go to the revenue, and not to the domestic 
as against the foreign producer.” 

On taking the comprehensive plan of Mr. 
Gladstone into detail, 1t was found that 1t con- 
tamed four leading subjects, each of which de- 
manded a separate discussion. The first of these 
-was 8 liberal remission of the wine duties to pro- 
moteimportantreciprocal concessions from France, 
and as a complement to this reduction, he proposed 
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to give additional facilities for the consumption 
of wine by licensing the sale of it at refreshment 
houses. Notwithstanding a keen opposition the 
bill passed the second reading by a large majority, 
and became law. The next subject of the budget 
to be mtroduced was the clearance of our own tariff 
from a large proportion of the remaining umport 
duties which the preceding measures of free-trade 
had spared; and although some opposition was 
offered against the removal of the last remains of 
the protective system, 1t was but slight, and the 
reductions were agreed to Upon the accession 
to the income-tax there was little discussion, and 
an inerease 1n the rate to tenpence im the pound 
for one year was passed. 

But of all the proposed financial changes, the 
repeal of the paper duty was regarded as the 
most obnoxious, and on the second reading of the 
bill by Mr. Gladstone for the repeal of this duty 
the opposition of the Conservative party was both 
strong and general. The bill passed its third 
reading in the House of Commons, but a still 
greater amount of hostility awaited it in the 
House of Lords; and at the first reading, not 
only was the repeal of the paper duty denounced, 
but the whole financial policy of the government. 
The second reading was moved by Lord Gran- 
vide, to whom Lord Lyndhurst replied; and 
the Earl of Derby attacked the financial policy 
of Mr Gladstone im an able and sarcastic speech 
in which he said, “My lords, I say that this 1s not 
the policy of a statesman, 1t 1s the policy of a 
desperate and improvident gamester” On the 
votes being taken, there was a majority of 89 
against the second reading of the bill 

This rejection by the House of Lords of a bill 
imvolving the nght of taxation which had been 
sanctioned by the Commons, was received through- 
out the country by one party with triumph, and 
by the other with dismay. It was an unusual 
deed of rejection, but although they had carried 
their daring so far, 1t was maintained by some 
high authorities that they had not exceeded their 
privileges. Apprehensive of the rupture which 
it might occasion between the two houses, Lord 
Palmerston proposed on the 25th of May that an 
inquiry should be made into the precedents 
for such a proceeding, and a committee ap- 
pointed to ascertain and report upon the prac- 
tice of parliament in reference to bills for 1m 
posing or repealing taxes. A committee con- 
sisting of twenty-one members was accordingly 
formed, and after they had delivered a historical 
statement of precedents applicable to the present 
case, Lord Palmerston, on the 6th of July, moved 
three resolutions which he recommended for the 
adoption of the house. The first was, “That the 
night of granting aids and supplies to the crown 
1s in the commons alone as an essential part of 
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their constitution; and the limitation of all such 
grants, as to the matter, manner, measure, and 
time, is only in them.” The second resolution 
was, “That although the lords have exercised the 
power of rejecting bills of several descriptions 
relating to taxation by negativing the whole, yet 
the exercise of that power by them has not been 
frequent, and is justly regarded by this house 
with peculiar jealousy, as affecting the nght of 
the commons to grant the supplies and to pro- 
vide the ways and means for the service of the 
year.” The third was, “That, to guard for the 
future agaist an undue exercise of that power 
of the lords, and to secure to the commons their 
rightful control over taxation and supply, this 
house has 1n 1ts own hands the power so to im- 
pose and remit taxes, and to frame bills of supply, 
that the nght of the commons as to the matter, 
manner, measure, and time may be maintaimed 
inviolate.” The repeal of the excise duty on 
paper was hopeless, however ;—with the House 
of Lords and nearly half the House of Commons 
thus against him, the only resource of Mr. Glad- 
stone was to adjust the customs duty on paper so 
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as to accord with the stipulations of the French 
treaty, and he proposed, and afterwards carried re- 
solutions to reduce the import duties on printed 
books, papers, paper-hangings, pasteboard, prints, 
drawings, &c. 

Notwithstanding the eager anticipations of 
1860, as the year of triumph for parhamentary 
reform, the arrival of the period was accompanied 
with such apathy upon the subject, that Lord 
John Russell in statimg the particulars of the 
plan, which he did on the Ist of March, was 
heard with discouraging indifference. The limited 
character of the proposed concessions was com- 
plained of by the Loberal party, and when the bill 
reached 1ts second reading, on the 19th of March, 
the question was delayed by successive adjourn- 
ments until the 3d of May, when it was read 
a second time. Repeated adjournments and the 
general lukewarmness on the proposed measures 
so disheartened the government, that Lord John 
Russell announced its resolution to throw up the 
bill. 

The session, which had been one of great labour, 
was closed on the 28th of August. 
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DEFICIENCY in the harvest of 
1860 might have been productive 
of some very serious political dis- 
content had not the operation of 
free-trade acted as a corrective. 
The importations of grain from 


of food within ita ordinary bounds, there was little 
mauifestation of political dissatisfaction. Events 
also were going on abroad sufficient to occupy 
public attention. Of these, the chief were the 
war in Italy, and afterwards the tremendous 
conflict in the United States of America, by 
which their union was placed in jeopardy. 
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The parhament of 1861 was opened on the Sth 
of February by her majesty, whose speech was of 
a congratulatory character. One of the first steps 
adopted by government was to rectify the slow 
progress of public business and the uncertainty 
and irregularity of parliamentary proceedings. 
The most important of the new arrangements 
were the substitution of Thursday for Friday as 
@ government night, and the adoption of Tues- 
day as a supply night, and by the last of these 
alterations the busmess of parlament at the close 
of the session was found to have been consider- 
ably accelerated. 

Towards the close of the preceding session a 
scheme had been introduced for the reform and 
consolidation of the bankruptcy and imsolvency 
laws, which had been prepared with great care 
by the attorney-general, and was regarded with 
favour by the House of Commons. Sur Richard 
Bethell now presented an altered bill, which he 
hoped would be still more favourably regarded 
than its predecessor. Its principal objects were 
to abolish the confusion which existed mm bank- 
ruptcy between the judicial and admunistrative 
functions of the law, to restore to the creditors in 
bankruptcy the power of settling their own affairs, 
and to moderate the great expense of proceed- 
ings n bankruptcy. The bill was passed through 
the different stages by the House of Commons 
with very little alteration. It was in the upper 
house that its chief difficulties had to be encoun- 
tered, and 1t was referred to a select committee 
chiefly composed of the law lords, by whom 
several important changes were introduced into 1t. 
The chief of these related to the clause for the 
appointment of a chief judge in bankruptcy, 
which was altogether expunged. The changes 
made in the bill, indeed, were so many and 1m- 
portant, that 1t was doubted if the government 
would persevere with it But acompromise was 
effected by the abandonment of the demand for 
appointing a chief judge; and im a very reduced 
form, to save 1t from total extinction, the bill was 
reintroduced into the House of Lords on the 27th 
of July, where 1t was passed, and afterwards con- 
firmed by the royal assent. 

The only successful bill of the session for 
altering the representative system was a pro- 
posal of government brought m by Sir George 
Lewis, the home secretary, for the assignment of 
the seats of Sudbury and St. Albans, which had 
been disfranchised in former years, to other 
places. Four seats had thus been left vacant, 
and two were devoted to the West Riding, which 
was divided into two parts in order to form 
another constituency, while of the two remaming 
seats one was given to Birkenhead and one to 
Chelsea and Kensington. 


Connected with the subject of parliamentary 
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elections was a new experiment which, though 
limited in its apphcation, was still of an impor- 
tant character. It was a bill introduced to 
facihtate elections for the universities by per- 
muitting voting papers to be used and sent by post. 
The abolition of church-rates, a question of 
keen and angry debate both 1n parliament and 
throughout the country, was introduced on the 
27th of February by Sir John Trelawney, who 
brought m his often-defeated bill for their 
extinction. The perplexity which the subject oc- 
casioned was indicated when the votes were taken, 
as the number 274 was against the bill, while 
exactly the same amount was in its favour. This 
equality required the casting-vote of the speaker, 
and in giving it he stated that he thought 
that the general opinion of the house was in 
favour of some settlement of the question different 
from that which was contained in the bull, and 
he should but discharge his duty by leaving it to 
the future and deliberate determination of the 
house whether a change in the law should be 
made, 1f the house should think mght so to do, 
rather than by taking upon himself the responsi- 
bility of that change He, therefore, gave his 
voice with the “noes,” thus the bill was lost. 
The production of the annual budget for the 
year was awaited with great anxiety, and 1t was 
laid before the House of Commons by the 
chancellor of the exchequer on the 15th of April. 
Mr. Gladstone stated that while the expenditure 
estimated and provided for was £73,664,000, the 
actual amount was £72,842,000, being less than 
the estimated expenditure by £822,000. After 
explaining by a long statement of figures the 
causes of this falling off, he proceeded to give 
an estimate of the finances of the year 1861-62 
The total expenditure for the year he estimated 
in round numbers at £70,000,000, while the 
revenue he calculated would be £71,823,000, 
assuming the continuance of the tea and sugar 
duties and an income-tax. As government could 
not beallowed to keepin hand thissurplusrevenue, 
they proposed to apply a portion to the remission 
of taxation by the reduction of the tenth penny of 
the income-tax, and the repeal of the paper-duty. 
These taxes remaining as they already stand, there 
would be a balance of revenue to the amount 
of £1,923,000. one penny taken off the mcome- 
tax would deduct from the revenue £850,000, 
and the repeal of the paper duty £665,000, mak- 
mg altogether £1,515,000, so that there would 
still remain a moderate surplus of £408,000. 
The house having gone into committee, the reso- 
lution of contanuimg the mncome-tax was agreed to 
without a division. The next step was to move the 
continuance of the tea and sugar duties until the 
Ist of July, 1862, and this was carried in favour 
of the government by a majority of 18. The ques- 
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tion of the paper-duty succeeded; but at this point 
-Mr. Gladstone announeed his intention of in- 
cluding all the chief financial propesitions of the 
budget in a single bill, instead of dividmg them 
into several distinct bills. Qn the bill passing 
through committee the repeal of the paper-tax 
was the principal difficulty, and all the old argu- 
ments which had hitherto opposed 1t were revived. 
At the close of the debate there were found im 
favour of the clause 296, and against 281, thus 
giving for the government a majority of 15, and 
the bill afterwards passed its second reading in 
the Lords without opposition. 

The changes imtroduced into mulitary and 
naval warfare could not be regarded by Great 
Brrtain with mdifference, and Sir John Paking- 
ton, on the 31st of May, called the attention of the 
House of Commons to the fact that the French 
‘were making portentous strides in the building 
of armour-clad ships. 

In describing the materiel of the army, Mr. 
T. G. Baring gave an mteresting statement on 
the subject of Armstrong guns, of which the esta- 
mates proposed to supply 1057 of various calibre. 
After an able address by Lord Palmerston all 
the demands of government regarding the number 
and cost of the army were finally adopted. 

The claims of the volunteer corps to further 
assistance from government were then brought 
forward by Lord Elcho, a zealous leader and 
patron of the institution He stated that the aid 
which it recerved amounted to 5s per head; but 
could it not, he asked, be raised to 20s. or 25s., 
either in money or in kind? Mr. T. G. Barmg 
declared that the government did not dispute 
the value of the volunteer force, but 1f a money 
allowance were to be given at so much a head, not 
only the feeling and mdependence of the volun- 
teers might be affected, but it would lead to an 
inference on the part of foreign nations that the 
movement was not wholly the offspring of public 
spirit. But something might be done towards 
drill instrucvion. and assistance might be given 
in providing drill sergeants. The government 
had taken the case inte consideration, and were 
prepared to do something in that shape. After 
this explanation the vote for the volunteer force, 
amounting to £133,276, was agreed to. 

The affairs of Italy contimued to excite the 
public sympathy, and form the subject of par- 
hamentary debate. Weary of the tyranny of 
Francs II., who trod in the despotic steps of 
his father Ferdinand ITI , the Sicihans broke into 
revolt, and the insurrection was afterwards 
‘headed by Garibaldi, who joined 1¢ at the head of 
2000 followers. The success of this hero seemed 
to revive the wonders of romance, and his htile 
army, disciplined mm his own fashion and ani- 
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troops and the principles of modern -warfare. 
After a series of victories, by which Palermo was 
taken and the royalist troops driven from the 
island, Garibaldi conceived the darmg :attempt 
of crossing from Sicily and carrymg the war of 
Itahan liberty into the Neapolitan mamland; and 
this he effected with bis wonted courage ‘and 
usual success. Having crossed the straits, not- 
withstanding every precaution of the royalists, 
he made himself master of the town of Reggio, 
and struck such terror by his,successful advanee 
upon the city of Naples that the supporters of 
the king took to fight, and finally Francis nm- 
self, universally deserted, was fain to leave his 
capital and embark in a steamer for Gaeta. The 
Bourbon dynasty was deposed, and the troops 
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of Garibaldi entered the capital with scarcely 
the loss of a man. The msurrectionary spimt 
had also penetrated into the Papal States, and 
General Lamoriciére, the commander of the 
pontifical army, was utterly defeated by Cial- 
dimi, the Piedmontese general, who had been 
sent to aid the insurrection. Thus the pope’s 
only army was annuhilated, little more remaimed 
in his possession but the city of Rome, and the 
whole of Italy, with the exception of Venetia, 
was free. At the invitation of Garmbaldi, King 
Victor Emmanuel entered the Neapolitan ter- 
ritories, and the rule of the Two Sicilies were 
transferred into his hands by the patriot hero, 
who hailed his majesty by the comprehensive 
title of “King of Italy.” At the beginning of 
November, 1860, the question whether Italy 
should be one and indivisible, with Victor 
Emmanuel as constitutional kmg, was submitted 
to the vote of the Neapolitan people, and almest 
unanimously they decreed in the affirmative. 
The king would have heaped honours and emol- 


mated with hisspirit, were victorious over regular uments on the hero who had ‘won ‘for him the 
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‘Kangdom of the Two Sicilies, which the latter 
idisnterestedly refused, and retired to his island 
jJhome of Caprera, hike Cincmnatus returnmg 
“to the plough after a glorious dictatorship. A 
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effectually guided his master, the sovereign of 
the small territory of Piedmont, to become King 
of Italy, and afterwards confirmed him in that 
great but perilous elevation. 
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desultory guerilla warfare was still kept up m 
behalf of the ex-king, who had retired to Gaeta, 
but that fortress bemg invested by land and sea, 
and finding all further resistance hopeless, Francis 
II and his queen embarked on board the French 
steamer, and took up their abode at Rome. 
Although “ United Italy” was now recognized as 
2 kingdom by the principal courts of Europe, its 
unity was still mcomplete. Rome, which was 
sought as the natural capital of the kangdom, was 
claimed by the pope as the unalienable property 
of the church, and to make his pretensions good 
the city was garrisoned by a strong French force, 
which Victor Emmanuel was obliged to respect, 
as an attempt to dislodge them would have 
brought him into hostile collision with his patron, 
Napoleon III , who had proclaimed himself the 
defender of the rights of the ponttficate. 

It was at this period, and under these circum- 
stances, that the condition of Italy was once more 
the subject of discussion in the British parhament, 
and the reasons were stated for our government's 
non-interference about the withdrawal of the 
French troops from Rome. Government had not 
disguised their opinion that these troops should 
be withdrawn, but at the same time had thought 
that 1t was not fit or becommg for a Protestant 
state to take the mutiative in the matter, other 
speakers followed, who expressed sumular senti- 
ments in regard to the French occupation of 
Rome. Count Cavour died on the 6th of June at 
Tumn. That illustrious statesman, the prime 
rainister of Victor Emmanuel, was the profound 
calculating head, as Garibaldi was the right arm 
of the movement, and by his wise counsels he 
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The war of Italian liberation had scarcely 
attained this crisis when public attention was 
transferred to the tremendous conflict which had 
commenced between the Northern and Southern 
States of America, which for the time rent their 
Union asunder and threatened to make the sep- 
aration perpetual, The causes of this mutual 
antagonism had contimued long, and were of 
an irritating character The Southern States 
depended upon the production of raw mate- 
rials, cotton, sugar, and tobacco, and had no 
manufactures. The Northern, on the contrary, 
applied wholly to manufactures, which con- 
stituted the spring of their rapidly mcreasing 
greatness. Desirous of profiting by these to the 
utmost the Northern States umposed heavy pro- 
tective duties upon imported manufactures, so 
that while the South was obliged to pay enhanced 
prices for the most necessary articles, 1t could not 
exchange its exports for European products as 
would have been the case had a free-trade been 
established. But the Northern States had an 
equally irntating cause of complaint against the 
Southern. The produce of the latter was raised 
by negro cultivation, so that slavery among them 
was regarded not merely as a stern necessity 
but a natural and domestic institution, and a 
man’s wealth and means of living were estimated 
by the number of African slaves who worked 
upon his farm or plantation. But how could 
this accord with the boasted liberty and free 
institutions of republican America? The men 
of the North were stung by the question, and 
the growing abhorrence of slavery among the 
nations of Europe was always making the mncen- 
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sistency more glaring. At length the quarrel 
came toa height by the election of Mr. Lincoln 
as president, when not a single Southern State 
voted for him, nor a single Northern State against 
him. This election by the North decided the 
question, and hopeless of regaining their lost 
influence the Southern States resolved on a 
measure of self-preservation, to secede from the 
Union and form a confederation for themselves. 
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which usually decide the result of modern acien- 
tific warfare, was decidedly against them, and it 
was thought must in the end prevail. An event, 
however, occurred during the course of this year, 
which threatened to destroy our neutrality, and 
compel us, however unwillingly, to take part in 
the transatlantic conflict. The TZrent,a packet 
steamship belonging to the British Mail Steam- 
ship Company, which pled from Vera Cruz to 
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The way was led by South Carolina, which seceded 
from the Union on the 20th of December, 1860, 
and in five months ten other states followed the 
example, with Mr. Jefferson Davis as president 
of the new Confederacy. The boldness and danger 
of such a step announced the feeling of the South 
either that no other remedy remained, or that the 
evil was still worse than the hazard of such a 
remedy. With a population of 8,500,000 of 
whites, and with revenues far inferior to their 
rivals, they had to confront nearly 20,000,000 of 
antagonists, and about 4,000,000 of their own 
slaves who were lkely to hail the invaders as 
liberators, and jom them when the opportumty 
offered. It was no wonder, therefore, that even 
with the blot of slavery.apon their honour the 
general sympathy of Europe at first went with 
them in a struggle which they so bravely main- 
tained to the last. 

The war was commenced by the Southern 
States, and the chief act was the capture of Fort 
Sumter. This beginning of hostilities was suc- 
ceeded by proclamations enforcing neutrality both 
on the part of England and France, although 
both the Southern and Northern States appealed 
to Britain as their mother country for aid. The 
first, successes were on the side of the men of the 
South, now distinguished by the name of Con- 
federates, who fought with an energy worthy of 
the best of causes; but numbers and resources, 
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Havannah, and thence to St. Thomas’, where 
another steamer received her passengers and 
mails, and conveyed them to England, had in the 
usual course of her voyage touched at Havannah 
in the beginning of November to take in passen- 
gers and letters. Of those who there embarked 
in the 7Zrent were four American gentlemen, 
Messrs. Shdell, Mason, Eustes, and M‘Farland, 
who had paid their passage money for the whole 
route from Havannah to Southampton, Mr. 
Shdell bemg accompanied by his wife and two 
daughters. Something, however, very different 
from a pleasure trip to Europe was the object of 
the visit, for Mr. Slidell and Mr. Mason were 
sent by the Confederate States as their envoys, 
to excite the sympathy of these countnes in 
behalf of the secession, but this was their own 
private business, and they sailed as ordinary 
passengers from a neutral port and in a neutral 
ship. The object of their mission, however, had 
been discovered by the Federal party, and pre- 
cautions taken to bafile it. On entermg the Old 
Bahama Channel the 7’rent observed a ship lying 
stationary and showing no flags; but on nearing 
the stranger the latter fired a shotted gun across 
the course of the 7'rent, and hoisted the flag of 
the United States at her peak; a second time the 
Trent hoisted the British flag, and continued on 
her course, until a shell was fired from the other 
ship which burst across her bows. Immediately 
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after three boats full of armed men put off from 
the hostile vessel, which proved to be the United 
States war steamer San Jacinto, commanded by 
Captain Wilkes, and boarded the 7'rent. A hst of 
her passengers was demanded, and when this was 
refused and a protest made against such violence, 

“the lieutenant of the boarding party declared his 
knowledge that Slidell, Mason, Eustes, and 
M‘Farland were on board, and that his orders were 
to carry them off prisoners to the San Jacinto. 
After much indignant remonstrance by the 
British commander of the Trent against this 
violation of national law, which he denounced as 
an act of piracy, and the resolution expressed by 
the four passengers that they would not leave 
the ship unless compelled by actual force, the 
American lieutenant summoned from his boats a 
crew against which resistance would have been 
madness, and the passengers were carried off to 
the hostile ship. 

Their liberation was instantly demanded by 
our government, and when the Northern States 
refused, a war between them and the mother coun- 
try seemed imevitable, and this probable result 
was only prevented at the last moment by the 
relenting of the Federal States. They consented 
to set their prisoners at liberty by placing them 
on board a British ship of war, in which they 
safely arrived in England. 

This year, hitherto so fair and tranquil, closed 
in a mournful darkness which settled upon the 
palace, and threw its shadow over the entire king- 
dom. On the 15th December, and at the hour 
of midnight, the heart-sinking tones of the great 
bell of St. Paul’s announced that His Royal High- 
ness Albert, the Prince Consort, had passed away 
from the earth, while the lament of the whole 
nation proclaimed the greatness of the calamity 
and the worth of the deceased. Time, which so 
obscures the lustre of departed kings and princes, 
or at least alleviates the general sorrow for their 
loss, has in this instance proved imeffectual; for 
with every year his worth 1s better understood 
and his loss more acutely felt. Young, a 
foreigner, and married to the sovereign of the 
realm, Prince Albert had the discretion, at the 
outset of his career, to disarm the national 
jealousy to which his position would expose him 
if he took any ostensible share in public business; 
“and content with being the consort and confi- 
dential adviser of a female sovereign,” he was 
satisfied with the good which he had the means 
of diffusing, without seeking to be recognized as 
its originator and active agent. The same 
obstructions did not oppose him as the patron of 
art and science; and 1n these, his understanding 
being very highly cultivated, and his masterly 
taste appreciated, he was enabled to advance 
their progress in a manner more effectual than 
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could have been employed by the use of mere 
wealth, however great, or than by the influence 
of mere station, however exalted. In this way 
the true seat of his regal domimion was the won- 
drous glass palace of 1851—that great exhibition 
of the art and industry of the world which he 
created, organized, and completed, and which 
has since so greatly tended to improve the 
comfort of every individual, and multiply the 
attractions of every home. "While such was the 
tenor of his public hfe, the virtues of his personal 
character as a husband, a father, a master, an 
adviser, a friend, had changed the island jealousy 
of our people into such love and confidence that 
in his presence every party distinction was 
silent, while all classes were influenced by the 
example of his worth. 

While the death of Prince Albert was lamented 
as a national bereavement, the sorrow of our 
widowed queen was too sacred as well as too 
deep for description, and under a feeling of utter 
prostration she retired from public affairs, so 
that the parliament twas opened and the royal 
speech delivered by deputy. 

On proceeding to business the first subject of 
discussion was that of national education, mm con- 
nection with a new minute of the privy-council. 
The ministers who represented the education 
department were Earl Granville for the House of 
Lords and Mr. Lowe for the Commons, by whom 
the subject was introduced on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary. The subject was resumed in the House 
of Lords on the 4th of March, when the Bishop 
of Oxford severely criticized the revised code, 
and presented a number of petitions against 1t. 
He was answered by the Duke of Argyll. 
The subject occupied a considerable portion of 
the session, and the changes that were pioposed 
were intended to suit the prejudices of every 
class of objectors; but this plan of national 
education had the usual fate of attempts to please 
all ahke. England had now advanced so far in 
its maturity, and sects and opimions on the 
training of the young had become so numerous 
and contradictory, that a uniform plan of teach- 
ing seemed to have no chance of success. 

In the ecclesiastical affairs which were discussed 
in parliament during this session the most im- 
portant was the bill for the abolition of church- 
rates. It was brought in by Sir John Trelawney. 
On a division of the house there were 286 for the 
second reading and 287 against it, so that the bill 
was lost by a majority of one. Another unsuccess- 
ful attempt on the subject of church-rates during 
this session was made by Mr. Newdegate, by his 
introduction of a bill to authorize the commuta- 
tion of the rates for a rent-charge to be levied on 
proprietors of land. 

The vexatious question of marriages of affinity, 


which had s0 often been breught before parlia- 
maent, was-at an early part of the sesaion intro- 
duced by Mr. Monckton Milnes, in a bill to 
legahze marnage with a deceased wife's sister; 
but no new arguments were advanced to enforce 
it, while it had mcreased m unpopulanty both 
with parliament and the country. The principal 
diseussion took place on the 19th of February. 
The bill was lost, there being a majority of 148 
votes to 116 for 16. 

The annual motion against the endowment of 
Maynooth College was this year repeated, but 
met with harsher treatment than ever, as 1t was 
rejected by a large majority without a debate. 

Public attention was still earnestly directed to 
the war in America, and the difficulties which 
might arise to affect our determined neutrality 
between the belligerents. The strict blockade 
estabhshed by the Northern States upon the 
ports of the south involved questions of inter- 
natronal policy, and one of our chief mdustries 
was threatened with ruin because of the stoppage 
of our supphes of cotton’ from the Southern 
States. On the 11th of February the Earl of 
Oarnarvon called the attention of the House of 
Lords to the detention m the pnisons of the 
United States of British subjects who were only 
generally and not specifically charged wath 
political offences, and who were refused an inquiry 
unless they consented to take an oath of allegiance 
to the United States government. Earl Russell 
replied that the question was one of constitu- 
tional law; that the president had the power to 
suspend the habeas corpus, and to arrest persons 
on suspicion, as we had done in Ireland dunng 
the disturbances of 1848. In the following month 
the subject of the validity of the blockade was 
brought before both Houses of Parliament, and 
in the House of Commons the question was 
decided in favour of its legality, chiefly m conse- 
quence of the able representations of the solicitor- 
general. In the House of Lords Lord Campbell 
maintained that the blockade was ineffective, 
and one which a great commercial nation hke 
England was not bound to respect. Lord 
Russell replied that the blockade had been pro- 
claimed by sovereign authority in the person 
of the president of the United States, and that 
we ourselves had proclaimed a blockade of a 
coast not much inferior in extent. The next 
incident connected with the American war 
which employed the attention of parliament 
was the infamous proclamation of General 
Butler, commandant of New Orleans, who or- 
dered that women in that city who insulted 
the flag of the United States by showing con- 
tempt to its officers and soldiers should be 
regarded as prostitutes, and treated as such. 
This shameful decree excited general horror and 
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indignation, and occasioned an inquiry in both 
Houses of Parliament. It was represented, how- 
ever, that though both England and France 
would gladly take a favourable opportunity for 
interposition, the civil war was at present so 
violent that any attempt at interference would 
be worse than useless, and would only serve to 
aggravate its atrocities. 

While these repeated inquires and proposals 
for intervention or mediation were going on, and 
the struggle between the opposing states was 
watched with anxious interest, the attention of 
parliament was called to the condition of the 
operatives in our manufacturing districts, and to 
the probability that their wants would be fear- 
fully aggravated as winter approached by the 
stoppage of the greater number of our cotton 
mulls, and the disemployment of many thousands 
of the hands, who would be thrown upon the 
resources of national charity. It was therefore 
proposed to relax the operation of the poor-law 
in the suffering districts, and in both houses of 
parliament reference was made to the admirable 
and law-abiding patience with which the working 
people in these districts endured their privations, 
and how anxious they were to work rather than 
to receive charitable aid. As the session drew 
to a close 1t became obvious that the usual opera- 
tions of the poor-law were insufficient to provide 
against the increasing destitution, and themunistry 
commissioned Mr. C. Vilhers, president of the poor- 
law board, to adopt a system of greater latitude. 
He accordingly brought ma bill on the 22d of 
July, enabling the board of guardians in certam 
counties to meet demands for extraordinary 
rehef. The measure was only temporary and 
precautionary, and was justified by the facts that 
in the principal towns of Lancashire the number 
of persons dependent on the rates was no criterion 
of the number destitute of employment. The 
deposits in the savings banks there were also 
nearly exhausted, and there was no prospect of 
the diminution of the great distress except by a 
revival of trade. It was therefore proposed by 
the bill to give vitality to the principle of a “rate 
m aid,” in cases of local distress, by enabling a 
district to claim a contribution from the common 
fund of the union, or under certain circumstances 
one union might call for a contribution from 
other unions 1n the country. It was also pro 
to limit the operation of the bill to the 1st of 
March, 1863. On the second reading some impor- 
tant modifications were mtroduced mn committee, 
one being that the distressed unions might raise 
money by loan as well as by means of claiming a 
rate in aid, and after these alterations the measure 
was passed. 

In his statement of the national finances the 
chancellor of the exchequer, while explaining the 
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deficieney: as compared with the fermer year, 
reminded the house that they had parted with 
three impertant sources of revenue, by which we 
had lost, at least, £2,687,000. We had likewise 
te encounter the effects of the American blockade 
and a deficient harvest, which would occasion a 
further decline in our revenue. The expenditure 
for the coming year, 1862-63, he estimated at 
£70,040,000, and the revenue at £70,190,000, 
leaving a surplus of £150,000, and as there was 
so close a balance between them, he wished to 
know whether any new taxes should be umposed. 
His proposal was to modify the wine duties, and 
to commute the hop duty for a license on brew- 
ing. This year, however, the financial statements 
and plans of Mr. Gladstone underwent a hostile 
serntiny 1n both houses, and 1t was not without 
an unwonted amount of opposition that his bill 
was a third time read and passed. 

While the war in America had a tendency to 
create hostile jealousy between the Northern 
States and the mother country, a concession was 
granted by the former which showed that they 
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could still cordially unite with us:in behalf of 
enslaved and oppressed humanity. On the 20th 
of May Earl Russell laid upon the table of the 
House of Lords a copy of the treaty newly con- 
cluded between the North Amencan States and 
this country for the suppresaton of the slave trade, 
by which extensive rights of search were accorded. 
to the cruisers of both governments for ita com- 
plete extinction. This agreement was heartily 
welcomed by the humane of every party. 

Among the other proceedings of the session was 
the passing of a bill for the amendment of the 
highway law, which in former years had beer 
proposed but withdrawn; and a bill to sumphfy 
titles and to facilitate and cheapen the conveyance. 
of land—advantages which had been repeatedly: 
sought, but in vain. Another important measure 
bearing upon the improvement and health of the 
metropolis was the Thames embankment bill, 
which was passed notwithstanding the complaints 
1t occasioned of infringements on private property. 
Parhament was prorogued by commussion on the 
7th of August. 
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~ Aa ONTRARY to general expectation, 
the American war showed few 
signs of coming to an end in the 
commencement of the year 1863; 
vc] and the distress which 1t occasioned 
me in the cotton manufacturing dis- 
tricts  conbiined to be severely felt. Of course 
that emigration to the United States which had 
for some time previously helped to relieve the 
pressure of our labour market, suddenly ceased, 
and the depression of trade was so keenly felt in 
Lancashire and the neighbouring districta, that 





a public subscription was opened for the relief of 
the widely spread destitution. Above three- 
quarters of a million sterling was contributed to 
this fund, which even then was only just suffi- 
cient to supplement the regular poor-rate, and 1t 
was provided by the spontaneous benevolence of 

people all over the country, as well as in the 
colonies, while some additions were made, in the 
name of good-will, from France, and from America 
itaelf. The working people, even those who were 
suffering, preserved so admirable a temper, and 
displayed so much fortitude, that no political 
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difficulties arose, and the scheme of relief, which 
would otherwise have been hopeless, became com- 
paratively easy. Meanwhile the general com- 
mercial prosperity of the country was maintained, 
and 1t was proposed to effect a further reduction 
in the taxes. The most conspicuous subject of 
the royal speech, which was read by the lord- 
chancellor at the opening of parliament on the 
5th of February, was the announcement of her 
majesty’s consent to the marriage of the Prince 
of Wales with the Princess Alexandra, daughter 
of Prince Christian of Denmark. The proposal 
to make an allowance to the prince suitable to 
his rank and dignity as heir-apparent was cor- 
dially endorsed by both houses, and a parlia- 
mentary grant of £40,000 a year to the prince and 
£10,000 a year to the princess was added to the 
resources of the Duchy of Cornwall, making a 
computed revenue of £110,000 per annum. 

The expectations of those who advocated de- 
creased taxation were directed to a diminution 
of the income-tax and of the duty on tea, and it 
was to these that Mr. Gladstone directed his 
attention. Retaimung the minimum of £100 as the 
yearly income upon which the tax should fall, he 
proposed to reduce the rate on that income from 
£2, 108. to £1, 10s. On incomes of £125 1t was to 
be reduced from £3, 2s. 6d. to £2, 8s 9d.; on incomes 
of £150, from £5, 12s.6d. to £3, 7s. 6d., on incomes 
of £175, from £6, lls. 3d. to £4, 6s. 3d.; an 
arrangement which tended to reheve the vast 
majority of tax-payers, although it still left the 
impost as an unequal burden, pressing far more 
heavily on people whose incomes, often precarious, 
were derived from professionable labour, or from 
avocations in which it required constant ex- 
ertion to reahze a maintenance, than on those 
who had inherited fortunes or estates, or who 
already enjoyed ample and fixed annuities. Still 
the general prosperity of the country, as shown by 
the statistics of the income-tax, was as gratify- 
ing as it was astonishing. In 1842 sevenpence 
in the pound on incomes above £150 was 
assessed upon £156,000,000 in Great Britain, 
exclusive of Ireland; in 1861 the amount assessed 
had reached £221,000,000. The accelerated rate of 
increase on the year was even still more remark- 
able. From 1842 to 1852 the increase had been 
six percent. From 1853 to 1861 the income of 
the country had agaim increased by twenty per 
cent.; a result which Mr. Gladstone attri- 
buted to the vast development of mechanical 
power, and the consequent saving of human 
labour, and to the legislation which had been 
directed to setting free the dustry and intelli- 
gence of the British people. 

The reduction of the income-tax, and the 
decrease of a shilling a pound of the duty on tea, 
gave great satisfaction; but when Mr. Gladstone 
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afterwards proposed to make clubs liable to the 
license duties payable by proprietors of hotels 
and coffee-houses, and to include the funds of 
chantable endowments in the assessment for 
income-tax, from which they had been exempted, 
the proposals met with strenuous opposrtion, 
while the latter aroused such powerful and 
violent antagonism as to threaten a change of 
ministry. On the 4th of May, when the case 
was to be formally laid before the committee 
of the house, the chancellor of the exchequer 
was requested to receive the largest and most 
influential deputation which had ever waited 
on a minister of state. It was headed by the 
Duke of Cambridge, and included the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, the Bishops 
of London, Rochester, and Bath and Wells, seve- 
ral archdeacons and eminent clergymen, many 
members of both houses of parliament, and acrowd 
of gentlemen who attended as treasurers and 
secretaries of the principal charities in the metro- 
polis, The Duke of Cambridge, as treasurer of 
Chnist’s Hospital, objected that the proposed tax 
upon the income of the charity would deprive it of 
£2000 per annum, and would therefore reduce 
by forty the number of boys in the school, besides 
affecting various affiliated institutions. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, as president of the 
Corporation of Sons of the Clergy, pointed out 
that this institution maintained 1250 destitute 
and deserving persons connected with the church, 
not one of whose mcomes amounted to £100 a 
year. Other members of the deputation followed 
with statements showing how various charitable 
efforts would be affected, and their means of use- 
fulness diminished. The chancellor of the ex- 
chequer promised to give their statements due 
weight in the discussion of that day, and referred 
them to his coming speech, m which he would 
reply to their appeals. That speech was one of 
the most eloquent which fad been heard m the 
house for many years. He condemned those 
spurious donations, and death-bed bequests, 
which were gifts of money at the expense of the 
community, and calculated that the exemption 
of charities from income-tax was a loss to the 
country of £250,000 a year. He classified these 
charities, and showed how lightly the tax would 
press upon them, explained the growing wealth 
of many of these institutions, and denounced the 
manner in which their funds were mvested or 
misappropriated. The measure, which was en- 
countered with signal opposition, was afterwards 
withdrawn, but attention was directed to investi- 
gation of some of the more prominent charities of 
the country. 

A resolution submitted to the house by Mr. 
Hubbard, to distinguish between the products of 
invested property and those of industrial earnings 
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in the incidence of the income-tax, was opposed 
by Mr. Gladstone as impracticable and visionary, 
and was afterwards negatived. Another pro- 
position, made by Mr. Roebuck, to divide incomes 
into three classes, viz.:—those derived from 
capital, trade, and labour respectively, was with- 
drawn. 

During the session the attention of parliament 
was again and again directed to the foreign 
policy of the government, and among the most 
important discussions was that on the proposed 
intervention of England on behalf of the op- 
pressed Poles against whom Russia, who had insti- 
tuted a ruthless conscription in Poland, was 
declared to be employing measures which drove 
them to insurrection, and to be adoptang the most 
revolting methods forsuppressing these outbreaks. 
It was argued that England, as one of the con- 
tracting powers for the preservation of what 
remained of Polish liberty, was bound in honour 
to interfere, and Mr. Pope Hennessey moved for 
an address to the crown, representing that 
treaty engagements had not been fulfilled. After 
considerable debate it was decided that the treaty 
gave us no right of action, and that the proposed 
intervention would amount to a declaration of 
war, The interruption of our diplomatic relations 
with Brazil, and the outrages committed on some 
Bnitish subjects in Japan, occupied the attention 
of parliament, and it was stated that the hostility 
of the latter country, and the breach of the com- 
mercial treaties into which 1t had entered, were 
caused by the arrogant bearing and attempted 
domination of the Europeans who went there to 
trade or to explore the country. It was also 
represented that the treaties were extorted from 
the Japanese by intimidation, and that our inter- 
ference m the Chmese Taeping insurrection, by 
sanctioning the employment of British officers in 
the service of the Chinese emperor against the 
insurgents, was likely to have an adverse influence 
on the opinions of the Japanese. This interposi- 
tion was justified, however, by the plea that 1t was 
for the purpose of maintaining an estabhshed 
government with which we had interchanged 
treaties against a lawless anarchy which recognized 
no treaties whatever. 

In the midst of all the exciting subjects of 
discussion, that of the continued conflict in 
America occupied the most promiment place, 
not only because our commercial and maritime 
interests were affected by the events of the 
war, but because of the close kinship which 
enlisted our sympathies for the combatants. 
The difficulties attending the continuance of 
the war were increasing rather than diminish- 
ing, and were complicated by the constant at- 
tempts of merchant vessels to run the blockade 
with cargoes of cotton for England. Among 
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the numerous ships seized or destroyed were 
some legitimate traders, of which it could not 
be asserted that they were intended for trade 
with any Southern port, and their arrest was 
made the subject of remonstrance by this country. 
On the other hand, the Northern government in 
America bitterly represented that while Great 
Britain proposed complete neutrality, ships were 
built by private contract in our dockyards for 
the purpose of being used by the Southern States. 
The most notorious of these vessels was the 
Alabama, and it was declared that, like others of 
the same kind, 1t had not been built without the 
knowledge of our government. Our complaints 
of the capture of legitimate traders were counter- 
balanced by the charge that we supphed the 
Southern States with hostile vessels, and s0 helped. 
indefinitely to prolong the war. Meanwhile the 
unemployed cotton operatives were gradually 
drifting into other industries, and the principal 
remedy advocated to relieve the still existing dis- 
tress was a wide schemeof emigration; but the pro- 
posal was energetically opposed by Mr. Cobden, 
who pointed out that the emigration of the cotton 
workers would not improve their position, while 
no greater service could be done to the agricul- 
tural labourer, whose wages were 9s. or 10s. a week, 
than to send him to a country where his business 
was in great demand. It wasshown that a whole- 
sale emigration scheme would cost a large sum 
of money, since numbers of persons unable at 
once to find employment to which they were accus- 
tomed could not be disembarked m a new land 
and left to perish. The result was that the emi- 
gration scheme was abandoned and a former 
proposal to set a number of unemployed oper- 
atives to work on the umprovements going on in 
various towns was adopted under a measure 
known as the Public Works Act, very much to the 
benefit of the workmen themselves and to the 
relief of the local rates in various districts. 
Various ecclesiastical questions occupied the 
attention of parlhament during the session. A bill 
was passed for allowing the inmates of prisons 
to be attended by ministers of their own religious 
persuasions—a measure which chiefly operated 
on bebalf of Roman Catholic prisoners. The 
“ Dissenters’ Burials Bull,” which was designed to 
obtain for nonconformists the right of accom- 
panying their funerals with religious services 
performed by their own ministers, was less 
fortunate, as 1b was encountered by much opposi- 
tion on Various grounds, and though it had the 
advantage of the support of Mr. Gladstone, was 
rejected by a large majority. The bill for the 
abolition of church-rates—which in 1861, after 
having obtained an equality of votes, was defeated 
by the casting-vote of the speaker, and in 1862 
was lost by a majority of one—was again brought 
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forward. by Sir John Trelawney. The subject: 
was a difficult one, though 1t was generally 
acknowledged that compulsory rates were a source 
of weakness rather than of strength to the church, 
y as within the last thirty years members 
of the Church of England had raised such large 
sums for the building and restoration of their 
churches. On the other hand, it was alleged that 
the fate of the bill would decide the questaon 
whether the Church of England should remam 
established by law,.or whether we should have a 
state estabhshment at all. After a short debate 
the bill was thrown out by 285 against 275 votes. 
Two subsequent attempts to pass a “ Church- 
rate Commutation Bull,” which would impose 
the burden upon the land, and a bill enabling 
persons to redeem the church-rates of their 
particular parishes in somewhat the same manner 
as the redemption of the land-tax 1s accomplished, 
were also defeated. A plan for increasing the 
value of small benefices by facilitating the 
means of transferring the patronage from the 
crown to the landowners was referred to a com- 
mittee and afterwards passed with few alterations. 
A resolution for relaxing the Act of Uniformity 
in accordance with advancing opmnon and inquiry 
on religious subjects was brought forward by 
Mr. Buxton in a speech of remarkable power 
and significance, intended to relieve the clergy 
from the pressure of tests which imposed a rigid 
interpretation of portions of the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Thirty-nine Articles. A bill was 
also proposed by Mr. Edward Bouverie to exempt 
certain persons from the obligations imposed by 
the act of Charles IL. requirmg several classes of 
persons to declare conformity to the liturgy, and 
which prevented nonconformists, otherwise well 
qualified, from obtaiming fellowships and other 
acadeniical distinctions at the universities. Both 
these motions were unsuccessful. It was evident, 
however, that the question could not long remain 
unsettled, and Lord Ebury moved im the House 
of Lords for an alteration 1n the Act of Uniformity 
by diminishing the number of testa and repeal- 
ing the clause which required from the clergy 
of the Church of England a declaration of their 
assent and consent to everything contamed in 
the Book of Common Prayer. This was lost, 
and his lordship then moved for an address to 
the crown praymg for a commission to consider 
the subject of the compulsory use of the burial 
service of the Church of England. The motion 
was withdrawn on the representation that it 
should be referred to Convocation, and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury promised that it should 
be considered by the bench of bishops. The 
formidable question of the Established Church 
in Ireland, which had been slumbering since 
1838, awoke this year into fresh activity in con- 
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sequence of a motion by~ Mr. Dillwyn. im the: 
House of Commons for a select committee to: 
inquire how the distribution of religious endow- 
ments in Ireland might be amended and’ how 
previous resolutions for the application of any* 
surplus revenue from ecclesiastacal endowments) 
in Ireland had been carned into effect. After: 
three separate discussions the subject was deferred 
by the adjournment of the house. 

The marriage of the Prince of Wales to the 
Princess Alexandra of Denmark wasthe most stir 
ring secial and national event of the year. The 
ceremony took place at St. George’s Chapel, Wind+ 
sor,on the 10thof March. On the 7th the young 
and beautiful prmcess arrrved in London from 
Gravesend, whither’ the Prince of Wales had 
gone to meet her. The whole metropolis had 
arisen with one umpulse to receive and welcome 
the royal bride and bridegroom, and through 
streets decorated with flags and flowers, beneath. 
triumphal arches inscribed with words of loyal 
welcome, and amidst the hearty acclamations of 
the vast multatude which filled every window 
and every foot of standing room from roof to 
pavement, the procession wended its way from: 
the railway station at London Bridge through 
the city, and so by the Strand, Pall Mall, 
Piccadilly, and Hyde Park to the station at 
Paddington, where the train was to convey the- 
royal party to Windsor. Never within hving 
memory had such a grand demonstration been 
witnessed, and 1t testified to the conviction of the 
English people that the alliance about to be con- 
tracted was one of true affection untrammelled 
by considerations of policy or of diplomacy. The 
marriage ceremony, which was characterized by 
a@ grand simplicity, was attended by the queen, 
who witnessed 1t from the royal pew; and the 
bride and bridegroom were attended at the altar 
by Prnce Christian of Denmark, father of the 
bride, the Duke of Cambridge, the Crown-prince 
of Prussia, brother-in-law to the bridegroom, 
and husband of the Princess Royal of England, 
the Duke of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, the royal 
princesses of England and Denmark, the lords 
and ladies of the royal households, and a number: 
of distinguished peers and peeresses. The 
occasion was one of general rejoicing not un- 
mingled with a feelmg of deep and sincere 
sympathy for the royal mother and widowed 
queen who had come from her seclusion to wit-- 
ness the marriage of herson. After the ceremony 
the happy pair retared to the royal palace at 
Osborne in the Isle of Wight. The popular 
welcome which affirmed the delight of the people 
was buta prestige of the continued sentiment with: 
which the princess continues to be regarded and‘ 
the cordial manifestations with which she is 
greeted whenever she appears in public. 
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On the reassembling-of. parliament in Febru- 
ary, 1864, it was noticed that in the royal speech, 
delivered by the lord-chanceHor, ail reference to 
Ireland was omitted. Mr. Whiteside, who de- 
clared that the two great branches of Insh 
industry (distilleries and paper manufactories) 
had suffered from recent legislation, also stated 
that 100,000 Imshmen had left their country 
to jom the Federal army in America; and at 
a later period of the session Mr. Pope Hennessey 
brought forward a resolution that the government 
should direct its attention to the rapid emigra- 
tion of the Insh agricultural population, with a 
view of devising some means for the employment 
of capital and labour m Ireland to reproductive 
employment. Lord Palmerston pointed out the 
inexpediency of forbidding emigration to a coun- 
try where people would be better off than they 
were in their own, and the impossibility of 
legislating to alter the laws that regulated human 
society; and Mr. Hennessey’s motion was set aside 
by a vote for “the previous question.” 

The budget was again the most interesting 
topic of the session, and the details of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s financial statement not only proved his 
great ability as chancellor of the exchequer, but 
showed the remarkable prosperity of the country, 
and the beneficial results of free-trade legislation. 
The elasticity of the revenue had more than 
supplied the losses occasioned by the reduction 
of taxation. The estimated expenditure for the 
coming year was £66,890,000, and the revenue 
£69,460,000; and with the £2,570,000 surplus it 
was proposed to reduce the sugar duty, to take a 
penny in the pound off the mcome-tax, and to 
relieve stock-in-trade from the duty on fire 
insurance by reducing the tax from 3s. to ls. 6d. 
Seldom had a budget been so favourably received 
by parliament, or so welcome to the people; 
and after some discussion of details the resolu- 
tions were adopted without a division. An 
endeavour was again made to obtam a remission 
of the duty on malt, but without success, with 
the exception of malt used for feeding cattle, a 
concession which 1t was thought was due to the 
agricultural interest, and was on that ground 
adopted and submitted to the house by Mr. 
Gladstone. In order to distingmsh the malt used 
for food 1t was provided that 1t should be pre- 
pared in other places than those in which malt 
was treated for brewing, and that it should be 
mixed with linseed meal or cake to the proportion 
of one tenth of its weight. 

Early in the seasion a bill was introduced by 
the chancellor of the exchequer to amend the 
law relating to the purchase of. government 
annuities through the medium of savings-banka, 
and to enable the granting of life assurances by 
the government. It was intended to abolish the 
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restnctions which prevented the government’ 
from granting insurances to the amount of £100 
to anybody but the purchaser of a deferred: 
annuity, and the probable advantages of such a. 
measure to the working-classes were generally 
recognized. Nevertheless the proposal was at 
first violently opposed, and 1t was with consider- 
able difficulty that the representatives of existing~ 
mmsurance companies were made to understand: 
that 1t would not materially affect their mteresta. 
After having been referred to a select committee, 
where it underwent some modifications, the 
measure passed both houses with scarcely any 
opposition. A reduction m the army and navy 
estimates, and an improvement in the condition 
of our soldiera, were announcements which, how- 
ever satisfactory,so far as the latter was concerned, 
caused considerable discussion in relation to the- 
questions of restricted enlistment and the em- 
ployment of improved guns and iron-plated ships 
of war. 

The most exciting topics of discussion during 
the session were connected with our foreign 
relations, the recent operations in Japan, the part. 
which we had taken against the rebels in the 
Chinese war, the desultory campaign in Ashantee, 
and the insurrection of the Maors m New Zea+ 
Iand. In China the war between the umperial 
government and the Taepimgs had lasted for 
fifteen years, and it was stated that after the 
surrender of the town of Soochow by the latter 
30,000 men, women, and children had been mas- 
sacred by the imperialists. Our alhance with 
@ cause in which such an event was possible 
called forth expressions of condemnation from 
several members of parhament, and Lord Palmer~ 
ston, after declaring that the English government. 
looked with abhorrence on the massacre, stated 
that the order im council authommmng Captam 
Sherard Osborne to fit out a naval force to assist. 
the 1mperialists had been revoked because of the 
failure of the attempt, and that another order 
permitting Englishmen to enter into the service 
of the Emperor of China had also been revoked 
because of the events at Soochow. Our object in 
assisting the imperial government of China was. 
to restore order and to protect Bntish commercial 
interests. "We had been compelled to resort to 
hostihties in Japan, first, because of the unpro- 
voked murder of an Englishman in a road specially- 
set apart for Europeans, and outrages upon 
British subjects; and secondly, to resist the 
attempts to exclude foreign shipping from the 
inland sea. The town of Kagosima had been: 
fired during the shelling by a British fleet of the 
castle of one of the dammios who were guilty, 
and a fine of £125,000 inflicted on the Japanese 
government and the murderers, but 1t was now 
known that all the inhabitants had left the town 
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before the bombardment. The skirmish in 
Ashantee was the subject of marked discussion 
because of the great mortality amongst officers 
and men in consequence, as was alleged by Sir 
John Hay, of the want of proper provision having 
been made for such an expedition. Sir John 
Hay’s motion amounted to a vote of censure 
on the cabinet; and though some of the charges 
were denied, and other explanations were offered, 
the house proceeded to a division, and the resolu- 
tion was only defeated by a majority of seven. 
Affairs in New Zealand were discussed in a similar 
tone of complaint, and the manner in which we 
obtained the land of the natives, and the tenure 
by which we occupied it, were bitterly commented 
on. The anger of the opponents of the govern- 
ment was raised by the proposal to guarantee 
a@ loan of a millon sterling at 4 per cent. per 
annum out of the imperial revenue for the service 
of the colony, while the colonists themselves 
were well able to pay for their own protection. 
In spite of opposition, however, the bill ulti- 
mately passed and became law. 

The American war was still a cause of constant 
anxiety and uneasiness, Both parties were 
jealously offended at British neutrality, and posi- 
tive as well as negative injuries were still 
imputed to us by the Northern States, who 
charged us with aiding the South mm the provision 
of well-appointed privateering vessels, which did 
enormous injury to the mercantile marme of the 
North. Some such vessels were doubtless built 
and chartered in British ports under false pre- 
tences, and were smuggled out to sea before our 
government could arrest them; and even when 
these suspected cruisers were seized mn our porta, 
the builders complamed and appealed to parhia- 
ment for redress. The difficulties of the position 
might have been reduced if more vigilance had 
been exercised, but as it was, the controversy 
became long and bitter both m parliament and 
between the two countries. 

The aggressions of the German power upon 
Denmark in claiming Schleswig-Holstein aroused 
English sympathies—none the less, perhaps, 
because of the recent marriage of the Prince of 
Wales to the daughter of Prince Christian, and 
because of the strong infusion of Danish blood 
in the English people. At the same time it was 
felt that actual interference on our part would 
only tend to provoke a European war, and we 
could therefore only remonstrate agaist the 
oppression of the weaker state, and stand aside 
in the unequal conflict which resulted in the 
seizure of the duchies by the stronger opponent. 
Lord Campbell by a motion in the House of 
Lords represented that if the protocol of Paris of 
1856 had been more decidedly supported, a 
different result might have been attained; but 
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after a short debate the whole matter was deferred 
to the conference of the great powers which was 
to be held in London at the end of April. On 
the 25th of June this conference was dissolved, 
and it was rumoured that every effort had been 
used by the neutral powers to bring about an 
agreement, and that as it would have been a 
calamity for war to begin again for a question 
not involving the existence of a nation, but only 
of a small district of territory, it was agreed, 
although the Enghsh government felt the utmost 
sympathy for Denmark, and belheved her to have 
been 111 used, that we should not be justified in 
joining her in the approaching struggle, and to 
undertake the brunt of war with Germany unsup- 
ported by either of the other powers, each of whom 
declared 1ts intention to maintain a neutral posi- 
tion. This declaration was not altogether satis- 
factory, and early in July a resolution by Lord 
Malmesbury, reflecting on the government, was 
carried in the House of Lords by a majority of 
nine. In the House of Commons still greater 
excitement prevailed, and Mr. Cobden pointed 
out that we were not m a position to undertake 
to support the claams of Denmark while our 
troops were scattered far apart in distant countries 
of the world. After a vivid debate, in which the 
honour of England was advocated with remarkable 
force and ability by various speakers, and when 
resolutions had been moved and had failed for 
want of seconders, the discussion cooled; and when 
Mr. Kinglake proposed “to express the satisfac- 
tion with which the house had learned that at this 
conjuncture her majesty had been advised to 
abstain from armed mterference in the war now 
going on between Denmark and the German 
powers,” the motion was carned by 313 to 295 
votes, and Lord Palmerston’s admunistration 
was again saved by a narrow majority. 

Mr. Locke King’s bill for extending the fran- 
chise 1n counties to £10 occupiers, and that of 
Mr. Baines, one of the members for Leeds, pro- 
posing the extension of the franchise in boroughs 
by substituting a £6 for a £10 rental, were indi- 
cations of a revival of the question of parlia- 
mentary reform; and though both were negatived, 
the support given by Mr. Gladstone to the claim 
of a wider constituency of the labouring classes 
produced no httle dismay among the Conserva- 
tives, who were not appeased by their temporary 
victory on the division. It was during this session 
that the measure known as “the Permissive Bull” 
—for subjecting the issue of licenses to sell 
intoxicating liquors to the veto of a given number 
of the rate-payers in any district—was proposed 
by Mr. Lawson, one of the members for Carlisle, 
who presented a petition in ita favour with 
337,000 signatures; but though many argu- 
ments (one of which was the operation of the 
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“liquor law” in the American state of Maine) 
were adduced in its favour, the measure was 
deemed so contrary to the usual free working of 
social hfe m this country that it was thrown out 
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on the second reading by a majority of 292 to 35 
votes. The session, which had been a busy if not 
a very eventful one, ended on the 29th of July, 
when parliament was prorogued by commission. 
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Condition of the country—Insh emigration, its causes and proposed remedies—Tenant mghts—The Estabhshed 
Church 1n Ireland—Abatement of taxation—The budget—Financial prosperity—Army and navy estimates— 
The American war and Canada—Proposed interference between Russia and Poland—Reasons for non-inter- 
vention—Atrocities of the Emperor of Abyssinia on British subjects—Proposal for parhamentary reform by 
extension of the franchise negatived—Amendment of the poor-law by the abolition of the law of settlement 
and removal of the poor—Modification of oaths and tests for admission into holy orders—Defeat in the House 
of Lords of the proposed repeal of the oath imposed on Roman Catholics—Dissolution of parhament—New 
elections—Earl Russell succeeds to the premiership in consequence of the death of Lord Palmerston—Mr 
Gladstone becomes leader of the House of Commons—The rinderpest— Rise 1n prices of provisions—Disturb- 
ances in Ireland—The Fenian conspiracy—Precautions of parliament—Movements for parliamentary reform 
—The ‘‘ Adullamites"’ and their secession from the Liberal party—Rejection of Mr. Gladstone’s reform bill 
by a majority of eleven—Resignation of the ministry—Prorogation of parhament—Mercantile disasters. 


pm) HE year 1865 commenced under 
fy encouraging and prosperous con- 
&| ditions. With the exception of 
1 the comparatively trifling hostul- 
‘yy ities which continued in_ the 





"9% colony of New Zealand, we were 
at peace with all the world. The fruits of an 
abundant harvest had dimimushed the expenses 
of living, and the distress and destitution which 
had fallen upon a portion of our manufacturing 
population had been alleviated and was rapidly 
disappearing as the war m America gave signs of 
drawing to a close. 

Parliament assembled on the 7th of February, 
and the proceedings commenced with a discussion 
on the condition of Ireland, a topic which was 
resumed at a later period of the session when 
Mr. Pope Hennessey moved a resolution to the 
effect that the house observed with regret the 
decline of the population by reason of continued 
emigration, and would support the government 
in an endeavour to stimulate the profitable 
employment of the people. He advocated an 
address to the crown on the subject, and suggested 
that tenants should be compensated for improve- 
ments, that land should be reclaimed, and that a 
system of artificial drainage should be adopted. 
After a sharp discussion the debate terminated 
with an able speech by Lord Palmerston. Mr. 
Hennessey’s motion was rejected by a consider- 
able majority in a small house; and another pro- 
posal, brought forward by Mr. Maguire on the 
3lst of March, for a select committee to inquire 
into the relations between landlord and tenant 


in Ireland with a view to their more equitable 
adjustment, met with opposition on the ground 
that 1t was sought to estabhsh a system of tenant 
right which would, in effect, give the tenant power 
to demand alterations m the property of the 
landlord and to charge him with such alterations 
against his consent At the same time it was 
admitted that on any change of occupation the 
tenant should be compensated for improvements. 
Lord Palmerston then induced Mr. Maguire to 
ask for an inquiry into the cause of the failure 
of the Landlord and Tenant Bull of 1860 to 
secure those advantages in Ireland which 1t was 
intended to promote. 

The position of the Established Church in 
Ireland was also a subject of discussion during 
the session, and it was evident that the question 
of disestablishment was increasing 1n importance. 
The chancellor of the exchequer closely examined. 
the arguments that had been used on behalf of 
the Irish Protestant church, and denied that the 
act of union bound the Protestant people of 
England to maintain the Established Church for 
the Protestant mimority in Ireland. The question 
was environed with apparently msuperable diffi- 
culties, and 1t was impossible at that time to 
decide in what manner the Irish Church could be 
reheved from the false position which 1t occupied. 
By a large majority the adjournment of the 
debate was agreed to, and it was not resumed 
during the session. 

In view of a favourable financial statement it 
was proposed by Sir Fitzroy Kelly that the 
malt-tax should be abolished, but the motion 
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"was negatived; and Mr. B. Sheridan then moved 
a resolution that the reduction of the duty on 
fire imsurance, made in the previous session, 
should be extended at the earliest opportunity 
to houses, household goods, and all descriptions 
of insurable property. This was carried against 
the opposition of the chancellor of the exchequer. 
On the 27th of April the financial statement was 
presented to the house, and the anticipations of 
its hopeful character were fully realized. The 
revenue of the current year was estimated at 
£70,170,000, the expenditure at £66,139,000, 
jeaving a surplus which was devoted to a further 
reduction of mncome-tax (£2,600,000), of the duty 
on tea (£2,300,000), and on fire imsurances 
(£520,000), thus leaving a burden of £1,160,000 
on the ensuing year. The peaceable condition 
of the country also permitted an abatement in 
the army and navy estimates. Our relations to 
the American government and the probable 
security of our frontier m Canada occupied con- 
siderable attention and were the subjects of 
formal discussion in parliament, but 1t was felt 
that even a protective movement on our part 
might have mischievous results, and the matter 
had scarcely been withdrawn from deliberation 
when imformation arrived that the Southern 
States had yielded, unable any longer to main- 
tain the struggle, and that the gigantic and pro- 
tracted war was at an end. 

The wrongs of Poland and the oppressions of 
the people of that country by the Czar of Russia 
were agai brought before parhament, and it was 
argued that the violations by Russia of the engage- 
ments entered into in 1815 umplhied the forfeiture 
of the dominion of Poland and of any further 
payment by this country of the Russo-Dutch 
loan, which was a sum of money to be annually 
clarumed by Russia for a period of 100 years 
on condition of maitaining the stipulations 
of the said treaty. It was felt, however, that 
the treaty itself had no actual connection with 
the affairs of Poland, and that diplomacy having 
failed to effect the desired relief of that country 
no other means were open.to us except the ex- 
ercise of force, a course whieh the supporters of 
the measure did not contemplate. 

The conflict between the colonists and the 
natives in New Zealand continued to cause grave 
anxiety, and 1t was thought that the withdrawal 
of British troops would lead the colonists to 
abandon their war of extermination for a more 
pacific policy. Another “little war” was also 
am pending, as the result of the imprisonment and 
barbarous treatment of British subjects in Abys- 
sinia. In July, 1862, Captain Cameron, the 
mew consul, who was the bearer of presents sent 
by the British government to the Emperor of 
Abyssinia, had met with a most flattering recep- 
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tion at the hands of that sovereign, who expressed 
a demre that the negotiation for a treaty with the 
governmentof A byssinia, which had fallen through 
in 1849, should be renewed. An autograph letter 
of the emperor to her majesty’s government was 
forwarded to this country by Captain Cameron, 
but from various causes 1t did not arrive here 
until February, 1863. Shortly after this an 
invasion of the northern parts of Abyssima by 
the Egyptian government took place, when Cap- 
tain Cameron endeavoured to settle the dispute, 
but was compelled to desist from his pacific 
endeavours m consequence of the remonstrances 
of the Egyptian authorities. Captain Cameron 
having ceased to exert himself in favour of the 
Abyssinian emperor, that sovereign felt himself 
aggrieved, especially as he had received no reply 
to his autograph letter. Unfortunately, further 
cause of offence was given by the interpreters of 
a Mr. Stern, a missionary, one of whom was 
immediately beaten to death. Mr Stern having 
expressed his disgust at the proceedings, was 
himeelf subjected to corporal punishment, to such 
an extent as seriously to imperil his hfe. Two 
days afterwards the other missionaries, including 
several ladies, were seized and sent toa distant 
prison, where each of them was loaded with 
chains and fetters weighing from 15 Ibs _ to -20 
Ibs. Soon after, the other Europeans in Abyssinia, 
including Captain Cameron, were also committed 
to prison and chained. The emperor then held 
a great council of Ins giandees to try the 
prisoners, who were alleged to have been guilty 
of high treason according to the laws of the 
country. The pmsoners were found guilty, and 
several of the grandees were of opinion that 
they should be put to death; but, fortunately, 
milder counsels prevailed, and the unfortunate 
persons were sent back to their prison. As if to 
complicate matters, just at this time a letter 
arrived from England, which, instead of being a 
reply to the emperor's letter, simply directed 
Captain Cameron to return to his post, and not 
to mterfere further in the Egyptian dispute. In 
consequence of this neglect of her mayjesty’s 
government to reply to the emperors letter, 
Captain Cameron was loaded with heavier fetters, 
and was treated with far greater seventy, and 
the prisoners were chained night and day to a 
native soldier. In the parhamentary discussions 
which these proceedings occasioned much blame 
was imputed to our government for neglect in 
answering the King of Abyssinia’s letter; but on 
the other hand, this neglect was palliated by the 
circumstances of the case. It was such a letter 
as required no answer. The king had annulled 
the treaty which we had made with his pre- 
decessor, and was desirous of extending his do- 
minions by conquest: and our government had 
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the co-operation of our government in his schemes 
of self-aggrandizement, but this could not be con- 
ceded. It was also alleged that the imprisonment 
of the British consul and missionaries had been 
wholly occasioned by the constant and unauthor- 
ized interferenee of Captain Cameron and his 
predecessor in the internal affairs of Abyssinia. 
To this 1t was rejomed that the Abyssimian 
king was a merciless tyrant who murdered 
his prisoners by hundreds, and another em- 
bassy sent out to hm would only be mvolved 
in the fate of Cameron and his fellow-sufferers 
This could only lead to war, but were we to march 
a British army over the arid sands of the desert 
to the capital of Abyssinia, which, according to the 
latest inteligence, was occupied by a body of 
rebels? The best thing we could do at present 
was to wait for further advices concerning the 
intentions of the king, whether as to the release 
of the prisoners or to receiving a mission with 
the queen’s letter and presents. It was generally 
concluded that for the present at least no war 
was to be undertaken im the matter. 

Although this was the last session of the pre- 
sent parliament it was not to enjoy a tranquil 
dissolution. On the 3d of May Mr Baines 
antroduced a motion to extend the franchise to the 
occupiers of all houses of not less than £6 value, 
® measure which had previously been favourably 
received and which the government was in some 
measure bound to accept. The proposal was re- 
jected. 

An important amendment of the law for the 
settlement and removal of the poor in relation 
to the poor-laws was carried during the session. 
The act of 1834 and the amendments subsequently 
introduced had left many parishes overburdened, 
and gave opportunities for driving away the poor 
from certain districts, and creating what were 
known as close parishes, by the law of remova- 
bilhty. By a measure called the “ Union Charge- 
ability Bill” Mr. Vilhers proposed to make the 
union fund bear the maintenance of all the poor 
within the union, so that the charge should be 
commensurate with the admuinisiration. After 
considerable opposition, mostly in the agricultural 
interest, the bill went nto committee, where, after 
renewed discussion, 1t was passed by a large 
majority, and afterwards passed the House of 
Commons, where it met with fresh obstructions, 
which, however, were not repeated in the House 
of Lords. 

During the session, and in accordance with 
@ previous understanding, a royal commission 
with the Archbishop of Canterbury as president, 
considerably modified the forms of subscriptions 
and declarations of aasent required from the 
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| English clergy. Thus, instead of the old form, 
abandoned this demgn. His aim was to obtain | 


where the subscriber pledged his “assent and 
consent” to everything contained m the Book of 

‘ommon Prayer, the following test was required 
of him on receiving clerical ordination.—“T assent 
to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to 
the Book of Common Prayer, and of the order- 
ing of bishops, priesta, and deacons. I believe 
the doctrine of the united Church of England 
and Ireland, as therein set forth, to be agreeable 
to the Word of God, and m public prayer and 
administration of the sacraments I will use the 
form m the said book prescribed, and none 
other, except so far as shall be ordered by lawful 
authority.” Another bill, to enable the univer- 
sities to confer degrees without reference to reh- 
gious tests, was not successful. Nor did the 
attempt of Mr Monsell succeed when he endea- 
voured to obtain the abrogation of the oaths taken 
by Roman Catholics, substituting for them the 
simple oath of supremacy. The bill was met 
with continued hostility in consequence, as 1t was 
alleged, of the pope clarming—by his encyclical 
letters—all the ancient powers of the pontificate. 
It passed the Commons, but m the House of 
Lords 1t was rejected, though 1t was argued that 
the former oath was not necessary for the security 
of the Established Church, to which many bodies 
of Dissenters were even more opposed than the 
Roman Catholics. The antagonism was violent 
and prolonged, especially when Lord Derby 
pointed out the probable effects of the bill 
on the Church 1n Ireland, and the measure was 
lost. 

On the 6th of July parliament was prorogued, 
and writs were issued for a new election. No 
momentous questions of public interest agitated 
the country, and the result of the elections was 
mostly favourable to the Liberal party; but a 
very important change was occasioned by the 
lamented death of Lord Palmerston. That 
venerable and able statesman, who for so many 
years had been a power m the state, and whose 
influence was felt throughout Europe, died in 
October, and his place was occupied by Earl 
Russell, the Right Honourable Wilham Ewart 
Gladstone, chancellor of the exchequer, becom- 
ing the leader of the government in the House 
of Commons. 

Though during the summer the harvest was 
up to the average, a malignant disease designated 
by its foreign name of rinderpest, attacked our 
cattle. It began almost imperceptibly in a dairy 
at Islington, where two cows sickened, and soon 
spread to various other dairies in London, where 
about four-fifths of the cattle dred, or had to be 
slaughtered. This was in June, and by October 
it had shown itself m twenty-nine counties in 
England, two in Wales, and sixteen in Scotland. 
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Various remedies were tried, but none seemed to 
be successful, and a parliamentary commission 
was appointed to inquire into the nature of the 
malady and the best means of preventing it. 
All that could be done was to empower the local 
authorities to use all needful measures against 
contagion, and agriculturalists were desirous that 
very stringent measures should be adopted. The 
mortality among cattle became a national cal- 
amity, ninety out of a hundred beasts either 
dying or being killed to prevent their conveying 
the disease; the price of beef and mutton had 
risen twenty to twenty-five per cent., and a form 
of prayer was ordained to be used in the churches 
umploring the Divine goodness to avert the evil 
with which the country was threatened. 

In Ireland there was no rinderpest, but the 
political condition of the country evidenced a 
moral plague which showed itself nm an organized 
conspiracy of a number of malcontents who 
called themselves “Fenians”—a name supposed 
to be derived from some vague tradition of Finn 
MacCoul (the Fingal of Macpherson), who was 
believed to have reigned 1n Ireland long before 
the days of Brian Boruihe, and to have been 
attended by a guard of warniors called Fenians, 
or the people of Finn. This legend took some 
hold upon the fancies of numbers of disaffected 
people, and the Fenians, whose professed aim 1t 
was to throw off Bntish rule and to convert 
Ireland into a happy republic, succeeded in 
enrolling some thousands of names, They had 
their chiefs of centres, civil and military officers, 
secret passwords, emblems and oaths, arms, places 
for midnight drill, and affiliated societies, both in 
England and America, while from the latter 
country aid was to come in the form of an inva- 
sion. Absurd as these pretensions may have 
appeared, they were full of serious danger because 
of the organization and secrecy by which the 
society was maintained. Implicit obedience to 
their leaders was required of the members, and 
there were instances of this rule being observed. 
The association partook in fact of the features of 
that of the Syrian “‘assasgins,” or of the West- 
phalian “Vehmgerichte.” It was necessary that 
the government should take prompt and decisive 
action, and the first step was the arrest of some 
of the conductors of the Irish insurrectionary 
press, which contained articles of a most seditious 
character. Information was thus obtained which 
led to the capture of some of the chief conspirators 
in Dublin, while arrests were also made in several 
of the chief towns of Ireland, as well as in 
Liverpool, Manchester, and other places in Eng- 
land. The most important apprehension was 
that of a man named Stephens, who was re- 
garded as the principal leader, or “head centre,” 
and he was lodged in the Irish prison of Richmond, 
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from which, however, he afterwards contrived to 
escape by means of skeleton keys conveyed to 
him by some of his adherents. Stephens could 
not afterwards be found, though £1000 was 
offered for his arrest; but the other conspirators 
were sent to trial, and many of them sentenced 
to penal servitude. It became evident that the 
conspiracy, notwithstanding its widely spread 
organization, had not the elements to withstand 
energetic measures for its suppression; and in 
America, where Fenianism was in its greatest 
strength, and was professed by persons who had 
long left Ireland and had prospered in the land 
of their adoption, the leaders soon began to 
quarrel amongst themselves, and to seek their 
own personal glory or aggrandizement. At the 
same time the disturbances had not only ob- 
structed the industry and prosperity of Ireland, 
but had produced a feeling of msecurity which 
added to the troubles of the year. At the com- 
mencement of 1866 these troubles were felt with 
additional pressure. The cattle-disease was 
carrying off from 6000 to 8000 amimals every 
week—the price of meat had become a very 
serious consideration even to the middle classes; 
a visitation of cholera was feared ; and when par- 
liament assembled the session was looked forward 
to with considerable anxiety. It was no small 
gratification, however, that the queen appeared 
to open parliament im person, for the first time 
since ber retirement after the lamented death of 
the prince consort, and there was no mistaking 
the loyal enthusiasm of the people. The atten- 
tion of the government was immediately directed 
to arrest the cattle-plague by a bill regulating the 
transit of animals by road and railway. The 
threatened maintenance of Fenianism was en- 
countered by the suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act in Ireland, with the result of numerous 
arrests in that country, and the hasty return of a 
number of emissaries to America. 

But the most important subject which occupied 
attention during the session was that of parha- 
mentary reform, and although the measure which 
was proposed to secure it was not at that time 
successful the evident demand of the nation for 
a wide extension of the franchise, and the narrow 
majority by which the proposed bill was defeated, 
made it necessary that any government which 
afterwards took office should give its first atten- 
tion to the claims for a wider representation. 
From the preponderance of the Liberal party it 
was believed that a temperate measure of reform 
might be successful; and on the 12th of March 
the chancellor of the exchequer, as leader of the 
House of Commons, brought forward a measure 
extending the right of voting toa £7 standard, 
by which the number of new votes would be 
172,000 in counties, 204,000 in towns, 24,000 of 
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lodger and savings-banks franchise, making a 
total of 400,000 additional voters, one half of 
whom would belong to the working-class and 
one half to what might be termed a new middle 
class. The Liberal party approved and the Con- 
servatives opposed the bill, while between the 
two was an intermediate Laberal party who 
denounced 1t as democratic and dangerous. This 
latter party was compared by Mr. Bright to the 
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desperate and broken men who retired to the 
Cave of Adullam and identified themselves with 
the cause of King David, and thereafter, during 
the session, they were known as the “ Adullam- 
ites,” a name which they retained for two succeed- 
ing years They were powerful enough, however, 
so to diminish the strength of the Liberal party 
as to cause the defeat of the bill, and Mr. Horsman 
(the David of the Cave of Adullam) joined others 
in declaring that the measure was a mere bid for 
power; that 1t was ineffectual, because 1t gave as 
many members to Honiton as to Luverpool, 
Manchester, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Dubhn; 
and that while 1t would settle nothing, 1t would 
unsettle much by bemg based upon the old 
device of government by numbers. Mr. Lowe, 
who was an “ Adullamite,” was also one of its 
most successful opponents; and though it was 
sustamed with remarkable energy, and both Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Gladstone advocated it with 
almost unparalleled eloquence, it was thrown out 
on the second reading after a prolonged earnest 
and frequently violent debate by 318 against 313 
votes, a result which was hailed by both sides of 
the house with loud acclamations. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer then announced that on 
the following Monday, the 31st of April, the 
ministry would state their intentions; and when 
the time arrived, it was intimated to.the house 
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tion in consequence of a division which was not 
sufficient cause for abandoning the attempted 
revision of the representation of the people: the 
only difficulty bemg the redistribution of seats 
which would accompany the plan of reform. 

This method of redistribution was brought 
before the house on the 7th of May, m a bull 
framed for the purpose. The second reading of 
this bill was moved amidst much opposition, and 
it was finally commutted till after the Whitsuntide 
holidays, when the two bills of representation and 
redistribution were consolidated and sent to com- 
mittee, where an amendment was untroduced by 
Sir R. Kuightley that the committee should 
make provision for the better prevention of bribery 
and corruption at elections. This produced fresh 
debate and checked the progress of the bill till 
on a division the amendment was carried by 248 
regainst 238. Still the government expressed 
their determination to proceed, and after another 
adverse motion by Captam Hayter and four 
nights’ debate, this was overcome, and the com- 
bined bills were ready for committal. Fresh 
impediments were brought forward, however, 
so that the chancellor of the exchequer lost pa- 
tience and was wearied out by the persistency of 
his opponents in raising objections. The last of 
these was an inquiry into the basis of value accord- 
ing to which the franchise should be fixed On 
this subject two amendments were moved, one 
for the county and the other for the borough 
franchise, and on the latter Lord Dunkelln 
moved that rating rather than rental should be 
the standard A sharp debate followed, and on 
a division this amendment was carned by 315 
against 304 votes, a result which sealed the fate 
of the bill and of Earl Russell’s administration, 
which felt it useless to proceed agamst such 
determined resistance. 

The Earl of Derby succeeded to the premier- 
ship, but found 1t difficult to construct a ministry, 
as the Conservatives were 1n a considerable min- 
ority. The Adullamites were asked to lend their 
aid, but refused to leave their cave. <A cabinet 
was afterwards formed with Mr. Disraeli as 
chancellor of the exchequer, and as there remained 
only a short period before the end of the session 
no important measures were brought forward, and. 
parhament was prorogued by commission on the 
10th of August. 

The Reform Bull had been defeated, but it was 
known that the subject of wide reform was only 
temporarily deferred, and while the aspect of the 
political horizon betokened a coming struggle, 
there were tokens of gloomy portent m commer- 
cial affairs. In the financial condition of the 
country there was no cause for despondency, for 
the total revenue of the year, notwithstanding 
the decrease in taxation, was £68,785,662 against 
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669,196,478 in 1865, and for this diminution the 
property-tax and stamps were entirely chargeable; 
cur exports also had increased fourteen per 
cent. But the incidents of the Fenian conspiracy 
were still operating mischievously in causing a 
feelmg of insecurity; the ravages of the cattle- 
plague and the consequent dearness of provisions 
continued; and worse still, the mercantile com- 
munity was subjected to disasters following the 
collapse of numerous speculative undertakings, 
many of which were mere financial bubbles. 
After several serious failures of banks and public 
companies the crisis m the city of London seemed 
to culminate in the stoppage of the great discount 
establishment of Overend Gurney, & Co., whose 
responsibilities amounted to the enormous sum of 
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£19,000,000—a calamity which not only ruined 
numbers of wealthy persons but brought thou- 
sands of families to poverty by causing the failure 
of banks and other credit companies. To meet 
these disasters the government gave the Bank of 
England authenty for an additional issue at the 
rate of ten per cent. discount from the llth of 
May to the 17th of August. For a time com- 
mercial eredit and all confidence in monetary 
transactions were shaken; but it is significant 
of the vast resources of Britain that even such 
@ crisis as would in most other countries have 
caused serious and prolonged difficulties, if not 
irretrievable financial ruin, occasioned httle more 
public apprehension than was included in a year 
of anxiety and depression. 
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@|HE meeting of parliament on the 
sam Sth of February, 1867, was agnal- 
m ized by the presence of the queen 
in person, and the expectation of 
the country was gratified by the 
=~, announcement that the great busi- 
Seas die Seausoa would be the introdaction 
of a measure of parliamentary reform. This 
promise was verified, and the debate on the bill 
which was immediately brought forward did not 
terminate until August, when the proposals of 
the government, after undergoing many altera- 
tions and so losing much of their 
character, were passed im both houses and 
became law. Thirteen resolutions were brought 
before parhament by Mr. Disrach on the 11th of 
February and were set down for discusmon on 
the 25th. Four new franchises were proponed: 
the first, which was educational, included persens 
who had taken a univeraty degree, ministers of 
religion, and others; the second related to 
holders in savings-banks, depositors of £30 who 





retained their deposit for one year being entitled 
to the franchise; the third embraced mvestors 
who held as much as £50 mn the pubhe funds; 
and the fourth included persons paying 20s. per 
annum in direct taxation. It was computed that 
under the first provision 10,000 additional voters 
would be given to boroughs, under the second 
35,000, under the third 7000, and under the 
fourth 30,000. A £6 franchise rating propesed for 
beroughs would give an additional 130,000 voters, 
and the extension of all four franchises to the 
counties with a reduction of the tenure from £50 
to £20 would give 82,500 county electors, so that 
the total increase af voters wonld be 400,000. 
A scrutiny into cases of alleged bribery im elec- 
tions, the cancelling of a bribing member's election 
in favour of his opponent should the latter have 
been pure, the disfranchisement of four boroughs 
returning seven members where extensive corrup- 
tion had beem pooved, and the transference of 
the seats to nine towns which had growm into 
importance since 1822, were among the proposi- 
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tions. It was also intended to revise divisions 
#0 as to give fourteen new members for counties 
and fourteen for boroughs, and to assimilate the 
borough and county registration of voters. The 
adoption of the principle of voting papers would 
prevent the necessity of bringing voters from a 
dlistance, while a royal commission for rectifying 
the boundaries of boroughs would be able to set 
promptly to work even before the passing of the 
bill. If the house agreed to these resolutions a 
bill founded upon them would be brought m 
without delay. 

Such were the objections of the opposition to 
bringing in these proposals im place of a definite 
wnll, however, that they had to be withdrawn, 
aainly in consequence of a great meeting of 289 
Liberals members of the House of Commons at 
the residence of Mr. Gladstone, who announced 
that he should bring forward an amendment to 
set aside the resolutions in favour of a satisfactory 
and conclusive bill. Three members of the 
cabinet, unable to agree with their colleagues on 
the subject of the bill, resigned office, but the 
vacant places were promptly filled ; and a simular 
meeting to that of the Liberal members was con- 
vened by Lord Derby, the premier, at his official 
residence. There were 193 members present, to 
whom an amended scheme which the govern- 
ment proposed to bring before the house was 
announced, while forty-three who were absent 
from the meeting expressed their adhesion to the 
ministry. Only one dissentient voice was heard 
at the meeting, and it was evident the contest 
would be long and strenuous between the govern- 
ment and the opposition. 

On the 18th of March the chancellor of the 
exchequer moved for leave to bring in the new 
bill for amending the representation of the people 
in parliament. It was to be founded on the 
principle of associating the franchise with the 
payment of rates. Every householder of two 
years’ standing who paid rates should be admitted 
to vote, by which 237,000 men who lived in houses 
of under £10 rental and paid rates would be 
added to the franchise. There would still be 
485,000 householders not paying their own rates, 
but every facility would be given to compound 
householders to take upon themselves the pay- 
ment of their rates. Persons paying £1 per 
annum in direct taxes would have votes, and if 
they were dwellers in towns would be able to 
¢laim the franchise under both suffrages. There 
would alzo be an education franchise and one for 
depositors in savings-banks and holders of funded 
property to the amount of £50. Above 1,000,000 
votes would, it was said, be added to the borough 
constituencies. In the counties the franchise 
would be fixed at £15 rating. The redistribution 
acheme formerly announced would be retained, 
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one seat being given to the London University, 
fifteen out of the remainmmg thirty seats to the 
counties, and fourteen to the new boroughs. 
The bill was opposed by Mr. Gladstone on account 
of ita obscurity, especially with regard to com- 
pound householders and the borough franchise, 
and after come debate leave was given to bring 
im the bill, the second reading of which was 
moved on the 25th of March. Mr. Gladstone 
urged upon tke government the adoption of a 
franchise for persons lhving in lodgings, the 
abolition of the distinction between different 
classes of rate-payers and the abandonment of 
the taximg franchises and the use of voting- 
papers. These pomts the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer intimated could be considered in com- 
mittee, and he also declared that he would not 
insist on the maintenance of the dual vote which 
had formed a part of the original scheme. The 
bill went into committee, where, after the pro- 
posal of two amendments, which were lost, it was 
postponed during the Easter recess to the 29th 
of Apnl. The extension of the franchise beyond 
the provisions of the bill was earnestly advocated, 
and public meetings were held for the purpose 
of supporting this view. 

On the 2d of May Mr. Ayrton carried an 
amendment that twelve months’ instead of two 
years’ residence should confer the right of voting. 
It was also agreed that the lodger franchise 
should extend to the occupant of unfurnished 
lodgings at £10 a year after a twelve months’ 
residence. After serious discussion on the subject 
of the “compound householder” franchise, Mr. 
Hodgkinson proposed that “ composition” should 
be wholly abolshed, and that no other person 
than the occupier should be rated to parochial 
rates mm respect of premises occupied by him 
within the limits of a parliamentary borough. 
This was accepted by both sides as a means of 
setthng the dispute, and was inserted in the bill. 
The next amendment was one which occasioned 
considerable laughter, although it was introduced 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill with grave earnestness. 
It was a proposal that the right of voting should 
be extended to women. The arguments in its 
favour, seeing that women pay taxes, may hold 
certain public offices, and are not to be classed 
with children, idiots, or lunatics, were strongly 
urged and could not bezatisfactorily answered ; but 
the motion, although well supported, was lost on a 
division by 196 to 73 votes. The copyhold fran- 
chise was reduced from £10, as proposed by the 
bill, to £5, and the county franchise was reduced 
from £15 to £12. The education and other “fancy” 
franchises were relinquished along with the sav- 
ings-bank depositors’, the fundholders’ franchises, 
and thatof persons paying 20s. a year assessed taxes. 
The proposed “dual vote” was also abandoned. 
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So far the franchise portion of the bill was 
settled, and the disfranchisement of corrupt 
boroughs followed. After a careful inguiry by 
the commussion Reigate, Lancaster, and Great 
Yarmouth were deprived of the power to return 
members. A series of amendments were then 
proposed by Mr. Laing for the distribution of 
seatsin proportion to the importanceand the popu- 
lation of the places represented. Every borough 
with 10,000 inhabitants returning two members 
should return only one, by which means thirty- 
eight seats would be recovered, by grouping 
some of the smaller boroughs seven seats would 
be gained, and by disfranchising corrupt boroughs 
already condemned fifty-two seats might be dis- 
tributed elsewhere and especially m Scotland, 
where more ample representation was needed. 
The grouping of smaller boroughs was abandoned 
after some debate, and the amendment was 
carried with that modification. 

The important question of the substitution of 
voting-papers for personal votang at the poll was 
then discussed with no little energy, and was 
decided im favour of the proposition; and the 
subject of “cumulative” voting was afterwards 
brought forward by a proposal that every voter 
should be entitled to a number of votes equal to 
the number of vacant seats, and should be able 
to give all such votes to one candidate, or to dis- 
tribute them among the candidates as he pleased. 
This was, in fact, a plan by which mmorities 
could be represented where there were two or 
more candidates; the proposed clause was not 
passed, however. The bill was then read a third 
time amidst considerable opposition and many 
expressions of doubt 1m consequence of the re- 
markable modifications which 1t had undergone. 

On the 22d of July 1t was presented for dis- 
cussion in the House of Lords, and after being 
strongly 0) posed by Lord Grey and Earl Russell, 
went into committee, where the amount of rental 
conferring the lodger franchise was raised from 
£10 to £15 a year; the copyhold franchise was 
increased from £5 to £10. It was also decided 
that in constituencies returning three members 
the voter should be entitled to poll for two cand:- 
dates only, instead of for all three. Clauses were 
also inserted im the bill with relation to voters 
coming forward to the poll with voting-papers. 
Just as the bill was about to pass it was repre- 
sented that the increase of the amount entitling 
to the lodger franchise would not be accepted by 
the House of Commons, and the clause was there- 
fore restored which gave the franchise to lodgers 
paying £10 annual rental. The measure was 
then passed, though the premier, Earl Derby, 
spoke of it as an experiment and “a leap in the 
dark.” On iis recommittal to the commons the 
bill underwent some alterations. The copyhold 
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and household qualification was restored from 
£10 to £5, and the voting-paper clauses were 
rejected. After some discussion in the lords upon 
this refusal to accept their amendments the bill 
passed on the 15th of August, and the result was 
a change in the representation of the people which 
may be regarded as a political revolution, effected 
under the auspices of a Conservative government, 
after the Liberal party had for years striven in 
vain to obtain even far less extended measures 
of reform. 

It remamed for a similar bill to be passed for 
Scotland, and this was effected, the franchise 
beimg placed on the same bases as in England, 
while the distribution of seats was proposed to 
increase the number from 53 to 60, one of which 
would be given to Edinburgh and St. Andrews 
Universities, and one for those of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen. Three additional members would be 
returned for counties, viz. to Lanarkshire, Ayr- 
shire, and Aberdeenshire, and as in Scotland no 
county had more than one member these three 
counties would be divided. Glasgow was to have 
an additional member; and groups of boroughs 
were to be re-arranged so that every town with 
6000 inhabitants should be a borough, while one 
new group, called the Hamilton group, would be 
created with one member. The bill passed the 
second reading but was postponed, and did not 
effectually pass until the 13th of July, 1868, when 
it was settled on the principles that every man 
of full age and not legally incapacitated who had 
inhabited any house within a borough whether 
as owner or tenant; every lodger who separately 
or as sole tenant occupied a ludging of the rental 
value of £10 or upward, was entitled to vote. In 
the counties any man could vote who personally 
occupied lands and heritages within the county 
of £14 annual value. 

Though on the introduction of the budget the 
financial condition of the country was seen to be 
eminently satisfactory, there were elements in 
the commercial and industrial conditions of the 
nation which caused serious uneasiness. The 
effects of the monetary crisis of 1866 had not yet 
been overcome; there were panics in some of the 
chief railway enterprises, and the harvest was 
considerably below the average, so that the price 
of corn was increased and large quantities of 
breadstuffs had to be imported from abroad. 
This added to the discontent of the poorer and 
working classes, and frequent turbulent demon- 
strations were made, while the influence of the 
trade associations or unions, which had usurped 
unprecedented authority in manufacturing dis- 
tricta, grew to an almost unbearable extent in de- 
manding implicit submission from their members, 
and in prescribing to employers the hours and 
often the methods of labour, and the rate of wages. 
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In Ireland too, where the condition of the 
country had rendered the provision of a reform 
bill impossible, there were still endeavours to 
promote sedition and to maintain the Fenian con- 
spiracy. Unhappily this conspiracy had trans- 
ferred its operations to England. Its members 
had been reinforced by bands of Inshmen from 
the United States army, and some of these were 
concerned in an attempt which was made only a 
few days after government had announced the 
restoration of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. 
A band of Fenians headed by Irishmen who had 
been officers in the American army endeavoured 
to seize the arsenal at Chester, and were only 
defeated by accident, the conspirators themselves 
escaping to Ireland, where they caused a series of 
outbreaks in various places in order to distract 
the attention of the government. These demon- 
strations were suppressed by the constabulary, 
but the Femans then formed a plan for the 
rescue of some of their companions who had been 
arrested at Manchester. To effect this they at- 
tacked the prison-van and shot the police-officer 
who was in charge of it. Their next exploit was 
an attempt to blow up the prison of Clerkenwell 
in London by means of a barrel of gunpowder 
which was exploded in open daylight, causmg 
the death of three or four innocent persons, and 
the serious mjury of about forty men, women, 
and children. Under such conditions an Insh 
parliamentary reform bill was impossible, and 
attention was directed to another Irish question, 
that of the disestablishment of the Episcopal 
Church 1n Ireland. The subject was debated in 
both lords and commons, and resulted m the 
appointment of a royal commission of inquiry 
into the revenues and administration of the Inmsh 
Church. 

The close of the session was marked by warlike 
preparations in consequence of the refusal of the 
King of Abyssinia to release the English captives. 
It was deemed impossible to permit a sovereign 
of a barbarous tribe to defy the English govern- 
ment after repeated requests and negotiations 
Though the strength of the enemy from a military 
point of view was insignificant, the maccessibility 
of the country and the difficulty of reachmg 
Theodore himself had prevented active measures 
being taken earlier, though the prisoners had been 
for some years in confinement; but after the pro- 
rogation of parliament in August, members were 
summoned to meet on the 19th of November in 
order to authorize an expedition for setting free 
the captives, some of whom had been specially 
accredited to the King of Abyssinia by the queen’s 
government. <A voteof £4,000,000 was passed, and 
the invading force was to proceed from Bombay. 
It consisted of an Anglo-Indian army under the 
command of Sir Robert Napier, whose scientific 
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skill and experience as well as his great military 
reputation well qualified him for the task. The 
troops were well provided in the commussariat, 
medical, and transport departments, and special 
arrangements were made for the probable diffi- 
culties of a campaign in a comparatively unknown 
and savage country. The army consisted of only 
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12,000 men, and though there was no doubt ot 
its success there was some fear that, driven to 
desperation, Theodore might murder the prisoners 
before the arrival of the invading force. Theodore 
was himself a successful warrnor, and by his 
military talents had subjugated several of the 
provinces adjacent to that of hisown tnibe. His 
ambition was to restore the kingdom of Ethiopia 
under his own rule, for he claimed to be 
descended from the royal race of whom Candace 
and the Queen of Sheba were the supposed 
representatives. He had already assumed the 
title of “King of kings of Ethiopia.” But the 
enterprise was beyond his strength, especially 
as a large portion of the territory which he 
coveted was held by the Turks, who could not be 
dislodged. It was agaist these that he hoped 
to obtain aid from Brita, and his arrogance in 
the demand led to his subsequent overthrow, as it 
had led to his barbarous treatment of the Euro- 
pean representatives, consisting of sixty men, 
women, and children. 

The British force left Bombay on the 21st of 
December, and early in the following month 
arrived at Zoulla, a small village on the bleak 
and inhospitable coast between Annesly Bay and 
the Abyssinian Mountains. It had been ascer- 
tained that this was the best point for disembark- 
ing and for the base of subsequent military 
operations, a reconnoitring party having been de- 
spatched from Bombay in the previous September. 
This advanced party had found Zoulla to be the 
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only place in which a supply of water could be 
obtained, and they at once set about constructing 
@ pier on the slopmg beach with iron girders 
and stout tamber which had been sent on by 
steamers for the purpose, the stones used 1n 
the construction having to be obtamed from 
Massowah and the neighbouring ports. Sea- 
walls were thus constructed of stones and fascines 
tall the pier extended 900 feet mto the sea, with 
a depth of 5 feet for our vessels at low water. 
A road 50 feet wide was cleared through the 
jungle from the pier to the campmg ground, 
a distance of 1} mile. The old village wells 
were cleared out, and twenty new ones con- 
structed, and a water-shoot 480 feet long was 
raised on trestles above the sea, for conveyimg 
distilled or condensed sea-water from the con- 
densing apparatus on board the Satellite By 
the time that the Anglo-Indian army armved 
another pule pier had been commenced, and sheds 
had been constructed for the commussariat and 
other purposes. A complete military town, with 
comfortable quarters for the troops, had been 
established 1m a barren district which previously 
would not have afforded shelter or sustenance for 
a single company. In place of a barren beach, 
and a comparatively unvisited creek, there was 
a harbour full of ships, a strand occupied by 
the various materials of war, and a crowd of men 
of almost every language and country. Depots 
and stores of all kinds, steam-engines, tramways, 
guns. ammunition, forage, and various scientific 
appliances were to be seen there, and even the 
administration of the law was provided for m 
a building devoted to the purpose of a court of 
Jastice. The whole scene was a tnumph of 
modern energy and engineering skill. Horses, 
ponies, mules, and even elephants had been 
taken there for the transport service, and for the 
conveyance of heavy ordnance. The natives 
were astonished at these evidences of the enter- 
prise and power of the invaders, whom they re- 
garded as irresistible. Theodore had encamped 
on the line of Magdala, the fortress to which he 
had retired after unsucceasfully endeavouring to 
prevent the rebellion of the inhabitants of the 
surrounding country. A long distance, however, 
had to be traversed to reach him, and the route 
lay through provinces the neutrality of which 
was by no means assured. To keep up communi- 
cation with the magazines at Zoulla was there- 
fore essential, since the natives might refuse, or 
might be unable to provide, food and water in a 
country where there was scarcely sufficient sus- 
tenance for the scanty population. Fortunately 
a friendly relation had been maintained with the 
native chiefs and with the Turkish rulers of the 
Abyssinian seaboard. Kassa, the prince of Tigre, 
the province along which the line of march was 
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to be taken, visited the British camp in semi- 
barbarous state on the 25th of February, 1868, 
and after having been féted and propitiated, 
pledged himself to become an ally, and soon 
afterwards the troops set out and reached the 
rough and ternble causeway of the Koomaylee 
Pass, the rocky barriers and dark defiles of which 
reached almost to Senafeh. The journey was 
frequently hindered by attacks made by the wild 
border tribes upon the muleteers and camp- 
followers This predatory warfare lasted till the 
forces reached Attegrath, and pushed on to Wa- 
dalah, where 1t was rumoured that Theodore had 
encamped. He was not there, however, when the 
troops reached the place on the 19th of March: 
he had already occupied the heights of Fahla at 
the head of the Arogee Pass; and after having 
made a toilsome ascent to a treeless plateau 
which stands 10,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, the three bngades forming the first division 
of the field force, and consisting of 4000 men, were 
concentrated mto one line, and the march was 
directed to Magdala. 

Theodore was already in a desperate condition, 
half maddened by frequent indulgence in ardent 
spirits, and rendered so ferocious that he was. 
constantly venting his fury on victims who were 
ordered for execution, and amongst whom the 
European prisoners were sometimes ordered to. 
his presence, as though to hear their own sen- 
tence. His great trust was m several large guns 
which he had ordered to be cast, and he continued 
to entertain a belief that they might be effectual 
to repel an attack on the fortress. Meanwhile 
no attempt was made either to negotiate or to 
threaten, since one course might lead him to expect 
that the past would be condoned, while the other 
might so enrage him as to cause the 1mmeduiate 
massacre of the prisoners. On the 3d of April, 
however, Sir Robert Napier wrote to him to 
declare that by the command of the queen the 
British force was approaching Magdala, to recover 
from his hands the envoy Rassam, Consul 
Cameron, Dr. Blane, Lieutenant Prdeaux, and 
the other European prisoners, and demanding 
that they should be sent to the Enghsh camp as 
soon as it was near enough for them to go in 
safety. The king was furious, and made no 
reply, whereupon Sir Robert, after issuing an 
address to the Mohammedan people of the neigh- 
bourhood, who were at war with Theodore, 
explaining the purpose of his expedition, pre- 
pared to attack the stronghold. A reward was 
offered for the capture of the king, and the 
chiefs were directed to close every avenue by 
which he might escape. On the 9th of April the 
British force reached the formidable mountain 
pass which alone separated them from Magdala. 
Four thousand feet beneath, the Basilho river 
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rolled its waters to the Nile, and the tremendous 
gorge consisted of vast masses of rock and of 
broken mountains, forming a chaotic and impene- 
trable barrier. Across this, however, Theodore 
himself had formerly had a road constructed—a 
mere gray thread amidst the rugged cliffs down 
which 1t led. Twelve miles beyond was Magdala, 
nearly concealed by gigantic mountains, an appar- 
ently impregnable fortress, which might have been 
defended even by skilful barbanans, and to mvest 
which would have required an army of 50,000 men, 
instead of the 4000 which formed the British force. 
It was hoped that Theodore would offer battle, 
and the troops descended the steep, and after 
fording the river began to climb the preciprtous 
ageent of the table-land. The firing of a cannon 
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from the rampart of the mountain was a signal 
that Theodore meant fighting, and was hailed 
with a cheer from our men. About 5000 Abys 
Sinians rushed down towards the ravine where 
our artillery was passing, probably mistaking the 
transport for one of treasure or stores, but the 
steel battery and rocket tubes were speedily 
removed from the backs of the mules and brought 
into action. The enemy was astonished at the 


havoc made by the terrible discharge, and fied. 
Agam and again they re-formed and returned, 
but the conflict was hopeless; and while our loss 
was 1 man killed and 20 wounded, 349 of the 
enemy lay on the field, and 30 of ther wounded 
were carried to our field hospital, where, to their 
astonishment, they were carefully tended. 
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MacpaAta, from below Islamgie. 
From a sketch by Major H. A Leveson (the Old Shekarry), engraved in the Eitustrated London News. 


Theodore, watching the battle from the heighta, 
was amazed He had drunk deeply on the pre- 
vious day, had ordered a general execution of 
many of his people, and had killed some with his 
own hand, after whnch, however, he seems to 
have suffered remorse, for he was heard praying 
that his sin might be forgiven. All night he was 
in consternation, and sent for the Europeans to 
ask how the threatened calamity might be averted. 
They advised him to send a deputation to the 
Bntish camp, and accordingly Lieutenant Prid- 
eaux, with two other captives and an Abyssimian 
chief, the son-in-law of Theodore, arrived before 
daybreak at Sir Robert Namer’s head-quarters. 
But they were charged with no specific message, 
and no reply could be grven except a promuse 
that if Theodore delivered up the captives in 


person and made due submission he and all his 
family should have honourable treatment and 
protection. This written declaration was received 
by the king with mdignation. He refused to 
surrender, and in a wild and almost mcompre- 
hensible letter, neither mgned nor sealed, com- 
mitted his subjects to the care of the mvading 
force. He had, it seemed, determined to die, 
and on the departure of the second mission, con- 
sisting of Lieutenant Prideaux and Mr. Flad, 
lay down, covered himself with his cotton sheets, 
and remained for an hour without moving. On 
rising from the ground he drew a pistol from 
his girdle, placed the muzzle to his mouth, and 
pulled the trigger. The weapon did not go off, 
but an attendant struck it amde, and in the act xt 
exploded and the bullet after slightly grazing his 
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temple buried itself in the ground. Regarding 
this as a token that he was to show mercy, he 
immediately ordered that the European captives 
should be conveyed to the British camp, and Mr 
Flad and Lieutenant Prideaux, who were return- 
ing disconsolately, were gladdened by the aight 
of their hberated companions on their way to the 
general’s tent. Thus one great object of the 
expedition was achieved, but the submission or 
punishment of the tyrant remained to be secured. 
He had withdrawn himself to the fortress of 
Magdala, and 1t was necessary to make an advance 
upon this last stronghold, but before daybreak 
the king had attempted an escape with the best 
part of his forces by way of the Kafirbar Gate. 
The sight of the Galla tmbe, who had been 
appointed by Sir Robert Napier to watch the 
outlets and who occupied the neighbouring hull 
tops, convinced him that this was impossible, 
and finding that only death or submission re- 
mained he ordered such of his soldiers as were 
unwilling to share his fate to leave him and seek 
their own safety; he sallied forth in face of the 
advancing troops, and, brandishing his spear, 
appeared to be challenging the commander of 
the Britash to single combat. The rifle shots 
that began to ring out caused him to retreat, 
and he again retired with his body-guard to the 
citadel. The British cannonade on the gate was 
then stopped, a storming party advanced up the 
mountain with little resistance, and passing the 
outer and inner gates went towards the royal 
house. There they found only dead and wounded 
warriors who had remained faithful to their 
sovereign to the last, and on the highest part of 
the path lay the body of Theodore himself, who 
had fallen by his own hand. The inhabitants of 
Magdala were dismissed in safety, and the place 
itself, which was little more than a collection of 
huts, was burned tothe ground. The king’s only 
son, a child, to leave whom would have been to 
consign him to death, was taken by Sir Robert 
Napier to be brought to England and placed 
under the protection of our sovereign. Thus 
ended a campaign which was successful in obtain- 
ing the release of the prisoners, and was instru- 
mental in vindicating the far-reaching influence 
of Britain, and in leaving the country where it 
had been prosecuted in a better condition than 
it had previously enjoyed for many years. Not 
a single mile of territory was claimed, not a single 
seaport was retained by Britain, so that it could 
not be regarded as a war of aggression. Sir 
Robert Napier was, on his return, raised to the 
peerage under the title of Lord Napier of Mag- 
dala. 

During the time in which the Abyssinian 
war was proceeding, parliament was engaged in 
the settlement of several interesting questions. 
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Indeed, on the Ist of January, 1868, some new 
acts of parliament of great influence had come 
into operation, such as the act for improving 
the proceedings in county courts; the vaccina- 
tion act; the act for regulating labour and ex- 
tending the factories acts by prohibiting the em- 
ployment of children of less than eight years old, 
or for more than six hours and a half in any one 
day, and limiting the hours of work of women 
and young persons. The agricultural gang act 
also prohibited the employment of children of 
less than eight years old in agricultural labours, 
provided that gang-masters and mistresses should 
be lcensed, and ordered the separation of the 
sexes in field work. A new merchant shipping 
act to amend that of 1854, improved the condi- 
tion and provisions for the comfort of merchant 
seamen, and appointed medical inspectors at sea- 
ports and other places to see that lemon juice 
and other necessaries were provided on board all 
long-voyage vessels going outwards. 

Fenianism was still threatening, and outrages 
were committed in various places in the early 
part of the year; nor was the national outlook 
altogether clear from a financial point of view. 
Trade continued to be depressed, and some im- 
portant industries were suffering from the oper- 
ations of the workmen’s unions, and protracted 
strikes for higher wages and shorter hours of 
work. The great ship-building yards at the east 
end of London were silent, and it soon became 
evident that the larger part of that important 
industry would leave the Thames and be trans- 
ferred to the Tyne and the Clyde. The worst 
feature of the trades-unions was that in some 
places, and notably in Sheffield, the upholders of 
the strikes committed some serious and cowardly 
outrages against workmen who refused to join 
or to be bound by the societies. At the beginning 
of the session of 1868 it was understodd that the 
continued ill health of Lord Derby would neces- 
sitate his retirement, and on the 25th of February 
Lord Stanley announced that the noble earl had 
resigned the premiership, and that, by her 
mayesty’s commands the chancellor of the exche- 
quer was engaged in forming a new ministry. 
Thus Mr. Disraeli became prime-minister, and 
Mr. G. W. Hunt was appointed to be chancellor 
of the exchequer. 

The great debate of the session was that on the 
disendowment and disestablishment of the Epis- 
copal Church in Ireland, proposed by Mr. Glad- 
stone, upon which, after prolonged discussion, the 
house went into committee on the 3d of April. 
To the first resolution, that the church in Ireland 
should cease to exist as an establishment, there 
was much opposition by the government, but on 
a division it was carried by a majority of 65. In 
consequence of this defeat the premier announced 
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that having consulted the queen, the government 
would not retire from office, but that a dissolution 
of parliament and’ an appeal to the new consti- 
tuencies would take place as soon as the claims of 
public business would permit. The resolution 
to petition her majesty to place at the disposal 
of parliament her interest mn the temporalities of 
the ecclemastical dignities m Ireland was after- 
wards passed, and was immediately complied with 
by her majesty. The complete bill was presented 
to the house by Mr. Gladstone, and read for the 
first time on the 14th of May. It was read a 
second time on the 22d of May, and went into 
committee on the 5th of June. By the end of 
June some other measures, such as the bill for the 
protection of the property of married women, and 
the bill forfacilitating registration, wereadvanced, 
the former being referred to a select committee. 
A reform bill for Ireland had been brought in 
and was speedily passed through committee, the 
borough franchise bemg fixed at £4, and a con- 
siderable distribution of seats having been decided 
on. 

The financial statement of the past year had 
shown a deficiency of £51,000 as compared with 
the previous estimates. The total expenditure, in- 
cluding an excess of £2,000,000 for the Abyssinian 
expedition, had been £71,236,242, and the total 
deficit was £1,636,000. Theestimated expenditure 
for 1868 was £70,428,000. Both the army and 
navy estimates had been increased, but the civil 
service charges had been diminished to a larger 
extent. The estimated income was £71,350,000, 
leaving £922,000 surplus, which it was announced, 
however, was included 1n arrear of collection of 
income-tax, which it was agreed to raise to 6d. on 
the pound, the government at the same time 
having power to issue exchequer bonds for one 
year to the amount of £1,000,000 sterhng. 

One of the most important measures of the 
session was that of Mr. Gladstone for abolishing 
compulsory church-rates, which after contunued 
discussion passed through committee in both 
houses. The visit of the Prince of Wales to 
Ireland, where he was received with remarkable 
enthusiasm, and the announcement of the safe 
recovery of the Princess Alexandra after the birth 
of a daughter, were topics of unusual interest. 
The Duke of Edinburgh (Prince Alfred) made 
a voyage during the year to visit the Australian 
colonies, and great public excitement was caused 
by an attempt to assassinate him by a man named 
O'Farrell, an alleged Fenian, who discharged a 
pistol behind his royal highness as he was paying 
a visit to a picnic at Clontarf in New South 
Wales, only a short distance from Sydney. The 
bullet wounded him in the back, traversing his 
side; the man was seized only after having wounded 
another person. The laying of the foundation- 
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stone of the new Saint Thomas’ Hospital at 
Lambeth by her majesty was regarded as an 
auspicious event, since it once more brought the 
queen from the seclusion of the royal palace and 
gave an opportunity for an expression of loyalty 
on the part of the people of London. 

On the 31st of July parhament was prorogued, 
and preparations were made for the elections in 
conformity with the Reform Bill which had passed 
in the previous session. The contest lasted the 
whole of the autumn, and long before the com- 
mencement of the election 1t became certain that 
the government would be defeated by a large 
majority. The new borough electors for the 
most part voted with the Liberal party, and though 
the balance was 1n some degree restored by the 
county votes the advantage remained. It was 
remarkable, however, that candidates belonging 
to the working-class, oraffecting specially to belong 
to it, were uniformly unsuccessful, and that all the 
divisions of Lancashire returned Conservative 
members, notwithstanding the canvass of Mr. 
Gladstone in the south-west, and of the heir of 
the great family of Cavendish in the north. The 
Liberal majority was so pronounced that Mr. 
Gladstone was requested to form a ministry, and 
after a preliminary meeting in December parlia- 
ment assembled on the 16th of February, 1869, 
the royal speech being read by the lord-chan- 
cellor, and announcing that the relations of Eng- 
land with all foreign powers were friendly, that 
the differences between Turkey and Greece had 
been adjusted, and that negotaations had been 
opened with America for the settlement of 
questions affecting the interests and international 
relations of the two countries. This referred to 
the signing of an agreement for a commission to 
settle the Alabama claims. The disturbances in 
New Zealand, which continued to be a source of 
trouble, were also mentioned in terms of regret. 

The first important motion was by Mr. Forster, 
who asked leave to bring in a bill to amend the 
laws relating to endowed schools and otherwise 
to provide for the advancement of education. 
The bill was to be chiefly founded on the recom- 
mendations of the commussioners whose report had 
been presented, 1t was to last for five years, and 
would include means of giving certificates of 
competency to schoolmasters, the formation of an 
educational council, and exhibitions m schools. 
Leave was granted to bring in the bill. The 
Irish Church Bull was of course the great measure 
of the session, and Mr. Gladstone unfolded its pro- 
visions on the Ist of March. The ecclesiastical 
commission was to be wound up and a new com- 
mission appointed for ten years, in which the pro- 
perty of the Irish Church, subject to life interests, 
would be vested from the time of the passing of the 
bill. Technically and legally there would be 
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immediate disendowment, but disestablishment 
‘would be postponed to the lst of January, 1871, 
when all union between the Churches of England 
and Ireland would be dissolved, all ecclesiastical 
corporations would be abolished, the ecclesiastical 
courts would cease, and the ecclemastical laws 
would be no longer binding except as voluntary 
contracts between clergy and laity tall they were 
altered by the governing body of the disestablished 
church. The bill, afterlong and earnest discussion, 
passed into committee on the 23d of March by 368 
against 250 votes. 

Mr. Robert Lowe as chancellor of the exchequer 
made his financial statement on the 3d of April. 
The total revenue of the previous year had been 
£72,592,000, while the estimated revenue of the 
present year was £72,855,000, and the expenditure, 
exclusive of the Abyssinian war, £68,223,000, so 
that but for the latter there would be a surplus 
of £4,632,000. But the expenses of the war were 
£9,000,000, of which £5,000,000 had already been 
raised by taxation and borrowing. Mr. Lowe 
proposed to levy some tax in order to obtain a 
surplus. He recommended that the mode of col- 

assessed taxes should be altered and that 
they should be collected once instead of twice a 
year, and that the mcome-tax on house property 
should be collected once a year only, and that 
the change should commence in April, 1870. The 
income-tax should be collected once a year, the 
whole year’s tax being taken at once, so that by 
these changes and the collection being made in 
January £3,250,000 would come into the hands 
of government. He proposed that the mcome- 
tax, which had been increased for the Abyssinian 
war, should be reduced one penny; there would 
also be a reduction of the shillmg duty on corn, 
and the duty on maize would be made merely 
nominal. A total abolition of the fire insurance 
duties, a reduction of duties on hackney-carriages, 
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armorial bearings, carriages, post-chases, and 


Fadia aetcants wore ales lickaied'iis tha sonscaal- 
cal scheme. 

On the 3lst of May the Irish Church Bull was 
read a third time and passed with a majority of 
114 for the mmusiry after some amendments in 
committee. In the House of Lords, however, 
the amendments and additions were numerous, 
and some of them so important that when the bill 
passed its third reading and went back to the 
House of Commons they occamoned a fresh debate. 
Mr. Gladstone strenuously opposed them; many 
of the most serious were refused, and there was 
thought to be some danger of the two houses 
coming into collision. Finally the bill was sent 
up to the lords, where 1t was re-amended, and was 
afterwards accepted by Mr. Gladstone and passed 
in the House of Commons on the 23d of July. 
This was m fact the great achievement of a 
session which ended on the 11th of August, and 
during which a number of small bills facilitatmg 
legislation and conducive to the social and poh- 
tical welfare of the people were made law, some 
larger interests bemg committed to future legis- 
lation. 

The opening of the Suez Canal, the concession 
of parlamentary government m France, the 
meeting of a general council of the Romish Chureh 
in the Vatican for the first tame durmg three 
centuries, and the suspicions that a rupture be- 
tween France and Prussia was impending, or 
might at any moment be expected, were among 
the topics of the year. Unhappily there had 
been little revival of healthy trade in England, 
and we werestillsuffering from the financial shocks 
of 1866. The cotton-muills being on short time, 
a large mdustry was affected, and the operation 
of trades-unions and stmkes added to the causes 
which threw a shadow over the commercial pro- 
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esi N the Ist of January, 1870, m- 

Ae! prisonment for debt may be said 
to have been abolished, for on 
that date the act which was passed 
in the previous session came mto 

“we eo") effect, providing that no person 
should be arrested or umprisoned for default in 
payment of a sum of money except in the case 
of debts for penalties, default by trustees, defaults 
by attorneys or solicitors under orders of a court 
to make payments, default of payment of sums 
ordered to be paid by a court of bankruptcy, and 
default of payment under orders of the act itself. 
Ordinary debtors of sums not amounting to £50 
might be imprisoned by order of a judge under a 
judgment summons for omitting or refusing to 
pay either the whole debt or the instalments 
ordered by the judge to be paid, but only after 
examination of the defendant in court, and on 
the creditor showing to the satisfaction of the 
judge that he had the means of payment. On 
New Year’s Eve sixty-three debtors left White- 
cross Street prison m London, and thirty-one 
remained only till they could arrange how to 
accept their newly-acqured freedom. Only forty- 
one prisoners remaimed in custody under com- 
mitments from county courts which came under 
the regulations of the new act. One poor fellow 
who was released had actually been in custody 
twenty-seven years under an order from the 
Court of Admiralty. 

A. bill proposed by Mr. Gladstone for improv- 
ing the tenure of land in Ireland was brought 
before the house at the beginning of the session. 
It was to give facilities to tenants for purchasing 
cultivated lands; to assist owners of waste lands 
to prepare them for occupation, and to allow com- 
pensations to tenanta for suitable improvements. 
Leases were to be for a period not exceeding 
thirty-one years, and for other tenancies notices 
to quit should be dated twelve months from the 
last gala day. All occupiers under £4 were to 
be relieved from payment of the county cess, and 
im other cases the amount would be divided 
between the owner and the occupier. The bill 





passed the second reading by a great majority, 
and after going through committee, where 1t was 
subject to some amendments, especially by the 
assimilation of the Ulster customs to the proposed 
legislative changes, 1t was read a third time on 
the 30th of May, and after passing, with a few 
alterations, in the House of Lords, became law 
before the end of a session which was notable for 
the introduction of great and important measures. 

The two most prominent of these, both of 
which had to be deferred to the following year, 
were the National Education Bill and the measure 
for amending the law relating to procedure at 
parliamentary elections, by which the ballot was. 
adopted and the probabilities of corrupt practices 
at elections were mmeasurably diminished It was 
only two years since the Conservative government 
had made that “leap in the dark” by which the 
lower strata of society had received the franchise; 
and now the Marquis of Hartington, the eldest 
son and heir of the great Whig Duke of Devon- 
shire, proposed to the house a measure for which 
Mr. Berkeley had long contended m vain. On 
the 9th of May his lordship brought forward the 
bull, which m one respect differed widely from 
the report of the committee upon which 1t was 
founded, since 1t was intended to supersede the 
former nomination of candidates by instituting a 
kind of private nomination before the returning 
officer. Electzon expenses were stall to be borne 
by candidates themselves, and the adoption 
of the ballot would, it was contended, secure the 
purity, the tranquillity, and above all the free- 
dom of elections. For a time there might neces- 
sarily be a sacrifice of that open voting which was. 
so much valued by many persons, but that was 
@ disadvantage which might not contmue. The 
poll would be taken by means of tickets, to be 
given to electors mm the presence of the agents of 
the candidates, each ticket bearing upon its back 
a number similar to that upon the face of a 
counterfoil, upon which would be inscribed, at the 
tame of voting, the number upon the register of 
the elector to whom the ticket had been delivered. 
As soon as the poll closed, these counterfoils 
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would be transmitted by the poll clerks direct 
to the crown office, and the tickets themselves 
would, after being counted, be forwarded by the 
returning officer to the same office, in order that, 
in case of a petition, the validity of any vote might 
be tested. There were other provisions to guard 
against corrupt practices, among which the most 
important was that forbidding any apartment in 
a public-house to be used as a commiuttee-room, 
and another declaring any expenditure beyond 
that returned to the election officer to be illegal, 
and therefore vitiatory to the seat. Such were 
the main provisions of a measure the completion 
of which was deferred till the following session. 

As early as the 17th of February Mr. Forster 
moved for leave to bring in a bill to secure the in- 
struction of children by providing schools in every 
district in England where the present means 
were insufficient, and by making education com- 
pulsory. If the educational facilities were effi- 
cient, and included a due amount of primary secu- 
lar instruction, irrespective of the kind of religious 
education to which no parent could reasonably 
object, that district would be left alone so long as 
it continued to be effectually supplied with edu- 
cational facilities, but efficiency would be measured 
by the standard which parlament might from 
time to time set up. Theschool inspection would 
be no longer voluntary, and every school would 
be obliged to submit to inspection without any 
denominational conditions, while a conscience 
clause would be attached to every school as the 
condition of any government grant. Voluntary 
local efforts had failed to provide any adequate 
system for education, and 1t was necessary that 
local taxation under local management should be 
supplemented by a government grant, but with 
central supervision. School fees would not be 
given up, but the poorest classes of parents would 
be assi while in some cases their children 
would receive free education. The rate for the 
support of the schools would be a local one, levied 
with the poor-rate. Power would be given to 
the school boards in the various districts to frame 
by-laws to compel the attendance of children 
within certain hours unless some reasonable cause 
for their absence could be alleged; these by-laws 
to be approved by the central authority and laid 
before parliament. 

These were the outlines of a measure with the 
complete organization of which we have since 
become familiar; but it was not passed without 
serious opposition on the part of the upholders 
of denominational religious teaching on the one 
hand and of the advocates of merely secular 
instruction on the other. The questions on which 
the hardest battles of the bill were fought, and 
have since been renewed, were those relating to 
the kind of religious instruction, or the entire 
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absence of such instruction, in schools established 
by the boards and supported by the state. The 
conflict, however, was maintained chiefly by the 
excited partisans of each side, and ver'y little 
practical difficulty actually arose because of objec- 
tions made by parents to the simple teaching and 
unsectarian explanation of Scripture. Indeed, it 
may be declared that the popular desire was m 
favour of such sumple religious teaching, founded 
on the Bible, as would alone be suitable for 
children in elementary schools, Another clause 
of the bill which provoked considerable opposition. 
was one pro that members of the school 
boards should be elected by ballot. This was 
regarded as a step in advance, in view of the 
large impending measure of vote by ballot, and 
in the House of Lords an amendment was passed. 
that provincial boards should be elected in the 
same way as boards of guardians. After long 
and strenuous discussion in committee, however, 
the chief provisions of the National Education 
Act were accepted in the early part of August. 
By that time not England only, but all Europe 
had been stirred by the intelligence that war had 
been declared between France and Prussia, whose 
international relations had for some time been 
threatened with sudden interruption. It needed 
but a spark to light the train, and this was sup- 
plied by the demand by France of a guarantee 
from the King of Prussia that the Prince Leopold 
of Hohenzollern should not resume his candida- 
ture for the vacant throne of Spain, which had 
been offered him by General Prim after the ab- 
dication of Isabella. The King of Prussia had 
declared that he had dissuaded Prince Leopold 
from accepting it, but objected to comply with 
the demand of the French ambassador, whom he 
afterwards refused to receive, declining to make 
any further communications to him. This was 
the ostensible reason for the hostile attitude 
assumed by France, though it was afterwards 
declared that a war party there had long been 
stimulating the emperor to prepare for a conflict 
with Prussia, and for the reclamation of those 
portions of the frontier which had been lost and 
were still claimed by the French. The result of 
the declaration of war was to expedite the cher- 
ished plan of the King of Prussia and his mini- 
ster, Count Bismarck, by whom it was desired 
that the former should be the emperor of United 
Germany. The smaller states gave their adhesion 
to Prussia in prosecuting the war, and the conflict 
became the absorbing topic for the whole of the 
latter six months of the year. By the end of 
September Napoleon ITI. was a prisoner, a series 
of defeata had been sustained by the French, who 
were ill prepared for the conflict, and the German 
armies were advancing towards Paris, which was 
already in a state of revolution, The Empreas 
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of the French and the youthful Prince Imperial 
had escaped to England, and had taken up their 
abode at Chiselhurst, where the Emperor, who 
was dethroned and exiled, joined them after the 
termination of the war in 1871, when he was 
released from his short captivity at Wilhelmshoe 
Before the end of 1870 Paris was in a state of 
siege. In January, 1871, an armistice was con- 
cluded; the capitulation followed, and a heavy 
indemnity had to be guaranteed to Germany 
before the victorious army retired, leaving the 
French capital to the disorders of the Commun- 
ists and other insurgents before a regular repub- 
lican government could be established England 
had preserved a strict neutrality, and compara- 
tively httle change was made in the defences 
of the country, though a vote was passed by 
which the army and navy estimates were supple- 
mented. 

By the end of the year the election of school 
boards had been completed with one or two excep- 
tions, and the work of national education had com- 
menced. The budget of 1869-70 had shown a 
larger revenue than had ever before been raised, 
viz. £75,434,000, while the expenditure was 
£67,564,000. The relative revenue and expen- 
diture of the year 1870-71 were calculated at 
£71,450,000 and £67,113,000 respectively, and 
out of the surplus, remission of several small 
duties and a reduction of a penny on the income- 
tax were effected. The budget of 1871 exhibited 
a very different aspect, and 1t was believed that 
but for the rare sagacity of Mr. Gladstone and 
the assistance that he gave to Mr. Lowe, the 
chancellor of the exchequer, the government 
would have been defeated by the rejection of 
the financial scheme. There was an estimated 
excess of £2,713,000 of expenditure over revenue, 
and the sum of £600,000 taken in the previous 
year for the abolition of purchase in the army 
would probably be doubled in the current year. 
The chancellor of the exchequer remarked that 
the deficiency could be met by the abolition of 
exemptions of the taxes on horses used in agri- 
culture, on licenses mn Ireland, on charitable and 
collegiate funds, and on dividends belonging to 
foreigners abroad. This would give above 
£2,000,000, but he only pointed this out and 
did not propose it as a substantive resolution. 
He proposed to raise the revenue by changing 
the incidence of the probate, legacy, and succes- 
sion duties, and by charging all personal pro- 
perty liable as intestate, with a duty of two per 
cent. The distanctions would be abolished be- 
tween legacy and probate duty, in cases where 
Englishmen dying in France had property in 
England, or where Englishmen held property 
in France, and it was proposed to make 
both descriptions of property liable to probate 
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as well as to legacy duty. The succession duties 
were also to be increased, since they had failed 
to yield the sum at which they had been estimated 
when the existing scale was fixed. He calculated 
that these sources would yield £1 200,000. Part 
of the remaming amount was to be raised by a 
tax on lucifer matches, wax-lghts, and fusees; 
every box of 100 matches was to bear a halfpenny 
stamp, and every box of 100 wax-lghts or fusees 
@ penny stamp. This would produce £550,000, 
but as the legacy and succession duties would 
during the year produce only £300,000, the re- 
maining £1,950,000 must be raised by increased 
income-tax, which he proposed to charge by a 
system of per centage. At present the tax was 
fourpence in the pound, which at a percentage 
was £1, 13s. 4d. in the £100. If he added to 
this 10s. 8d. so as to make the percentage £2, 4s., 
1t would give him £2,800,000. 

This was the scheme which was received with 
some astonishment and no hittle ridicule, but 
after discussion, the resolution relating to the tax 
on matches was passed, though few people be- 
heved that 1t would be finally adopted. The 
public opposition to this tax grew so formidable 
that 1t was the general topic of conversation, and 
the comic journals made great capital of 1t, while 
to add to its unpopularity a large body of poor 
persons representing the match-dealers of the 
metropolis went up to the House of Commons 
with a petition, which, however, the law did not 
permit them to present in person. Unfortunately 
the steps taken to prevent what would probably 
have been only a harmless and orderly demon- 
stration, was converted by the opposition of the 
police into a painful exhibition of repression 
which might have had a tragical ending. The 
procession was to march from the east end of 
London to Westmunster, and during the morning 
men bearing placards inscribed with protestations 
against the obnoxious tax paraded the Strand. 
Similar placards were carried by the persons 
forming the procession, or were borne on poles 
or affixed to the “tailboards” of carts and vans 
filled with remonstrants. The cortege was formed 
somewhere near Bow, and two bands of music 
accompanied it westward. “Why should we be 
ruined to provide compensation for the officers of 
the army?” was the question on one of the great 
posters; while others contaimed verses and sen- 
tences reflecting on the government and especially 
on Mr. Lowe. The procession numbered several 
thousands, the majority being girls between thir- 
teen and twenty years old. About half a mile 
from the principal starting-pomt a strong force 
of police was stationed. A panic seized the 
women and children, and many thousands of 
spectators seemed to be disgusted by the inter- 
position of the police who barred the advance. 
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‘The bands of music and the procession were dis- 
organized; hoots and shouts were raised, flag- 
poles were smashed, women shrieked, and a 
general uproar ensued during which a few stones 
were thrown. The body of matchmakers was 
too large to be actually stayed. By the 
time they reached Whitechapel the demonstra- 
tionista had increased to about 10,000, and they 
were more seriously resisted by the police, but 
the greater number passed on towards the Thames 
Embankment in straggling order. Here the 
police formed a large compact body and placed 
themselves so that a collision was imevitable. 
Placard boards were smashed, the remaining 
banner-poles were shivered into splinters, and 
there was general hustling, while several blows, 
some of a serious kind, were exchanged on each 
side, and a few stones were thrown. Many of 
the people who were thus impeded escaped in 
rage and terror to Parliament Street, where more 
police were stationed, but 3000 of them contrived 
to enter Palace Yard and a large number gained 
access to Westminster Hall, where the constables 
m charge had not expected them. They were 
‘quickly ejected, however, and without any parti- 
cular violence. The telegraph wires were set to 
work to summon fresh bodies of constables. The 
hunted matchmakers lingered about wherever 
they were allowed to stand, hooting the police, 
hissing the sheriffs’ carriages as they passed along 
the embankment, and generally giving expres- 
sion to their exasperated feelings. The demon- 
stration was at an end, but the proposed tax had 
placed the government m a position that had at 
first been ludicrous and afterwards came near to 
being hateful. 

The obnoxious measure had virtually been 
withdrawn before this protest took place, and 
it was quickly abandoned. Mr. Gladstone, 
though he defended the principle of changing 
the succession duties, consented to a proposition 
to take back the budget, and during its recon- 
sideration to adopt the method of an increase of 
twopence on the income-tax in order to raise the 
required supplies. Thié plan of resortmg to 
direct taxation by way of increased mcome-tax 
was bitterly denounced by the opposition; but 
the anewer was that the House of Commons had 
declined to accede to the only available proposals 
for indirect charges. Ultimately the increase of 
ancome-tax was adopted in committee; but the 
position of the ministry was considerably weak- 
ened by the unfortunate rejection of their finan- 
cial policy. The Army Regulation Bill was 
hotly contested in the House of Lords, where it 
was subjected to considerable amendments. On 
the 31st of July a vote of censure on the govern- 
ment was moved by the Duke of Richmond, on 
the ground of objection to the abolition of pur- 
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chase in the army, and to the indemnity which 
would therefore have to be provided for officers. 
The motion was carried by 162 votes to 82, and 
the Army Regulation Bill was then read a second 
time, and after going through the further stages 
received the royal assent on the 17th of August 
The Ballot Bill, after long discussion 1n committee, 
passed the third reading in the House of Com- 
mons on the 8th of August, but was defeated in 
the House of Lords by a division on a motion of 
Lord Shaftesbury, so that a measure of a similar 
character had to be brought forward im the fol- 
lowing year. 

The marriage on the 2ist of March at St. 
George's Chapel, Windsor, of the Princess Louise, 
fourth daughter of the Queen, to John George 
Edward Henry Douglas Sutherland Campbell, 
Marquis of Lorne, was one of the most interest- 
ing events of the year, and was celebrated with 
befittmg magnificence. In the autumn of the 
year a system of miltary instruction was inaugu- 
rated by the establishment of a camp at Alder- 
shott for the practice of military manceuvres, 
About 30,000 men, mcluding militia and volun- 
teers, were assembled under the command of 
some of the most experienced officers in the ser- 
vice. The Duke of Cambmdge assumed the 
chief command, and the Prince of Wales took 
part in the movements at the head of a cavalry 

e. 

In November great anxiety was felt by the 
entire nation because of the dangerous illness 
of the Prince of Wales, who suffered from an 
attack of fever. For some time the medieal 
reports were encouraging, but im the first week 
of Devember he suffered a relapse which caused 
serious apprehension and a general outburst of 
grief and sympathy, especially when it was re- 
membered that the 14th of December was the 
anniversary of the death of Prince Albert. 
Happily, however, the prince rallied, and slowly 
but surely recovered. The prosperity of the 
country durmg the year was remarkable, the 
amount of imports and exports and the produc- 
tiveness of great resources of revenue surpassing 
all former experience, and the railway traffic 
exceeding those of any former year by nearly a 
millon. The harvest too had been plentiful, 
and but for the maintenance of trade disputes 
and strikes the condition of all classes of the 
community would have been most encouraging. 
The year, which in France had commenced with 
a state of distress and disorganization, which 
culminated in the wild excesses of so-called com- 
munists and the brief rule of assassins and incea- 
diaries, ended with the establishment of peace 
and the restoration of order. The united North 
German Empire was consolidated under the rule 
of King Witham of Prussia, who was now oem- 
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peror and kaiser. France under the judicious 
direction of M. Thiers had begun to recover her 
Organization, and to prepare for the large war 
imdemnities exacted by Germany. 

The year 1872 may be said to have begun with 
general thanksgiving for the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales from his long and dangerous 
illness. At the close of the previous year the 
queen m her own name and in the name of the 
Princess of Wales had published an expression 
of her thanks and heartfelt gratification for the 
sympathy which had been aniversally declared 
by the nation daring the long period of anxiety 
and sorrow which had been passed through by 
the royal household. In the month of February, 
1872, the recovery of the prmnce was happily 
completed, and by the 27th of the month a cele- 
bration which was at first intended as little more 
than a private thanksgiving service on the part 
of the queen and her household, had assumed 
the proportions of a national festival, probably the 
most general and the most successful to be found 
m the annals of the country. With a sound 
appreciation of the national sentiment the queen 
resolved by a solemn ceremony to celebrate the 
restoration of the health of her son. In accord- 
ance with the custom of former times a thanks- 
giving service was held m St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
whither her majesty, the prince, the royal family, 
and the dignitaries of state went m procession, 
amidst the enthusiastic welcome of vast crowds 
of persons, many of whom had come from the 
provinces to join in a demonstration of exuber- 
ant loyalty. Raised platforms, windows, bal- 
‘conies, doorsteps, as well as the whole of the 
footways, which were 1n several places secured 
by barricades, contamed the people who greeted 
her majesty and the prince with hearty good-will. 
From Buckingham Palace to St. Paul’s the royal 
progress was made amidst one vast continuous 
cheer. The streets were decorated with flags, tri- 
umphal arches, and mottoes,and Temple Bar, where 
the royal party was received by the aldermen and 
<ivic functionaries, was converted into a splendid 
trophy. The scene within the cathedral was 
selemm and imposing. The approach was by a 
covered way or tent of crimson cloth ornamented 
with heraldic devices and surmounted with the 
inscription “I was glad when they said unto me, 
we will go into the house of the Lord.” The 
vast intenor of the cathedral held a congregation 
of 13,000 persons, the central space under the 
dome bemg allotted to the royal family and those 
of the highest rank, the houses of parhament, 
the corps diplomatique, distinguished foreigners, 
the judges, and Ingh dignitanes. The service 
began with a Ze Deum, sung by a choir of 250 
voices ; a special form of thanksgiving was pro- 
mounced and a sermon was delivered by the Arch- 
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bishop of Canterbury from the text, “Members 
one of another.” At night the outside of the 
dome of the cathedral was magnificently illumi- 
nated, and most of the other public buildings, 
the streets, and many important private estab- 
lhshments throughout the metropolis jomed ma 
brilliant display, which lighted the metropols 
with unwonted splendour. 

Only two daya afterwards the queen was re- 
turning from a drive, and the carnage had entered 
the north gate, crossed the court-yard, and passed 
through the garden-gate, at which her majesty 
usually ahghted. The carriage stopped, but 
before anyone had descended, a youth, tall, thin, 
and decently dressed, rushed to the left hand 
side of the carnage, holdmg a paper in hus left 
hand and a pistol m hisnight. Having remamed 
in that position for a moment he rushed round 
to the other side, at which the queen was seated, 
and again presented the pistol and paper. Her 
majesty was quite calm and unmoved, and her 
personal attendant, Mr. John Brown, at once dis- 
armed the lad of the pistol, which was found to 
be unloaded. It was an old-fashioned fiint-lock 
weapon, broken, useleas, and in the barrel was a 
piece of rag. The young man, whose name was 
Arthur O’Connor, was a clerk, seventeen years of 
age, and the paper which he held, was an oath or 
declaration to which 1t appeared he thought he 
might obtain her majesty’s signature, granting 
pardon to the Fenian prisoners, and concludmg 
with a promise that the offender himeelf, if found 
guilty after surrendering himself, should not be 
hanged for his attempt hke a common felon, but 
should be shot, receiving “that death which 1s 
due to him as a Christaan, a republican, and as 
one who has never harmed a human being.” He 
was given into custody, committed for trial, and 
on the 11th of April was brought before Baron 
Cleasby at the Central Criminal Court, where the 
yary refused to conmder him imsane, and he was 
sentenced to umprisonment with hard labour for 
one year and to receive twenty strokes with a 
birch rod. 

Before the commencement of the session 1t was 
evident that the government had lost much of 
its former prestige, and that in spite of the im- 
portant lberal measures which had been brought 
forward and passed, the opposition of various 
parties was already undermmuing the power of 
the . The Conservatives were not ready 
to take office and had no immediate intention of 
overthrowing the government, but they joined 
some of the treacherous fmends of the Liberal 
bedy in inflicting as much injury on the cahmet 
and on the supporters of the munustry as would 
prepare for a defeat. The advocates of “home 
rule” in Ireland were endeavouring to promote 
the separation of the Irish from the English 
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government. Prices of ordinary commodities 
‘were enormously increased by the contmued 
struggle between capital and labour. A large 
section of the dissenting body was violently op- 
posed to some clauses of the education bill, and 
threatened to withdraw its allegiance from the 
ministry. The loss of an important vessel, the 
Megera, and various sinister reports, had caused 
no hittle dissatisfaction with the admiralty ad- 
ministration; there were grave fears as to the 
conclusion of the Washington Treaty and the 
treatment of “indirect claims” made by the 
American government, and the home office had 
over and over again raised popular antagonism 
by exhibitions of weakness in dealing with matters 
affecting public advantage. The question seemed 
to be, could the government, even with the cor- 
dial help of 1ts many open enemies and insincere 
friends, manage to receive the dishkes of so many 
different sections, and yet survive the session? 

These evidences of dissatisfaction and excite- 
ment almost seemed to be represented by the 
elements, for the year was one of violent storms 
and changes in temperature; but the session once 
opened, the prevailing and politically the most 
dispiriting condition was indifferentism. There 
was httle enthusiasm, though there was much 
complaint and a certain carping opposition Much 
of this opposition was mitigated, however, after the 
actual commencement of the session, and that of 
the dissenting bodies to the education act was 
met by an explanation and an amendment intro- 
duced by Mr. Forster, so that the establishment 
of the bill, which was intended to be gradual in 
its operation in regard to the exercise of compul- 
sion, was secured, and nearly 300 school boards 
in various parts of the country set earnestly to 
work to carry out the system which they had to 
apply to the necessities of the ignorant, and 
what was still more disheartening, of the indif- 
ferent classes, for the benefit of whose children it 
was intended. The Scotch Education Bill brought 
in by the lord-advocate proposed to establish a 
school board in every parish and every borough 
to be elected by all ratépayers. The education 
rate would be increased, all owners and occupiers 
of real property being required to contribute on 
the true value of their property The existing 
public schools were to be placed under school- 
board management; there would be no central 
board of education in Edinburgh, but the im- 
perial grant would be administered by a Scotch 
committee of the privy-council. “The religious 
difficulty” would be settled by the people them- 
selves, and the salaries of teachers would also be 
left to arrangement. The measure passed with 
only slight alterations. 

Soon after the beginning of the session Mr. 
Cardwell, in moving the army estimates, showed 
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that there had been a reduction of £1,027,000 on 
the previous year due to the completion of works 
and the arming of the auxiliary forces. By con- 
centration we had a larger force of regulars at 
home than during any former period of peace. 
The army had been favourably recruited, and 
satisfactory reports had been received of the 
Insh militia. A lmuited number of officers were 
to be allowed to retire from the regular army and 
to join muiltia regiments. The volunteers had 
increased by 3062 efficients, 4766 extra-efficients. 
With the army and muhtia reserves we had 
nearly 300,000 men of regulars and militia 
reserve, and adding the volunteers, a total 
force of 461,000, of whom 146,500 were hable to 
serve abroad. The abolition of purchase had 
cost less than had been anticipated, only £855,000 
instead of the calculated £1,600,000 bemg re- 
quired. 

A. resolution proposed by Sir M. Lopes, declar- 
ing that the ratepayers in counties and boroughs 
ought to be relieved from paying by local taxation 
for national objects, was successful against the 
government. The local taxation of the empire 
Sir M. Lopes computed at forty millions, almost 
identical with imperial taxation, exclusive of the 
cost of the debt. This he maintained was levied 
exclusively on barely one-seventh of the whole 
annual income of the country, and he proposed 
that the :mperial exchequer should take on itself 
the whole expenses of administration of justice, 
half the charges of police, and half the charge of 
lunatics, a change which would transfer £2,037,000 
to the consolidated fund. The financial state- 
ment of the chancellor of the exchequer was 
founded on the production of £2,220,000 more 
revenue than had been expected, and an excess 
of £2,815,000 over expenditure, a balance which 
enabled him to take off the twopence from the 
income-tax, to extend the exemptions under the 
house-tax, to reduce the customs duties on coffee 
and chicory, and the excise on the latter by one- 
half, and to increase the abatement of income-tax 
on incomes under £200 to £80, which was to be 
abated from all incomes under £300. The pass- 
ing of the Ballot Bill after months of weary labour 
was the great achievement of the session; but 
the Scotch Education Bull, the bill for regulating 
mines, the bill for reforming the system of 
granting licenses to keepers of taverns and public- 
houses, and the Public Health Bill were also im- 
portant measures. 

The year 1873 began with a vast strike of the 
ironworkers of South Wales, and the whole ques- 
tion of the relations between labour and capital 
was one of grave anxiety. The effect of the dis- 
turbance in the iron trades so affected the supply 
and the prices of coal that in February the prices 
in London rose 20 per cent., to 50s. per ton, and 
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high rates continued during the year. There 
were some symptoms, however, that the large 
extension of the strike system could not continue, 
and though the cost of living remained at a high 
standard trade disputes abated as the year 
advanced. Indeed, 1873 may be said to have 
been a year of unusual quietude or even of dul- 
ness. Considerable discontent was manifested 
towards the government, and the publicans, who 
felt aggrieved by the regulations of the new 
licensing act, jomed the Conservatives, and may 
be said to have influenced several elections m 
which that party was successful. Mr. Gladstone 
retained his intellectual vigour, and had given 
signal proofs of his great ability; he had succeeded 
an initiatimg or sustaming measures of immense 
umportance to the progress of the country, and he 
had still so large an mfiuence im the House of 
Commons and 1n the country that the opposition 
did not attempt to form a mimistry even when 
the government was defeated. But there were 
80 Many opposing parties to the measures which 
the prime munister regarded as necessary to com- 
plete the work of parliamentary, educational, and 
ecclesiastical reform, that 1t became increasingly 
difficult to secure a majority on some questions 
The Inmsh Church had been disestabhshed, the 
tenure of land in Ireland had been remodelled, 
and it was now sought to reorganize the system 
of Insh university education by means of a bull, 
the provisions of which were as ingenious as they 
were elaborate. The exclusive union of Dubhn 
University and Trinrty College was to be abol- 
ished, and the college and several other educa- 
tional institutions were to be affihated to the uni- 
versity. The so-called Catholic University, and 
several other Roman Catholic seminaries, were to 
be in the same manner attached to the university 
and to its revenues. Trinity College would con- 
tnbute £12,000 a year, the remainmmg revenue 
falhng on the consolidated fund of £10,000 a 
year. The government of the university was to 
be vested 1n a council of persons to be named in 
the bill. Future vacancies were to be filled for 
@ certam number of years by the crown, and 
afterwards by a mixed system of co-optation and 
election, 1n which the preponderating power 
would ultimately have devolved on the affiliated 
colleges. It 1s easy to see that this, hke the edu- 
cation act, challenged the opposition of people of 
very diverse views, and Mr. Fawcett was followed 
by many of the Liberals in denouncing certain 
precautions against proselytism which the bull 
contained, and the inclination of the government 
to concthate the priesthood. This had a consider- 
able effect; but after a long and earnest debate 
the premier, in a speech of remarkable luadity 
and power, vindicated Ins pohcy, and when a 
—— oo place it might have been thought 
OL. 
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that he had carried his measure, so near were 
the numbers. But the government was defeated 
by 287 to 284 votes, and as Mr. Gladstone had 
declared that they would stand or fall by the 
result he immediately resigned his office; but 
Mr. Disraeh declined to attempt the task of 
forming a ministry, and her majesty again sent 
for Mr. Gladstone, who reconstructed a ministry, 
and the house settled down on the 20th of March 
to the remainder of what proved to be a dull 
session. Ata later period Mr. Fawcett brought 
mm a Dublin University reform bill, which passed 
in the form of a simple measure for the abolition 
of tests. 

The judicature bill mtroduced in the House of 
Lords by the lord-chancellor (Lord Selborne) was 
the only largely important measure passed during 
the session, and united in the Supreme Court of 
Judicature all the existing Supenor Courts of 
Common Law and Equity, and also the Probate 
and Divorce Court, the Admiralty Court, and the 
London or Central Court of Bankruptcy. The 
supreme court was divided into two divisions, a 
High Court of Justice and a Court of Appeal, and 
the details were so simply and effectually stated 
as to be comprised m a comparatively brief but 


.masterly statement. The budget of the year was 


influenced by an unfavourable harvest and by the 
relative financial conditions of France and Ger- 
many, which had affected the money market; 
but there was an increase of £4,781,770 revenue 
over the estimated amount, viz. £76,608,770 as 
compared with £71,846,000, while the expenditure 
was £70,714,770. The surplus, or such portion 
of 1t as properly belonged to the actual increase, 
was devoted to a reduction of the duty on sugar, 
the exemption from the duties payable on ser- 
vants, of persons employed im hotels and taverns, 
and the reduction of the mcome-tax by another 
penny. 

The most important military event of the year 
was the breaking out of hostilines between the 
administrators of our possessions on the Gold 
Coast and the King of Ashantee because of the 
oppression and cruelty perpetrated by the latter 
upon the Fantees, an infenor race dwelling near 
to the coast, and within the British protectorate. 
In February three Ashantee armies, the centre 
one of 12,000 men, invaded the protected country, 
made straight for Cape Coast Castle,and advanced, 
after defeating the Fantee army at Jooquah. 
Only a few hundred coloured troops of the West 
India regiments were available to meet the 
enemy, but Colonel Harley, governor of Cape 
Coast Castle, contrived to arm some of the Fan- 
tees and the more warlike Houssas, and early m 
June a detachment of seamen and marines arrived 
under Colonel Festing, and operatang with the 
native force, repulsed Pom a on the castle of 
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Elmina, and afterwards, though they were but 
about 400 strong, defeated 4000 of the Ashantees, 
who retired to theircamp. The English govern- 
ment determined, however, to make such a demon- 
stration as would prevent the enemy from invad- 
ing the British protectorate agam. The military 
road to Coomassie was commanded by a volunteer, 
Lieutenant Gordon, of the 98th Highlanders, 
who struck boldly into the mterior, and made a 
road for a considerable distance. Other officers 
volunteered for service to organize native troops, 
and finally Major-general Sir Garnet Wolseley 
was appointed administrator of the Gold Coast 
and commander-in-chief of the troops. He left 
Liverpool on the 12th of September, and by the 
end of the year the Ashantees were already mn 
fall retreat, and the British forces were preparing 
to march on to the capital. 

The death of the ex-Emperor Napoleon III, 
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which took place at Chislehurst on the 9th of Jan- 
uary, to the grief of a large number of his friends 
and the genume sorrow of a considerable section 
of the English public, who had recognized in him 
@ sincere friend to this country, was one of the 
most important social events of the year. The 
visit of the queen to Victoria Park and the open- 
ing of the Museum of Industrial and Art Exhi- 
bitions at Bethnal Green gave a welcome oppor- 
tunity for the public expression of attachment to 
the sovereign. The visit of the Czar of Russia in 
June, the Shah of Persia in June and July, and 
the series of entertamments to which the latter 
was invited un London, were a slight relief to a 
rather dull and uneventful year. The autumn 
campaign on Dartmoor and the military man- 
ceuvres, which ended on 21st Aug. with a review 
in the presence of the Prince of Wales, was also 
regarded as an attractive event. 
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prudent declarations, and in some instances by 
want of courtesy to deputations and representa- 
tive bodies who waited on them to advocate cer- 
tain views to which they were opposed. Mr. 
Lowe’s removal to the home office, where he 


HILE “everybody was looking 
forward to a contimuance of 
Mr. Gladstone’s administration 
at least during the year 1874, 
the premier himself had deter- 





mined to make an appeal to 
the country in order to obtain additional support 
for the government, or to test the stability of 
the nation 1n relation to 1ta support of the Liberal 
policy. But the Liberal party, though not alto- 
gether disorganized, was divided into sections 
on several questions of which members took 
independent views, and members of the gov- 
ernment had on several occasions been unfor- 
tunate in arousing public antagonism by im- 


exhibited some asperity, was scarcely followed 
by that vigorous action which it was supposed 
he would display, and other modifications of the 
government, though they were calculated to 
strengthen its position, did not work satisfac- 
torily. A compensation for all these deficiencies 
might have been found in the determination of 
Mr. Gladstone to assume the office of chancellor 
of the exchequer, and a general comprehensive 
and beneficial scheme of finance was expected 
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from so great a master. This expectation would 
probably have been verified but for his sudden 
determmation to appeal to the country by a 
dissolution of parhament and a general election. 
Enthusiasm for the early triumphs of the ad- 
ministration had subsided; the failure of the 
Irish University Education Bill had been signi- 
ficant in the collision which it occasioned between 
the prime minister and many English and Scotch 
Inberals; and there was a considerable party 
mclined to Liberal legislation who yet were 
somewhat alarmed at the activity with which 
great changes were effected, and at the impend- 
ing alterations which might be involved in further 
movements. <A slight decline m the Liberal 
majority added to the determination of Mr. 
Gladstone to try the issue of his hold upon the 
country, and a fortnight before the time appointed 
for opening the session, to the surprise of all 
parties, and even of his own cabinet, he announced 
the ummediate dissolution of parliament. 

The financial condition of the country was so 
prosperous that a surplus of six mullions was 
anticipated, and 1t was proposed if the government 
again obtained a majority, to abolish the mcome- 
tax and to diminish the local rates, measures 
which would require some readjustment of taxa- 
tion in other particulars in order to meet what 
would then be a slight deficit. Of course the 
premier was accused of using this promise as an 
inducement, by which he virtually held out the 
surplus as a bribe for the purchase of a majority 
for the government, but as a matter of fact the 
whole situation was so sudden and unexpected 
that promises and offers of various kinds were de- 
manded on all sides. The general astonishment 
was increased when it was found that the Con- 
servative reaction, frequently talked about, had 
really come, and that the new electors were not 
led solely by Liberal opinions. The elections 
were over by the middle of February, and were 
the first which had ever taken place under the 
ballot. They resulted in a majority of fifty to the 
Conservative party, a smaller majority than 
that on which Mr. Gladstone had been able to 
rely at the close of the previous session, but one 
which was of sufficient importance to warrant 
Mr. Disraeli’s acceptance of office after the resig- 
nation of the former ministry on the 17th of 
February. The only new name on the hat of 
the new ministry was that of Mr. Cross, who was 
appointed home secretary. Sir Stafford North- 
cote became chancellor of the exchequer, Mr 
Ward Hunt first lord of the admiralty, and the 
Earl of Derby foreign secretary. 

Of the newly elected members above 200 had 
not sat in the former parliament, and the 
majority of these had been for the first time 
elected. On the 19th of March the session was 
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opened, the royal speech, which was read by the 
lord-chancellor, announcing the marriage of the 
Duke of Edmburgh (Prince Alfred) with the 
Grand-duchess Mane Alexandrovna, daughter 
of the Emperor of Russia, the termination of the 
war with the King of Ashantee; and the occur- 
rence of a serious famine im India occasioned by 
the failure of the crops through continued 
drought. 

The marriage of Prince Alfred, second son of 
her majesty, to the only daughter of the czar, 
had taken place on the 23d of January at the 
winter palace at St. Petersburg, and was 
solemnized in accordance with the Anglican and 
Greek Churches respectively, the former ceremony 
taking place in the Salle d’Alexander, where Dean 
Stanley (Dean of Westmunster) officiated. The 
ceremony of the Greek Church had previously 
been celebrated by the metropolitan of St. Peters- 
burg, assisted by his clergy. The spectacle 
was magnificent and the service was solemn and 
impressive. The emperor and empress were on 
the mght of the altar, the Prince of Wales and 
the Russian grand-dukes standing opposite. The 
most interesting parts of the ceremony were the 
handing the rngs to the bride and bridegroom, 
the crowning of the royal couple, and their pro- 
cession with the metropolitan and clergy, Prince 
Arthur and the grand-dukes, round the analogion 
or lectern, the bride and bridegroom carrying 
hghted candles in their left hands There were 
present, members of the holy synod and of the 
high clergy, members of the council of the 
empire, senators, ambassadors, members of the 
corps diplomatiques, with the ladies of their 
families, ngh military and naval officers, and 
eminent Russian and foreign merchants of the 
first two guilds. The ladies wore the national 
costume, the men were in full uniform. The 
Queen of England was represented by Viscount 
Sydney and Lady Augusta Stanley. The wed- 
ding-day was celebrated in the principal towns 
of Great Brita. In Edinburgh there was a 
general ulummation, which was crowned by a 
large bonfire on the summit of Arthur’s Seat. On 
the 12th of March the newly wedded pair entered 
London in state amidst a heavy fall of snow, 
which must have reminded the bride of her 
native land. The streets were decorated and 
filled with people, who cheered with enthusiastic 
loyalty,—for the queen, who had accompanietl 
them from Windsor, was seated in the open 
carriage beside her new daughter-in-law, the 
Princess Beatrice and the bridegroom sitting 
opposite. The day concluded with a general 
Ulumination of the principal streets of the 
metropolis. 

The successful termination of the Ashantee 
war was announced shortly after the opening 
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of parliament. Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had 
arrived on the Gold Coast in advamce of his 
troops, commenced his inland march im the last 
days of 1873, and Captam Glover in the east, 
and other officers in the west, were commussioned 
to raise native levies, with which they were to 
effect a diversion as all the separate forces con- 
verged on the capital. The natives were of little 
value as auxiliaries, and there was great difficulty 
in retarmng even the bearers and camp-followers 
‘whose services were indispensable. The resistance 
of the enemy was more resolute and obstinate 
than had been expected, and after several skir- 
muishes the Ashantees made a final stand in the 
neighbourhood of the capital. They were easily 
defeated, however, and on the 5th of February 
Sir Garnet Wolseley entered Coomassie, and 
received the submission of the king, who agreed 
to appomt a commussion to conclude a treaty 
After a stay of three or four days the general 
retired to Adams to await the Ashantee agents 
The promises of submission were then confirmed, 
and Captain Glover, who had arrived on the 
north of Coomassie, marched through the capital 
without opposition, and the European troops 
were re-embarked before the commencement 
of the unhealthy season. By the treaty made 
with the king the latter relinquished all claim of 
sovereignty over tribes under the English pro- 
tectorate, and some of his own provincial chiefs 
thereupon renounced theirallegiance. The English 
government resolved to retain the settlements 
on the coast as a crown colony, and to convert 
the neighbouring districts mto a protectorate, 
retaining the hmits of control and interference in 
its own hands; and Lord Carnarvon directed 
that the assembled chiefs should be mformed 
that no purchase or sale of slaves should thence- 
forth be permitted, and that though domestic 
institutions would not be violently disturbed 
the law would take no cognizance of the nght of 
a master to the possession of his slave. 

The Indian famine was the cause of the 
greatest anxiety during the session. The in- 
sufficiency of the autumn rainfall had rendered 
inevitable the failure of the crops in Bengal and 
Behar, provinces containmg a population of 
several mullions. The disastrous results of the 
famine in Orissa in 1866 were stall remembered, 
and both the viceroy and the lieutenant-governor 
of Bengal were impressed with the necessity for 
taking precautions against the impending calam- 
ity. With considerable difficulty and at great 
expense the government stores of food were after- 
wards distributed by sale in the form of wages, 
and sometimes as gifts, among the distressed 
population. SirGeorge Campbell, who was charged 
with the organization of the relief, and Sir 
Richard Temple, who succeeded him when he was 
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compelled by illness to resign hia post, displayed 
a remarkable faculty of administration and 
indefatigable energy. They had to establish 
relief works on a large scale, and to provide other 
means of relief for those classes who, accordmg 
to the customs of the country, could not be 
expected to work. The expenses of purehase, 
conveyance, and distribution were very great, and 
it was found necessary to supply with food not 
only the English subjects in the distressed dis- 
tricts, but also the starving mbabitants of the 
neighbouring provinces of Nepaul. The efforta 
of the viceroy and the heutenant-governor were 
seconded by officers of all ranks, and while the 
provision against famine mmposed a heavy burdea 
on the finances of India, the fearful mortahty 
which must otherwise have occurred was ef- 
fectually averted. Even though the rains had 
restored a degree of plenty, the terrible effects of 
the calamity continued, and had subsequently to- 
be met by large contributions from the benevo- 
lent of this country. 

The treaty signed by the barbarous King of 
Ashantee, Koffee Calcalh, ordered that free-trade 
should be opened between Ashantee and the 
British ports; that the road between Coomassie 
and the Prah should always be kept open; that 
the king should use his best efforts to check the 
practice of human sacrifice, and that he should 
pay 1n instalments an indemnity of 50,000 ounces 
of approved gold, beginning with 1000 ounces 
forthwith. The cost of the war to the British 
government was estimated at £900,000. To Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, who declined titular honours, 
asum of £25,000 was awarded in recognition of 
his services; Captain Glover was made a knight 
of St. Michael and St. George. During the 
session a vote of £35,000 was granted for the 
purpose of carrying out the new scheme of 
government for the Gold Coast, Captain Stra- 
han bemg appointed governor at £3000 per 
annum. 

The expenditure for 1873-74 was estimated at 
£72,503,000, and 1t was a happy circumstance 
for the new miustry that Mr. Gladstone’s saga- 
cious anticipations of a surplus had been verified, 
and more than verified. Even after allowing 
for the additional expenditure included im the 
American award and the Ashantee war there 
remained a surplus of £5,492,000. Su Stafford 
Northcote, the chancellor of the exchequer, held 
out no hope of the abolition of the income-tax, 
but proposed to reduce it by one penny in the 
pound. Half-a-million—which was represented 
by interest on advances not actually reckoned in 
the surplus, though it properly formed part of 
the revenue of the year—would be used to pay 
off a further instalment of the national debt, of 
which 140 millions would, he said, be paid by 
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the year 1885. The sugar duties were to be 
entirely abolished, and so were the horse duty, 
the horse-dealer’s duty, and the race-horse duty. 
This was the financial scheme which was pro- 
posed and accepted by parliament, and the session 
#oo0n settled down into an unexciting period, for 
while the opposition had only a nominal leader 
in Mr. Gladstone, who desired to retire for a 
tame from active participation im political strife, 
the real leadership devolved on Lord Hartington, 
‘but with Mr. Lowe, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. Stans- 
feld as his supporters. On the other hand, the 
government, 1f they had a leader, were destitute 
of a definite policy, and became suddenly polite 
to the Liberals and complimentary on the subject 
of Mr. Gladstone’s recent achievements. Fora 
tame there seemed to be a half coalition of an 
ancombined and uncertaim opposition, and an 
candefined and indecisive ministry. 

It-was supposed that the one government measure 
passed during the session—Mr. Crose’s licensing 
bill—would be such as to give satisfaction to the 
publicans, who had exercised an enormous influ- 
noe in securing Conservative seats at the elec- 
tion by joing the advocates of religious teach- 
ing mm board schools, and so forming a strong 
party urreverently referred to by their antagon- 
ats as “Bible and Beer.” Whatever may have 
been the anticipations of hcensed victuallers, 
however, the bill introduced by Mr. Cross mm 
April practically gave few or no important con- 
cessions 1n the matter of extending the hours 
during which public-houses were to remain open, 
or m increasing the facilities of the trade. 

But the bill which re-aroused all the suspended 
anmation of parliament was the Public Worship 
Regulation Bill, which was proposed in the 
House of Lords on the 20th of Apnl. What 
were known as “ritualistic” practices in various 
churches had rendered some such measure 
essential if the clergy of the Established Church 
were to be bound to conformity with the rules 
and regulations by which the episcopate and 
the Protestant order of worship controlled 
religous forms and celebrations. The con- 
fesmonal had already become a secret if not an 
avowed institution m many churches, the admin- 
istration of the sacrament was made to resemble 
the celebration of the Romish mass, invocations 
to the Virgin and to saints were introduced into 
the service, the use of hghted candles on the 
“altar,” the sprinkling of holy water, processions 
of acolytes, crucrfers bearmg the crucifix, and 
beys bearing censers, were introduced. Imita- 
tions of the ceremonies of the Romish or rather 
the Papal Church had been adopted in various 
places, and were increasing in number by reason 
ef the activity of a comparatively small section 
of the clergy, who as “ priests” claimed to belong 
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to the episcopal communion, but refused to obey 
the bishops and set the law at defiance. The 
origmal propositions of the bill were that each 
bishop should have that directory power in 
reference to the manner of worship which from 
sundry places m the canons and the Prayer- 
book would seem to have been mtended in 
the constitution of the church. He was to be 
guided by the advice of a board of assessors, 
clerical and lay. Should any one panshioner, the 
rural dean, or the archdeacon, think that the prac- 
tices of an mcumbent amounted to a grievance, 
he would have a right to go to the bishop, and 
if the bishop thought 1t a matter for inquiry he 
would call his assessors together, and should they 
condemn the act or acts complamed of, the bishop 
would issue his monrtion. But the incumbent 
might be allowed an appeal to the archbishop 
with a board of assessors, whose decision would 
be final. Experience has smce proved that 
offenders of the ritualistic order would have 
cared little for the episcopal monition, and 1% 
was evident after considerable and lively discus- 
sion that another element of legal authonty 
would have to be introduced The commission 
of inquiry which had long preceded the bill, had 
made httle or no difference in the wilful vagaries 
of the “ priests,” who were mtroducmg extrava- 
gant “observances” into the churches, and it 
‘was thought necessary to adopt stringent mea- 
sures. Lord Shaftesbury from the first strongly 
opposed conferring the discretionary power on 
the bishops, and on the notice of the bill gomg 
into committee, on the 4th of June, he proposed 
as an amendment that one ecclesiastical judge 
should preside in the Courts of Canterbury and 
of York, with a salary of £4000 per annum, to 
be appointed by the two archbishops with the 
approval of the crown; and that before this 
judge, and not before the bishop of the diocese, 
each case of complaint, rf not dismissed by the 
bishop as frivolous, was to go for tnal. An appeal 
should le from this judge to the privy-council. 
This amendment carned the victory, and the 
bill passed without a division on the 25th of 
June. In the Commons it aroused a vast amount 
of excitement. Mr. Gladstone reappeared 1n his 
place, and m a speech which was a master-piece 
of eloquence and electrified the house, gave the 
measure his uncompromising opposition on the 
ground that no act of parliament should proscribe 
varieties of opinion and usage in various congre- 
gations of the church, and that the house should 
not place in the hands of any bishop, on the motion 
of one or of three persons, greatly increased facili- 
ties towards procuring an absolute ruling of many 
points hitherto left open, and reasonably allowing 
of diversity. At the same time Mr. Gladstone 
advocated that the house should assist any 
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measure providing moreeffectual securities against 
neglect or departure from the law which might 
give evidence of a design to alter without the 
consent of the nation the spirit or substance of 
the established religion. These views he embodied 
im six resolutions, but Sir William Harcourt, who 
replied, declared that it was necessary to show 
that the National Church of England was m 
reality what 1t ought to be—the church of a Pro- 
testant nation He would not allow the doctrine 
of optional conformity, and 1t was evident that 
the majority were with him. Mr. Disraeli mdeed 
subsequently declared that the measure was a 
bill “to put down mtualsm” After considerable 
discussion 1t was evident that the bill with certain 
modifications would pass through committee, and 
Mr. Gladstone withdrew his resolutions. After 
several proposed amendments, one of which was 
carried but was afterwards rejected by the House 
of Lords, the bill was read a third time on the 
3d of August, and Lord Penzance undertook 
the office of the new ecclesiastical judgeship at 
a salary of £3000 a year. 

One of the most sadly-interesting occurrences 
of the year was the funeral »n Westminster Abbey 
of the famous Dr Livingstone, who, having gone 
out to Africa as a missionary, remained as an 
explorer, recently occupied in endeavouring to 
discove: the sources of the Nile. Reports of his 
death had been made four or five years before; 
but an adventurous American, Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, who went out on an expedition (com- 
muissioned by the New York Herald and the 
London Daily Telegraph) to find Livingstone, 
discovered the intrepid traveller in the mtenor 
of Africa. He was still bent on further explora- 
tions when he succumbed to fatigue and hard- 
ship. He died 1m the previous year, but mn 1874 
his remains were brought to England by faithful 
native attendants 

If 1874 was comparatively unmarked by great 
and important measures and striking events, the 
following year was chiefly devoted to the prac- 
tical working of the two or three solid contribu- 
tions to legislation which had been adopted mm 
the previous session. Some excitement was 
caused by the issue of a circular to the com- 
manders of queen’s ships directing them not to 
grant an asylum on board their vessels to fugitive 
slaves in foreign waters. These instractions were 
given in consequence of difficulties which had 
arisen 1n certain foreign porta where slavery was 
still acknowledged an institution, and where 
slaves took the opportunity of the presence of 
British vessels to escape from their owners. 
Public feelang was so unmistakably opposed to 
the circular, however, that it was withdrawn in 
the following session. 

For some time previously the eastern question 
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had excited considerable attention, and the great 
powers were already considering how a Turkish 
catastrophe might be averted or postponed. 

Before the beginning of the session Mr. Glad- 
stone, at the age of sixty-five, and after forty-two 
years of a laborious public life, formally relin- 
quished the leadership of the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons, and the position was there- 
fore taken by the Marquis of Hartington. It 
was expected that the queen would open parha- 
ment m person, but the serious illness of her 
youngest son Prince Leopold, whose delicate con- 
stitution, added to the grave alarm caused by any 
suddenattack, prevented her majesty from appear- 
ing 1n public, though by the tame of the opening 
of the session the dreaded danger had been hap- 
puly averted. An ample harvest had restored 
comparative prosperity to the Indian provinces 
which had suffered from famine, the Prince of 
Asturias, son of Isabella, had been called to the 
throne of Spain under the title of Alphonso XIT.; 
the differences which threatened war between 
China and Japan had been settled, and England 
had accepted the offer of the unfettered cession 
of the Fiy: Islands. These were the principal 
announcements of the royal speech. 

The principal cause of the obstruction of general 
parhamentary business was the long debates on 
the “Imrsh Coercion Act,” or rather the Peace 
Preservation Act, which was mtroduced by Sir 
M. H. Beach, the secretary for Ireland, and was 
im reality a measure for the continuance, with 
certain mitigations, of the repressive acts already 
in force, and rendered still necessary because of 
the condition of the country. The constant 
interposition of the Irish members on this 
measure, and the number of personal discussions 
and explanations which were introduced into the 
debates of parliament, occupied an ordinate 
proportion of the time of the session, and ques- 
tions of “privilege” also arose on more than one 
occasion. 

The budget was an unexciting one. Trade 
had been much depressed, and there was no 
substantial surplus, but there was no deficiency 
to meet. The expenditure had been estimated at 
£75,268,000, the revenue at £75,685,000. The 
only alteration proposed was in brewers’ licenses, 
but the suggestion of a sinking fund for the 
gradual reduction of the national debt by an 
annual charge in every budget for twenty-eight 
mullions, met with spirited opposition from Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Lowe. The proposition was, 
however, subsequently embodied in a bill and 
carried. 

The Judicature Act Amendment Bill, the final 
provisions of which had been postponed to make 
way for the Public Worship Bill of the previous 
session, now came before parliament, but there 
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was a serious obstacle to its completion because 
of the difficulty of instituting a final court of 
appeal (in place of the House of Lords), which 
would include Scotland and Ireland as well as 
England, and yet should be a concession of their 
former privileges by the lords themselves. This 
difficulty was eventually overcome, in a temporary 
manner at all events, by the institution of the 
High Court of Justice and the Court of Appeal. 
The “High Court of Judicature” held its first 
sitting on the Ist of November. The Land 
Transfer Bull, for facilitating the register of titles; 
the Agricultural Holdings Bul, providing for 
transactions between landlord and tenant with 
regard to compensation for improvements, and 
several improvements in the regulations for the 
mercantile marine, for which a more strict mmspec- 
tion was ordered im reference to the lading and 
victualing of ships, were the other measures 
which distinguished the session The attempt of 
Mr. Plimsoll to obtaim a stringent bill for pre- 
venting overloading and the sending out of unsea- 
worthy vessels was unsuccessful, and that gentle- 
man, who had devoted himself with enthusiastic 
ardour to put an end to the iniquitous practices 
of unscrupulous charterers and owners of “ coffin 
ships,” was obliged to be satisfied with a promise 
of the abolition of deck loading, the adoption of a 
load-line for determining the amount of freight- 
age, and a closer scrutiny mto the method of 
manning and victualling sea-going vessels 

A general subject of mterest in the later part 
of the year was the state visit of the Prince of 
Wales to India, and the determination was hailed 
with enthusiasm by the people of that country 
After a short visit to Athens and to Egypt, 
where he invested the son of the Khedive 
with the Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of 
India, his royal highness landed at Bombay early 
in November, and received a splendid welcome 
from the native chiefs, who were delighted with 
his demeanour and with the assurances which 
his visit conveyed of the equal and amicable 
character of British rule under the changed con- 
ditions since the suppression of the Indian 
mutiny. 

During the session of 1876 the measures of the 
previous year gained consistency, and several 
important topics usefully occupied the attention 
of parliament. Two questions of great diplomatic 
importance occupied a prominent place in the 
national estimate of mimsterial sagacity. The 
first of these was “the Andrassy note,” concocted 
by the three great powers, formulated by the 
Chancellorof Austria, and despatched from Vienna 
on the 30th of December, 1875, to London, Paris. 
and Rome, for the approval of the three western 
governments. It was taken into consideration 
at a cabinet council on the 18th of January. 
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At the lord mayor’s banquet at Guildhall on 
the 9th of November, 1875, Mr. Disraeh had 
tated that the following year would witness 
important events in the East, and he only ex- 
pressed the general opmuion of those who had 
been watching the proceedings. Ever since 1874 
serious disaffection had prevailed in the Christian 
provinces under Turkish rule. Herzegovina was 
the place where the revolt first assumed threat- 

‘ning proportions, and it had long been one of the 
most disturbed districts of the Ottoman Empire. 
The outbreak originated in the exactions of the 
tathe farmers after the harvest of 1874, and m the 
following year numbers of the peasants fled to 
Montenegro to escape from oppression and m- 
prisonment. Dervish Pasha, governor of Herze- 
govina, permitted them to return at the request 
of the Prince of Montenegro, and offered them 
an amnesty, but they were stopped on the 
frontiers by Turkish troops and two of them were 
killed. It was explamed that the Turkish 
soldiers had acted without orders, but after the 
people had come back they were said to have 
been exposed to persecution and outrage. Their 
houses were burned, some of them were beaten, 
and one was put to death. Resistance followed, 
and a desultory conflict was maintamed by 
successive attacks and reprisals. 

The causes of the outbreak had long existed in 
the conditions of the Mohammedan rule, and the 
means by which its domimance was asserted. 
Towards the end of August, 1875, the European 
cabinets endeavoured to restore peace by sending 
their consular agents to confer with the rebels 
These negotiations failed. The mnsurgents refused 
to disarm unless the powers would protect them 
against the Turkish military rulers and their 
officers, and the refusal was to some extent justi- 
fied by the fact that Mr Holmes, the British 
consul, as he was on his way back, met a body 
of Turkish troops gomg to attack the msurgents 
whom he had left, and who had assembled undez 
the promise that they might do so in safety. 
The people of the Christian provinces were sub- 
ject to extortionate umposts, to the tyrannical 
rule of the Agas, the courts of justice were corrupt, 
and hfe and property were entirely msecure. 
The Christians declared that they would rather 
die than submit to the slavery under which they 
suffered. If one of the European powers would 
give them a corner of land, they would emigrate, 
leaving Bosnia and Herzegovina to be formed 
into an autonomous state, tributary to the sultan 
Failing this they asked that a strong body of 
troops might be sent to protect them until good 
laws could be established. Server Pasha had 
been sent to the disturbed districts as commis- 
sioner of the Porte, and he was profuse in pro- 
mises, to which the insurgents gave no credence 
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The imperial firman, in which a number of 
administrative reforms were set forth, was received 
with indifference, and the revolution, which con- 
tinued to spread, had been again embittered by the 
massacre of some Christians who had returned 
to their homes in Dalmatia. Crowds of refugees 
were seeking an asylum in Austrian termitory. 
Servia and Montenegro gave secret aid to the 
rebellion, which was jomed by some of the war- 
like Monutenegrins who had old scores to settle 
against the Turk. Meanwhile the three imperial 
courts had been considering how to prevent the 
extension of the revolt and to remove its chief 
causes. The task of statang their common views 
was left to Count Andrassy, on account of his 
intumate knowledge of Turkey, and the danger 
to Austria of a Slav rebellion on the borders of 
her own Slavonic provinces. 

After pomting out that the Porte had stated 
general principles rather than formed practical 
plans for securing peace, Count Andrassy laid 
down several specific demands. The revenue de- 
rived from Bosna and Herzegovina from indirect 
taxation should contimue to be applied to the 
general purposes of the Ottoman Empire, but the 
proceeds of direct taxation should be spent on 
the province itself. Complete religious hberty 
should be established. The taxes should no 
longer be farmed. The execution of these reforms 
should be placed under the care of a com- 
mission, half the members of which should be 
Mussulmans and half Christians. As much of 
the disquiet was occasioned by the Mussulmans 
being the owners and the Christians tillers of the 
soul, 1 was urged that the state should sell por- 
tions of its waste lands to the Christians on 
easy terms. The note also demanded that an 
official commission should obtain from the sultan 
the confirmation of his imperial promises, and 
pointed out that Servia and Montenegro would 
soon inevitably join in the rebellion. The Porte 
had urged our government to join in the com- 
munication to be made by the three powers, if 
its terms should not be altogether objectionable, 
and accordingly 1t received the general support 
of the English cabinet. It was presented on the 
last day of January, 1876, and all its demands 
were accepted, save that one directing the appli- 
cation of the direct and the indirect taxes. On the 
13th of February the reply was sent to the 
powers, and very little more was heard of the 
Andrassy note, which, as Lord Derby pointed 
out, was after all little more than a demand for 
the fulfilment of previous promises, which, if 
they had been kept, and 1f at the same time the 
Turkish government had relied on their own 
resources to suppress the outbreak, instead of 

to other powers for a consular mission 
which had been ineffectual, the insurrection 
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would probably not have assumed international 
importance. As it was, nothing effectual was 
accomplished by the Turkish promises or by the 
acceptance of the representation of the powers. 
The insurrection assumed the proportions of a 
civil war, which spread from one dustrict to 
another, and was accompanied by many barbarous 
atrocities and sanguinary acts of vengeance. 
Offers of an amnesty were made to the insurgenta 
as the price of their surrender, but they refused 
it with scorn. Their demands for reform grew 
with the progress of the rebellion, and negotiations 
were almost impossible because of the utter dis- 
behef with which Turkish promises were re- 
garded. 

Such was the condition of Turkey at the close 
of 1875. Affairs m Constantinople were in a 
serious position even at the beginning of the year 
1876. The financial condition of the Turkish 
government was not far from that of bankruptcy, 
and the Porte came to the conclusion to defer the 
payment of the dividends due to bondholders m 
April, but vaniouscomplicated schemes were after- 
wards proposed by European experts, and even- 
tually a compromise was effected which still left 
creditors 1n a position of considerable uncertainty. 
On the 30th of May the Sultan Abdul Aziz was 
deposed by a coup d’état and Mehemet Murad 
Effendi, his nephew, and son of the former Sultan 
Abdul Medjid, was placed on the throne. Abdul 
Azz, was to be placed under restrictions; but 
before he could be removed to one of the palaces 
which he had chosen as the place of his retirement 
he committed suicide by stabbing himself in 
several places with a pair of scissors, having pre- 
viously shown symptoms of aberration of mind. 
On the 31st of August, Murad, who had, it 1s said, 
always been of weak intellect, was removed to 
make way for his brother Abdul Hamid. By 
that time the insurrection had extended and was 
being desperately maintained. Serviawasactively 
engaged, and its forces were enlarged by the 
accession of bodies of Russian “volunteers.” 
Terrible stories of Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria 
‘were current all over Europe, while the friends 
of Turkey contradicted them without reserve, or 
brought forward stories of “barbarities” on the 
other side. 

On the 26th of September Count Schouvaloff 
informed Lord Derby that in the opinion of the 
czar force should be used to stop the war and 
put an end to misrule, and proposed that Bulgaria 
should be occupied by Russian troops, that Bosnia 
should be occupied by Austrian soldiers, and that 
the united fleets of the powers should enter the 
Bosphorus. The czar was willing to abandon 
the idea of any occupation if the naval demon- 
stration were considered sufficient by the English 
government. The English cabinet proposed an 
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armistice of not less than a month, but could not 
support an armed demonstration. The Porte 
‘was urged to grant an armistice, which was to be 
followed by the meetang of a conference to pro- 
mulgate a scheme of reform fer the whole empire; 
but m reply a six months’ truce was offered, and 
this Russia refused on behalf of Servia, which 
could not keep its army on a war footing for so 
long a tame. The czar continued emphatically 
éo declare, however, that he had no intention of 
acquiring Constantinople, and appealed to the 
Britash ambassador at St. Petersburg to do his 
utmost to dispel the cloud of suspicion and dis- 
trust of Russia which had gathered m England. 
This was on the 4th of November, and on the 6th 
our government again urged the meeting of a 
conference in Constantinople, and Lord Salisbury 
was appoimted the special representative of Eng- 
Jand. On the 9th of November, however, the 
prime minister, who had been elevated to the 
peerage under the title of Lord Beaconsfield, agai 
made a speech at the civic banquet at Guildhall, 
and 1t was characterized by utterances which were 
certainly regarded by Russia as threatening and 
offensive. The next day, in speaking to the nobles 
of the communal council at Moscow, the czar 
delivered an address which was believed to be a 
reply to that of the English prime mimister. He 
hoped, he said, that the conference would bring 
peace; but should this not be achieved, and should 
he not obtam from the Porte guarantees for 
carrying out what he had a mght to demand, he 
was firmly determined to act independently, and 
was convinced that the whole of Russia would 
respond to his summons should he consider it 
necessary and should the honour of Russia re- 
quire it. 

On the 20th of November Lord Salisbury left 
London to attend the conference, the proposals of 
which were one after the other rendered futile 
by the obstinate attitude of Turkey in making 
various propositions apart from those submutted 
by the other powers, and so evading the demands 
for a complete reform of the government in the 
European provinces. A new “Ottoman consti- 
tation” was announced, and promulgated, and an 
armistice was concluded; but it soon became 
evident that the Turkish representatives, Savfet 
Pasha and Edhem Pasha, were determmed to 
withstand all the most important proposals of the 
powers, and General Ignatieff on behalf of Russa 
peremptorily demanded a direct and distanct 
answer to them. Even when the other ambas- 
sadors receded from many of the demands, and 
surrendered others, the grand council of the 
Porte, to whom the questions were referred, refused 
to accept the remaining propoaals, and it became 
evident that the conference must be dissolved. 

The purchase by England of the shares m the 
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Suez Canal belonging to the Khedive of Egypt, 
for between four and five millions sterling, was 
one of the principal events of the session, and 
resulted in a debate not altogether advantageous 
to the position of the ministry. The estimates 
were not so satisfactory as 1n previous years, and 
the trade of the country was depressed throngh 
the contanued effects of the disputes between 
labour and capital, and the strikes of large 
numbers of workmen, while foreign competition 
was opposing us both mn English colonies and in 
our own marketa. The total anticipated revenue 
for the year was £77,270,000, and the expendi- 
ture £78,044,000. The commercial prospects 
would not justafy trusting to the natural elasta- 
city of revenue to make up the deficiency, and it 
was therefore determined to increase the income- 
tax by one penny, fixing the lne of exemption 
at £150 instead of £100, and deductang £120 
instead of £80 from all annual incomes of £400 
and under. The completion of the Judicature 
Act was effected during the session by the 
appomtment of a number of lords of appeal, con- 
msting of peers who had filled high judicial offices, 
two other lords of appeal beimg elected for their 
high qual:fications at the bar or on the bench, 
each of them to sit in the House of Lords with the 
title of baron, and to receive a salary of £6000 
@ year. 

At the beginning of the year the Prince of Wales 
was at Calcutta, and before the end of March he 
had agai embarked for England on board the 
Serapi, after having made a journey through a 
large portaon of the Indian Empire, where his 
progress was marked by splendid receptions and 
the interchange of stately courtesies between the 
heir to the British throne and many of the native 
princes. It can scarcely be doubted that the 
journey had a definite effect in increasing the 
loyalty of many of the chiefs who are attached to 
the Bntish rule; and the reception of a large 
number of the most distinguished of them by his 
royal highness before his departure, was the 
crowning ceremony of a visit which was imme- 
diately followed by a very strict inquiry into the 
operation of the laws as between Europeans and 
natives, and a severe reprehension of certain 
overbearing assumptions on the part of Britssh 
representatives. Before the end of the session, 
and therefore before the return of the prince, the 
queen had recerved an addition to her royai title, 
and by a till passed with considerable difficulty 
and debate was in future to be “Empress of 
India” as well as Queen of Great Britain and 
Treland. At the time that the Royal Titles Biil 
became law her majesty was on a visit to 
Germany, but returned scen afterwards and paid 
a visit to the east end of London for the 


purpose 
of opening a new wing in the London Hospital 
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in Whitechapel. Before the end of the session 
the prime munister had, after forty years’ arduous 
political life, been raised to the peerage as the 
Earl of Beaconsfield, and Sir Stafford Northcote 
became the leader of the government in the House 
of Commons. 

This was the political situation at the close 
of 1876, and in the followmg year the eastern 
question continued to absorb public attention and 
also occupied a prominent place in parliament. 
The session was opened by the queen m person 
on the 8th of February, and the subject of the 
hostilities between Turkey, and Servia and 
Montenegro, and the useless efforts which had 
been made to restore peace, was first alluded to. 
The assumption by her majesty of the title of 
Empress of India, which had been proclaimed at 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and also at Delhi, 
where the proclamation was made on the Ist of 
January before a large assembly of native princes 
under the presidency of the viceroy, Lord Lytton, 
was also mentioned. The famme at Madras, and 
the prosperity of the colonial empire, came next 
in order of notice, and the chief measures pro- 
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empire of the East, acquire Constantinople, and 
hold the road to India, by which aggressions might 
be made which would imperil British possessions. 
Of course as the opposition increased on both 
sides popular feeling was aroused, and demon- 
strations were made at public meetings, and in 
theatres and music-halls. It certainly appeared 
that the supporters of the government, or the 
“war-party,” as they came to be called, if they 
could not boast of superior numbers, had the 
loudest voices, and in many cases disorderly mobs 
claiming to be upholders of the policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield and the cabinet, committed gross 
outrages against public order by violent inter- 
ference at public meetings and various illegal acts 
of aggression. 

The whole session even in parliament was 
marked by turbulent hostility, which was largely 
increased by the conduct of a few Irish members, 
the supporters of “home rule,” who deliberately 
adopted the tactics of obstructing the business 
of the house by constantly proposing amendments 
and resolutions and talking away the time in 
committee, each member succeeding the other till 


mised for the session were those relating to the the sitting was rendered nugatory. The pro- 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and the 
amendment of the bankruptcy law. 

The session may be said to have been mainly 
devoted to repeated debates and hostile en- 
counters on the war between Russia and Turkey, 
which had commenced by the Russian army 
crossing the Bessarabian frontier on the 23d of 
Apnl. Mr. Gladstone, who without resuming 
the acknowledged leadership of the opposition, 
was active in his declarations against the pro- 
Turkish policy of the government, attacked the 
ministry by introducing five resolutions, which 
were afterwards reduced to one, complaining 
of the conduct of the Porte with regard to a 
despatch of the Earl of Derby on the massacres 
in Bulgaria. Throughout the session, and to the 
end of the year, both parliament and the country 
seemed to be divided into two parties. One of 
theserepresented the opmion that havingneglected 
to exercise due mnfluence on Turkey to enforce a 
recognition of the claim of the people of the 
Christian provinces the British government had 
no just mght to lend its support to the Ottoman 
Empire, or to prevent Russia from enforcing 
those just demands which had been refused by 
the Turkish council. The other maintained that 
Russian diplomacy was not to be trusted, and 
that (notwithstanding his declarations) the war 
was undertaken by the czar, not so much for the 
purpose of vindicating the rights of the people of 
the oppressed provinces, for whom Russia would 
have no more sympathy than she had shown for 
Poland, but in order to carry out the old and 
unvarying policy which sought to seize upon the 


posed object of this was to oppose any measure 
which might be brought forward till Irish claims 
obtained a hearing—such claims beimg inter- 
preted tomean a system of “homerule” for Ireland 
independent of the British parliament. On the 
3lst of July, on the discussion in committee of 
the South African Bull, the sitting was prolonged 
by these “filbustering” tactics on the part of 
three or four “home rulers,” throughout the mght 
and until two o’clock of the afternoon of the next 
day, the sitting having lasted twenty-six hours, 
during which there were twenty-one divisions, 
eighteen of the obstructive motions having been 
supported by only five members. No wonder 
that the session showed no important results in 
legislation though it continued till the 14th of 
August. 

Meanwhile, though Russia had first suffered 
some serious reverses, 1t became evident that the 
defeat of the Turkish forces and the suppression 
of the Ottoman power would only be a question 
of tume. Unfortunately the Turkish government 
had relied on the material as well as the moral 
support of Britain, and there were not wanting 
persons who, if not officially accredited, yet were 
supposed to represent the intentions of the 
British government, who fostered this illusion, 
while some of the acts of the government itself 
were easily so interpreted as to point to the same 
conclusion. 

On the 4th of January Savfet Pasha had 
replied to the ambassadors assembled at the 
conference rejecting the proposals of the European 
powers, and on the 18th this rejection was 
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repeated by the grand council of the Turkish 
Empire. As no guarantees were to be obtained 
the conference met for the last time on the 20th, 
and on the 25th Sir Henry Elliot, the British 
ambassador, left Constantinople. Various changes 
then took place in the Turkish government, 
including the dismissal of the Grand Vizier 
Midhat Pasha, who was believed to be strongly 
mm favour of concilation. On the 28th of Feb- 
ruary a treaty of peace was concluded between 
Turkey and Servia, and there was still a prospect 
of avoiding hostilities, General Ignatieff visiting 
London on a special mission and afterwards pro- 
ceeding to Vienna on the 26th of March, England 
and Austria being the two countries most directly 
interested in the event of a war. The Emperor 
of Russia, however, had determimed not to sub- 
init to any delay by which Turkey might prepare 
more thoroughly to withstand armed intervention, 
and on the 16th of Apml madea convention with 
Roumania for the free passage of Russian troops 
through that country. On the 24th a manifesto 
was issued from Kischeneff declaring war against 
Turkey, and a week afterwards the town and 
citadel of Bayazid was occupied by the Russians, 
the Turkish garrison withdrawmg at their 
approach. This fortress was, however, afterwards 
retaken by the Turks on the 2lst of June, the 
Russians retirmg to the citadel. Much had 
taken place between these two dates, however. 
The Britash government had proclaimed a strict 
neutrality directly the war commenced. The 
Turkish government had declared the blockade 
of ports in the Black Sea. The Russians, who 
had been repulsed by Bash: Bazouks in an 
attempt to attack the heights defending Batoum, 
had another foe to contend with in the thousands 
of Circassians who joined im revolt after the 
landing of their chiefs at Soukhoum Kaleh, which 
had been bombarded by a Turkish squadron 
under Hassan Pasha. On the 19th of May 
zirdahan was captured by the Russians, and by 
the 6th of June the emperor arrived at Ploesti, 
near Bucharest, the head-quarters of the Grand- 
duke Nicholas, commander-in-chef of the Russian 
army in Roumania. Meanwhile the British 
Mediterranean fleet had proceeded to Port Said, 
the entrance to the Suez Canal, and strict 
neutrality was still emphatically proclaimed as 
the policy of the gqvernment. Russia was pre- 
paring to cross the Danube, and had already made 
an unsuccessful attempt to destroy a Turkish 
ironclad by means of torpedo-boats at Sulina 
at the mouth of the river; fighting contimued in 
Armenia, which was to become the scene of 
a distinct campaign; the Montenegrins were 
fighting in their own cause in the Ostrog defiles 
and at Martinitze, and battles had been fought 
between the Russian and Turkish forces at 
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Taghir,—where the right wing of the Turkish 
army was checked,—at the Soghanli Pass and at 
Delibaba. Before the end of June, 6000 Russians 
had crossed the Danube from Galatz, and the 
Grand-duke Nicholas with the 8th Russian army 
corps had crossed near Simnitza and driven the 
Turks from their positions. 

During July and August, however, the Russians 
suffered some severe repulses. They were defeat- 
ed at Karakalssa by the forces of Mukhtar 
Pasha, who afterwards re-entered Kars, from 
which the Turkish garrison had retreated at an 
earlier date; and though General Tergukassoff 
recaptured Bayazid and relieved the Russian 
garrison, which had sustamed a siege of twenty- 
three days, Osman Pasha recaptured Plevna from 
the Russians and fortified the position, which was 
afterwards to be so prominent in the war. The 
principal Russian success in July was the taking 
of Nicopohs with 6000 Turks formmg the 
garrison, but the attempts to retake Plevna from 
the Turks failed with the loss of several thousand 
men. In August a series of fierce engagements 
in the Schipka Pass and on the Lom resulted in 
fearful slaughter on both sides, and in September 
the advantage remained with the Russians, who 
held and maintained the Fort St. Nicholas; but 
at Plevna, though General Skobeleff succeeded in 
storming the Gravitza redoubt, the Russian troops 
were inefficiently commanded, and in the assaults 
were not supported by reserves. The redoubts 
were recaptured by the Turks with a total loss 
to the Russians of 16,000 men. Various successes 
also attended the Turkish arms in other places, 
and it became evident that Russia must prepare 
for a more complete and better organized effort 
against a foe whose strength and ability had 
been seriously underrated. On the 3d of July 
the British fleet had been ordered to Besika Bay, 
an event which gave rise to considerable 
controversy both in and out of parliament. By 
the 28th of November the Russians had com- 
pleted the mvestment of Plevna, around which 
the chief interest of the war seemed to be gather- 
ing. They were, however, defeated in an attack 
on Mukhtar Pasha’s fortifications at Erzeroum. 

It was the general impression that the Russian 
armies would be compelled to prepare for a long 
winter campaign, and undoubtedly the losses 
which they had sustamed, and the evident want 
of complete organization during the earlier period 
of the war, led to the opinion that the struggle 
might be protracted. These conclusions were 
somewhat altered, however, by the energetic 
measures adopted during the months of December, 
1877, and January, 1878. The army adminustra- 
tion was considerably improved; some important 
changes were made in the command of the troops, 
fresh levies were raised, and it became certain 


that the czar intended neither to recede nor 
to wait for events. The Turkish resistance, too, 
grew less spirited when it became certain that 
there would be no m :terial intervention on the part 
ef England. in Constantinople there were vio- 
Jent complaints agaimst those who had misled the 
government of the Porte by representations that 
British interests imvolved the ultimate pro- 
tection of the Turkish Empire, and that such 
protection meant intervention m order to avert 
the actual capitulation of the Turkish army. It 
almost appeared as though a desperate resistance 
had been sustained by this hope, and that when 
at was frustrated, after repeated indications on 
the part of the English ministry which were 
hable to musinterpretation in 1ts favour, the 
Turkish policy underwent a complete change, 
and an actual coalition between the sultan and 
the czar might add another complication to 
eastern politics. 

Notwithstanding these difficulties, however, the 
year 1878 began with an attempt to bring about 
an armustice with a view to promote a conference 
on the settlement of the eastern question, and 
the Russians were soon in such a position as to 
make it highly desirable, if not necessary, for 
Turkey to come to terms. The fortifications at 
Plevna were taken, and the efforts of the czar 
were directed towards the capture of the city of 
Sofia, the most important place on the main road 
that runs north-west of Adrianople to Nish, the 
chief Turkish fortress on the Servian frontier. 
At the same time Erzeroum, the capital of 
Tarkish Armenia, was threatened. After thou- 
sands of men had been lost m the Shipka Pass the 
Turks were forced to relinquish the position, 
and this with other reverses led to the opening 
of direct negotiations for an armistice by the 
sultan, who, it was believed, shared with his 
munistry the desire to conclude a definite peace. 
The Turkish parliament had been engaged in a 
series of earnest debates on the perilous crisis of 
affairs. Charges were brought against the admin- 
stration of high officers of state, and it was 
declared that every effort had been made by the 
government of the Porte to interest the European 
powers in the fate of Turkey, but in vain. 
Turkey was completely isolated, and it therefore 
became necessary for her to determme alone how 
she could best bring the present war to a close. 
On the 20th of January the Russians occupied 
Adrianople, and nearly the whole of Roumania 
and Bulgaria was in the hands of the invading 
army. The only Turkish army in the field was 
that of Suleiman Pasha, which was driven by 
General Gourko into the mountain region, but 
contrived to reach Drama, a place in Macedonia, 
near the site of the ancient Philippi, and 25 miles 
from the Aigean Sea. The situation then became 
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critical, for it was asked whether Britain would 
allow the Russians to cecupy the Dardanelles or 
Gallkipoh, and how far it might be necessary to 
defend Constantinople itself. Then the British 
cabinet to make a definite demonstration. 
The British fleet was ordered to Constantinoph, 
a passage through the Dardanelles having, it was 
said, been granted by a firman solicited and 
obtained by our ambassador from the sultan. 
Notice was given in the House of Commons of an 
application for a vote of credit for six milhons 
sterling, a demand which met not only with 
considerable antagonism, but with some derision, 
for 1t was asked what would be the value of such 
a sum in the event of actual war, and the reply 
that 1t was asked as a mark of confidence in the 
government was greeted by the opposition with 
extreme disfavour. Ultimately the credit vote 
was carried after considerable agitation and 
numerous political meetings throughout the 
country, but the fleet was countermanded to 
Besika Bay, professedly because of a communi- 
cation from the Russian ambassador that pre- 
liminaries of peace were proposed, and the Turkish 
government declined the responsibility of giving 
any authority to a British protection of Constan- 
tinople while such relations we1e pending, and 
Russia was threatening both Gallipoli and the 
capital Meanwhile there were dissensions m 
the British cabinet. Both Lord Derby and Lord 
Carnarvon objected to the steps taken under the 
influence of Lord Beaconsfield, and Lord Car- 
narvon resigned office, while the Earl of Derby 
consented to remain, only to retire in his turn at 
a later period of the session {in April), when an 
order went forth to call out the military and 
naval reserves. 

By the end of January the war between 
Russia and Turkey was virtually over. Prelimi- 
naries of peace were discussed on the 24th of 
February at San Stefano, a sea-side village ten 
miles west of Constantinople, whither the Grand- 
duke Nicholas went with a Russian escort to 
meet Raouf Pasha and Ali Mahomet Pasha, who 
represented the sultan. The treaty was signed 
on the 3d of March, the anniversary of the 
emancipation of the serfs m Russia. This agree- 
ment, however, was followed by such an advance 
of Russian troops towards Constantinople, that 
it was believed a friendly occupation of the 
Turkish capital was contemplated, and a squadron 
of the British fleet was ordered thither to protect 
European interesta in a city where disorder 
reigned and where crowds of refugees from the 
provinces were seeking food and shelter. Our 
ministry made known its intention both to 
Russia and other European governments, relying 
on the firman which had been previously 
obtained for authority to pass through the 
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Dardanelles. This firman, however, the Turkish 
officer m command refused to accept as an 
authority under the altered conditions of affairs, 
and Prince Gortschakoff mtimmated that if it 
became necessary to protect European interests 
the Russian forces would join in that protection 
by occupying Constantinople and maintaining 
order on the land side of the etty. The British 
squadron then withdrew to an anchorage at some 
mules distant from Constantinople, and all Europe 
‘waited anxiously for the conference, the terms of 
which, as well as the place at which it should be 
held, continued to occupy the attention of parlia- 
ment and of the country during a crisis which, 1t 
was hoped, would lead to a definite settlement 
of questions that had agitated Europe during 
more than a quarter of a century. 

The death of Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, 
in the fifty-eaghth year of his age, on the 9th of 
January, threw a shadow over the commence- 
ment of a troublous and rather gloomy period ; 
and this sad event was followed im less than a 
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month afterwards by the death of the Pope Pius 
IX., who had long been suffering from infirmity, 
and died at the Vatican on the 7th of February 
in the eighty-sixth year of his age. He was 
succeeded by Joachim Pecci (the Camerlengo), 
who was elected under the title of Leo X TIL. 

These were the chief events of the early part 
of the session of 1878—a period during which, 
amidst financial and commercial prospects of 
@ very depressing character, and with a task 
requiring great discretion and at the same time 
great decision on the part of the government, 
England had again to occupy a position, the very 
independence of which was a proof of her enor- 
mous influence in Europe, since the attitude 
which was assumed by the ministry, and the 
intensity and earnestness of discussion which it 
occastoned, had an evident and immediate effect 
on the tentative policy of the czar and on the 
propositions for holding a conference, which 1t 
was felt must definitely settle the position if 
not the existence of Turkey in Europe. 
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Russia, but as a matter of fact, much that was 
agreed to had already been virtually settled 
through previous diplomatic correspondence, in- 
cluding secret arrangements with Turkey and 
Russia. 

Montenegro, Servia, and Roumania became 


aD HE congress which was to arbitrate 
between Russia and Turkey, as- 
sembled at Berlm on the 13th 
of June (1878), and, rather to the 
surprise of those who were not 
mm the secret, the Earl of Bea- 





constield announced his intention of aceom- 
penying Lord Sahsbury, who, as minister of 
foreign affairs, was the official representative of 
this country on the occasion. The presence of 
the prime minister of England may have had 
pome effect mm facilitating the adoption of pro- 
pesals which were by no means unfavourable to 


independent states, the last relinqmshing to 
Russia a portion of Bessarabia, which had been 
assigned to it by the treaty of 1856, and receiv- 
ing in exchange part of the Dobrudscha, with 
Silistria and Magnolia. The Porte was to cede 
Ardahan, Kars, and Batoum to Russia, and to 
pay a war indemnity—hkely to prove a bad debt— 
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while Bosnia and the Herzegovina were to be 
occupied and organized by Austria, a plan which 
Lord Beaconsfield seems to have devised for the 
purpose of placing a strong European power as 
an obstacle to the advance of Russia on Constanti- 
nople. 

These arrangements, though they were, so to 
speak, cut and dried beforehand, enabled our 
prime minister to return from Berlin in tnumph 
and, addressing a great crowd from a window of 
the Foreign Office, to say, “Lord Salisbury and 
myself have brought you back peace, but a peace, 
I hope, with honour, which may satisfy our Sove- 
reign and tend to the welfare of the country ”. 

It was soon obvious that if Russia had con- 
sented to a treaty; one of the provisions of which 
barred her advance on Constantinople, she was 
already preparing to revive those attempts on 
Cabul which had, years before, led to so much 
mischief. An envoy had been sent thither from 
St. Petersburg for the purpose, as 1t seemed, of 
coming to some understanding with the ameer, 
Shere Ali, one of the sons of Dost Mahomed. 
This, of course, called for some attempt on our 
part, to frustrate any Muscovite plot for with- 
standing the claims of the queen, who, on the 
lst of January, 1877, had been proclaimed Em- 
press of India by the viceroy at Delhi, a title 
specially designed by Lord Beaconsfield—and, 
not without a good deal of popular disapproval, 
confirmed by Act of Parliament—to denote her 
authority m our Indian possessions. Lord Lyt- 
ton, son of the famous novelist, and himself a poet 
under the xom de plume of Owen Meredith, had 
succeeded Lord Northbrook as viceroy He acted 
on the decision of the government to establish an 
English mission at Cabul by way of counteract- 
ing Russian intrigue, but the ameer, Shere Ali, 
strongly objected, and the mission was stopped 
on the frontier by one of his officers. It being 
then considered necessary to support the mission 
by an armed force, troops were marched to a 
point between Jellalabad and Cabul, the Afghans 
making slight resistange in their formidable 
passes. Shere Ali took to flight, then his death 
threw the country into a state of anarchy. His 
son and successor, Yakoob Khan, professing to 
desire the kindly alliance of the Bntish, accepted 
£60,000 a year for a frontier to be occupied by 
our troops. At the same time a British repre- 
sentative was to reside at Cabul and the ameer 
to be supported against the attacks of any foreign 
enemy. 

It seemed no small success that we should 
have so much hold on Afghanistan, and thus 
close against Russia that gate to our Indian 
empire. But in the midst of general jubilation 
at home came the news of an insurrection at 
Cabul, where a band of fierce, fanatical assailants 
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had attacked the mission, to be repeatedly re- 
pulsed by Sir Louis Cavagnari, the British envoy, 
and the handful of brave and determined officers 
who were with him; but at last the defenders 
of the residency had been overpowered and slain. 
Happily we had, in Sir Frederick Roberts (now 
Lord Roberts), a general equal to the occasion, 
who defeated the forces that endeavoured to 
stop his advance, and marched on Cabul, but 
for a time retired to Sherpur to wait for rein- 
forcements, as the whole country round was in 
rebellion Sur D. Stewart held Candahar, where 
the Afghan governor remained loyal, so that the 
general was eventually able to march part of 
his forces to Cabul, taking command there 
after Yakoob Khan had abdicated and had been 
sent to Peshawur. But another member of that 
large and troublesome fannly of Shere Ali, 
Ayoob Khan, brother of the deposed ameer, 
was at Herat with a large force, and, in June, 
1880, he marched against Candahar, from which 
General Burrows advanced with a small force 
to oppose him. So many native alhes deserted 
his ranks that by the time he reached Maiwand 
he was unable to withstand the superior force of 
the Afghans, and a disastrous defeat obliged him 
to fall back on Candahar, which was at once 
closely invested by the enemy. As usual we 
were behindhand in some essential department: 
this time there was no available transport service. 
There seemed imminent danger of the place 
being taken and our garrison utterly annihil- 
ated, when Sir Frederick Roberts, with 10,000 
men, set out from Cabul to the relief of Candahar. 
After a rapid march of 300 miles through a 
difficult and hostile country, under intense heat, 
and with some desultory fighting on the way, 
almost without an hour of breathing time, he 
attacked the Afghans, and by a brilliant victory 
re-established the prestige of the British army. 

Little more was heard of the “scientific fron- 
tier” which was to have been established by 
negotiations. It became evident that if we were 
to hold a frontier at all, it must be by keeping 
it with both hands, dexterity of the pen being 
emphasized by keeping the swo:id unsheathed 
before treacherous semi-barbarians encouraged 
by Russian diplomacy 

Before Afghanistan was reduced to submission, 
our government had on its hands, in 1879, the 
complications which had arisen in South Africa 
in consequence of hostilities between the Boers of 
the Transvaal and the native Zulu chiefs, the moat 
important and powerful of them being Cetewayo. 
Of the various states of South Africa, Cape 
Colony and Natal were under the immediate 
custody of Great Britain, while free states had 
been formed by the Dutch settlers who emigrated 
from Cape Colony rather than be subject to 
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British rule. Their indepenaence had been 
recognized, and the Transvaal, the territory 
north of the Vaal river, was a Dutch republic 
witha population of 40,000 Europeans and 250,000 
Kafirs, bounded on the west by Bechuanaland, 
a vast haunt of great native tribes. South of 
the Vaal, Natal and Basutoland, under British 
rule, lay next to the Orange State, another 
Dutch independency, and above Natal came the 
country of the Zulus. 

In 1873 the original Dutch commonwealths 
had united to form a republic, and elected as 
president Mr. J. Burgers, but they were in con- 
tinual trouble from the attacks of the hostile 
Bechuanas, naturally seeking reprisals for the 
cruelties and encroachments of the Boers, whose 
sturdy virtues are somewhat coloured by Old 
Testament disregard of heathen mghta. This 
was the complaint of Seku Kuni, the most able 
and powerful of the Bechuana chiefs, who had 
repeatedly attacked and defeated the Boer forces, 
and this, also, was the representation of Cete- 
wayo, the chief of the Zulus, who, while he de- 
clared his detestation of the Boers, manifested a 
desire to secure the friendly consideration of the 
British government by paying allegiance to our 
sovereign 

Unhappily, in consequence of some serious 
misapprehensions, 1t became understood that the 
Boers, feeling that they were unable to maintain 
a continued struggle with the native tribes, were 
prepared to entertain a proposal for securing 
protection by the annexation of the Transvaal to 
the British territory. Seku Kun’s followers had 
actually threatened the capital, Pretoria, and other 
tribes were preparing for hostilities; while Cete- 
wayo was only waiting for events before his people 
resumed warlike incursions into the Transvaal. It 
was too easily taken for granted by the British 
that the Boers desired the annexation of their 
state, that they might secure the protection of an 
armed force sufficient to cope with the superior 
numbers of the native tribes; and it would seem 
that some such intimation was at first given by 
their representatives in answer to the inquiry 
made in consequence of the original suggestion. 
At all events, in the spring of 1877, Sir Theo- 
philus Shepstone was sent out to the Transvaal, 
and without sufficient confirmation of the alleged 
proposal, proclaimed the annexation 

The British government announced that it 
would arbitrate on the claims of Cetewayo, and as 
1t decided in his favour, sent out Sir Bartle Frere 
as lord commissioner. He began by delaying a 
settlement, which roused the suspicions of the 
half-savage chief, from whom it was demanded, 
asa condition of the award, that he should dis- 
miss his warriors to their homes. This not being 
done immediately a British force was sent to 1n- 
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vade Cetewayos territory, ana we had on our 
hands a native war with an enemy whom we soon 
found by no means to be despised. 

The defeat of our troops by the Zulus at a place 
called Isandula made the most notable incident 
of this war; and though Lord Chelmsford, the 
unfortunate general, quickly retrieved his position, 
so that Sir Garnet Wolseley, sent out to take 
command, found the war was practically over 
and Cetewayo prisoner, the disaster at Isandula 
doubtless injured the prestige of British arma in 
the opmion of the Boers. A more glorious 
episode was the defence of Rorke’s Dnift by a 
handful of gallant men; and a painful one, the 
death of the French Prince Imperial, who had 
been allowed to go out as a volunteer, only to be 
killed in an obscure skirmish, to the sorrow of 
all England, and not a few in France, though 
perhaps his mother’s tears saved many another 
Frenchwoman from weeping over the horrors of 
civil war. 

The Boers soon afterwards began to repudiate 
the notion of annexation in a very practical 
manner, though the benefits of British occupation, 
British enterprise, and British capital had enor- 
mously improved the prospects of the country. 
In December, 1880, the British forces occupying 
the annexed country were treated as invaders by 
a majority of the people, who invested the towns 
built by our troops, and surprised and attacked a 
detachment on the march Hostilities were openly 
declared agamst the scanty, unprepared, and 
divided forces of occupation, and in a desultory 
but obstinate conflict at Laing’s Nek, and after- 
wards at Majuba Hill,—where Sir G. V. Colley, in 
command, was killed,—they were defeated by the 
Boers, whose deadly mode of warfare was rather 
that of hunters than of soldiers, their strong 
point being accurate shooting from more or less 
protected and concealed positions. 

In April, 1880, when a Liberal government 
under Mr. Gladstone succeeded to power, the 
ministry decided that instead of pursuing the 
war by sending a large and efficient army to sub- 
yugate the Boers, the worthy and equitable course 
would be to give practical acknowledgment that 
an error had been committed, and to abandon 
the completion of the annexation, to which the 
government and the majority of the people of 
the Transvaal declared that they never con- 
sented. Only a strong nation could afford to 
take such a course, but Britain was strong 
enough to defy adverse criticism, and to dis- 
regard the construction which other nations 
might place upon what more thoughtful patriots 
recognized as an act, not only of policy, but of 
self-respect; while others were long in getting 
over the soreness of an unavenged defeat; and 
the aquasi-independence of this republic has 
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proved an obstacle to all projects fer con- 
federating the South African colonies. The 
mistakes of 1877-1879 had to be remedied. 
Cetewayo was set at liberty, and after a visit to 
this eountry, by which he was probably much 
demoralized, he found himself restored to hittle 
more than a shadow of his former power and 
influence. A treaty was entered into with the 
leaders of the Boers, Joubert and Kruger, which 
became further defined and expounded in 1884, 
when 1t was settled that the Transvaal should 
again be independent, but that its external rela- 
tions should be subject to the approval of her 
majesty, our imperial suzerainty being so far 
acknowledged, though very recent events have 
brought 1t once more in question. 

There had been unmistakable symptoms, to- 
wards the close of the year 1879, that the Con- 
servative government could no longer command 
the suffrages of the majority of electors. In- 
dustrial difficulties, widely spread distress among 
the labouring classes, and the complications of 
the Irish question made the prospect of accession 
to office by no means encouraging, but Mr. Glad- 
stone, at seventy years of age, again took the 
head of a ministry, the House of Commons con- 
sisting of 354 Liberals, 236 Conservatives, and 
62 Home Rulers, giving a Liberal majority of 56 
as against Conservatives and Home Rulers com- 
bined. For nearly fifty years he had taken a 
forward part in the legislature, the 18th of 
December, 1882, being his political jubilee, an 
occasion on which he received congratulations 
from all parts of the country. 

On the 19th of April, 1881, the death of 
Benjamin Disraeli, the Earl of Beaconsfield, 
plaeed the whole country in mourning, and left 
to the Marquis of Sahsbury the leadership of 
the Conservative party. Since the death, on the 
28th of March, 1878, of Earl Russell, then in his 
eighty-sixth year, and retired from the political 
arena, no suchconspicuousand brilliant individual- 
ity as that of Lord Beaconsfield had been removed 
from the state. Much ridiculed by his opponents, 
but not more than be was distrusted by his own 
party, which he undertook to “ educate” to some 
purpose, he latterly found these feelings trans- 
muted into an extensive popularity, enhanced by 
hterary successes of a kind less unquestioned 
than his triumphs in oratory. So great had 
grown his personal influence that it outlived him, 
and the memory of it was perpetuated by the 
premotion of a semi-political society, with various 
branches, named “the Primrose League”, after 
the spring blossom which marked the month of 
his death, and was, without any actual evidence, 
assumed to have been his favourite flower. This 
society, treated at first with ridicule, has had no 
small influence upon elections. 
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In 1882 the affaws of Egypt involved the 
government of Mr, Gladstone in troubles which 
were to a great extent attributable to pre-exiat- 
ing conditions. Ismail Pasha, the former ruler 
of Egypt, invested by the sultan with the title 
of khedive, nearly equivalent to that of king, and. 
exercising an almost independent authority, had, 
by his selfishness and his monstrous extrava- 
gance, brought the country to the verge of ruin. 
The representatives of France and England, on 
behalf of their governments, strongly urged 
Ismail to abdicate in favour of his son Tewfik, 
unless he wished an appeal to be made to the 
sultan, who would depose him without either 
granting him a pension or settling the suecession 
on his son. He would have temporized, bat it 
was too late. Egypt was tired of him, and the 
sultan, in 1879, sent an 1mperial Jrédé, by telegram 
from Constantinople, deposing him and appoint- 
ing his son Tewfik to be viceroy or khedrtve. 
Ismail left quietly with his harem, his two 
younger sons, and a numerous suite, to make his 
abode m Naples, whence he afterwards carried 
on intrigues for recovering his position, and em- 
ployed emussaries who doubtless had no kttle 
concern 1n subsequent complications. 

On the succession of Tewfik, the plan of a dual 
control of the financial affairs of the country by 
two representatives appointed respectively by 
France and England was established, or rather 
resumed, for a similar arrangement had been 
adopted at an earlier date for the protection of 
foreign holders of Egyptian bonds The autho- 
nty of the new representatives, however, nat 
only included a mght of demanding accounts of 
receipts and expenditure from each administra- 
tion. they were to make suggestions to ministers 
and to have a seat and a deliberative voice in 
the cabinet, nor could they be removed without 
consent of their governments, while they had au- 
thority to appoint or dismiss subordinate officials. 

The controllers set themselves to their task 
with energy and ability, and though it is ob- 
vious that such a decided interference in the 
internal affairs of Egypt could not be regarded 
with unmixed satisfaction either by foreign 
powers or by the British parliament, there were 
such genuine evidences of reform that the year 
1881 opened with fair prospects of an increased 
meome, a diminished expenditure, and the ulti- 
mate payment of the Egyptian Consolidated Debt. 
It will be understood, however, that the power 
conferred on foreigners, and the charge brought 
against the controllers, of dismissing native em- 
ployés, then of filling their places with Euro- 
peans at high salaries, was one likely to have 
considerable effect among the large number of 
persons whoee services had to be dispensed with, 
and their extortion put an end to. 
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Among the most dangerous of the turbulent 
lass were numbers of disbanded, haif-starving 
soldiers of the late khedive, who could not get 
ther arrears of pay from the impecunious go- 
vernment. Over these soldiers certain disaffected 
officers began to exercise an influence calculated 
to produce a military revolt which would give 
xank and power to some of the more prominent 
professors of patriotism The leader of this sed1- 
tious movement was Said Ahmed Arabi, or as 
he was called, Arabi Bey, who, having entered 
the army when a boy, had been raised from the 
ranks by Ismail Pasha A. man of imposing pre- 
sence, bold address and considerable eloquence, 
he soon became the head of a movement which 
mereased to a rebellion, spreading over a con- 
siderable part of the country, and enabling him 
to assume the authority of a dictator. 

Mr. Gladstone had pomted out that such an 
interposition in the government of Egypt as had 
been involved in the appointment of a dual con- 
trol, would rationally include the provision of a 
sufficient force to protect the ruler of the country 
from its consequences; and to the difficulties aris- 
ing from the policy of his predecessors the prime 
ainister now had to devote immediate attention 
The secret influence of a French agent was 
actually stimulating the revolt, and though, on 
this being represented to his government, he 
was recalled, much mischief had already been 
done. The threatened sequel seemed to be either 
complete anarchy or a military dictatorship, and 
Arabi attained such a dominant position, in 1881, 
that he and some of his leading supporters de- 
manded an audience with the khedive, who, too 
much afraid to refuse to listen to their represen- 
tations, tried to propitiate them by raising Arabi 
to the rank of pasha, and making the other officers 
colonels 

In France M Gambetta, whose ministry was mn 
power, warmly urged a joint intervention of 
France and England to suppress this military 
mutiny under pretence of seeking a patriotic 
and constitutional revolution Tewfik showed a 
half-enforeed complicity with the demands of the 
rebels; the sultan was suspected of being willing 
to use any means for secretly undermining the 
authority of the khedivate and diminishing 
Egyptian mdependence. The British govern- 
ment was virtually pledged to support the govern- 
ment of the khedive whom it had placed on the 
throne by consent of the other powers, also to 
secure the protection of the European population 
in Egypt and the neutrality of the Suez Canal, 
the larger portion of the shares in which had. 
been acquired by England. 

A conference of the representatives of the chief 
European powers was held at Constantinople, 
mie ee soeen plenipotentiary, Lord Dufferin, 
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was not to be hoodwinked by the sultan’s pro- 
feased intention of suppressing the rebellion by 
Turkish troops. It was so obviously necessary 
that the Suez Canal should be protected by a 
force sufficient to prevent Arabi’s followers from 
closing 1t to European traffic, that all the powers 
concurred 1n confiding to France and England the 
authority to send a protecting force The khedive 
had been weak enough to try to secure the loyalty 
of Arabi by making him minister of war in a 
government forced upon the country by those 
mutineers without regard to the agreement which 
had placed Tewfik in power and provided for the 
dual admunistration of internal affairs. Threats 
were being uttered against Europeans dwelling 
at Alexandria, Cairo, and elsewhere , and prompt 
measures became urgent to secure order. 

In France, the ministry of M. Gambetta had 
been succeeded by a more feeble one that feared 
Bismarck’s taking some advantage of their uncer- 
tain position On the 5th of May, 1882, after 
much delay, the French government agreed to a 
display of “moral force” by sending 81x ships of 
war to enter the harbour of Alexandna. This 
demonstration was maintained while the confer- 
ences went ou at Constantinople, but soon the 
need of more vigorous action grew evident. I[t 
was demanded that military works which were 
being constructed in the fortifications of the har- 
bour of Alexandria should be discontinued; but 
they were still pushed forward, and the sultan 
would not interfere to prevent them. 

The British squadron, anchored off Alexandna, 
had been increased to eight ironclads, with a 
total force of 3539 men and 102 guns, under 
the command of Vice-admral Sir Frederick 
Seymour, an officer of reputation and experience. 
This naval force was m an anomalous position. 
It was not there to make war upon Egypt, but 
to support the khedive in suppressing a mutiny 
which had set his authority at defiance, at the 
instigation of a rebel leader whom he had been 
compelled to appoint to office On the arrival of 
the French and English fleets most of the ministry 
forced upon him offered their resignation; but 
Arabi refused either to resign or to accept the 
proposals of the French and English consuls that 
he, with the president of the councl and his 
military pashas, should quit the country for a 
year. On the 20th of May, however, the ministry 
resigned unanimously, on the ground that by 
accepting conditions from France and England 
the khedive had violated the constitution m 
favour of European interference. 

Tewfik accepted their resignations, declaring 
that it was by his authority alone that relations 
could be arranged between himeelf and the sultan. 
He summoned the principal officials, members of 
the chamber, leading merchants, and the chief offi- 
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cers of the Cairo garrison to meet and discuss the 
situation. This was of little avail. The general of 
the Egyptian forces declared‘that the army recog- 
nized only the authority of the Porte. Arabi 
held a military demonstration; the deposition of 
the khedive was prepared; and 1t was demanded 
that the leader of the revolt should be restored 
to the position of minister of war. 

Dervish Pasha had been sent to Egypt by the 
sultan to see how a double game might be played, 
by using Arabi to extinguish the power of the 
khedive, and afterwards to claim control over 
the Egyptian forces and extinguish the dictator 
himeelf, so that the Porte might assume the sole 
authority. In the meanwhile, it evidently en- 
couraged Arabi’s assumptions. Accordingly, he 
ordered the forts at Alexandna to be placed in a 
condition of defence, and set the soldiery at work 
upon them day and night to form batteries and 
earthworks. The attitude of the natives toward 
the Europeans appeared unmistakably hostile 
An appeal to the sultan’s emissary was useless, 
as he rephed that he had no power to enforce 
any demand that the work in the fortifications 
should cease. Our fleet lay there, and was pre- 
paring for action, but no sufficient force had been 
provided to land for the protection of the inhabi- 
tants from Arabi’s soldiery and the fanatics and 
robbers who were already threatening to attack 
all foreigners, and plunder their houses. 

The terror of a wxle-spread émeute was general; 
and the principal inhabitants of Cairo actually 
asked for the reinstatement of Arabi and his 
colleagues to prevent the slaughter of the Euro- 
peans. The best regiments of the Egyptian army 
were drawn round Alexandria, the forts and 
earthworks erected to command the entrance to 
the harbour were strengthened in spite of re- 
peated remonstrances and strong representations 
from the British admiral. It soon became evi- 
dent that the only thing to be done was to open 
fire upon the forts. 

On the 16th of June a street brawl seemed the 
signal for action. The principal streets of Alex- 
andria became suddenly the scene of a riot directed 
against the Europeans, many of whom were slain, 
or seriously assaulted, their houses pillaged and 
set fire to. The British consul was dragged from 
his carriage and seriously injured; the Greek 
consul-general was attacked; and many French 
and British subjects were killed. It was after- 
wards stated that as many as two hundred persons 
perished in this riot. Dervish Pasha declared 
that neither he nor the khedive had power to 
interpose. They, with the European consul- 
general, hastened to Alexandria from Cairo, where 
they left Arabi preparing for stubborn resistance 
at Alexandria, and for operations on the Suez 
Canal. It was evident, as Mr. Gladstone said, 
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that this self-appointed dictator had thrown off 
the mask and was aiming at the deposition of the 
khedive and the expulsion of Europeans; but 
the British government determined to protect 
Tewfik’s life and position against any pretences, 
and would not acknowledge Arabi to be other 
than a rebel England had to undertake the 
active responsibility alone, though “morally” sup- 
ported by the other powers, for the co-operative 
French squadron was withdrawn to Port Said 
directly the British admiral decided to open fire 
upon the harbour forts at Alexandria. 

On the 10th of July a considerable number of 
those who were supposed to be the last lingering 
Europeans in Alexandria, sought refuge in the 
merchant vessels and steamers which were pre- 
pared to take them on board. During several 
days only false declarations or evasive answers 
were received to Admiral Seymour's repeated 
demands. He then distinctly stated that unless 
these demands were complied with, and the forts 
commanding the entrance to the harbour were 
surrendered, he should commence the bombard- 
ment in twenty-four hours. At nightfall the 
British ships began to move out of the harbour 
and to take up their position. The morning of 
the 11th broke bnght and clear; on ramparts, 
sandhills, and other points of vantage, Egyptian 
soldiers stood watching for what was to come 
next. Groups of women could be seen talking 
together on the flat roofs of the houses, the 
decks of the merchant steamers were crowded 
with fugitives, plaintively wondering what would 
become of their abandoned homes and property. 
The ships of an Italian squadron moved out of the 
harbour with bands playing the national aur as 
they saluted the British admiral’s vessel. The 
crews of these and of an American war-ship 
manned the rigging and cheered our men, who 
answered with right good-will The commander 
of that American ship afterwards did good service 
by landing 120 men to help in suppressing the 
terrible disorders and outrages, perpetrated by 
the scum of the Alexandrian population and the 
convicts whom Arabi had let loose from the jails. 

The terrible duel between our great armour- 
plated vessels and the heavy Krupp guns of the 
forts continued for many hours; for while the 
accuracy of the British fire and the use of the 
Gatling and Nordenfeldt guns made havoc with 
the Egyptian batteries, their artillerymen showed 
a determination which, if it had been accom- 
panied by greater precision of aim, would have 
still further prolonged the contest. Fort after 
fort was smitten and crumbled to ruins. Lord 
Charles Beresford in the Condor gun-boat showed 
special gallantry in steaming towards one of the 
forta to endeavour to silence the cannonade di- 
rected against our four largest ironclads. 
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after his return from Cairo he had employed 
some of his troops to maintain a certain degree 
of order in the city, but during the delay occa- 
sioned by deputations to the British admiral, the 
whole army had retired to Kafr Dowar and were 
preparing to occupy positions im the vicinity 
of the Suez Canal, having cut off the water- 
supply afforded by the Sweet Water Canal. Our 
blue-jackets and marines, landed to restore order, 
had not only to be busy in suppressing the riots, 
extinguishing the flames of the burning houses, 
and arresting and shooting or flogging the culprits, 
but were set to clear out the wells and clean the 
springs. Incendiary fires were blazing 1n various 
directions, and a large number of refugees, many 
of them maimed or wounded, were gathered on 
the shore, waiting eagerly for rescue by boats 
from the ships It had been supposed that all 
the Europeans had escaped, but this forlorn party 
had succeeded only in taking refuge in the Bank, 
a strong building, which they contrived to hold 
against the fanatic insurgents 

The British government now stood alone in 
acting for the protection of European lives and 
interests, and for the deliverance of the khedive 
from the dictation of a mutimous chief still in 
command of a large army and preparing for what 
he soon knew was an inevitable conflict with our 
forces The great European powers had intrusted 
the protection of the Suez Canal to England, and 
it was obvious that to England would be left the 
entire intervention. The French government, 
failing to obtain an endorsement of the vote of 
credit originally gianted for their operations, had 
resigned. From the day that the French squad- 
ron left Alexandria without joining 1n the active 
suppression of the rebellion, France may be said 
to have had no more immediate connection with 
Egyptian affairs, or with the subsequent cam- 
paign. But, when once Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment determined to grasp the situation, there 
were no half measures on our part. 

A small preliminary force under Sir Archibald 
Alison had been hurried out to Alexandria, to 
secure it against Arabi’s army outside the walls. 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, appointed to the chief com- 
mand, arrived on the 16th of August, having 
under him Sir Evelyn Wood, the Duke of Con- 
naught, and General Drury Lowe. With his 
usual promptitude, the commander-in-chief pre- 
pared to take possession of the Suez Canal, and, by 
a sudden movement, the troops were transported 
from Alexandria to Ismailia, where the camp 
was formed, and the general and his staff took up 
their quarters at a palace assigned to them by 
the khedive. Tewfik, delivered from the palace 
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After the complete destruction of the forts, it | 
soon appeared that the city was practically de- 
serted by Arabi and his forces. For a short time 
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of Aas el Teen, where he and hus officers of state 
had virtually been kept prisoners, now that he 
could rely on the protection of the British forces, 
was at last in a position to proclaim Arabi a rebel. 

With occasional skirmishes, the advance of 
our forces was rapid, Arabi being driven from 
his positions, further and further towards Cairo. 
A sharp, decided conflict at Kassassin, opened the 
way to the last main camp of the enemy, Tel el 
Kebrr, strongly entrenched, and held by an army, 
which, as far as could be estimated, amounted 
to above 25,000 men. Our total force was about 
13,000. At Tel el Kebir, on the morning of the 
13th September, by a swift and sudden attack, the 
whole Egyptian army was routed at a blow, and 
fled in all directions, with a loss of 1000, most of 
the survivors throwing away their arms and dis- 
persing. Arabi escaped to Cairo, but Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, knowing to what danger the Cairene 
European population might be exposed by the 
influence of the rebel chief, was not far behind 
him. The very day of the battle our cavalry 
made a forced march of 30 miles, almost with- 
out drawing rein, and reached Cairo on the even- 
ing of the 14th, where Arabi was arrested and 
the city occupied by the British troops — an 
achievement that excited the admiration of the 
military authorities of Europe. 

The mere suppression of the revolt would have 
been of little advantage were the British govern- 
ment not prepared for a complete revision and 
reformation of the laws, and a reconstruction of 
the system of administration in Egypt Arabi 
and his immediate companions, the leaders of 
the mutiny, were tried by a court formed in ac- 
cordance with British notions of justice, and 
British humanity mutigated the chief rebel’s 
sentence of death to one of deportation to 
Ceylon Had his fate been in the hands of the 
Egyptian government there 1s little doubt he 
would have been shot. There was still a 
multitude of culprits to bring to justice, guilty 
not only of rebellion but of murder, robbery, and 
deliberate cruelty, and there was also arduous 
work to be done in visiting the jails and bring- 
ing them into something like order, from a con- 
dition of horrible mismanagement by which the 
wretched prisoners, many of them victims of 
official oppression, were poisoned with foul air 
and starved on insufficient rations of the coarsegt 
food. Not only the jails but the hospitals had 
subsequently to be overhauled, for in 1883 au 
outbreak of cholera prevented the removal of our 
troops from Cairo and other centres, and officers 
and men were engaged in the active service of 
organizing a system of relief Their devotion 
to this duty was as conspicuous as their courage 
and promptitude had been in suppressing the 
rebellion. Preparations were made, however, 
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for removing the army of occupation; a body of 
Egyptian police and gendarmerie was formed 
ander the command of Colonel Valentine Baker, 
who had before been 1n the Turkish service ; and 
an Egyptian army was organized under the com- 
mand of General Evelyn Wood. 

Meanwhile, Lord Dufferin and his colleagues 
effected the still more difficult task of so recon- 
structing the system of government in Egypt 
that the various departments should be brought 
into more harmonious relations, and the corrup- 
taons which had disgraced them be as far as 
possible abolished. In November, 1883, the 
British government were able to advise the 
evacuation of Cairo by our troops and the im- 
mediate reduction of the occupying force This 
intention was frustrated by an outbreak of re- 
bellion against the government of Egypt in the 
Soudan The rebel, in this case, was a fanatic 
Jeader calling himself the mahdi, or prophet, 
whose coming had been foretold by Mahomet, as 
one who would extend the power and establish 
the faith of Islam. 

Rumours of a rising of the slave-deahing chiefs 
of the Soudan, and certain influential sheikhs, to 
support the pretentions of this so-called mahd1, 
had been heard in 1881; and 1t was partly be- 
cause of these that Major-general Sir Evelyn 
Wood had been appointed to assist the khedive’s 
government in organizing an Egyptian army. 
This army was for protection against any at- 
tack of the mahdi’s followers upon the more 
civilized part of Egypt, not to carry arms into the 
provinces of the Soudan, always held with the 
greatest difficulty by the viceroys, and divided 
from Egypt itself by natural obstacles, which 
served as a fortification to the rebellious territory 
and its slave-dealhng chiefs. 

Leaving fresh troubles to grow ripe in Egypt, 
making more work for British intervention, let 
us turn to see what was happening at home, 
where also the government had much on its 
hands. The difficulties which beset the attempt 
to lemslate for the suppression of crime and the 
satisfaction of the tenantry in Ireland, prevented 
the passing of many useful and several necessary 
measures which had been included in the pro- 
gramme of the Liberal ministry. Among the 
few measures distinguished by social equity and 
efficacy brought forward at this time, one may 
be mentioned which quickly passed into law. 
Th@ Married Women’s Property Bill defined 
those individual rights of property which had 
previously been granted to women, to protect 
them from the rapacity of unscrupulous husbands. 
By ita provisions a marred woman is entitled 
to the use and disposal of her earnings, and is 
capable of acquiring and holding real or personal 
property, and disposing of it by will or otherwise. 
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This makes a landmark in the long struggle to 
raise woman from the dependent posttion in- 
herited by her from a semi-savage state. 

It is not proposed to give any account in detail 
of the protracted course of parliamentary ob- 
struction and oppositaon adopted by the irish 
party; nor shall we here record the leng and 
sickening list of outrages, murders, maiming of 
cattle, destruction of crops, persecution of women 
and children, and attempts of Irish-American 
Fenians to destroy public buildings in London 
and elsewhere by means of explosives. Still less 
need we discuss Mr. Gladstone’s prolonged en- 
deavours to shape a measure which, while main- 
taining the union of the kingdom, would satasfy 
those who demand some measure of Irish inde- 
pendence. Most reasonable men will at least 
admit that there was no good argument for 
Home Rule in the conduct of the Imsh represen- 
tatives in parliament, and the unscrupulous pro- 
ceedings of the Land League, of which they 
were patrons, at whose meetings the people were 
exhorted to pay no rent, and if not encouraged 
to, were certainly not discouraged from the per- 
petuation of a system of terror by means of assas- 
sination, robbery, and assault The leaders of 
this movement were consigned to prison, and the 
Land League, proclaimed an illegal society, was 
suppressed But the action of ite chief, Mr. 
Parnell, and his immoderate followers, did not 
tend to a settlement of the mode of government 
for Ireland, to any acceptable settlement of the 
question of the tenants’ position in relation to 
the land, or to the suppression of outrages for 
the most part attempted by political adventurers 
from the Umted States, whose inhuman reck- 
lessness of the lives of the victims hkely to 
be sacrificed to their malign plots went far to 
blunt Enghsh sympathy with Ireland, and to 
excite indignation, on both sides of the Atlantic, 
against that Imsh-American organization which 
had provided funds for the maintenance of the 
Land League itself. The one bnght spot in this 
long story of crime and folly is the conduct of 
the Irish police, who, though Insh almost to a 
man, and of hostile religions, showed admirable 
discipline and fidelity, under trying arcumstances. 

The system of obstruction in parliament 
adopted by the Insh party grew so extravagant 
that it threatened to paralyse all legislation 
unless a prompt remedy could befound. This was 
at last provided by the adoption of rules of pro- 
cedure, meant to frustrate attempts at prolong- 
ing debates indefinitely. The application of what 
in France is called a “closure” was not in iteelf 
sufficient, and a Parliamentary Procedure Bill 
was passed on the Ist December, 1882, after 
itself having been obstructed and delayed almost 
beyond endurance. By the provisions of the 
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bell the speaker had power to close a debate if 
the motion to that effect were supported by more 
than 200 members, or if opposed by less than 40 
and supported by more than 100. Motions for 
adjournment were to hold good for the discussion 
of a definite matter of urgent public importance, 
if 40 members stood up to signify their support. 
Among many technical details were provisions 
for the naming and suspension of members who 
persistently disregarded the rules of debate. 

Mr. Bright, who, in 1882, resigned his seat in 
the cabinet because he could not agree with the 
policy of calling out the reserve forces and send- 
ing a warlike expedition to Alexandria, held 
strong opinions that no measures of forcible sup- 
pression should be applied to Ireland unless 
accompanied by measures of conciliation, and 
amelioration of the conditions of which the agni- 
cultural population complained. As early as 
1864 he had contended that the laws of entail 
should be broken down, so that in course of time, 
and by a gradual and sure process, the Insh 
people might become the possessors of the soul of 
lheland In 1866 he had suggested a parlia- 
mentary commission empowered to buy large 
estates, particularly of English proprietors in 
Ireland, and to 1e-sell them in existing farms to 
existing tenants, to whom the money to purchase 
them should be advanced on easy terms These 
propositions may be said to have been reflected 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Bull of 1880; but 
it was considered necessary now to go further, 
since a succession of poor harvests, and still more, 
the constant disaffection promoted by the Land 
League and the emussaries from America, had 
prevented the benefictal working of that measure. 

The Irisk Land Bill of 1881, Mr. Gladstone 
said, was not brought forward because of the 
iniquity of the Irsh land laws, which differed 
chiefly from the Enghsh m the special provisions 
they made for the benefit of the tenant, but 1t 
was rendered necessary by the land hunger or 
land scarcity in Ireland, by the arbitrary raising 
of rent, and harsh evictions on some estates, and 
by defects in the Land Act of 1870, which made 
it powerless to correct these evils, This Bull recog- 
nized universal tenant right; legislative interfer- 
ence was to prevent the arbitrary increase of rent, 
and the bill established a land commussion or 
court, the design being to give practically what 
were afterwards called “the three F’2”—fixity of 
tenure, free sale, and fair rents. To the land 
courts tenants could apply for a revision of their 
rents, which were then fixed under the name of 
jedkcial rents. It may be mentioned here that, 
from the tume of the passing of the Act in 1881 
to the end of Mr. Gladstone's admimstration 
in 1885, there were 122,599 applicatuons te have 
renteso fixed. On these, which represented about 
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2,118,310 aeres of land, the former rent being 
£1,407,465, the judicial rent was fixed at 
£1,133,174. 

But before this measure could be brought for- 
ward, and almost at the beginning of the admim- 
stration, the immcreasing terrorism and lawless 
condition of Ireland had necessitated the rapid 
passing of a bill for the prevention of crimes, 
which was carried through in three days This 
provided for the creation of special tmbunals 
composed of judges of the supenor courts, who 
should sit without juries. It gave the police nght 
of search in proclaimed districts, power to arrest 
any persons unable to give an account of them- 
selves, to control newspapers, and compel the 
attendanee of witnesses. These apparently strin- 
gent measures were believed to be necessary be- 
cause of the increase of crime, the machinations 
of American-Imnsh emussaries, and the odrous 
cruelty and savagery of the secret society agents 
posing as patriots. Under the name of “ Coer- 
cion” this exceptional law excited much susp1- 
cious dislike, but 1t was soon found to work with- 
out injury to honest and loyal citizens. 

Mr Parnell and other Land Leaguers who had, 
mn 1881, been arrested and placed in Kilmainham 
jail, averred that the more violent of the dis- 
orders would have been checked by the influence 
of the League, if they had not been shut up mn 
prison, but there was no evidence to show that 
the League and its leaders had taken pains either 
to denounce or to defeat the Femian assassins or 
to counteract the diabolical plots of the secret 
societies in America The horror and detestation 
of the crimes committed in the name of Ireland 
were accentuated to a point of agony, in May, 
1882, by the assassinations in Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, and within sight of the Vice-regal Lodge, 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish, who had just been 
appointed chief secretary for Ireland, and of Mr. 
Burke, the permanent under-secretary. They 
were walking together m the park towards the 
Lodge, when attacked from behind and stabbed 
to death by men armed with the pecultar Enives 
used for dissections—from their form and sharp- 
ness terrible weapons. There 1s little doubt 
that the murder of Mr. Burke, at least, had been 
planned beforehand. 

The leaders of the “ Nationalist” party, as the 
association of Imsh representatives was now 
called, were horrrfied by such s crime, as were the 
great majority of their fellow-countrymen, and 
hastened to denounce it, emphatically declaring 
this, hke other atrocities in which they had no 
part, to be the work of an irreconcilable faction, 
whose object it was to make agreement im- 
possible. The actual murderers were afterwards 
brought to justiee. They belonged toa society 
called the Invinables, consisting of picked mew 
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among the Fenians. The man who planned and 
directed the assassination was James Carey, a 
town-councillor, who, to save his own neck, turned 
queen’s evidence, and with unblushing treachery 
and effrontery revealed the whole plot and the 
organization of the societies formed for the com- 
mission of murder. Other accomplices, not the 
actual murderers, also gave evidence. The per- 
petrators of the crime were hanged; Carey em- 
barked for South Africa, and on board the vessel 
made the acquaintanceof another passenger named 
O'Donnell, who, after assiduously watching him, 
and discovering that he was the “approver” 
against the Invincibles, took an opportunity of 
shooting him dead. O’Donnell was afterwards 
arrested and executed for this crime, the victim 
of which found little sympathy. 

The business of Irish legislation in parliament 
was carried on by the government in spite of 
the appalling difficulties by which the ministrv 
were opposed, and an Arrears Bill, applying to 
holdings of under £30 a year, “Griffith’s Valua- 

on”, provided for compulsory sale or purchase, 
open alike to landlord and tenants, where the 
latter had paid a year’s rent from November, 
1880, to November, 1881, such tenant giving evi- 
dence of his inability to pay, before his demand 
on the landlord or the state could be entertained; 
but where his claim was fully made out the 
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between the Nile and the Red Sea and extending 
to the equatorial territory and Abyssinia. 

The insurrection of the Arab sheiks and chief- 
tains under the “Mahdi”, who threatened the 
centre of the Soudan provinces and seemed to 
be preparing to invade Egypt from Baba and 
Khartoum, caused not a httle consternation at 
Cairo and at Suakim, which lay exposed to attack 
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State would pay half the arrears accruing before by some of the wild Arab tribes. A few British 
November, 1880—a one year’s rent—by a free regiments had remained, at the earnest request 
gift of the amount required. Of the estimated of the khedive, during the final settlement of the 
amount of £2,000,000 required, three-fourths country, the departure of these delayed, though 
were to be taken from the surplus of the late it was supposed that the Egyptian force under 
Church Fund, and on application half a mil- Sir Evelyn Wood and the gendarmene under 
hon would be granted from the Consolidated Colonel Valentine Baker would suffice to protect 
Fund. the Egyptian territory and to keep order in the 

By the end of the session of 1882 Mr. Glad- country. But an actual insurrection 1n external 
stone and his colleagues in the ministry were ; territory, which Egypt could not continue to hold 
almost exhausted by the arduous and exacting ' unaided, had not been contemplated as cause for 
duties which they had been called upon to dis- | our interference; and while Colonel Stewart 
charge. The affairs of Egypt and the expedition | went from Cairo to Khartoum, to report on the 
to support the authority of the khedive and state of affairs, it was clearly and emphatically 
protect European interests had-added not a little represented tothe khedive that no aid would be 
to the great responsibilities of the government | given by the British forces to retain or to recover 
and the burden of legislation; but that respon- ; his authority over the Soudan, but that he must 


sibility was not to terminate with the retirement 
of the Earl of Dufferm from Cairo, after having 
completed the reformation of the Egyptian legis- 
lative constitution. Sir Garnet Wolseley and 
Sir Beauchamp Seymour had been respectively 
elevated to the peerage, under the titles of Vis- 
count Wolseley of Cairo and Lord Alcester. The 
British force left in Egypt under the command 
of General Graham and other officers had been, 
for the most part, rapidly but gradually with- 
drawn, when there came startling intelligence 
from Kordofan, Darfur, and the central towns 
of the Egyptian provinces of the Soudan, lying 


draw his protecting line at the Second Cataract 
of the Nile at Wady Halfa. The khedive could 
not bring himself to relinquish those territories, 
which included places on the slave-trade ronte 
from the Equatorial Provinces as well as on the 
direct line from the Red Sea, Suakim, and Muae- 
sowah, to the Nile and Cairo, and he commis- 
sioned General Hicks—an able and brave officer, 
who had served with the British army in India, 
and now accepted a command from the Egyptian 
government—to organize an army at Khartoum 
against the mahdi. But the Egyptians had ceased 
to be warlike; and unless led or driven by Euro- 
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pean officers, they turned and filed like sheep 
before the wild and desperate onslaught of the 
savage tribesmen. Only the black troops, Nubians 
and others, would boldly stand their ground. 
Hicks found himself at the head of an inefficient 
army, and with a divided command—an Egyptian 
officer having been appointed to equal authority. 
For a time he successfully opposed the forces of 
the mahdi and gained some victories of a de- 
sultory sort, but eventually was (by a treacherous 
guide, it 1s said) led into a gorge, or valley, called 
Kiashgill, where a vast force of the enemy lay in 
ambush, and these tribesmen closing in upon his 
small force, slew every man with the general. 

Meanwhile a relative of the mahdi, a powerful 
pasha named Osman Digna, was closing upon 
the territory by Suakim and the garrisons of 
Tokar and Sinkat, which were eventually shut up 
in these places Against the enemy who had 
invested Sinkat, Colonel Baker led bis Egyptian 
troops in vain, they fled, to be speared without 
mercy by the fierce Soudanese tribesmen. Baker, 
his officers, and some of the black troops, a mere 
handful of men, fought their way back to Sua- 
kim, which had till that time been protected by 
a single British gun-boat. The relief of Tokar 
had been attempted by Commander Moncrieff, 
RN., the British consul at Suakim, and the leader 
of an Egyptian force; but they had scarcely 
reached the place when they were attacked by 
a large body of the enemy before whom the 
Egyptian troops fled as usual, leaving the officers 
to fight to the last and till they fell, pierced 
with wounds from the broad-bladed spears of 
the infuriated Arabs. Not till afterwards was 
Vice-admiral Sir William Hewitt, who had been 
ordered up with some vessels from the Mediter- 
ranean squadron, appointed governor of Suakim 
in European interests. 

Our government insisted that the abandon- 
ment of the Soudan and the evacuation of Khar- 
toum by the Egyptian garrison and all the Euro- 
peans should be effected, according to the strong 
representations of Colonel Cadogan, who had been 
left there in command by General Hicks. For 
some time the ministry of the khedive stood out 
against this advice, and when the Bntish govern- 
ment insisted they resigned; a new ministry was 
formed by Nubar Pasha, and he with the khedive 
professedly accepted the policy recommended. 
Orders were given for the evacuation of Khar- 
toum and the garrisons of the adjoining provinces, 
but 1t was then too late. The hordes of the 
mahd1 were swarming in Kordofan, had occupied 
Obeid, and were soon likely to advance to Berber 
and Khartoum. It was in fact beyond the power 
of the khedive, or any one in Cairo whom he 
could trust, to evacuate the Soudan, for at these 
garrisons, dotted in various places, a considerable 
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population had gathered, so that it was computed 
that about 30,000 people would have by some 
means to get out of the provinces, and by the 
Nile or otherwise to make their way to actual 
Egyptian territory. 

In such an emergency, the eyes of the Egyptian 
government naturally turned again on a man 
once already employed by Ismail Pasha as his 
plenipotentiary and governor-general of the Sou- 
dan, when, with marvellous courage and ability, 
he effected a great change, and was able in a large 
measure to check the slave-trade by cutting off 
the land and river routes of the slave caravans. 
This was General Charles Gordon, who had 
formerly so distinguished himself in commanding 
the native army against the Ta: Ping rebels in 
China that he was known as Chinese Gordon. 
Perhaps no European but a man of his stamp 
could have succeeded in holding the position of- 
governor-general of the Soudan. A master of 
prompt invention and resource, inspired by 
genuine Christian piety and an enthusiasm which 
came near the fatalism of his Moslem adversaries, 
he was entirely regardless of personal danger, and 
would go unarmed and alone into the midst of a 
company of the chiefs whose assumptions he was 
using every effort to suppress. 

It was above a year since Gordon had resigned 
his appomtment as Governor-general of the 
Soudan. He had during his stay broken up the 
raiding of the man-stealing pashas, who went to 
native villages, and seized the inhabitants to carry 
them in slave caravans to the markets to be sold, 
or to the depots to be consigned to other dealers. 
Slavery itself, existing as a domestic institution, 
he did not believe could be abolished. The traders 
in, and raiders for slaves, were wealthy and power- 
ful chiefs, with considerable armed forces, to which 
Gordon and his lheutenant Gessi had to oppose 
such Egyptian and Nubian troops as they could 
obtain. It was natural that the thoughts of those 
who knew what an amazing influence Gordon 
Pasha had then acquired among the natives, 
should be now directed to him; and when it was 
known that the government had opened negotia- 
tions with him, and had induced him to give up 
an engagement recently accepted under the King 
of Belgium, much satisfaction was expressed. But 
probably the khedive and his advisers doubted 
the ability of Gordon to effect the evacuation of 
the provinces; and no Egyptian armed force could 
be sent thither of sufficient strength to cope alone 
with the swarms of fiercely warlike tribes who 
were casting in their lot with the mahd1. 

Early in 1884, General Gordon, having been 
reinstated in his rank in the British army, was 
ready to start on his mission, with a firm belief 
in his own influence at Khartoum and with that 
entire disregard of personal danger which had 
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always distinguisked him His plan was to! and measages, firing upon his steamers, and wait- 
abandon the Western Soudan and the provinces ing till the time came to make a rush upon the 
of Darfur and Kordofan, but to hold Khartoum, town, when they had effectually isolated 1t and 
with the provinces lyimg between the White Nile could get force enough to overcome the unremit- 
and the Red Sea, north of Sennar. It wasunder- ting defence by which that one man and a mere 
stood that he should be independent of the handful of faithful supporters held the place 
khedive, and should receive his orders from the as though it had been a real stronghold. The 
British government alone. He went, not for the leader could have made his escape before it came 
purpose of reconquering the Soudan, or to per- to the worst; but all through his career Gordon 
suade the chiefs to submut to the Egyptian govern- thought of others before himself, even though 
ment, but for the double purpose of extricating now he had the bitterness of believing that his. 
its garrisons and giving back to those chieftains countrymen might abandon him. 
their ancestral powers, withdrawn or suspended © Enough was known of this position to cause 
during the Egyptian occupation. indignant excitement in England, and the de- 
Gordon was to go through the canal to Suakim mand that some means should be taken to rescue 
and thence attempt to reach Khartoum by the the defenders of Khartoum became overwhelming, 
Berber route, relying on bis frendly relations especially when it was known that Gordon held. 
with the inhabitants, desirous also to avoid Cairo on in hope that a small body of troops would 
and any interview with the khedive; but Colonel be sent to his assistance. But no small body of 
Harrington had reported unfavourably of the troops could by that time have sufficed, nor did 
safety of this proposed route, and Gordon altered Gordon know how closely the territory of the 
his plans so as to include a flying visit to Cairo. Soudan on the lines leading to Khartoum waa 
The result was a conference of several representa- invested by the fierce tribesmen. The general 
tive personages, and the appointment of Gordon, impression at home was that the action of our 
not only as British High Commissioner, but as government, 1f taken at all, should have been 
the khedive’s reappointed Governor-general of taken more promptly, and this became confirmed 
the Soudan. He and his aide, Colonel Stewart, by the event. 
quitted the Nile valley at Korosko,and cut across After a visit of Lord Wolseley and Lord 
the Nubian desert, without military escort, ona Northbrook to Egypt, it was decided that a relief 
camel mde of 240 miles to Berber, which they expedition would have to ascend the Nile further 
reached on 11th of February. than most travellers had reached, and prepara- 
About the same time the British government tions were at once made for the stupendous enter- 
sent a British force, under General Graham, to prise of conveying a considerable military force 
protect Suakim and the Red Sea ports, in order up the Nile to Korti. There the expedition waa 
to avert danger from the route to India, amd divided, a “Nile column” continuing the river 
though the expedition did not arrive soon enough journey towards Khartoum, under the command 
te save the garrisons of Tokar and Sinkat, the of General Earle, while a “desert column”, under 
followers of Osman. Digna were signally defeated Sur Herbert Stewart, marched by land to strike 
at El Teb and Tamai, and for a tume driven away the Nile again at Metammeh, where it was hoped. 
from Suakim, to return as soon as the Bntish communications could be opened with Gordon at 
troops had been removed. Khartoum. Both columns had to fight their way 
Having safely reached Khartoum, Gordon against repeated attacks of the enemy. Both 
found at first that he had not exaggerated his generals lost their lives in engagements fought 
personal influence. He succeeded.in sending away with determined and dauntless bravery, and 
successive batches of people in small steam-boats numbers of distinguished officers and heroic mem 
along the Nile; and followed his instructions by found a grave in the desert, among them Colonel 
proclaiming that certain chiefs were to be re- Burnaby, a traveller and author as well as a 
stored to their authority and possessions. Some _ soldier of note. 
astonishment was caused by his patronage of the And all this eager courage was spent in vain. 
alave-hunter Zebehr, in whose hands Khartoum For it would seem as though the mahdi and his 
was to be left on his departure. He proposed to savage lientenants awaited as asignal theapproach 
make the mahdi Sultan of Kerdofan, the term- of the expeditionary ferce to swarm upon Khar- 
tary oceupied by him; but it appeared that this toum, where Gordon fell only a few hours before a 
potentate, in no disposition te recerve favours, small steamer, sent from the camp of Metammeh, 
wae cunningly watching the turn of events, while stood on and off below the river-side town (28th 
his followers alowly and surely blocked upKhar- January, 1885), till intelligence was gained of the. 
toum on the north-east and marth-west. Gordon tragedy which cut short the noble effort and the 
was left alone in Khartoum, with the fanatical famous record of a maa whe had endeavoured te 
host clasing in upen him, intercepting his letters achieve a great deed single-handed, and thoug 
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he failed, had been. instrumental in inspiring 
the nations of Europe with a sense of the deter- 
mined valour and invincible spirit of his country- 
men, while his heroic end made his name a house- 
hold word in England more than the most fortun- 
ate soldier's of our generation. Khartoum had 
fallen, not by assault of the enemy, but by treach- 
ery The second native officer in command had 
opened the gates to the enemy, the small body of 
troops had been easily ove: whelmed, and Gordon 
was slain among the adherents whom he had 1n- 
spired to hold out so bravely agaist such odds. 

The return march of the desert column sent to 
his rescue, and the return voyage of those who 
had with consummate patience made the passage 
of the almost unnavigable river, was followed by 
the temporary investment of Wady Halfa and 
other points of defence by British troops; but m 
Apri, 1885, the army of Lord Wolseley was being 
gradually withdrawn from the country. In July 
it was reported that the mahdi had died of small- 
pox, but he had named a successor, and for some 
time afterwards a series of engagements with the 
rebel tribesmen under Osman Digna and other 
chiefs demanded the presence of a considerable 
force at Suakim, partly withdrawn or reinforced 
as occasion demanded, the wild raids of the Soudan 
tribes and their obstinate attempts to occupy 
some portion of the territory beyond the Red Sea 
port long continuimg to test the courage and alac- 
rity of our garrison, mostly Egyptians, who seem 
to have gained greater courage and stability by 
having been associated with British troops and 
commanded by British officers, 

Amid the arduous trials of the premier, and 
the extraordinary demands made on his muuistry, 
the introduction of bills for the extension of the 
franchise and the redistribution of the electorate 
had not been lost sight of In February, 1884, 
Mr. Gladstone brought forward the measure 
which was known as the New Franchise Biull, 
which had the effect of enfranchising the county 
populations by placing them on the same footing 
as the householders 1n town, and thus giving a 
vote to agricultural labourers under the same 
conditions of occupation. The “ancient nghts” 
franchise in boroughs was to remain unaltered, 
and so were the household franchise of 1867 and 
the lodger franchise. The franchise for holdings 
of £10 clear yearly value was extended to the 
occupation of land held without buildings, and a 
“service” franchise was created which gave the 

vote to any man inhabiting a dwelling-house, by 
wirtue of any office, service, or employment, such 
dwelling-house not being occupied by his em- 
pioyer. In the counties the £50 framchise was to 
be abohshed, the £12 rateable value franchise of 
18@7 ta be reduced to £10 yearly Yalue, and the 
service, lodger, and household frahehise of the 
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boroughs to be adopted. In Scotland peculiarities 
of borough representation were not interfered 
with, but the franchises were to be on the same 
footing as m England. In Ireland, where there 
was a £4 voting value franchise for land alone, a 
county franchise of £10 clear annual value was 
to be substituted for it. No one in the kingdom 
would be disfranchised. Every head of a house- 
hold would become a voter, and the lodger and 
service franchises might be regarded only as 
enlargements of household suffrage. It was 
estimated that the bill would add 1,300,000 to 
the English constituency, 200,000 to that of Scot- 
land, and 400,000 to that of Ireland. 

The bill was opposed in the House of Lords, 
mainly on the ground that an extension of the 
franchise should not be effected without the simul- 
taneous presentation of a bill for the redistmbu- 
tion of seats There was a confhct between the 
two houses, and opinion found expresaron out of 
doors 1n strong language used by members of 
both, but ultimately a compromise was effected, 
and the bill passed on the understanding that 
a Redistribution Bill should immediately follow 
—an agreement which was punctually observed. 
The effect of this bill was to disfranchise a num- 
ber of the smaller boroughs and distribute the 
seats thus obtained among the counties and larger 
boroughs, so that the inhabitants of the small 
boroughs were not deprived of votes, but included 
in the larger districts where they dwelt. No 
borough with a population of less than 15,000 
was to have separate representation, a borough 
with a population of 20,000, and represented by 
two members, was to have only one member. 
Of the 178 seats available for redistribution, 96 
were to be given to the counties and 82 to the 
boroughs, while the metropolis was to have 40 
additional members. 

These were the great progressive measures 
which came into operation im 1885 to signaliae 
the Liberal administration. After their accom- 
plshment, and the comparative quieting of 
Egypt, there remaimed the apparently insur- 
mountable difficulty which attended any attempt 
to legislate for Ireland. Mr. Gladstone, wearied. 
out in the previous conflict, was belheved to be 
not unwilling that the Conservatives should suec- 
ceed to power, and in June, 1885, on their ehal- 
lenging the budget of Mr. Childers, as there 
were not a sufficient number of Liberal members 
present to secure a majority, the ministry gave 
place to one formed by Lord Salisbury, now the 
recognized leader of the Conservative party. 

On the dissolution of parliament, whether or 
no the agricultural population were affected by 
some vague prospect of obtaining “three acres 
and a cow”, as the phrase went, the votes in the 
counties proved so favourable to the Liberals, 
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that the new Conservative government would be 
dependent on the Irish members of the house for 
doubtful majorities. Their hands held the balance 
of power; their voices had hailed Mr. Gladstone’s 
downfall with howls of triumph. Now it was 
that the Liberal leader made the “ great renun- 
ciation” of his former principles as to the govern- 
ment of Ireland, perplexing and bewildering his 
party by a sudden change of standard. Lord 
Salisbury’s ministry was unable to retain office, 
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. 
THE Marquis or SALISBURY 
From a photograph by Ruseell & Sons, London. 


and in February, 1886, Mr. Gladstone again 
returned to power, with a cabinet consisting of 
more Radicals than had ever before taken a 
leading part in government, and a new policy 
for Ireland, including concession to the plan 
which had acquired the name of “ Home Rule” 
and a scheme of land purchase with a view to 
establish a peasant proprietory. But Mr. Glad- 
stone had to contend not only with the disap- 
pointed opposition, and with the unscrupulous 
party which claimed to represent Ireland, among 
whom Mr. Parnell now seemed to be the leader 
of the more reasonable section, but also with 
serious and sudden defections, doth in the Liberal 
ranks and in the cabinet itself, under the leader- 
ship of men like Lord Hartington, John Bnght, 
Mr. Goachen, and Mr. Chamberlain, supported by 
some of the most advanced Radicals as well as 
by the most intellectual elements of Liberalism. 
These Liberals, dissenting from the change of 
front towards Home Rule, and impressed by the 
danger of the separation of Ireland from the 
United Kingdom, formed a party, which, under 
the title of Liberal Unionists, was strong enough 
in June, 1886, to defeat the government on the 
Home Rule Bill, proposed by Mr. Gladstone and 
strongly opposed by Mr. Goschen. One original 
feature of this measure, which pleased neither 
party, not even the author himself on second 
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thoughts, was the removal of Ireland’s repre- 
sentation from the Imperial Parliament ; and Mr. 
Gladstone’s looseness of conviction on this car- 
dinal point did not help to reassure his doubting 
adherents, The ministry, having been defeuted, 
advised a dissolution of parliament, which took 
place just before Whitsuntide; and the result of 
the subsequent election once more placed Lord 
Salisbury and a Conservative government in 
power. 

The later months of the year 1886 were largely 
devoted to preparation for the great celebration 
which was to make 1887 memorable not only in 
the annals of Great Britain but in the history of 
nations It had been determined to commemorate 
worthily the Jubilee of the reign of Queen 
Victoria, beloved by her people and esteemed 
and respected all over the world. 

The Jubilee Day was the 21st of June (1887), 
and on the 16th her majesty left Balmoral for 
Windsor. Already numerous celebrations and 
observances 1n relation to charitable institutions, 
foundations of new schemes of benevolence, and 
the bestowal of honours and recognitions on 
persons of social desert or distinction were being 
associated with “The Jubilee” throughout the 
kingdom, and many interesting ceremonials and 
state functions took place in London and various 
parts of the kingdom, preliminary to the great 
demonstration. ‘“Queen’s weather” did not fail 
on the morning of the 21st, a brillant day full 
of sunshine. All over the country and in many 
other parts of the world the day was made a 
holiday in honour of the English queen. In our 
most distant dependencies, or in remote places, 
wherever dwelt a small community of British 
residents or British travellers, the loyal festival 
demonstrations were held. In the metropolis 
no such spectacle had ever been presented as 
that of the streeta, where vast and enthusiastic 
multitudes assembled to witness the procession, 
in which the great point of attraction was the 
form and face of their sovereign, who, as little 
more than a child, had been welcomed by a loyal 
people, and who for fifty years of a beneficent 
reign, through troubles and afflictions which 
seemed to bring her nearer to those who could 
claim her sympathy with their own griefs and 
bereavementa, had held a place in the hearta of 
her subjects seldom accorded to any ruler of a 
powerful nation. If there had ever been a doubt 
of the loyalty of the British people to their queen, 
it would have been dissipated on that day, and it 
must have deeply 1mpressed those foreign princes 
and ambassadors who came to show the respect 
of the governments which they represented. 
Those princes in the brilliant cortége who rode 
beside her majesty’s carriage little needed such 
evidence, for they were her own sons and near 
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kinsmen. Conspicuous among them was the stal- 
wart and dignified heir to the German imperial 
throne, husband 


of her eldest child HERE 
andnamesake Vic- /£ Wh i iy 
toria, “the Prin- fifi lt i i 
cess Royal”. ape 
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Alas! the sha- 
dow of succes- 
sive bereavements 
had fallen on the 
royal widow—-her 
daughter, the be- 
loved Princess 
Alice of Hesse, 
and her youngest 
son, Prince Leo- 
pold, Duke of Al- 
bany, had passed 
away, the latter in 
full promise of ex- 
ceptional attain- 
ments and of a 
future record that 
should mark a dis- 
tinguished career, 
though his consti- 
tutional weakness 
might have pre- 
cluded him from 
an active hfe. But 
the splendid cere- 
monial on Jubilee 





majesty, standing on the royal dais, received the 
obeisances of all the members of the royal famuly, 
and warmly kissed 
each of them in 
response. Then, 
supported by the 
lord chamberlain, 
preceded by the 
princes and fol- 
lowed by the prin- 
cesses, the queen 
passed down the 
nave to the west 
door, returning 
to Buckingham 
Palace amidst the 
renewed acclama- 
tions of that vast 
concourse which 
still filled the 
streets, thronging 
stands and _bal- 
conies erected in 
every available 
space, as well as 
the windows and 
even the roofs of 
the houses and 
great public build- 
ings on the line 
of route. 

With the record 
of a celebration 


Day and the won- HER MAJEsTy THE QUEEN which had _ for 
derful aspect of From a photograph by Mesers Bassano, London the British em- 
the streets of Lon- pire an emphatic 


don, especially at Trafalgar Square and in the 
vicinity of Westminster Abbey, blotted out all 
sorrowful memories. 

After an imposing ceremony in the Abbey, 
conducted by the principal church dignitaries, her 


significance, and was regarded throughout the 
civilized world as an evidence alike of the 
freedom and the loyalty of the British people, 
this chapter of our history may appropriately 
close 
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between China and Japan—Death of the Czar—Anarchist outrages im France—Mr. Gladstehe’s retirement— 


Lord 


Prime muniuster—Indiscipline of his party—Election of 1895—Enermous Conservative majerity 


—Lord Sahsbury returns to office—The Liberator tnals—Chitral and Ashanti expeditions—The Armenian 
question— Venezuela boundary dispute—President Cleveland’s message—Grievances of the Transvaal settlers 
—Dr. Jameson’s raid—The German Emperor’s nterference—Isolation of England 


HE events of the decade on which 
we now enter, are so fresh in our 
memories that a mere summary 
will be enough toco-ordinate rather 
than to recall them. 

: The festivities of the Jubilee left 
us stall aepleae the chronic discontent of Ireland, 
where the Land League and the Plan of Campaign 
terrorized the country with a power that would 
have been called tyrannously oppressive had it 
been exercised in the name of law. More than 
one of the perversely patriotic leaders got himself 
into prison; then the question of their wearing 
ceavict clothes became a standard of indignation, 
which on this side of the Channel was largely 
artificial, Harassed and hampered by the ex- 
cesses of their Irish supporters, some leading 
members of the opposition worked themselves 
up to use excited language that redounded on 
their cause in ndicule; others, it was suspected, 

began to lose heart in patronizing what seemed a 
tragic builesque. The “Round Table” confer- 
ences failed to reconcile Mr. Gindstone’s followers 
with the Unionist Liberals, who comprised most 
of the more thoughtful members of the party; 
Sir George Trevelyan was the only important 
politiman won over. The government, firm in 
the support of the Unionists, pursued its policy 
of tranquillizing Ireland by judicious admunistra- 
taon of the Crimes Act, that had soon ceased to 
be a bugbear to friends of true hberty. Mr. 
Balfour, as Insh Secretary, proved himself the 
right man in the right place, and won even on 
Insh opinion by the steadfast way in which he 
braved odium for what he believed a good end. 
Next year, the Pope’s denunciation of the Nation- 
alist leader’s methods came to reinforce the party 
of order , though its receptior showed how the 
name of Rome was no longer such a spell to con- 

jure with against heated passions and aspirations. 

Murderous outrages were not wholly checked ; 

but on the whole there appeared cause to hope 

that the deluge was beginning to subside that for 
years had covered Ireland with disorder and 
misery. 

Unfortunately, the infection of lawlessness had 
spread across the Channel, where Mitchelstown 
was “remembered” in a sense that must have 
pained the author of that unhappy phrase. Dur- 
ing the winter following the Jubilee year, the 
sofferings of many among the working classes, 
and the sympathetic resentment of others, fouad 
vent in a acries of riotous meetings, by which the 





promoters seemed to imagine they could force the 
government to find work for the “ unemployed ”, 
who at this season are always numerous, and 
whose numbers in London have apparently been 
increased of late years by the attraction of special 
funds well meant for their rehef. The wimter 
before, a serious disturbance at the West Knd 
had alarmed the more prosperous and provident. 
classes, now again, 1n pursuit of the same pohcy, 
the rioters msisted on meeting m Trafalgar 
Square, by way of causing as much public incon- 
vemience as possible, and perhaps in the hope of 
coming into noisy collision with the law. One of 
these demonstratious, on a November Sunday 
afternoon, led to some short conflicts in the not 
too deadly British manner. The Guards had to 
be called out; but the police could probably have 
dealt with the riot had they not been hampered 
by a crowd of curious spectators, some of whom 
got their heads broken. A large number of 
orderly citizens came forward to act as speeral 
constables; and before the resolute attitude of 
the authorities all attempts at disorder soon col- 
lapsed. When the next government courted 
popularity by opening Trafalgar Square, under 
certain restrictions, to such meetings, they had 
lost the salt of illegality, and ceased to draw the 
enormous audiences that here had sought a holi- 
day spectacle. Since then Hyde Park has again 
become the favourite scene of the Sunday demon- 
strations by which idle crowds testify more or 
less good-humouredly to their interest in polities. 

The chief martyrs of the Trafalgar Square riots 
were Mr. Cunningham Graham and Mr. John 
Burns, who not only suffered violence at the 
hands of the police, but were condemned to a 
term of imprisonment, while less gallant agitators 
contented themselves with hounding on the mob 
from a safe distance. To Mr. Burns this muisfor- 
tune was worth a position in politics, he being 
returned by a large majority, first to the London 
County Council, then as member of parliament 
for Battersea, where he soon made his influence 
felt by more practical efforts for the benefit of 
the working class, among whom, however, he 
seems in turn to be losing favour through the 
comparative moderation forced upon him by ex- 
perience. His fellow-sufferer proved hardly so 
fortunate, for after making himself a certain re- 
putation as an amiable firebrand, Mr. Cunningham 
Graham was rejected at the next election by his 
Radical but hard-headed eonatituenta. 

In Wales, during 1888, a similar spirit of 
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‘violence, such as had formerly beem evinced on a 
larger scale in the famous Rebecca riots, was 
shown against the collection of tithes; and several 
affrays teok place which inflamed the popular 
agitation against the Welsh establishment. Mr. 
Gladstone, who had entered public life as a 
champion of the Anglican church, of which he 
continued an earnest adherent, was slow to place 
himeelf at the head of this movement, that, how- 
ever, went on growing, with much heat on both 
sides, till 1t came to be a prominent feature in 
party politics, 

Our external relations remained satisfactory, 
though the peace of Europe seemed threatened 
by the Parisian popularity of General Boulanger, 
@ somewhat swaggering hero, whose suspected 
design of playing Bonaparte caused no litle 
embarrassment to his own government Sent 
into quasi-exile, as commander of a provincial 
district, he continued for a time to excite alarm 
by the sympathy of certain “jingo” patriots, 
but the sanguinary hopes founded on him soon 
began to pale The fear of a prosecution for 
conspiracy next year drove him into voluntary 
banishment, taking asylum first at Brussels then 
in London. In 1891, his meteoric career came 
to a close by suicide. 

Germany had in 1888 a heavy loss, shared by 
England and by all friends of peace. On the 
death of the aged Emperor Wilham, in March, 
1888, his son Frederick, husband of our Princess 
Royal, succeeded to the throne, only to die in 
June of the same year, from cancer in the throat 
His reign had been looked forward to as that of 
a rarely enlightened prince who would cultivate 
the trne interests of nations, and his son and 
successor’s first steps were not such as to give 
the same assurance. A painful burst of 1ll-feeling 
was caused in Germany by the fact that the late 
emperor's case had been mainly mtrusted to an 
English speciahst, Sir Morell Mackenze. In 
the pride of their consolidated patmotism, the 
Germans resented this upon us and upon the 
unhappy widow, whose own sonand the chancellor, 
Prince Bismarck, were understood to foment the 
popular resentment. Before two years were out, 
the young emperor showed that he had a will of 
his own, and boldness to strarn his popularity, by 
quarrelling with the idolized Bismarck, whose 
succesgora, however, maintaimed his external 
policy by holding fast to the Triple Alliance of 
Germany, Austria, and Italy, a firm league that 
has as yet kept the peace of Europe. 

During 1888, detachments of our troops kept 
their hands in by bouts of fighting on the 
northern frontier of Hindostan, with the dervishes 
in Egypt, and with turbulent Zulus in South 
Africa, but no stirring battle has to be recorded. 
Perhaps the great sensation of the year, at home, 
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was the serses of mysterious and revolting mur- 
ders committed on women in Whitechapel, by a 
miscreant known as “Jack the Rapper”, who 
could not be discovered; but in some way or 
other his atrocities came to an end, and this is 
now believed to have been a case of the moral 
insanity termed Sadism it 1s even said that the 
wretch has been identified as inmate of a lunatic 
asylum. 

The most considerable event of this year in 
our internal affairs had been the Local Govern- 
ment Act, by which County Councils were esta- 
blished to take over the functions of various 
admunistrative bodies that seemed wastefully 
independent of each other, and too httle amenable 
to public opinion. This measure, though carried 
by a Conservative government, was hailed by 
their opponents as a first step towards some 
division of the work of parhament It was 
hoped that the elections to the new authority 
would not go on party lines; but this proved too 
much to hope, and while in the country distmets 
the local influence of candidates had more weight, 
the first London County Council, 1889, was 
chosen by a hot contest between the two great 
parties, resulting in a large “ progressive” ma- 
jority that soon showed its sympathy not only 
with radical, but with socialistic tendencies. 
Under the patronage of some enthusiastic mem- 
bers of this body, and with more encouragement 
than hitherto from the general public, the dis- 
content of labour took shape in a series of 
strikes, the best remembered of which is the 
great dock strike, lasting through the autumn of 
1889. In this year and the next, indeed, stmkes 
became epidemic, postmen and policemen made an 
attempt at stmking; soldiers were infected by 
the same spuit; and even schoolboys took te 
playing at the popular game. Wages thus were 
raised 1n several trades, but at the cost of driv- 
ing some industry to other countries 

The French Exhibition of 1889, with its Eiffel 
Tower and other wonders, attracted many 
English visitors On the Continent, the most 
dramatic event was the suicide of the Crown 
Prince of Austria. At home, our most serious 
loss was the death of Robert Browning and of 
John Bright, both of whom had lived to enjoy a 
general respect mm contrast to their first reception 
by the public. 

Attention was repeatedly drawn to Africa, by 
fresh fighting with the mahdist dervishes, by the 
success of Stanley’s great march to the relief of 
Emin Pasha, by Cardinal Lavigerie’s crusade 
against the slave-dealers in the north, and by tho 
revived pretensions of the Portuguese in South 
Africa, which, at the end of 1889, seemed to 
threaten a collision between their country and 
ours. The development of the gold and dsamond 
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mining industries here had been going on fast. 
Large towns were growing rapidly, mainly under 
English enterprise, at Kimberley and Johannes- 
burg. More than one other nation began to 
envy our predominance in a region that bade 
fair to turn out unexpectedly valuable; and the 
operations of the newly chartered company, of 
which Mr. Rhodes was all along the guiding 
spirit, soon gave fresh cause of offence in Portu- 
gal, where the government, terronized by mob 
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violence, had much ado to keep itself from being 
driver into war. 

While Ireland appeared to be settling down, 
great interest was shown in the proceedings of a 
special commussion, which sat in London almost 
throughout 1889, to examine into certain charges 
of criminal conspiracy brought against Mr. Par- 
nell and other leaders of the Home Rule party. 
The report of this commussion, published at the 
opening of parlament in 1890, did not satisfy 
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extreme politicians on either side Mr. Parnell’s 
friends could claim it as a vindication of his per- 
sonal character, but the 72zmes, which had made 
itself his chief accuser, was shown not to have 
been without cause for its charges. The Insh 
leader's proceedings had for some time been 
mysterious in more ways than one; and towards 
the end of 1890, his name camie again to the front 
through a painfully scandalous divorce case, that 
destroyed all respect for him in England and 
brought about a split among his own followers. 
Mr Justin M‘Carthy was elected leader by a 
majority of the Imsh party, with the approval of 
the priests ; but another section clung obstinately 
to one who had at least the virtue of hating Eng- 
land; and thus a new bitterness became added 
to the troubles of the Emerald Isle. 

The winter of 1890 will be remembered for the 
breaking out of the Influenza, which appeared in 
London about Christmas-time, spreading quickest 
in the Houses of Parliament, the Post Office, 
and other places where large numbers of people 
are brought together; but it was not at once that 
ite serious character, in many cases, came to be 


recognized. As if to balance this new disease, 
great hopes were raised in Germany and over 
Europe by Dr Koch’s alleged discovery of « cure 
for consumption. This year died Cardinal New- 
man and Canon Liddon, the most influential 
members of their respective churches. The 
Baring crisis in the City showed how hollow 
might be commercial renown. Two features of 
our external relations were the surrender of 
Heligoland to Germany, which made much to- 
do over this insignificant possession; and the 
establishment of the M‘Kinlay Tariff in the 
United States, affecting our industries, while of 
such doubtful benefit to America that a partly 
successful agitation against it soon followed. 
Throughout 1891 we still kept up our neutral- 
ity between the courtings of the Triple Alliance 
and the ostentatious entente of France and Russia. 
The latter power’s doings on the frontiers of 
Afghanistan once more gave us cause for chronic 
uneasiness. An outbreak in the small protected 
state of Manipur afforded our Indian forces the 
chance of an exploit, which had as its heroine Mra. 
Grimwood, wife of the murdered resident. The 
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lofty language of American politicians did not 
prevent the Bebring Sea controversy from being 
brought to arbitration. With Portugal, also, we 
came to terms as to our respective spheres of 
influence in Africa. 

This year was a stirring time in domestic poli- 
tics, marked by the “ Newcastle Programme”, in 
which the advanced sections of the Liberal party 
put forward a large lst of measures, more or less 
heartily adopted by its leaders. Insh Home Rule 
still headed the hst; but it appeared that the 
party, as well as the country, was growing sick 
of the subject, the more so in disgust at the 
unseemly quarrels between the majority of the 
Nationalists and the followers of Mr. Parnell, 
who made up by violence for their inferiority in 
numbers. These quarrels became only more 
rancorous after the unexpected death, on 6th 
October, of Mr. Parnell, who did not long survive 
his fall mn public opinion. 

On the same day died Mr. W. H. Smith, a 
typical English politician, who after making a 
fortune as a news-vendor, by his good sense and 
business qualities had won his way to the chan- 
cellorship of the exchequer and leadership of 
the House of Commons The Marquis of Har- 
tington having been removed to the Upper 
House by his father’s death, and Loid Randolph 
Churchill’s fitful activity being crippled by ul 
health, which drove him to South African travel, 
there could be no doubt as to the vacant place 
being filled by Mr. A. J. Balfour, whose qualities, 
both as an orator and a statesman, had fast grown 
upon public estimation. In succession to Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Chamberlain was chosen chief 
of the Liberal Unionist section, whose alliance 
with the government seemed now firmly ce- 
mented. This year died also Mr. Bradlaugh, 
another politician who had been gaining upon 
the good opinion of the House, seldom refused 
to sincerity and practical ability. 

A great sensation of this year was the “Baccarat 
Scandal”, which led to the heir to our throne ap- 
pearing, not for the first time, as witness in a 
court of justice. But the unseemly glimpse now 
afforded of royal life was forgotten in the loss 
of 1892, at the opening of which the Duke of 
Clarence died from the results of a chill, or from 
the influenza that carried off so many other 
victims. The young prince’s death seemed the 
sadder, as he had lately become engaged to his 
cousin, the Princess May of Teck, with whom, 
and with the afflicted parents, there was much 
sympathy. After a becoming interval, it was 
announced, to the general satisfaction, that the 
princess had accepted the hand of Prince George, 
created Duke of York, whose connection with 
the navy was enough to ensure a fund of popu- 
larity for his start in public life. 
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In the same year died Lord Tennyson, the poet 
laureate, Mr. Spurgeon, the greatest preacher of 
Protestant dissent, and Cardinal Manning, who 
had greatly enhanced the influence of his church 
by the part he played im labour troubles, still un- 
happily prevalent. Serious strikes took place 
among the colliers in the north, and the cotton 
workers of Lancashire. For some time a large 
section of the working class had been tickled by 
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a plan for limiting daily labour to “eight hours”, 
which made a popular cry, though not unani- 
mously taken up, and though the experience of 
other states has shown the scheme to be as im- 
practicable as impolitic. The socialistic tendencies 
of the day received great encouragement from 
the second election of the London County Council, 
which had now an overwhelming Progressive 
majority. 

But the main interest was in the parliamentary 
election of this year, the result of which had been 
foreshadowed by a serious of by-elections Weary 
of exhausting and unfruitful strife, pa: lament 
was dissolved at the end of June; then the United 
Kingdom gave the opposition a preponderance 
of about forty votes, depending upon those of the 
Irish Nationalists, twice as many in number, of 
whom only a fraction belonged to the extreme 
Parnellite party. Before such a majority, Lord 
Sahsbury resigned after the meeting of the new 
parhament; and Mr. Gladstone, at the age of 
eighty-two, became prime minister for the fourth 
time, with Sir William Vernon Harcourt as 
chancellor of the exchequer, Lord Rosebery as 
foreign secretary, and Mr. John Morley in 
charge of Irish affairs. The late government 
had carried its bill for extending local govern- 
ment to Ireland, but had shrunk from fighting 
it through the ordeal of committee, before taking 
the sense of the country, which now proved ad- 
verse. 
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Mr. Gladstene’s majority included a number of 
groups so hotly set upon particular measures 
all-important in the eyes of their advocates, that 
he had to make a show of satisfying each by in- 
troducing bills to deal with the established 
charch in Wales, with parliamentary registra- 
taon, and with the question of lecal veto upon 
the sale of intoxicants. But none of these could 
be seriously pressed, since the attention of the 
House of Commons, sitting almost continuously 
for eleven months of the year 1893, was mainly 
taken up by the Imsh Home Rule Bull, which 
had as its chief point of difference from that of 
1886, the retention of Irish members in the Im- 
perial Parhament, thereby sacrificing what tomany 
now seemed the one good feature of the former 
scheme. After long and hot debates, waged both 
within and without the House, the bill was 
carried by a slightly decreased majority, only to 
be at once thrown out im the Upper House. The 
mending or ending of this House now became 
the outcry of the Radical party, but Mr. Glad- 
stone disappointed some of his supporters by the 
lukewarmness which he seemed to show 1n such 
a cause; and in the end there appeared cause to 
believe that this time the Lords had not been so 
much out of touch with popular sentiment, 
its “flowing tide” turned by a counter agitation 
against Home Rule, by the vehemence of loyalist 
demonstrations among Ulstermen, and by the 
unedifying rancour of the Nationalist factions. 
Meeting after a short recess, the Commons ad- 
dressed themselves to their chief piece of practical 
iegislation, the extension of local government by 
the Pansh Councils Bill, which became law next 
year. 

- In 1893 took place the marnage of the Duke 
of York, with general rejoicings that will be well 
remembered ; and since then the nation has had 
to welcome more than one great-grandson of its 
sovereign. By the death of the Duke of Coburg, 
our queen’s second son became a German prince. 
Over the Continent, with ita growing armaments, 
jJowered the continual dread ef a great European 
‘war, which some observers regard as inevitable 
sooner or later, but the Powers were still able 
to preserve a mutual understanding. The affairs 
of Siam came perilously near proving a bone of 
contention between our country and France, 
that had internal troubles of her own in the 
disclosures of the Panama scandal, and in hateful 
anarchist outrages, while its excited welcome of 
the Russian fleet at Toulon was a significant hint 
to foreign statesmen 

To America, where our dispute about the 
Bebring Sea fisheries was now settled by arbi- 
tration, many Enghsh visitors were attracted by 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, that did not fall 
short of Brother Jonathan’s characteristic ambi- 
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tion to prodace the largest show ever attempted, 
in Egypt our careful and just administration, 
long ago recognized by all who saw its resulta, 
unless with sorely prejudiced eyes, was threat- 
ened by the ill-will of young Abbas Pasha, 
prematurely made khedive through the sudden 
death, in 1892, of his more prudent father; but 
he was constrained at least to dissemble his im- 
patience of British guardianship ; and Egypt was 
once more saved from the tyranny and corruption 
that here pose as patriotism. In the south af 
Africa, the forces of the Chartered Company, 
under the directzon of Dr. Jameson, performed a 
feat of arms in subduing the fierce Matabele 
warriors and their chief Lobengula, a victory 
that, opening a large extent of land to settlement, 
strengthened the influence of Mr. Rhodes and 
what may be called the Jingo party of our Cape 
colonies. 

Australia, in this year, went through a severe 
economic crisis, bringing about the failure or sus- 
pension of many of its banks, whose funds, 
invested there on bad securities, largely came 
from the old country, especially from Scotland, 
where wide-spread distress was caused among the 
provident classes, as in England, the year before, 
by the ruin of the Liberator Building Society 
and alhed companies, who had practised a par- 
ticularly cruel deception upon their victims, 
Trade suffered much from a shipping strike, and 
from another among the coal-miners 1n more 
than one district, ended at last by the good 
offices of Lord Rosebery as umpire, an accom- 
phshment that brought him popularity soon to 
become valuable 

In the obituary of 1893 the chief names are 
those of Lord Derby and Professor Tyndall. 
The great loss of the year, one which sent a 
thmll of pain through the country, was the mnuk- 
ing of the Victorta battle-ship off the coast of 
Syria, with the loss of between three and four 
hundred men, including the admiral, Sir George 
Tryon, to a mistake on whose part the catas- 
trophe had been due. 

For some time public opinion, on both sides of 
politics, had begun to recognize the need of in- 
creasing our naval strength; and in 1894 this 
feeling was quickened by the war between China 
and Japan, in which, for the first time, the for- 
midable fighting-machines of modern fleets came 
into collision, an experiment 1n naval warfare 
rather vitiated by the incompetence of the Chinese 
government and officers. A series of shameful 
defeats forced the huge empire to sue for peace, 
the Japanese gaining their point of predominance 
in Corea, after showing that their land aad sea 
forces were to be respected even by the older 
civilized nations. Russia would probably have 
had more say in the settlement, were her railway 
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communications with the east of her vast empire 
not yet incomplete. And in this year Russia re- 
ceived a blow by the death of the czar, when the 
Prince and Princess of Wales made a long visit 
to the bereaved family, which gave rise to much 
speculation and hope that they had helped to 
establish friendly relations between our country 
and his successor. 

Europe continued to be at peace. Teo Ger- 
many attention was drawn by an apparent 
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reconciliation between Prince Bismarck and the 
emperor, whose anachronic notions of Divine 
Right began to startle his own people. in 
France there was an outburst of anarchist out- 
rages, culminating in the assassination of Presi- 
dent Carnot. The same method of reforming 
society was attempted in England by a French- 
man named Bourdin, who, with the ill-luck that 
seems to attend such miscreants here, contrived 
only for himself a horrible death ; then a popular 
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demonstration at his funeral showed how little 
sympathy our working class has with crimes of 
the sort 

The opening of the Manchester Ship Canal by 
the queen, and of the Tower Bridge by the 
Prince of Wales, were events of more than local 
note in 1894 But the great landmark of this 
year was Mr Gladstone’s second and probably 
final retirement from politics, after a public ser- 
vice of over three-score years. Afflicted by 
cataract, the prime minister found himself 
obliged to resign the ungrateful task of control- 
ling the various sections of his party. An 
operation was successfully performed on his eyes ; 
but he has since remained in private life, given 
up to literary pursuits, with only an occasional 
utterance on current politics. 

The Earl of Rosebery succeeded him, in virtue 
partly of the ability he had shown in foreiga 
affairs, partly of the democratic popularity 


recently pened as chairman of the London 
Vou. IV. 


County Council, and as umpire in the great coal 
strike. Huis connection with the turf, and the 
winning of the Derby by his horse Ladas, helped 
him with some of his supporters, but harmed 
him with others. From the first, a certain sec- 
tion of the party murmured against his leader- 
ship, loyally accepted as 1t was by his senior, 
Sir Wiliam Harcourt, who won for the govern- 
ment its chief popular success by a Budget weigh- 
ing on the propertied class Early in the year a 
Bill to extend the Employers’ Liability Act had 
been withdrawn, as much out of regard to dis- 
sensions among the working class themselves, on 
one of its chief provisions, as through parha- 
mentary opposition. The Bill for Compensating 
Evicted Tenants in Ireland was thrown out by 
the Upper House, as a result of which Lord 
Rosebery had to make a fresh show of zeal in 
leading a crusade against his own order. 

But it soon appeared that the new prime 
minister headed a disunited and _ ill-disciplined 
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party, to be controlled.only by its Jost Jeader. 
Some Liberals clamoured against the Lords, some 
against the Welsh Church, some in the cause of 
temperance, others for the demands of Ireland ; 
bat all sections insisted on their own measures 
being brought to the front, each stirring up a 
corresponding opposition of public opinion. In 
the session of 1895, the Welsh Church Ball was 
pushed threugh the House of Commons by 
dwindling majorities that betrayed the govern- 
ment’s weakness. <A general election began to 
be looked forward to, and its results were fore- 
shadowed by that of the London County Council, 
showing a reaction in favour of the “ Moderate ” 
party. The nation seemed at last 1mpatient of the 
legislative paralysis brought about by Irish con- 
troversies. In April, Mr. Peel retired from the 
speakership, and was succeeded by Mr. Gully. 
In May, Lord Rosebery’s government was defeated 
on an unimportant question in committee on the 
Army Estimates, and immediately resigned. 
Lord Salsbury, reesHed to office, formed a 
eabinet in which -the Liberal Unionist section 
was strongly represented, then, as soon as the 
neceasary business of supply could be oarned 
through, he dissolved parliament to take the 
sense of the country. 

This was given with an emphasis beyond the 
hopes and fears of either party. The new govern- 
ment came back with a majority of at least 150 
votes, that seems to have settled it in a lease of 
power, till the pendulum of public opinion swing 
back to the other extreme The Radicals, crushed 
by such a defeat, had not even the consolation of 
being able to agree on what had chiefly operated 
in bringing it about. Perhaps the main factor was 
the falling away of those adherents who, mindful 
of Mr. Gladstone’s great sei vices to progress and 
bumanity, had not hitherto been able to desert 
his standard, in whatever cause 1t might be raised. 
But some of the local elections went in s0 un- 
expected a manner that it 1s hard to say for 
certain how the wind of popularity had come to 
veer here and there with such general results. 

The year 1895 had opened with an unusually 
long and severe frost, which brought much sick- 
mess and suffering. Lord Randolph Churehull’s 
and Professor Huxley’s were the most widely felt 
deaths of this year. One of its prominent events 
was the bringing to justice of Jubez Balfour, the 
ringleader in the “‘ Liberator” frauds, who, by his 
position as a member of parliament, and by hy- 
pocritical professions of religion, had been able 
to deceive so many,to the leas of their hard-earned 
savings. After the crash, he fied to the Argen- 
tine States, but was discovered, arrested, and 
extradited, notwithout Jong and:tedious formali- 
tues through ‘which he seemed: likely to slip away 
frem punishment. Whewat last brought totrial, 
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public interest in his-case had somewhat waned, 
nor was it much stimulated by the somewhat 
arithmetical character of the evidence, which led 
to a sentence of faurteen years penal servitude, 
his accomplices receiving, or having already re- 
ceived, minor degrees of punishment. Other sen- 
sational trials during the year helped to sell the 
newspapers rather than to raise the tone of public 
morals. The Liberator crash recalled the failure 
of the City of Glasgow Bank, which, earlier in 
our generation, had spread like misfortune, 1l- 
consoled by the punishment of the officials in 
fault. 

In Germany, the opening of the Kiel Canal 
gave occasion for an international féte. Franee, 
always disturbed by chronic political crises, was 
much taken up by her campaign against the 
Hovas of Madagascar, carried out 1n a very suc- 
cessfulmanner. In Indiaoursoldiersdistinguished 
themselves by the defence and relief of the Chitral 
Fort. Towards the end of the year an expedition 
of miscellaneous forces had to be sent to Ashanti, 
where theclimate would bethe worst foe tocontend 
with. In January, 1896, the recalcitrant King of 
Coomassie Jet his town be occupied without a 
blow, and the most serious loss was that of Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, husband of Princess Bea- 
trice, who, having accompanied the expedition as 
a volunteer, died of fever on his way home. 

The great sensation of the year came as a series 
of shocks, crowding thick on our nation as it was 
preparing to spend mirthfully the season of peace 
and good-will towards men. 

In the eastern horizon, indeed, there hung a 
darker cloud rising from the woes of Turkey’s 
Armenian subjects, victims of a fanaticism that 
tyrannizes on the Black Sea only through the 
mutual suspicions and ambitions of the great 
Chnstian powers. But the prime minister had 
given hope that diplomacy would avail to bring 
the sultan to reason without imperilling Euro- 
pean concord; and it appeared as if we nught 
enjoy fair political weather for Christmas, when, 
from a most unexpected quarter came what, at 
first mght, read as a challenge to war. 

For some time, unnoticed by nine out of ten 
Englishmen, there had been dragging on a boun- 
dary dispute between Venezuela and British 
Guiana. We had believed that the great Ameri- 
can Republic took as httle interest in the matter 
as we ourselves. But now the President of the 
United States startled the world by a message to 
Congress, proclaiming his intention to appoint a 
commission that should settle the question, in 
virtue of the “Monroe doctrine” by which 
America claims to put a veto on any European 
interference across the Atlantic. ‘This bigh- 
handed action, though’ from the first suspected as 


an attempt at presidential electioneering, was Te- 
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welved with significant applause, not only by the 
legislators but by the massof the American people. 
‘A ‘reaction, indeed, presently became apparent ; 
the moneyed classes saw what must come to 
both countries through the war so lightly chal- 
ienged; philanthropists cried out against the 
horror of a fratricidal struggle between the two 
Anglo-Saxon peoples, one popular New York 
pteacher going the length of denouncing the 
presidential message as the greatest crime of 
the century, on reflection, all classes began to 
understand the shame and risk of quarrelling 
with a great naval power upon a tiifle; but, 
ou the whole, 1t was painfully evident that the 
president might not have miscalculated on 
“twisting the lion’s tail” as a popular exploit 
likely to ensure the third term of office, which 
would be a new departure in American politics 

On our side of the Atlantic, 1t 1s not too much 
to sty that this threat was received more in sor- 
row than in anger. We had long been forgetting 
our differences with the English-speaking re- 
public, remembering rather how much we had in 
common; we had been welcoming its citizens as 
our friends, investing our capital m its enter- 
prises, sending our sons to people its vast terri- 
tories, till the idea of war between the two 
countries became inconceivable. But though we 
shrank from such a contest, there was no fear of 
it, and only one feeling, that the honour of our 
country must be upheld at any cost Profound 
as was the sensation, 1t brought no feverish ex- 
citement the tell-tale thermometer of our Stock 
Exchange kept steady, while in New York that 
strange piece of statesmanship had been quickly 
followed by something hke a panic, causing heavy 
dosses iu American securities. 

Scarcely had this storm blown over for the 
moment, than the New Year of 1896 brought 
another sudden thunder-clap. In the Transvaal 
Republic there had been growing up natural dis- 
content among the new settlers, attracted by the 
mines of Johannesburg, who now formed the 
darge majority of the population, but as “ Out- 
Janders” were demed civil mghts under the 
government of President Kruger, elected by the 
minority of Boers Against this state of things 
there arose a movement of agitation or conspiracy 
at Johannesburg, but little was thought of it in 
England before the astonishing news came that 
Dr. Jameson had invaded the Transvaal with 
some hundreds of men, the forces of the Char- 
tered Company, including several army officers. 
The fate of this rash enterprise was soon decided. 
Disappomted of help from Johannesburg, ill- 
supplied with food and ammunition, and vigor- 
ously attacked by the Boers in their manner of 
prudent strategy, Dr. Jameson and his men sur- 
rendered after a running fight of two days. At 
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home, and all over Europe, indeed, the commotion 
caused by these events'was increased by a break- 
ing down of the telegraph, leaving us in partial 
mystery as to what was going on; then there 
came a painful interval of suspense as to what 
would become of the misled adventurers. Through 
the prom ptuess of our authorities,and the modera- 
tion of President Kruger, a danger was averted 
that might have set all South Africa in a flame, 
the prisoners being handed over to the British 
government without putting martial law to ex- 
tremity against them. 

The worst feature of the whole business came 
through a mischievous impulse of the German 
emperor, who, on hearing of a defeat of English- 
men in the Transvaal, made haste to congratulate 
the Boers in terms that seemed to assume some 
right of patronage over a country with which we 
have the chief concern. This was at once felt as 
an insult to Britain, and though explamed-away 
by the emperor on more prudent thoughts, has 
left a very sore impression. Unhappily his mdis- 
cietion had called forth almost general applause 
in Germany; and in other countries there was a 
burst of satisfaction over what seemed a thwart- 
mg and humulhation of England, though Dr. 
Jameson’s action had taken us entirely by sur- 
prise, and though 1t was at once disclaimed and 
denounced by our government 

These successive events have disclosed a state 
of feeling fraught with peril, which may be the 
opening of a new chapter 1n our history Long 
familar with the blessings of peace, having for 
forty years waged no war unless with semi- 
barbarous peoples not open to reason, accustomed. 
to set an example of international sympathy by 
offering aid to the victims of overwhelming dis- 
tress in other Christian countries, we have failed 
to realize how much jealousy of our advantages 
exists among civilized powers, and how reso- 
lutely at any day we may be called on to de- 
fend our position mn the world. To the dislike 
and envy of certain nations we could not be 
blind, even while trusting to disarm their hostil- 
ity by just and wise conduct where our joint 
interest might come 1n collision. But our eyes 
are opened to find the same feelings so largely 
prevalent among peoples the most kindred to us 
in blood, faith, and manners, to whom we have 
been conscious of wishing nothing but good. In 
those threatening circumstances, we might take 
courage from the general sentiment of the nation, 
all the more sturdy that it found httle expres- 
sion in noisy braggadocio, but calmly fell to 
reckoning the dangers which England and her 
colonies did not fear to face. Even the babble 
of faction was hushed at such a critical moment. 
No member of the government had been more 
abused by its opponents than Mr. Chamberlain, 
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the colonial secretary; but almost all sections of 
the press now united to praise his firmness and 
prudence in the Transvaal complication. This 
is surely a token of the spirit in which we shall 
meet any enemies that may combine against a 
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nation which, whatever befalls it in the future, 
must leave a great name in history, not only by 
ita warlike achievements, on land and sea, but 
as an agent of the human progress in whose 
interest war is most to be dreaded. 


CHAPTER XI—HISTORY OF SOCIETY. 
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HE generation about to see the end 
of the nineteenth century has 
hved through a time, on the 
whole, of peace for England, but 
marked by great internal changes 
that, when it comes to be viewed 
in a distant perspective, must distingwish this as 
one of the most momentous periods of our his- 
tory Never surely have so many and so far- 
reaching alterations of thought, of feeling, of 
social organization been brought about so 
rapidly, or with such httle agitation. It is only 
the more thoughtful minds on which will be 
forced the real importance of these changes, con- 
sisting less in their immediately visible effects 
upon law and custom, than in their being heavily 
pregnant with the seeds of future good or evil. 
Other revolutions have come with more outcry 
and observation, when our country was stretched 
on the rack of civil war or charred by the flames 
of reformation. But, without much pain of 
growth, this age appears to be undergoing a 
process of accelerated development that must 
make us differ from our fathers more than they 
from the men of last century. 





To begin our survey with military affairs—the 
feature litherto predominant in national his- 
tory,—the most remarkable fact has been the 
persistence of the volunteer movement, which, 
indeed, 18 no new thing, but its rise at the be- 
ginning of the century did not then survive 
the imminent perils of war-time. Sprung up 
afresh by a sudden impulse in the year 1859, 
as an answer to vapouring threats of certain 


French colonels, this force has passed through 
various vicissitudes, including not a little un- 
friendly criticism, but seems now to have settled 
down into a national institution, none the less 
sturdy that 1t was reared upon a diet of scant 
sympathy from the regular military authon- 
ties. Beardless subalterns may still laugh at the 
volunteers, but intelligent soldieis recognize the 
possible value of a citizen army available for 
“defence not defiance”, while Continental states- 
men have to reckon with this proof of the old 
military spirit in what they had professed to 
look on as a nation of shopkeepers. At present 
the volunteer army consists of about a quarter of 
a million efficient men of all arms,a number that, 1n 
case of need, could no doubt be doubled or tripled 
in a week. This readiness to learn the use of 
arms, even if 1t be called playing at soldiers, has 
probably saved us from a conscription such as 
weighs so heavily on Continental peoples. At 
the same time, there 1s in military circles a 
growing sentiment that, if we are to hold our 
own 1n all possible events, we may still be driven 
upon the necessity of adopting some system of 
forced service, already recognized by the principles 
of our constitution. It is so long since the 
militia trainings have been anything more than 
a spell of holiday-making, combined with useful 
discipline, for not the most industrious class of 
young men, that we forget how every able-bodied 
citizen is lable to be drafted into this force at 
need. 

There has been more difficulty of late in re- 
cruiting for the regular army, which, though the 
soldier is better treated than in old days, no 
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longer 1s much of a competitor in the labour ' 


market, and tends to become chiefly a training- 
school for restless or adventurous youths, at- 
tracted by the bait of a gay umform. The 
system of short service introduced into it, with 
the various steps taken to link its battalions with 
those of the auxiliary forces, to form a reserve, 
and to make soldiering more popular, are in- 
novations which have not always commended 
themselves to all old officers, and which have not 
yet had to stand any severe strain of tnal. We 
may remember that military reforms seldom fail 
to excite the disapproval of grumbling veterans, 
such as judged our army going to the dogs when, 
just before its most glorious series of victories, 
Sir John Moore cut off the cumbrous vanity of 
ite powder and pig-tails sprit de corps and 
loyalty to custom are indeed so congenial to the 
military spirit that it 1s no wonder if hardly yet 
have some regiments recouciled themselves to 
exchange familiar names of old renown for the 
new designations by which they are associated 
with certain counties or districts. In 1895, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, understood to be 
a bulwark of conservative military feeling, was 
driven by pressure of public opinion to resign 


the office of commander-in-chief, which, under | 
modified conditions, has been bestowed upon , 


Field-marshal Lord Wolseley, who shares with 
Lord Roberts the distinction of being cur most 
successful generals, both having won their first 
laurels side by side in the thrilling scenes of the 
Indian mutiny. 

The position of officers has been greatly affected 
through the Abolition of Purchase, carried by the 
House of Commons in 1871, thrown out in the 
House of Lords, but made law by the expedient 
of a royal warrant, with which Mr Gladstone 
cut the Gordian knot of the difficulty. What 
seemed to some, at the moment, a high-handed 
exercise of one of the prerogatives of the crown, 
soon secured general sanction, as putting an end 
to an abuse the absurdity of which had been dis- 
guised only by its antiquity. But the intention 
of opening a military caieer to merit has, to 
some extent, been counteracted by the workmg 
of the means taken to secure this. The achieve- 
ment of a commussion, as well as promotion in 
the lower grades, are now barred by examinations 
that tend to become more searching as the num- 
ber of candidates increases. The sort of youth 
most readily fired by military ambition, not tak- 
ing kindly to books, as a rule, is apt to require 
pushing through these examinations by a special 
effort which tests his powers of reluctant exertion 
for a time, but hardly cultivates his intellectual 
nature. To meet the ingenuity of examiners, a 
system of “cramming” is brought into play, 
which, at great cost, prepares lads for the ordeal, 
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as 1s also done, under more wholesome conditions, 
at expensive public schools; but, 1n one way or 
the other, entrance to the great military academies, 
or to the army by “the back door” of a militia 
heutenantship, has become harder for those who 
cannot afford to purchase their chance, while, 
even after heavy outlay, many a promising scion 
of the better classes, having failed in the keen 
competition, 1s fain to seek adventures in the 
colonies, or to enlist as a private soldier with the 
doubtful hope of thus winning a commission. 

This pressure of the examination system has 
become more and more severe upon our genera- 
tion in most careers, especially in those of the 
public service. On the whole, perhaps, 1t makes 
for good results Yet many who aie not praisers 
of the past, begin to suggest that 1t may have 
been pushed too far, or applied too indiscri- 
minately, in the case of the army at least, since 
the qualities that promise to make a future 
Wellington or Wolseley seem not best tested by 
the result of successful cramming 

A higher degree of intelligence than was once 
looked for 1n our officers seems imperatively de- 
manded of them, now that war becomes so much 
more a matter of scientific calculation, and less 
of mere dashing courage. The old maxim that 
the general wis who makes the fewer mistakes, 
has fresh significance, when any mistake may 
have more momentous results, nor can Pro- 
vidence now be said to be on the side of the 
bigger battalions, unless they are also the better 
equipped. Courage, prestige, discipline must al- 
ways count for much im this terrible game, but 
clearness of head 1s here likely to gain at the 
expense of stoutness of heart. Stirring personal 
encounters grow comparatively rare in warfare, 
where soldiers will risk rather being slain in 
heaps by far-reaching missiles, often at the hands 
of invisible enemies. A leader must concern 
himself more than ever to keep his men out of 
fire, till the time comes for facing the deadly 
onset, when, to be a less obvious target, the 
rank and file may have to advance in a looser 
formation, that will test severely the cohesive 
force of their discipline and throw a greater 
responsibility on officers of every grade. Me- 
chanical drill is only the basis of the wary 
movements in which, at manceuvres and sham 
fights, both officers and men are carefully prac- 
tised, now that the virtue of standing still to 
be shot at is vain unless supplemented by the 
skill to give as little mark as possible to the 
crushing projectiles that can make such havoc 
on modern battle-fields. 

Successive improvements in firearms would 
astonish the heroes of old Brown Bess could they 
rise from their graves to see our machine-guns 
and magazine rifies. Since the Crimean war, 
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more and more deadly weapons have rapidly 
replaced each other: every barrel became rified.; 
rifles turned into breech-loaders ; these were soon 
adapted to repeating fire, till the common soldier 
how carries many men’s lives at the point of his 
muzzle; and, with coolness and steadiness, a 
regiment could in a few minutes mow down 
thousands advancing against them. The same 
progress has been made in artillery; the use of 
conical bullets has lessened the calibre of guns 
in proportion to their destructiveness; and for 
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the sake of quick firing, the whole charge. is: 
inserted in the form of a cartridge. The Mon- 
crieff Ordnance System, on which a gun may be 
planted out of sight behind barbettes, pointed, 
if necessary, by means of mirrors, and worked by 
the stored-up force of its own recoil, the gunners- 
remaining invisible, has not yet been tried 10 war 
on a large scale, but 1t appears already to be 
bringing about a revolution in the art of fortiti- 
cation. The several forms of machine-gun have 
shown ternble power on many a field strewn. 








with the victims of their hail of bullets: the 
Maxim gun, the latest of these, follows the 
Moncrieff principle by utilizing the recoil for 
automatic working of the machinery. The in- 
vention of amokeleas powder seems calculated to 
add a new feature of dread to scenes whose 
horrors were half hid by congenial clouds. 

The result of these changes has not been fully 
felt by English soldiers, since our wars of late 
have chiefly been of a petty kind, waged with 
semi-savage enemies, where the adventurous and 
romantic intereat still comes much into play. 
But when great nations fall to fighting in the 
future, it seems questionable how loug the glory 
and excitement of war will hold civilized men 
up under the wholesale sufferings inflicted or 
endured as a matter of grimly scientific business. 
Already, the solicitude shown in ministering to 
the victims of war, whether frienda or foes, 
testifies to a growing spirit that must some day 
conquer the international hatreds we inherit 
from brutal ancestors. 

The navy also haa become a more scientific 
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service, and a ngher standard of education 1s 
demanded of its officers. The “wooden walls of 
England” are now iron or steel. Steam and heavy 
artillery, besides almost destroying the pic- 
turesqueness of our great men-of-war, have made 
both their construction and management a more 
elaborate matter than in days when a Britwh 
captain seldom went wrong so long as he could. 
lay his ship alongside an enemy’s. Old sailors, 
who were wont to boast that they could “ amell 
their way” about the ocean, now complain of 
having to work out a sum for every manceuvre. 
The strain of responsibility on a commanding 
officer must be so severe that it may well prove 
unbearable by men whom the old style of fighting 
could string up to daring; and it remains also to 
be seen how our sailors will stand the changed con- 
ditions of naval warfare, under which they must 
more than ever look to duty for their inspiration. 
A man shut up in the stifling depths of a torpedo- 
boat, working a complicated machine without. 
knowledge of what goes on above, and with. tha 
risk at any moment of being drowned as kelpe 
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lesely as a rat in a trap, needs a different kind of 
courage from that which heartened our old jack- 
tars to pour broadsides into a visible enemy, or 
to board cutlass in hand. If more 1s required 
of them, 1t may be said that the character of our 
crews has risen with their treatment; and this 
service is still popular, though, without the press- 
gang brutalities, which probably would never 
again be permitted by public sentiment, 1t 18 not 
easy to say how we should man the larger fleet 
that might be needed in event of a great war. 
As to our leviathans of battle, their form and 
armouring is so much in a state of theory and 
experiment that we can only point out the in- 
creasing costliness of such engines of destruction, 
a waste of wealth which some day, 1t 18 to be 
hoped, will help to make war too ruinous for 
civilized nations, even if its perils do not become 
so multiplied and concentrated as to appal the 
bravest man 

These matters, military and naval, may appear 
to lie outside social history, but indnectly they 
have affected the whole hfe of our generation, 
particularly as regards the action of examinations 
upon class distinctions of birth, which at many 
points must tend to disappear in the process of 
educational organization. As yet it cannot be 
said that Napoleon’s maxim of the “career open 
to talents” 13 fully honoured among us; but the 
clear tendency of our age 1s to this effect. 

Turning to the administration of the law, we 
find a marked movement towards needful reform. 
There are still some lawyers who seem to hold 
that man was made for the law, not the law for 
man; and the influence of the legal interest is so 
powerful in parliament that improvements will 
continue to be obstructed so long as simplicity 
means fees out of the pocket of an eloquent pro- 
fession. But the good work done in our fathers’ 
time by the abolition of special pleading techni- 
calities, has been followed by further changes in 
the same direction, making for common sense 
and plain justice, with leas regard to curmhbrous 
forma than to speedy settlement of disputes. The 
consolidation of the common law courts, and 
the sweeping away of the old chancery cobwebs 
on which Dickens let in such withering light, have 
been among the moet remarkable of these changes. 
The Scottish law courts have had less to reform ; 
and their practice has won the flattery of :mita- 
tion in some points by those of England, notably 
in the establishment of a public prosecutor, 
wheee functions, however, seem slow to become 
naturalized on the south side of the border. 

But while the procedure in civil cases has been 
well abridged, various causes, chiefly perhaps 
the increased facility of procuring evidence, avail 
to spin out criminal trials to an inordinate length. 
Prolonged and expensive inquiries, the details of 
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which are gone into at length before a magistrate, 
then repeated more exhaustively before a jury, 
the case bemg often retried by irresponsible 
newspapers that sometimes show an itch to settle 
it in advance, and create throughout a degree of 
public excitement reacting on the trial: all this is 
more favourable to sensation than to justice; nor 
is the seandal lessened by the attendance of 
fashionably dressed women who find the spectacles 
of a court more thrilling than those of the stage 
The most notorious cause célébre of our generation 
was both a civil and acrimmal one. The claim 
which a man, ultimately declared to be Arthur 
Orton, son of a Wapping butcher, put forward to 
the Tichborne title and estates, was investigated 
in a trial lasting from June, 1871, to March, 
1872, when the speech for the defence is said to 
have been the longest ever made in an Enghsh 
court. The “Claimant”, as 1t became convenient 
to call him, lost the verdict, and was then put on 
his trial for perjury, these proceedings lasting 
almost as long, with the result of his being con- 
demned to fourteen years penal servitude. Our 
readers who have come to middle age must re- 
member the heat with which his pretensions 
were debated, on either side, all over the country, 
and may smile to contrast that excitement with 
the little notice taken of the impostor’s con- 
fessions, recently published. 

Medicine has made steady progress, both in 
knowledge and in practice. Perhaps the chief 
advance has been in discrediting the virtue of 
drugs, a movement still hindered by the ignor- 
ance of patients slow to beheve that doctors can 
do them any good without the exhibition of some 
charm in the way of a mysterious mixture. This 
improvement may be in part due to the influence 
of the homceopathic school, who have largely 
abandoned their old practice of infimitesmal 
doses, while the orthodox allopathic doctors seem 
to have come to meet them in some respects; and 
leading men of the profession are now found de- 
claring care, observation and common sense to be 
more valuable than any theory. In large towns, 
at least, the better class of practitioners are 
abandoning the system of being paid by dispens- 
ing often useless doses. The aale of quaek 
medicines, however, recommended by :mpudently 
mendacious advertisements, seems unfortunately 
on the increase; the character of any publication, 
and the intelligence of its readers, may be gauged 
by the number of such advertisements which 1% 
displays; but, as the old story tells us, fools are 
always like to be more numerous than wise men. 
The successors of the mountebank doctors, not 
content with degrading the press, have now taken 
to disfiguring onr scenery with their rival pla- 
cards to an extent which has raised a cry for 
legislative interference. 
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Though good doctors no longer believe in 1n- 
discriminate dosing, some legitimate drugs have 
been added to the pharmacopeeia, notably sali- 
cylate of soda as an antidote against rheumatism. 
One disease, new to our generation, has ap- 
peared among us, the so-called Influenza, which, 
said to come from Russia, reached England in 
1890, and has travelled ail over the world. 
While this plague 1s known to have made 
periodical appearances in former days, ita late 
visitation seems to have been distinguished by 
the acuteness of many cases, by the insidious 
severity of its seguelae in many others, and by 
the obstinate manner 1n which it recurred winter 
after winter, differing from other epidemics in 
often choosing as its victims those weakened by 
previous attacks. This proved the forerunner of 
cholera breaking out fitfully in different parts 
of Europe; but 1t did not effect a lodgment on 
our shores, an escape we may attnbute to the 
lessons of sanitary science which have not been 
thrown away on England during the last genera- 
tion, though our learning of them 1s yet by no 
means complete. 

As the great landmark of the healing art in 
last generation was the introduction of anss- 
thetics, so in our tame must be reckoned the 
system of antiseptic surgery brought in by Sir 
Joseph Lister, who has recently been honoured 
by the presidency of the Royal Society; but his 
greatest reward must be the remembrance of the 
amount of life and suffering spared by a treat- 
ment which enables surgical operations to be done 
with such comparative safety, rendering possible 
some that could not have been undertaken with- 
out it. 

The germ theory, and researches into the nature 
aud activity of bacilli, underlie the main part of 
coutemporary medical speculation and experi- 
ment Dr. Koch’s plan of curing cholera and 
consumption by the inoculation of their virus 
has not, indeed, justified all the expectations at 
first hastily raused by it. Science is of uo country, 
and the greatest name in this department must be 
owned to be that of the recently deceased French 
savant, Pasteur, whose treatment of hydrophobia 
by inoculation has become famous. These exten- 
sions of the principles of vaccination, however, 
are still ao far sub judice that we may be excused 
from dwelling on them. Vaccination against 
small-pox, long famihar to us, has iteelf been the 
subject of fierce criticism; for, though almost 
unapimously approved by the medical profession, 
It excites among many laymen a repugnance that 
goes the length of braving legal penalties. Still 
more recent and more experimental are attempts 
at the treatment of disease by injecting the serum 
of an immune animal, and by supplying defi- 
ciencies in a human body with matter extracted 
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from another organism—experiments that show 
sanguine hope in the potentialities of scientific 
therapeutics. 

A very practical and important reform has 
been that which replaced the Sarah Gamps of our 
grandfathers by trained nurses, who in private 
or hospital practice find work grudged them by 
no one, and have vastly lessened the sufferings 
of the sick, while doing much to leaven the whole 
community with some elementary knowledge of 
sanitary principles. Not content with being cer- 
tificated ministering angels under the doctor's 
oiders, women have also reasserted their old 
right to study and practise the higher branches 
of the healing art; but this leads us to considera- 
tions to be treated further on. The rewards of 
successful medical skill are indeed tempting, for 
though this profession, like others, is over- 
crowded, its leaders have been able to double 
their ordinary fees, since the general practitioner 
proves more ready to eall in the aid of the 
“specialist ”, who, 2 some cases, receives enor- 
mous remuneration for experience, the results of 
which are freely bestowed on hospital patients, 
One eminent specialist of our generation 1s said 
to have made £18,000 a year; another was known 
to have been paid £5000 for a single case. 

The art of medicine has been so far exalted in 
public esteem that there are not wanting signs of 
a tendency, on the part of some of its professors, 
to trench upon such infallibility as was once 
claimed by the doctors of another faculty. In- 
tolerant theologians, on the other hand, have now 
fallen upon evil times. Systematic divinity has 
gone much out of fashion in most churches, 
largely replaced by a vaguer, 1f not leas vigorous, 
sentiment which has more regard to the spirit 
than to the letter of creeds. As a gauge of 
this change, those old enough to remember the 
odium theologicum roused by the appointment of 
Dean Stanley to Westminster Abbey, by Bishop 
Colenso’s criticisms on the Pentateuch, by the 
cautious speculations of Lasaya and eviews, and 
by the publicatiou of the late Sir John Seeley’s 
Ecce Homo, muy contrast the reception given to 
books lke fobert Elenere and other recent 
works that openly call in question the cardinal 
doctrines of Christianity. In the Established 
Church of England questions of ritual rather than 
of belief have of late been most hotly debated, 
and the tide of victorv has gone with that party 
that attaches more importance to beauty and 
ceremony in religious worship. Almost every 
village church is likely to display ornaments and 
practices that, half a century ago, were held in 
horror as hadges of “Puseyism”, a name now 
almost forgotten. A more remarkable symptom 
is that the title Protestant, once the pride of this 


church, becomes now repudiated by a large pro- 
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work; nor is this church likely to repeat such an 


priests, who till lately were content with the | ignorant blunder as drove the earnestness of early 
title of ministers. With this movement there | Methodism from its communion. On all hands, 


has naturally gone a distinct revival of the influ- 
ence and pretensions of the Church of Rome, 
whose strict discipline and flexible armour give 
it no small advantage against the disordered and 
wavering ranks of Protestantism. 

The same aspiration towards a higher pitch 
of orderliness and attractiveness in church ser- 
vices has made itself felt in most of the dissenting 
bodies as well as in the Establishment. Both 
church and chapel architecture show the prevalent 
tendency, which has transfigured even the meet- 
ing-houses of George Fox’s spiritual descendants 
with touches of Gothic that would shock him by 
their suggestion of a “steeple-house”. And 
dissenters as well as churchmen are largely 
leavened by a spirit of liberal inquiry which has 
thrown into the background certain doctrines once 
thought all-important. A few sturdy controver- 
sialists, like the late Mr. Spurgeon, generally ac- 
knowledged as one of the most earnest and elo- 
queut preachers of his generation, have uplifted 
their testimony against what they held to be a 
backsliding from revealed truth, but the general 
set of the tide 1s undoubtedly in favour of larger 
hopes and freer judgment, and no competent 
scholar has been able to resist certain conclusious 
drawn from Assyrian and Egyptian archeology 
Even the Calvinistic orthodoxy of Scotland has 
been powerfully stirred, under the critical teaching 
of such men as the late Mr Robertson Smith, 
who, though formally silenced by the Scottish 
Free Church, carried away with him the sympathy 
of most of ita thoughtful members and the younger 
of its clergy, those like to form the opinion of the 
next generation, while in England he was re- 
ceived with a heartiness that evinced the growth 
of broad, side by side with high church sentiment. 

These are seeds of which the harvest is not yet 
ripe. But 1t may be said that among the non- 
conformist bodies there are hopeful signs of sink- 
ing minor differences of doctrine, to unite in de- 
fence of the main interests common to all Christian 
churches. The acceptation of gifted laymen as 
evangelists, also the popularity of a stirring style 
of exhortation on American models, and the re- 
markable growth of that organization known as 
the “Salvation Army”, have done something, as 
yet little noticed, to undermine the position of 
the regularly-appointed teachers of such bodies, 
a danger againat which the Church of England 
clergy seem to be strengthening themselves by 
falling back upon their revived sacerdotal preten- 
sions. But even in the Church of England, and 
under the auspices of its ritualistic school, there 

is a strong disposition to consult the opinion of 
the laity, and to enlist their services in church 


practical religion shows no decline, for, 1f confes- 
sions and creeds are handled somewhat carelessly, 
the different churches seem more earnestly to vie 
with each other in making war upon sin and 
misery 

The dynamic mental force, that for a generation 
has been at work upheaving old landmarks of 
thought, is one whose name 1s only now becoming 
familiar to many minds long unconsciously and 
indirectly atfected by 1t. Evolution, as the prin- 
ciple of life, was an idea not unknown to Greek 
philosophers, last century 1t had been hit upon by 
more than one speculator, notably by Lamarck and 
Erasmus Darwin, who were hardly in a position 
to comprehend 1ts implications, but 1t was only m 
our time that Charles Darwin published his truly 
epoch-making work on the Origin of Species, put- 
ting clearly forward the hypothesis of develop- 
ment through what he named “natural selection”. 
The uproar aroused by this theory would astonish 
a generation to whom 1t has been so long familiar. 
Men of the world and theologians united 1n scout- 
ing with indignation or mockery the suggestion 
of our descent from apes, which struck the public 
mind as the most sahent feature of the new doc- 
trine. By and by the amazement calmed down; 
dives began to see that the greatness of the 
Creator was not concerned by our efforts to spell 
out the methods of creation; thoughtful members 
of the Church of Rome were even able to claim 
evolution as adumbrated by its own authority; 
and other churches, with more or less reluctance, 
began to adapt their teaching to a new termin- 
ology. Darwin, at first denounced as an arch- 
enemy of religion, lived to be almost universally 
honoured, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
From the first, he had won the respect of the 
scientific world, and soon received its well-nigh 
unanimous adherence. His, theory, modified and 
extended by his disciples, and always qualified 
by the questioning spirit of true science, is no 
longer seriously controverted by those capable of 
forming a judgment on our present materials of 
knowledge. The most important modifications at 
present exercising the scientific world are Pro- 
fessor Weissmann’s speculations on heredity, 
which as yet seem hardly consistent enough for 
definite judgment. 

Darwin played such an important part in shap- 
ing the idea of evolution that it soon came to be 
popularly known as Darwinism. Professor Tyn- 
dall, and still more the late Professor Huxley, 
have also done much to interpret the new con- 
ceptions; and in their hands, and others, the 
doctrine of the persistence of force has proved a 
key to unlock many mysteries. But it may be 
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that to future ages the philosopher who will bulk 
moat largely in the record of ours, 1s one unknown 
by name to the mass of his own generation. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, 1n his youth, chose to “scorn 
delights and live laborious days”, that he might 
devote himself to the production of a system of 
Synthetic Philosophy, in which the donunant 
ideas of the age are developed with bolder gener- 
alizations, based upon what seems a foundation 
of encyclopzdic knowledge, almost beyond the 
range of one mind. To this gigantic task he has 
given the unpaid labour of a hfetime, only 1n 1ts 
latter days brightened by due recognition of his 
patience and eminence. With this recognition 
has come criticism from men of science who to 
his work perhaps owe more than they confess; 
specialists are found carping in detail at the 
statements of one who ambitiously takes all 
knowledge to be his province. Time must try an 
attempt, which will at least be memorable as a 
great feat of scientific imagination. But should 
Herbert Spencer’s contentions prove to be well 
founded, he will surely come to be ranked as one 
of the greatest philosophers of all ages. And if 
the hypothesis of evolution be finally accepted, 
this must stand out as one of the greatest epochs 
of human thought, when, by the light of such 
teaching as his, our race passed from unconscious 
to conscious development. 

A charaeteristic of latter-day philosophy is its 
comparative neglect of metaphysical speculation, 
to seek a foundation upon the rock of demon- 
strated fact It has thus drawn itself more closely 
to science, which 1s nothing more than developed 
and instructed common-sense. Whatever may 
be said of the results of thought in our genera- 
tion, there can be no question as to its scientific 
progress in most branches of knowledge During 
the first half of the century, the chief triumphs 
of practical science were in the mastery of 
steam , since then it has made amazing conquests 
over the still mysterjous force known as electri- 
city. The invention of the electiic telegraph, 
indeed, 1s now more than half a century old; but 
our time has seen its development by elaborate 
apparatus, and its transference from land to sea, 
binding together all parts of the world in almost 
instantaneous communication that should avail 
to form ties of amity among civilized peoples. 
More than twenty years ago, Lord Kelvin, then 
Sir William Thomson, startled us by speaking of 
a pound of electricity as soon to be on sale at 
any grocer’s like a pound of candles. At the 
same time the self-taught American, Edison, 
came into fame by remarkable inventions as 
well as promises of further achievement, some 
of which as yet he has hardly justified. The 
expectations then raised, have, indeed, been 
so, fax imperfectly fulfilled, owing to the ex- 
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pense of the prodnction and disttibution of 
electricity, especially by means of the accnmu- 
lators or secondary batteries which were to carry: 
it into every home. But enormous advance hax 
been made im electric lighting, in the systems. 
of multiplex telegraphy, in the transamussien of 
sound as well as signs by means of the micro- 
phone and the telephone, in the use of electric 
energy as motive power, and in innumerable 
applications of 1t to the arts and manufacturea. 
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From a photograph by Annan, Glasgow 


America has perhaps taken the lead of England 
in these practical developments, but our men of 
science are second to none 1n their researches into 
the nature and working of a power which may 
have still greater wonders to be revealed. In 
one direction its use among us 18 still checked by 
an inconsiderate law, which assumes horses to be 
the only traction machinery for safe management. 
on public roads, 

Practical engineering has recently overcome 
the difficulties of such great works as the Forth 
Bridge, in seme respects the most remarkable 
structure of the kind, the Manchester Ship Canal, 
which is not so heartily admired at Liverpool, 
aud several huge reservoirs and conduits by which 
the abounding water-supply of mountain districte 
1s made available for the use of distant cities. 
An earlher structure was the Tay Bridge, twice 
buult, the first.one, in 1879, soon after ita erection, 
having been destroyed by a gale along with a 
train upon it, supplying the long tragedy of rail- 
way accidents with one of its most dramatic 
scenes, and giving our engineers a lesson of cautian 
which has not fettered their boldness. 

Among minor inventions or improvements, 
that yet have had important effects. on the genaral 
welfare, should be noticed the development of 
cycling upon roads. This application of simple 
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mechanism has long been aumeans-of pleasure to | century, but English names also, sueh as those of 


the young; from bemg a popular, it has lately 
grown into a fashionable pastime, taken up by 
women as well as men, while it proves adaptable 
also to purposes of business and even, perhaps, of 
warfare. Whether, 1» 1s effects on health, it 1s 
as good as the forms of exercise 1t replaces seems 
still to be called in question; but there 1s a clear 
advantage in every man being able cheaply to 
become his own locomotive, at a rate which, for 
short distances, threatens to rival the swiftness 
of steam 

Geographical exploration has been going on 
apace, its most notable landmarks being the dis- 
coveries made 1n the interior of Africa by English 
and other explorers, among whom Sir Samuel 
Baker, Grant and Speke, the late Joseph Thom- 
son, and Mr Stanley stand prominent. We 
have taken our part in several gallant attempts 
to reach the North Pole, but as yet have not 
been more successful than other nations, the 
latest adventurer 1s Dr Nansen, who, equipped 
in part by English aid, has buried himself for 
years in that wilderness of ice, from which we 
trust to hail his return, victorious, or in any 
case glorious In mountain-climbing English- 
men have all along led the way; and of late 
years Mr. Whymper, Mr Graham, and Sir Mar- 
tin Conway have distinguished themselves by 
storming heights of the Andes and the Hima- 
layas once believed nmpregnable. Nor 1s science 
content with measuring and examining our own 
earth, when spectrum analysis reveals to some 
degree the secrets of worlds at an almost incon- 
ceivable distance, brought within the scope of 
knowledge by our powerful struments. 

While thus turning a telescopic eye on other 
worlds, we have been busy in examining the 
elements of our own earth. During the last 
thirty years, chemistry has made as rapid pro- 
gress, especially organic chemistry, as any other 
branch of science, yet in an inconspicuous manner, 
which does not attract public attention so much 
as did the work of Cavendish and Black, of 
Priestley and Davy, in the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The early discoveries as to the composition 
of air and water could be made intelligible to 
ordinary readers, and the chemistry of common 
things long furnished a stnking subject for popu- 
lar lectures. Recent work in this department 1s 
rather of a kind appreciable only by the initiated. 
Great generalizations have been made, theories 
established, and hypotheses propounded, so that 
the chemist no louger works haphazard, but 
Isnows on what line of research patient study 
will lead him to the preparation rather than the 
diseovery of new compounds. Chemical synthesia 
sxcceeds to chemical analysia. German chemists 
have led the way during: the latter half of the 


Frankland, Wilhamson, Perkins, are famihar to 
every student of chemical history. The greatest. 
generalization of receut times is that known as. 
the Periodic Law of the Elements, by which the 
chemist 1s able to predicate the existence and 
properties of unknown elements. It was an 
Englishman, Newlands, who first detected the 
relations of the properties of elements to their 
atomic weights, that are expressed in this law. 

England has done her part in the advance of 
inorganic chemistry. Our period began with the 
discovery of a new element Thallium, by Pro- 
fessor Crookes, and ends with that of two others, 
Argon and Helium, by Professor Ramsay and 
Lord Rayleigh, through which England may be 
said to have regained the place as a discoverer, 
which she held at the beginning of the century. 

All along she has been diligent in the applica- 
tion of chemical and electrical processes in the 
industrial arts. To this period, for example, or 
to the end of the preceding one, belongs the dis- 
covery of aniline dyes In England, the new 
dyes were first brought into industrial use, but 
although the staple mateuial, coal tar, abounds 
here, this great industry, worth some millions 
sterling annually, has migrated almost entirely 
to Germany, a loss said to be due to the remiss- 
ness of our manufacturers in employing scientific 
aid, not a solitary instance of the manner 1n 
which we have sometimes thrown away our ad- 
vantages. Nosmall part of the material progress 
of our time comes from the application of steel 
to purposes for which iron was formerly used, 
such as ships, bridges, &c.. this development we 
owe to our countryman, Bessemer. Still more 
recently have been brought into use new ways: 
of handling aluminium, a metal for long little 
used, but the lightness of which among other 
qualities seem to promise for 1t a great future in 
practical as well as ornamental uses. It 1s liter- 
ally as common as dirt, being contamed largely 
in clay Every brick conceals a considerable 
proportion of aluminium, and the cost arises. 
chiefly from the difficulty of extracting it by 
chemical processes, but this 1s now so successfully 
dealt with that the price has come down from 
3s an ounce to about ls. 6d. a pound. 

The latest discovery exciting a high degree of 
interest, both among the public and the screntific 
world, 1s that identified with the name of Pro- 
fessor Rontgen of Wurzburg, who, by means of 
what he calls “X rays” of light, has shown it 
possible to produce “shadowgrams” of normally 
invisible objects revealed through matter trans- 
parent to these rays, as coins within a purse andi 
bones under the skin. In our space we cannot. 
make this marvel plain, nor in any case would it 
be easy to give. the general reader.a compre~ 
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hensible explanation: enough to say that the | had been belittled rather than enhanced by his 


deep investigations which led to such a result 
start from Faraday’s guess at an ethereal medium, 
and Clerk Maxwell’s electro-magnetic theory of 
light; and that they seem to promise some know- 
ledge of the fine ether whose nature hitherto 
has been as much a mystery as was once that of 
common air. Though, as we write, Professor 
Rontgen’s discovery has been only a few weeks 
before the world, it already begins to bear 
practical fruit in the revelation of bullets and 
fractured joints photographed through flesh; so 
that this bids fair to become an important aid 
in surgery, while it will no doubt be found cap- 
able of various applications to human knowledge 
and welfare, as have been yielded to our gener- 
ation through so many other victories of science 

Science is a name often linked with that of art, 
and this brings us to a subject on which, as on 
all matters of taste, 1t 1s difficult to form a decisive 
judgment. The pre-Raphaelite movement, that 
carried away some gifted artists in the last gen- 
eration, has since been deserted or modified in 
the practice of its adherents, and checked by that 
of other schools in which Continental influence 
1s perceptible. To many plain persons, who are 
silenced by the derisive epithet of “ Philistine”, 
it appears as if public admiration had often been 
misdirected to the fantastic, the far-fetched, even 
the morbid, and as if impudent affectation weie 
sometimes able to pass itself off for genius, but 
not a few undoubtedly great works have delighted 
our generation. The tone of art criticism has been 
elevated, Mr. Ruskin’s writings taking a lead in 
popular estimation. The development of photo- 
graphy has had a wide influence, as to the cha- 
racter of which lovers of art are not wholly 
agreed ; and various processes founded upon this 
have almost superseded wood-engraving, though 
etching and mezzotint have lately had a new 
lease of favour 

Public imterest in art has largely increased, 
the growth of wealth and culture adding greatly 
to the number of patrons. On the other hand 
the facilities for elementary art education have 
turned out so many pupils willing to embrace 
the artist’s pleasant life, and more or less quali- 
fied for success, that the struggle to make a 
livelihood thus seems to be harder than ever, 
while the prizes of those fortunate enough to 
win popularity are great enough to stimulate 
eager but often bitterly disappointed ambition. 
For the first time, the President of the Royal 
Academy, Sir Frederick Leighton, was this year 
raised to the peerage, an honour speedily followed 
by his lamented death. Such a recogmition of 
artistic merit would have excited Thackeray's 
warm approval, though in another province of 
the arte it was widely felt that Tennyson’s fame 


acceptance of a title more commonly the reward 
of eminent soldiers and lawyers, or of rich and 
serviceable political partisans. Knighthoods have 
also been bestowed on more than one popular 
author whose means were probably judged 1n- 
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sufficient to support such higher titles as have 
rewarded the owners of successful journals 

Another novelty 1s the recent knighting of the 
favourite actor, Henry Irving, whose art has 
risen in social estimation, and thriven on spec- 
tacular magnificence and burlesque performances 
of questionable tone, but while 1t 1s more patron- 
ized, it cannot be said to have added much to 
our intellectual possessions. A limited section 
of the public has worked itself into a certain 
enthusiasm for grim studies in sociology after 
the school of Ibsen, others have been tickled by 
a trick of cynical epigram, or a vein of satiric 
extravaganza; but thoughtless mirth and con- 
ventional sentiment remain the dominant motives 
of our stage. The French theatre still seems 
to supply models for our writers of comedy, 
transposed into a key of morality a little higher 
than that tolerated at Paris. Of late indeed we 
have had some more original work; and there 
18 no want of interest shown in Shakespeare’s 
plays when interpreted by good actors and set 
off by a fine mise en scéne. 

A change that almost began with this genera- 
tion favours long runs of pieces catching the 
popular taste, which are counted successful only 
when they draw audiences for months or even 
years together. Minor changes are the invasion 
of the pit by stalls, the abolition of half-price in 
London theatres, the popularity of afternoon per- 
formances, and the introduction of refreshment 
and smoking-rooms. The success of “music 
halls” with their “variety” entertainments 
shows how our generation no longer cares to 
amuse itself very seriously, whatever may have 
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been the case in Froissart’a day. Some terrible 
accidents at places of amusement have given the 
authorities charged with their inspection good 
cause to be careful in insisting upon proper ar- 
rangements for exit in case of fire. 

In music, we are still behind Continental 
countries, and can boast no composer of high 
rank. But the public interest and taste in such 
matters has been growing fast. Like other 
countries, we have come under the spell of 
Wagner, who still seems hkely to influence 
“the music of the future”. To another impulse 
from Germany, communicated by the Prince 
Consort, whose death cast a gloom over the 
opening of our generation, we largely owe the 
movement that led to the establishment of 
training colleges and the like means of musical 
instruction The subject has more attention in 
schools, improved church choirs also are popular 
classes of music; and places of entertainment 
quickly disseminate favourite melodies, as do 
the Italian barrel-organs and German bands, 
which, however, prove so sore a tzial to sen- 
sitive ears that the law has been appealed to 
for partial protection against them Another 
school of vulgar music 1s supplied by the “negro 
minstrels ”, who, introduced from Ametica about 
half a century ago, seem to be now naturalized 
among us. For those who despise and abhor 
such rudimentary forms of harmony, there 1s no 
want of high-class performances, which have be- 
come more popular with the growth of culture 
Open-air music and concerts on Sundays make 
an innovation not unanimously approved In 
private circles the perfunctory performances of 
ungifted amateurs are not so much tolerated It 
is beginning to be understood that many young 
ladies merely waste their time 1n piano-strum- 
ming, while musical talent in both sexes is more 
carefully cultivated. Asasign of progress, may be 
noted the adoption of the more difficult stringed 
instruments, supplementing the piano which to 
our grandmothers was “the mstrument”, and 
almost silencing the flute on which our grand- 
fathers were wont to relieve their sentimental 
moods, as appears by the novels of a former 
generation 

We now turn to literature, a department in 
which any generation seems specially incompe- 
tent to estimate itself. How many books, praised 
and popular a century ago, are now unknown, 
how many a dusty classic 1s at best relegated “‘to 
that remote, uncivil Pontus of the British Poets” ! 
Some great writers have passed away in our time, 
whose names will surely be among the immortals 
—Dickens, Thackeray, Tennyson With less 
confidence we may bespeak enduring fame for 
George Eliot and Robert Browning. The former's 
powers were fully recognized almost from the first, 
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but she often fell short of the grand simplicity 
of art, as if too heavily burdened by reflection 
and knowledge; there are, however, good judges 
who pronounce that she will yet come to be 
recognized as the Shakespeare of English fiction. 
Browning passed through a long period of 
undue neglect to meet at the end a measure 
of indiscriminate praise that perhaps too much 
encouraged his turn for wilful obscurity Anthony 
Trollope, one of the most popular and prolific 
novelists of his day, seems for the moment to 
have fallen into comparative neglect, from which 
he may yet emerge as a faithful and clear- 
sighted painter of 1eal life, without the offensive 
features that have since come to be connected 
with the school of so-called realism. The first 
Lord Lytton 1s another old favourite who ceases 
to be read so extensively. Since their palmy 
days we have had many excellent writers of the 
second class, but hardly one towering over his 
contemporaries unless in the opmuion of some 
noisy clique. Our novelists turn out thrilling 
and entertaining tales by the hundred, but create 
no typical characters ike Becky Sharpe or Sam 
Weller Our minor poets never wrote so well, 
or published so much, but when the laureateship 
fell.vacant—the most renowned poets of the day 
being out of the question thiough their extreme 
opinions—two governments successively hesitated 
before the difficulty of selection ; and the post was 
finally bestowed upon considerations not alto- 
gether those of hterary eminence 

In this generation died one of the teachers of 
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the last, Thomas Carlyle, in whose case the 
bajance between strong dislike and warm en- 
thusiasm has hardly yet settled to an equilibrium. 
Besides Charles Kingsley, who was better known 
as a novelist and a moralist than as a professor 
of history, we have lost in Froude and Freeman 
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two historians of very different schools, the for- 
mer of wham made excursions into other fields 
of literature. The late Mr. R L. Stevenson, 
though he did not attam the wide vogue of some 
of his contemporaries, leaves a name which 1s 
thought by good judges unlikely to be forgotten, 
as that of one who united a romantic imagination 
to a rare gift of style, promising stall greater 
achievements when he was suddenly cut off. 
‘The death of Miss Agnes Strickland, in 1874, 
mded the volumimous labours of one of the few 
dustorians among her sex. 

Any survey of our losses in literature would 
seincomplete without reference to the American 
muthors, whose works readily find rights of 
eitizenship in England Among those passed 
away In our generation, the most popular was 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, some of whose 
shorter pieces have gone home to the hearts of 
all English-speaking people. The Quaker poet 
Whittier has also been widely read, whose verse, 
dike Longfellow’s and Lowell’s ,was mest strongly 
animated by philanthropic hatred of the national 
min, Slavery, happily abolished at the opening of 
our generation James Russell Lowell was a 
acholarly and vigorous writer, both of poetry and 
prose, best known through the Biglow Papers, in 
which his muse glorified the rough Yankee dialect 
by an earnest moral purpose, and, though he 
there said some hard things of England, he and 
we learned to understand one another better when 
he came to London as ambassador of the United 
States, a worthy representative of the noblest 
type of American citizen. Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
a rarely sympathetic humorist as well as poet, 
did more than any writer of his generation to 
interpret between science and religion, and to 
hold up the standard of culture above the struggle 
for dollars that fevers life on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Emerson was a thinker of a more 
sublime school, whose countrymen honoured 
themselves 1n honouring one whose simple life, 
in 1ts lofty independence, was alone a rebuke to 
the violence and narrow-mindedness of the crowd. 
George Bancroft was a historian held in respect 
by his countrymen, but the patriotic limits of his 
subject will account for his not having won the 
same European popularity as have John Lothrop 
Motley’s stirrmg records of the Nethe:lands. 
W. H. Prescott, another famous writer of history, 
belongs to a former generation, though his volumes 
are still read with interest. Perhaps the best 
American historian 1s the late Mr. Francis Park- 
man, who has ably treated the long strife between 
France and England, backed ‘by their Indian 
allies, for predeminancy in the new world, and 
has given new hfe to picturesque episodes of 
berder warfare, eo that his truthful pages vie in 
exciting interest-with the less trustworthy fictions 
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from which qost ‘readers get their ideas of the 
American Indian. Walt Whitman, by his-strong 
individuality and enthusiasm for American ideals, 
has impressed many as the most outstanding 
writer of his country; but, however the future 
may judge him, his defiance of hitherto accepted 
canons of art proves a stumbling-block to enjoy- 
ment on the part of readers whose taste has been 
formed on other models. Mrs. Henry Beecter 
Stowe, one of a family that, both in literature 
and theology, has made its mark on American 
life, became famous by the unexampled suceess 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, which, after serving its 
purpose as an eloquent accusation of slavery, 1 
still read as a touching and thrilling story. Many 
works of minor fiction produced in America have 
been received here with much favour; but an 
American novelist of the first rank—unless, per- 
haps, Hawthorne—1is not yet presented for canon- 
wation. It will be noticed that most of the 
above-mentioned writers were more or less clesely 
connected with Boston, the Modern Athens of 
Columbia, which still holds the same position as 
capital of Transatlantic literature. 

Imaginative prose authorship may be said to 
have suffered through the vicious forms forced 
upon it by the necessities of periodical publica- 
tion, as in the struggle among the crowd of 
writers to attract notice by making a sensation 
at any cost. Our reading public seems debased 
by the habit of relishing highly seasoned scraps, 
so as to spol its taste for the solid fare of geod 
writing Jouinalism, in its recent developments, 
has much to answer for in this way. On the 
whole, 1t attains a high level of style, remark- 
able under the conditions of production, and it 
still tries to maintain the moral tone which has 
long distinguished our press, but the itch for 
smartness, for personalities, for scandal-monger- 
ing, often leads 1t into deplorable vulgarity, while 
even serious questions come to be treated in the 
bad light of thoughtless partisanship. This evil 
has spread to us from America, where it is 
equally condemned by the wiser citizens, but 
where the baser sort have as yet more influence 
on public opinion. Hence has been added a new 
terror to public hfe in the shape of the “inter- 
viewer ”, who a generation ago would have run 
the chance of earning more kicks than other 
reward of his professional curiosity. 

Newspapers find themselves more and more 
forced to gratify the popular taste for hght 
reading, so that stories are now a regular feature 
of weekly publications, and an occasional one of 
the daily press. The letterpress, moreover, 
often set off by pietures, for which the ‘public 
shows such an appetite that within the last’few 
years an illustrated daily paper has made good 
ite feoting in the London press, while many 
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journals-are adorned with occasional cuts, more 
or jess coarsely executed. It nrust be :noticed 
with satasfuction that there 1s a large demand 
fer cheap reprints of standard works, but most 
weaders of our day seem to confine themselves to 
the novels and periodicals which came forth m 
uch numbers. 

There would appear to be a fashion mm fiction; 
euccess attending not so much the best works as 
those which from time to time imitate each other 
in exploiting some passing mood of popular 
interest. One such fashion recently brought 
anto note a school of women novelists, most un- 
womanly in their perversely earnest treatment 
of sexual questions, by other writers also handled 
of late with a freedom that would astonish the 
old “sensational” novelists, who dealt in coarse 
erimes indeed, but hardly in matters unfitted by 
their very nature to be subjects for art 

This school of pseudo-moralists has drawn 
attention to the claims and complaints of the 
“New Woman”, as their type 1s half-mockingly 
called It 1s believed that the majority of Eng- 
dish women are still fit as ever to be good wives 
and mothers, and that the prurience of which 
some seem to be proud is only the scum of a 
ferment already clearimg itself. But it 1 a 
notable sign of the times that all through our 
generation, women have been seeking enlarged 
freedom from conventional restraints hitherto 
banding down theirsex. They have found many 
mew ways of earning an independent livelihood , 
they have forced their way into more than one 
profession; not a few of them more or less 
leudly demand a voice 1n legislation, and some 
have been usefully admitted to a place in the 
administration of the law by such bodies as 
Vestries and School- boards Girls show an 
ambition to emulate the sports of boys, as women 
to share the tasks of men. Our grandmothers 
nuaght have shrunk from playing lawn-tennis, 
what would they have said to see young amazons 
attempting cmcket and even football, not to 
epeak of riding cycles? In the upper class, it 18 
no longer thought a mark of refinement to be 
nervous, fastidious, and inactive; the cgarette- 
case, indeed, begins here to take the place of the 
emelling-bottle Among the working-class, mat- 
ters are not so much altered; but all classes 
have been affected by modi:fications of laws giving 
wives a right to their separate property or earn- 
ings, and an appeal from domestic tyranny. 
There 1s geod and evil m these changes, which 
bring a clear gam in health and independence, 
but seme possible loss of the delicacy and purity 
that should be a standard for the rougher sex. 
Divorce has grown more common new that it is 
more-easy; and there are among.us loud advo- 
sates for.e furthemrelaxation of the marriage tie. 
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At the root ef the movement which has pre- 
duced the New Woman—who after all may turn 
out not-so very different frem other daughters of 
Eve—les the great improvement in her educa- 
tion. The old reign of trivial accomplishments is 
giving place to a much more solid teaching, that 
puts promising girls almost on an equality with 
boys. The distinctions of many of our colleges 
are now open to the “sweet girl graduates”, who, 
forty years ago, made such a good joke for bearded 
scholars. Pessimists dwell on the fact that the 
feminine eagerness to excel, unchecked by the 
wholesome exercise of boyish school hfe, must 
have bad effect on the health at a critical period. 
But when we consider the important part that 
women take in the early training of the young, 
we have good reason, apart from other considera- 
tions, to approve the instruction of our first 
teachers, so long as they do not despise the special 
virtues and capabilities of their own sex. 

Education, of both sexes, has been a main in- 
terest of our time. Since Dr Arnold began the 
reform of our old public schools, large boarding- 
schools, on their model, have come more into 
favour for boys of the upper class, who here seem 
sometimes to give as much attention to sports as 
to studies. What were once the pastimes of our 
large schools are now organized and pursued in a 
serious spirit of muscular Christianity , but “they 
toil at games and play at books”, 1s a reproach 
that hardly holds good when we see how often 
these flannelled young athletes distinguish them- 
selves also 1n the field of scholarship, while there 
appears no great danger of our youngsters turning 
out mere bookworms under the presswe of the 
examination system. Among all classes of young 
men, indeed, the love of athletic games has been 
on the increase, which would be an entirely good 
symptom 1f 1t did not tend to degenerate into the 
excitement of strained competitions and the idle- 
ness of witnessing gladiatorial displays Cricket, 
and still more football, now rival the turf as an 
excuse for public gathermgs While on this 
head we may remark the introduction of lawn- 
tennis, which for over a quarter of a century has 
held its own as an exercise for both sexes, and 
the more recent spread of golf, which from Seot- 
land is rapidly mvading half the world, flourish- 
ing at the foot of the very Pyramids, and where- 
ever Britons can find fit ground for holes and 
hazards. 

Though it is the way of the old public schools 
to cling obstinately to customs which strike out- 
siders as anachronisms, their discipline has been 
softened of late, and their curriculum of study 
widened to meet the demands of modern life. 
The grammar-schoels and other foundations, 
separated by no hard-and-fast Imre-frem imetite- 
tions of the first grade, have feilowed therr teal 
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and shown a sometimes much-needed quickening 
of activity. Private middle-class schools have 
undergone similar improvement, stimulated by 
an agitation for bringing them more under state 
supervision, or at least stamping the teacher with 
some mark of professional capacity, an advantage 
as to which there are contradictory opinions. 
The need for any such control 1s certainly much 
less than it was a generation ago: “ Dotheboys 
Hall” would be almost an impossibility now. 

But the most important change in educational 
matters has been through the elementary schools 
and school-boards, established by the Education 
Act of 1870, which made attendance at school 
compulsory on all children not otherwise satis- 
factonly taught. Popular instruction, mpeded 
by the ever-smouldering difficulties of religious 
teaching, facilitated by further provisions for 
free education, may now be called an accom- 
plished fact, and below the age of one genera- 
tion it is rare to find a man or woman who 
cannot read and write. The effect upon the 
statistics of juvenile crime seems already 
encouraging; but, im some respects, national 
education has not as yet answered all the ex- 
pectations held forth by its advocates. Perhaps 
the system 1s to blame, which, lke other mechan- 
ical systems, fetters the teacher m his highest 
work of inspiring mental activity, while he 1s 
bound down to the necessity of producing 1m- 
mediately visible and calculable results. In 
Scotland especially, where popular education has 
long been a public concern, 1t 18 felt that the old 
parish schools were centres of a brighter, 1f less 
diffused, enlightenment The three R’s are no 
solid blessing if they do not prove the foundation 
of wisdom; and when we have taught our 
youngsters how to read, there comes the impor- 
tant question as to what they read? which 1s not 
always satisfactonly answered. 

Some still continue to denounce education as 
making the masses unfit for their lot in hfe, 
which 1s only a recognition that our board schools 
are the thin end of a wedge for dividing society 
on new lines. England is now imitating Scot- 
land in the fuller provision of means by which a 
promising scholar may rise above the class in 
which he is born, and have a fair chance to get 
into his hands the tools they are made to use. 
But it is a pity that so many boys come from 
school ambitious to work rather at clerical than 
at manual tasks, ignorant how there may be more 
comfort and independence under a fustian jacket 
than in a threadbare black coat. The vast army 
of underpaid clerks is too readily recruited by 
men whom any fall in the tide of commercial 
prosperity would leave with poor means of shift- 
ing for themselves. Among girla, the dislike to 
domestic service becomes increasingly noted here, 
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as it has long been on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; it is found that young women fret at the 
restraints of a sober household, choosing rather 
the freedom of other employments, even with 
the risk of misery These tendencies will no 
doubt mght themselves, as society becomes ad- 
justed to new conditions. In contrast, it will 
be remarked how many young men of the upper 
class, thrown out of their mherited position by 
the pressure of the examination system, are fain 
to turn farmers, shepherds, cowboys, gold dig- 
gers, and so forth, domg the roughest work in 
new countries beyond the sea, which are peopled 
by a steady drain of emigration.supphed from 
not the least vigorous elements of our national 
hfe. Many of the hands now hardened m Aus- 
tralian and African gold mines, or on American 
prairies, belong to public-school men and Un1- 
versity graduates, a product of education, as in 
the case of would-be clerks, turned out faster 
than demanded The education of women, too, 
has not been without effect upon the labour- 
market 

Looking broadly over the field of education, 
one sees that the gi eat chance has been 1n giving 
more importance to science and less to literature, 
though perhaps 1t may be judged that the result 
of wider studies often comes to a smattering of 
many subjects rather than a mastery of any one. 
It seems questionable if the encyclopeedic learn- 
ing promoted by such bodies as the London Un- 
versity makes a real intellectual gain, but ad- 
vance 1s shown by the interest taken 1m science, 
and the fact that schoolmasters are expected to 
give some idea of the nature of things as well as 
of words. This regard to what the Germans call 
“Real” schooling 1s forced upon us by the example 
of other countries. Synce the International Exhi- 
bition of 1862 much has been done for technical 
education by means of popular schools, notably 
the Science and Art classes which have their head- 
quarters at South Kensington Thua it 1s endea- 
voured to put our workmen of the higher crafts 
in a position to cope with the foreign competition 
that every year more formidably threatens the 
predominance of Great Britain in commerce and 
manufactures. 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that certain 
industiies are leaving us, and that even our own 
markets are flooded with articles made better, 
or at least more cheaply, abroad. The law now 
provides that such wares shall be labelled with 
a mark of their origin, but few citizens are 
found patriotic enough to refuse cheaper goods 
“made 1n Germany” or elsewhere. Here we 
must face the difficulty that not only have Con- 
tinental workmen, in some cases, had a start of 
ours in technical instruction, but that almost 
everywhere they are able to content themselves 
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on smaller wages With us the standard of 
jlivmg among all classes has risen faster than 
the growth of our trade, while our population 
also preases hard upon the means of subsistence, 
recruited as 1t 1s by refugees from less free nations. 
Workmen naturally require higher wages, and 
are sometimes tempted to go on demanding their 
share 1n an apparent prosperity that 1s really on 
the wane Almost every trade has again and 
again been disorganized by strikes, brought on in 
many cases through genuine grievances, but not 
geldom by the influence of reckless agitators, of 
hot-headed enthusiasts, and of young doctrinazres 
who have im late years taken up with a senti- 
mental socialism that scorns the sober warnings 
of political economy and experience This uneasy 
desire for a social revolution, wide-spread and 
loud-spoken as it 1s, often inspned by an uncon- 
scious impatience against the conditions of civil- 
azation, makes a force to be seriously reckoned 
with But the various systems proposed to bring 
about a new prosperity need not be discussed or 
even enumerated here, since they differ widely as 
to the machinery by which each promises its 
ready-made millennium, agreeing mainly in the 
absence of any provision to change human nature, 
and in invoking the power of the state to take 
the place of individual interest The tyranny of 
some trades-unions already gives us a hint of 
what the nation might be, ruled by the enormous 
army of officials that would have to keep men to 
work, once the stimulus of personal gain was re- 
moved 

All such proposals get a fair hearing among 
us, the more since it 1s only a few half-crazy 
foreigners who seek to advocate them by means 
of slaughter and destruction, the British work- 
man 1n his sorest moods being no secret murderer 
It has been well remarked that, though hitherto 
we English have talked less about socialism than 
other peoples, there 1s no country which so far 
recognizes socialist principle in practice, our poor- 
laws being a conspicuous example. Of late there 
has been a tendency to extend this principle in 
legislation, not only by shifting burdens from the 
poor to the rich, but by taking measures to pro- 
tect people against themselves, a tendency more 
‘or less concurred in by members of both political 
parties, but most actively favoured by that which 
looks to the support of the “masses” rather than 
of the “classes”, to use a phrase populanzed by 
Mr. Gladstone. Since such measures cannot 
be carried out, unless by state mterference, the 
result seems like to be a cleavage of parties upon 
fresh lines, or on some issues weapons would seem 
to be exchanged, as in the combat between Ham- 
let and Laertes; the former Conservatives more 
apt to stand up for individual freedom, while the 


Liberals are found championing submission to 
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authority,—that of the majority of votes,—which 
may prove as unreasonably oppressive as any 
despot’s Historians, from the vantage-ground of 
the future, will be better able to trace the features 
of a confused struggle, whose nature may prob- 
ably be brought home to our generation as soon 
as the question of regulating the sale of mtoxt- 
eating liquors be forced to a defintte settlement. 

Here we are drawn aside to an important ques- 
tion, on which 1t were earnestly to be wished that 
a good report could be given of national progress. 
Great efforts have been made, not without success, 
to combat intemperance among the class that 
most evidently and most surely suffers from the 
reproach of our nation, but no one can walk at 
night through the streets of a large city without 
saddening and disgusting sights to raise a doubt 
if it be better “to be free than sober” In spite 
of the effoits of Total Abstaimers, the use of 1in- 
toxicants, on the whole, goes on increasing, as 
shown by the revenue returns, and considerably 
more than a hundred millions of our national 
wealth 1s annually poured into the ground m 
the worse than unremunerative form of strong 
drink The old habits of brutal intoxication, 
once held almost a virtue, are now banished 
from, decent society, yet there 1s found a grow- 
ing readiness to resort to frequent doses of 
stimulant, which have perhaps a worse effect on 
health, and not a better one on the moral na- 
ture, than occasional drunken bouts. The 1n- 
crease of the fatal morphia habit, also, 1s a bad 
indication Smoking has grown much more com- 
mon, especially among the young, on whom it 
has certainly a bad result, while 1t 1s at least 
doubtful 1f anybody be the better of 1t. Snuff- 
taking, the genteel vice of an earlier age, has 
almost died out, but society in our generation 
has become much more tolerant of tobacco in 
pipes, still more of cigarettes , and when our Mar- 
quises of Farintosh mariy, they by no means 
think 1t necessary to give away their cigars to 
bachelor brothers, when the wives chosen by such 
men have not only no objection to tobacco, but 
even take to smoking themselves as a sign of fin 
de siécle independence. 

Were there no public-houses among us we 
should hear less of the “ bitter” cry fora “living 
wage”, raised so loudly by glib economists, who 
are not so successful in explaining where tt is to 
come from Much has undoubtedly been done to 
improve the condition of the poor, not only by 
legislation, but by the efforts of earnest philan- 
thropists, contending against the evils of indis- 
eriminate charity as well as of poverty, against 
the multiphcation of a class least fitted to survive, 
and, above all, against the curse of drunkenness, 
that among us ruins so many lives. As yet, 
unfortunately, there remams much difference of 
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opinion as to the best way of raising the “sub- 
merged ” classes; and 1t 1s to be feared that some 
well-intended steps taken to this end have done 
more harm than good. But the spirit of these 
efforts must be beneficial, even 1f 1t show itself 
only as a transitory vogue for “slumming”, that 
at least brought some of the idle mch face to face 
with the troubles of the poor The foundation of 
the Charity Organization Society 1n 1869 formed 
a rallying-point for the thoughtfully benevolent, 
whose efforts should prove more effectual than 
all the loud talk of reckless demagogues, who 
undertake to settle serious and complicated social 
problems on sentimental grounds, or by the blind- 
ness of faction and class interest, or in that mad 
mood of despair and envious hatred that sees 
no cure for the diseases of civilization but in 
anarchy. 

The relations between capital and labour must 
be called a war, which will probably go on till the 
majority of labourers have property of their own 
to stand by—a consummation to be wished, though 
no means are suggested towards 1t more practical 
than the old ones of industry, thrift, and enter- 
prise. As yet capital seems to hold its own in 
conimerce; but under one form of investment it 
has suffered from a series of crushing blows. The 
landed interest, once the most powerful in the 
kingdom, finds itself assailed by legislation, by 
a succession of bad harvests, by new economic con- 
ditions to which society is not yet adjusted, and 
by the outcry of revolutionists, who see here the 
hated embodiment of worldly success. Old asso- 
ciations of superiority still give landed estate in 
England an artificial value as an investment for 
the gains of commerce But rents have fallen, not 
without cause, when even at a low rent the farmer 
finds himself often unable to make a profit. Many 
of our aristocracy have to confess themselves no 
better than “splendid paupers”, who maimtain 
their position only by selling their titles to the 
daughters of rich trading famulies or of American 
millionaires. Some have more or less openly gone 
into trade themselves. The lesser gentry are in 
proportion heavily burdened with responsibilities 
forced upon them by custom, and see sinking to 
a lower class the families for whom they are unble 
to provide. 

It remains to be proved by experiment whether, 
as many urge and many deny, the land would be 
more profitable in the hands of small owners 
working for themselves and not for a master or 
landlord. Efforts are being made to give this 
experiment a fair trial, but the natural tendency 
of circumstances seems to be for land to accumu- 
late into enormous estates, which, turned to orna- 
ment rather than profit, must be kept up by funds 
drawn from other sources. In one way or other 
a remedy 1s urgently required for a peril threaten- 
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ing not only the agricultural class but the whole 
nation. We have chosen to make of ourselves a 
great manufacturing country, whose huge popula- 
tion can no longer be supported by its own pro- 
ductions. It 1s appalling to contemplate what 
would be in store for us 1f ever we lost command 
of the sea and gave an enemy the power to starve 
our millions, dependent on all the world for food ; 
and the landed interest 1s not the only one that 
begins to look back regretfully on the old system 
of protection, still cherished by our mvals and 
enforced against us even by our own colonies. 
On the other hand, the most enlightened econo- 
mists of the Continent are found applauding our 
adherence to Free-trade principles, 

The sturdy peasantry, who make the backbone 
of our national strength, have also been affected 
by this long-continued agricultural depression, as 
well as by the facilities of travel which are mixing 
the populations of different districts, and, along 
with the influence of school teaching, contribute 
to obliterate provincial peculiarities of dialect and 
custom. While the aristocracy and citizens will- 
ingly seek relaxation in rural scenes and sports, 
while among our artisans no holiday 1s so popular 
as a day in the country, the country people, their 
lot judged so enviable by others, show a readiness 
to move into towns, drawn thither partly by 
higher wages, partly by greater opportunities of 
sociability. The population of large towns thus 
goes on increasing out of proportion to the general 
rate. The growth of London, 1n particular, has 
been enormous, nor 1s its progress 1n other re- 
spects unworthy of the greatest city m the world. 
Our generation has seen 1t newly adorned with 
several handsome public buildings and spacious 
thoroughfares, notably the new Law Courts, the 
Holborn Viaduct, the Tower Bridge, and the 
Thames Embankments. Its means of communi- 
cation keep pace with its bulk; its sanitation 1s 
so well cared for that 1t remains one of the health- 
1est of large cities, in spite of the thick fogs 
that so often oppress 1t in winter. Among ita 
amenities, a very attractive feature has been sup- 
plied by the successive exhibitions held in late 
years, bringing enormous crowds of visitors from 
the country, who go back with the idea that 
Londoners are fortunate did they but know their 
own blessings. From all parta of the world, in- 
deed, strangers come to London more and more; 
it 18 noticed that rich Americans begin to desert 
Paris for the palatial hotels of Northumberland 
Avenue. The population of the city and its far- 
reaching suburbs is now not much short of four 
and a half millions, to which might be added 
many who, from homes at a distance of from ten 
to fifty miles, come in regularly to business by 
the railways that make such a huge aggregation 


possible. 
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This enormous emporium of business and plea- 
sure is supported by its position as the capital of 
commerce. That once lost, Macaulay’s New 
Zealander might soon be sketching the ruins of 
St Paul’s. Yet from within as well as from 
without our supremacy seems imperilled. It 1s 
not only the short-sightedness of strikes that is 
responsible for driving trade out of the country. 
Reckless and dishonest speculation, the adultera- 
tion of wares, the tricks of tradesmen have gone 
far to destroy the belief in the solid character 
of British industry. A clase of financiers has 
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sprung up who handle other people’s money to 
their own gain by the promotion of mushroom 
companies, or by artful operations in the stock of 
sounder ones. Legitimate enterprise 1s tainted 
by the unclean vultures of the money-market. 
The knavery of promoters and the cunning of 
jobbers are matched by the gullibility of the 
public, among which has spread an unwholesome 
taste for Stock Exchange gambling, where one 
man’s gain means another's loss without adding 
anything to the material resources of the nation 
while weakening 1ts moral fibre; and, in the 
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The Thames Embankment, Cleopatra's Needle, Charing Cross and Westminster Bridges, the Houses of Parhament, &c , 
looking up the nver from the Embankment Gardens. 


long run, the profits seldom remain with the out- 
sider who backs his guess or opinion in much 
the same spirit as the foolish victim of the turf 
or the casino. This return to the savage in a 
passion for gambling,—unhappily encouraged in 
the highest quarters, and corrupting all classes,— 
is certainly an alarming symptom of our moral 
state 

To various complicated causes, affecting other 
civilized nations, 1s due the long spell of de- 
pression in trade that lately has taken a turn 
for the better, which, we must trust, will not be 
checked by the apprehensions of war now preva- 
lent. Certain branches of commerce have been 
thrown into confusion by the decline in the value 
of silver, so great that the Indian rupee has 
become worth little more than half its nominal 
value; nor is this checked by discoveries of gold 
in India, South Africa, and more recently in 
Western Australa. Some economists thus find 
the root of the evil in the gold standard of coin- 
age, and expect speedy improvement from the 
adoption of a bi-metallic system; but this is still 
a question of hot controversy between authorities, 
and one quite over the heads of the general 
public. Others tell us that we cannot expect 
better times till a great ruin of rotten enterprises 


has come about to clear the way for honest 
business But perhaps we need not look further 
for the cause of bad trade than the natural re- 
action after a period of excessive demand, leading 
to overproduction, by which markets were glutted 
and prices brought down to the vanishing point 
of profit This has affected not only Europe but 
America, which, with her vast resources and 
wide limits, begins to feel the same evils of social 
congestion that distress other countries. It is 
noticeable that emigrants have recently been re- 
turning across the Atlantic to the mother land 
which once seemed to have no room for them; 
and that the United States have found it neces- 
sary to winnow out the most unpromising elements 
of population, which the great steamboat com- 
panies, competing with each other at temptingly 
low rates, continue to pour upon the shores of 
the New World. Our colonies, also, have troubles 
of their own, so that 1t becomes hard anywhere 
to find a safe outlet for those who cannot get 
employment at home. 

With all the complaints about hard times and 
losses in trade, there appears no check to the 
expenditure on luxury and amusement which 
gives the tone to what calls itself Society, and a 
bad model to other classes, stimulating every- 
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where men’s haste to be rich, honestly or other- 
wise. Social distinction being more freely 
granted to those who can pay for rt, and money 
passing fast from land-owners tosuccessful traders, 
our old aristocracy tends to become an an- 
achronism, unless so far as it can ally itself with 
the growing plutocracy. A fiercer struggle for 
success causes a disturbance propagated through 
every nerve of the bedy politic. The general 
unrest that ensues, the fevering strain of com- 
petition, the disposition .to self-indulgence as an 
alterative, the relaxation of moral fibre that 
comes with ul-earned wealth, all these too often 
give us cause for distrust as to the future 

On the other hand 1¢ must be remembered 
that moralists of all ages have been apt to see 
their own day m no couleur de rose; and that our 
generation has acquired a self-conscious faculty 
which may readily lead it to exaggerate its own 
faults. Looking back, we can learn how mere 
worldly success, mere idle pleasure, were more 
devoutly worshipped in other times Genius, 
wisdom, and virtue are at least as much admired 
amoung us as they ever were in the flesh. From 
every ominous augury we can turn to one of 
hopeful promise. We cannot open our news- 
papers without finding a text for shame or 
regret, yet it 1s seldom that these “ brief chroni- 
cles of the time” do not contain some record, 
famous or obscure, of the sterling qualities that 
have made England great, and will keep her noble 
so long as she be true to her better self. 


The course of our narrative has now been 
brought down to events passing before our eyes, 
and movements the result of which 1s stall uncer- 
tain, The task 1s one over which a wniter 
would fain linger, seemng, as the most thoughtless 
must see, how the present may develop matter 
for history which the future will peruse with 
wonder Time and space are now abridged, so 
that years become sufficient for changes that 
once spread over decades and centuries; and 
amid the seemmg stability of to-day, we know 
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less than ever what the morrow way bring 
forth. Over Eurepeare heaving stormy elements, 
charged with a portentous energy; and even 
before this generation, before the short remnant 
of our century have passed away, what thrones 
may be overturned, what institutions blighted, 
what nations committed to a prosperous rise or a 
mournful extinction? “This 3s not the world 
into which I was born!” has always been the 
exclamation of old men, then how much more 
emphatically is 1t like to be repeated by those 
who come after us! 

What, we ask first, amidst these mutations will 
be the destiny of our own country? Has she 
already reached that culmmating pomt beyond 
which comes a progress to decay? Or does she 
possess such innate vigour and vitality as will 
secure for her an old age extended beyond the 
usual term of national life? These are considera- 
tions that force themselves upon us, as we close 
this record of the past, to turn wistful looks on 
the future. Let us hope as we may, no state can 
ensure immortality that each shall pass away, 
giving place to a new order, seems the law of 
progress for humanity at large. But, even with 
the warnings of great bygone empires before us, 
we have the consoling thought that our beloved 
Britain will not have flourished in vain Her 
sacred commission as standard-bearer of truth 
and freedom before all the world, her long career 
of unexampled greatness and prosperity, the 
lessons she has taught and the blessings she has 
imparted far and wide, are assurances that her 
end may be late in coming, that, 1f come rt must, 
her fall will be that of natural old age, amidst 
honour and regret, leaving a rich mberitance 
to the peoples dowered by her discoveries, en- 
hghtened by her wisdom, and animated by her 
example, Even when her cites crumble mto 
ruin, they will be sacred places of human pil- 
grimage, their history recorded in every language 
asa glory of past ages, their mouldering grandeur 
@ monument which time can only magnify and 
adorn to the eye of romantic 1magination. 
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388, 389 Maria's, 
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@ parlhament, 462, his address to the com- 
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463, his conduct to Sir John 
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Palace, 468, 469 
approach of t 
land, 469, 470, the royal army defeated by 
Leshe at Newburn, the victorious Scote 
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king retreats to York, 470-472, Charles 
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th, tb , serzure of Lord Dig . 

oho of letters between 


Prince Rupert, at at Never nae 

551, Charies retreats to Oxford, 551, en- 
deavours to take advantage of the 

s10D8 the Presbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, his secret ayy, with the — 
of Glamorgan, esitates as 
whether he shall betake himself to ihe 
Scottish or the parliamentary , 652, 
563, endeavours to negotiate with the 
Scots ae een riage Poon the French 


essages to 
parhament , temporizes "with the Presby- 
tenians, 556, 557, final propositions pre- 
sented to, by parliament , he refuses to ac- 
cept them, saad 18 delivered wi to par- 
hamont by the Scots, 558, 559, an note, 18 
conveyed to Holmby House, 559, 


and emehe cony t pereneth of the latter 
army, 559-561, Charles 1s con- 
ean from Holmby House to Windsor 
as 561, 562, advance upon, and march 
of the army into London under a 
and Cromwell, tnumph of the Indepe 
arog ne maiaons of the latter with # the 
from Hamp- 
ight, 18 con- 
‘veyed by Colonel Hanmond to Canabrooke 
Castle , his negotiations from thence with 
the Independents refuses to assent to pro- 
positions tendered by parliament, his 
secret treaty with the Scots, endeavours 
to escape from Camnsbrooke, 564-566, the 
parhament phic eget to are 20 further 
negotiations wi the prepare 
take up arms on his behalf, insurrections 
in London, Kent, and elsewhere, in favour 
of, the Scottish army crosses th: 
but 1s defeated by, romiwell rigged 
further attempts of the royalista 
indifference of Pnnce Charles: OD 
father’s fate, the Pres carry 
aa ent the renewal of negotiations 
the king, commussioners appomted 
ale treat with at Newport, progress of 
the treaty, 568-570, remonstrance pre- 
sented [to parhament by the army from St. 
Alban’s, king removed to Hurst Castle, 
debate in hament on the with 
les , concessions ; 
obnoxious Presbyterian members sell 
ee heh ag Pg Rump ae prea 
e treaty wi e kang annulled 
removed Hurst Castle to Windsor 
570, 571, committee appointed’ for drawing 


up & agains: ordinance 
Up ® charge sguinst Charles f justice erected, 
da commissioners Sppointed for trying 
his and sentence in 
estminster Hall, 572-576, takes farewell 
children , his last exe- 
cution, 576, 577, his mee 
sures, 613, 614 


moments and 


Charles II, son of Char!) 


poet of, iL. 
yaa his birth, 417, eae father at 

Greenwich, and accompanies him in his 
northward journey, 507, retreats with 
Clarendon to the Downs 


en pg ae re of Hennetta 


e of ar 
endon' ? asneiter ter to - a of ore 


659, disgraceful treatment of the bodies pe 
deceased Commonwealth men, reli- 
ous extravagances of Venner and his fol- 
owers, scheme for raising a standing 
' 660, 661, suppression of 
m d, judi 
and other Covenanters, 661-663, assembly 
of sll gerd onl its political and eccle- 


siastical servihty , conformity to the Book 
of Common er enforced, 663, 664, 


li gg marries Princess Catherine of Por’ 

his cruel and unmanly treatment of 

i 664-066, tmal and execution of Sir 

ra Ad co pase conduct of the royalists, 

his faithlessness to the Presbyter- 

ane, 669, 670, grants a toleration to the 

Nonconfo: ormists Larne es to ie 

broceedings parhament, procures the 

i gee of the triennial nll, the conyentacle 

act passed eeeeubions of the Noncon- 

es yom id tyrannies of Lauderdale 
roa jcotland, war with Holland, 
fire of London, 672-675, 

taon to rae court mn ‘hament, 675, 

Sid. insurrection in Scotland, battle of 

bre Hills, 676 , the Dutch fleet enters 

the Thames, peace ‘of Breda, w& , Charles 
concludes a "treaty with Lows XIV , so, 

677, disgrace and exile of Clarendon, 677, 

878. the —_ icin fenietion of of the 

ngland, Holland, 


le allance 0. 
wrinle Sweden, perfidy ‘of Charles ew 


eee ° hament fligacy of 
the long and oun 679. and notes 
projects of Ohaee vil the hbertiesand 


kr oa of the nation, Ins secret treaty 
with Louis, whose peneinnes he becomes, 
outrage on Sir John Coven ruffianly 
attempts of Colonel Blood, 679-631, Charles 
qoune rica hg war with = OL bane 
es ine ree e 
statutes, the post A passed , ars 
Danby ‘ministry , Snatioabute becomes 
leader of the opposition peace with Hol- 
» bill for bor gies 4 the passive obed1- 
ence ‘oath passed py ken hhament persecu- 
tions of Sharp a in Sco’ , servility of the 
Scottish parhament increasing detesta- 
tion by the nation of Episcopacy, 683-686, 
again sells himself to mch king, 687, 
angers, 2 m parhament, obtains an in- 
crease of his pension from Lous, , and 
notes, 688, marries his niece Mary to. Wil- 
Ham of Orange » concludes a treaty with 
Holland , his double-dealing and want of 
between ‘Prancs and Hol- 
ois Plot dred 


690-697 , 

posemuent of Danby, dissolution of the 

gion Parliament, €97, , Intrigues of 
the French court with the tion , new 
parliament summoned , introduced for 
excluding Duke of Tork t from the throne, 
the habeas corpus act passed, 698, 699, 
cruelties inst the Covenanters, murder 
of Archbishop Sharp, on In west 
of Scotland, battle of Bothwell Brig, 699, 
700 further proceedings in connection wit h 
the Popish plot, illneas of Charles, court 
Ros and intrigues, the Meal-tub Plot. 

zeal for Protestantism in parhament , new 
Lerten pis pe held at Oxford. trial and ac- 


and Howie ot been araficeiiey, 706, 7 

0 . 

the Rye-house , tmal and execution of 
and Bidney, 707-714, the Duke of 


pardon quarrel between 
hus fathe 5 t to H 
74. rib erga wl pb olland, 


a court favour; the m 


Vou, IV. 


Charles X. of France, 


aracter, 
tastes, and habits of the i king, nee. 
de of society in 


Edward II , and an advan us 
treaty from read. ne eutnaues aot 
support affo ety bella, agamsat 


ab, 
bor cape King of Tae i. 474-478, 482, 
Carles VI , King of France, i 489, 539, his 
569 mgns 


unfortunate 


urgundy, 570-572, his reconcihation with 
the latter, 572, treacherously causes him to 
be assassinated at Montereau, 573, 574, his- 
tory of Ing party, in France up to the death 
of Henry 574-578, acquires right to the 
throne by his father’s death 
at Scars. 580, Ins strugg’ 
Baguah. 580-582, turbulence and profligacy 
court, be4_, his f his pou al ageless to 
the lowest ebb, 585-587 
from Joan of Arc, 587, after thse dant 
delay consenta to an interview, 589, gives 
her a command m the ,  , 590, takes 
the field 1n person, 593, mod bot, wales 
oo where ys hs crowned, 594 
uent progress 0: =a Te 
Ynghab and the Burgundians, oe 
abandons Ae ihe ae ne her Pri 599 | 


18 ree ENS f Burgundy at 

lig formed against, 
Gount aa » Suppresses ake 
in Gmenn 


Charles VIII, eacoiida French throne, 1 


Le Lens of regency during his minor- 
aty to gain boss niger of Britany,, 717-721, 


dy, ans marries 
Anne, jal of Bnit Ba, 722, his 
war with Maximilian and Henry VII A 
722, 723, concludes a treaty with the latter 
and annexes Brittany to the French 
crown, 2b , countenances project of Perkin 
Warbeck, *794, 729, ue invasion of 


Charles IX _, succeeds to French crown, on 


death of Francis IT, ie a, ; reohe ding 
bemg surprised. e Protes 

196, 197, ga emprdoole negotiations with, Hie 
his treachery a effecting the 

Bertboiemar massacre, 155, 156, dies at 

Vincennes, 157 

originally Count @’Ar- 

tom, brother of tous XVI, ni 774, 779, 

his beers een to the French in 1814. 

iv 312, succeeds his brother, Lows 

Xvirr, 374, 375, driven from France, 


7 
chuties V , elected Emperor of 


Germany, 1n 
opposition to Francs rT. 1 753, 754 visite 
enry VIII in England, 754, 755, is 
Mnrchacr Fin Henry at aroun 757 , league 


Tal meio visita He 
and paadeabrone4 a treaty wan chee wm, let 
concludes Fell atag A 


769, or 
$5,710,” often Cabana the at Se age 


ie —— “of a | pee Taaly” in, 
the cause 0: Tins aunt, Queen 
Gather wits Henry, 736, 787, canoiniten " 
penny, go" wi 
English on behalf o niece 
roe n 36, 37 
to proceed 


recommends ee grid 
ohn Gatholle Talglon a8 nego 
man olic ion, 
his son’s marnage wil (nocin ‘Mary, Bt 7 
abdicates the throne, Br ete 
Ho in Westminster Aes 1B 75, pereeca- 
tion of Protestants in Netherlands by, 157, 


Charl 


Charlies II , wine 8 
of Fran 


successor, 65, 66 
Charles ITI of Spain, pa 


Charlee & 


CHARLES 
les VI .— 


for the deceased Prince of Bavaria, ili 65 
is proclaimed Kimg of Spain 


at 
visits England, 89, proceeds to 
Palen in the latter oun Portugal 


domimions me I 


190-202, ey Te 
tween, and ep 


i6, abandons h ; 


and agrees with 
Franoe, and Hols 217, his bron 
France and Spain, 222, 225-228 


Bavana his het, 
his death bed names Philip of Anjou his 


Don Carlos 
of Naples, succeeds to ghrone on 
death of his brother, Fordinand, V 

his war with Bntain, 606, 653, 


Charles IV of Spain, abdicates m favour of 


his son, his ee with Bonaparte at 
lv 
XII ascends throne of Sweden, ili 
7, successfully maintains struggle against 
Dice. 64, 65, victories of, interview 
between, and Marlborough, 114, resumes 
hostalities with northern powers, J 185, 1s, 
lots of his mimsters, Gortz and mn- 
the Pretender in Gyllen- 
his abor- 
tive expedition against 262-265 
renews his preparations for invasion of 
Bnitain, madents of his voyage to Scot- 
land, lands on island of Erisca, his mnter- 
views with the Macdonalds, lands in 
Moidart, 18 jomned by Cameron of Lochiel, 
baie after seas his gone ae ty 
rprise, agrees to jon es, de 
the Highlanders of government ad 
ment under Captam Scott, m ate, 
rendezvous of the Jacobites in Glenfinnan, 
the Pretender’s standard » march h of 
Sir John Cope to the north, and advance 
of Charles and the H. ders upon the 
Lowlands, sojourn of the Pretender at 
Perth, he contmues his march, — 
the Forth and reaches Linhthgow 
ea ec in Edinburgh by his 
Weluitests and cragoos, atisnint oF the 
olonteers @ 08 0 C) 
Edinburgh authorities to n 
pnarice sudden irruption of 
Highlanders , les enters Edin- 
Uw ar ar takes up his abode at Holy- 
ie Be John ope jends at 
Dun an vances anburgh 
es quits the canttal 40 meet him, 
the pretenders 


rg, to set 
187-189, 18 in at Frederickshal, 1 
Edward Stuart, the yo 


of James II, in 21 


sara one of the princ? 
acobitism of the Hg’ 
for their disaffection proposed by 
Forbes, 281-286 , alarm excited in En siand 
by his successes , disgraceful exhibition of 
party spirit and meanness on the of 
the government and nobility, 286- 80- 
bate of the Pretender = Edinburgh after 
ttle of Prestonpans, his blockade of the 
castle , reinforcements and sw plies re- 
ceived by , selfish spirit of the Seottigh ar- 
istocracy , Charles and his counci) resolve 
to march mto En ne. incidents of his 
march to Derby, , debates as to his 


wiih, aod tpioe of Co eiand’r ope 
and re oO i 
at Chfton Moor, Charles recrosses the 
Border, and reaches Glasgow, advances 
from thence to Stirling, and bemeges the 
castle, General Haw. marches from 
Edmburgh to raise the BEES Charies ad- 
vances to meet him, and defeats an 


failure of for night attack on Cum- 
berland’s ak Nairs , overthrow of the 
chevaher’s army at Culloden, atrocities of 
Cumberland soldiers ingratitude 


to Lord-premndent 
and 


severe measures of 


government ton. 
of heritable juriadictions, 317 390, is re- 
435-6 


954 
CHARLES 
Charies Edward Stuart,— 
fused by Louis for another inva- 
get and, bis pul uent life, iil. 
Charies the Good Bask of Flanders, his 


Charles of Anjou, ore ot Eley. L 
thon ct) 

Charles oe Dore Cee ee 
ries Margaret of York, 1 625, 620 
venge on Lows XI, 628, warns 
IV of Warwick's intentions, 629, secretly 
assists Edward, 631, his alliance with him 
ainst Louis, Lous 634 635. is killed at Nancy, 


page ie leiyc hace aware tread 
Hoes wien paren Elizabeth, n. 137 

Louis, son of the Palatine Frederick, 

vis.t3 his uncle, Charles I , oi: son Sots, 

ee and his his brother to West- 


Great See Magna Charta 
Charter-house, view of inner gate of the, 1 
796, attempt of James II to Ly it Popish 
governor on, 1 730 


Colonel, uu. 175 aay 
rs, munici extensr 
Henry II and sons, 1 vf See. arbi- 


wrested from the corporations 
Charles IT, 1i 716, 717 = ned 


commotions occasioned by the, 1n 

tea at iament ; oor, 1V 
m parhamen or taking 

the “nati ae mn taon 


negatives. % ar. fad, not ay 563 
s, 


f 
357 , mntrigues of 
cession of George pre 
French 


bleau, . contrast between, and 
436, note, 1s ineffect solicited by the 
to return to office, , takes the 
of Wilkes in to 
the question of prr F 
from Duke of Newcastle, large be- 
quest to, 444, his ha- 
ment, Oe cetnen fo take oie. » his 
on 


bis amendment to the yal aa ad- 
his speech on the news of 


inst to socal rat pertacment 
a ce 1n en: 
and funeral, iiiaitinaeatt of, 590-592, 

encomiums of Clive, 704, jpbortrait of, 336 


Chatham, Earl of, apts of th le foregone at 


540, 541, 
iv 267, 268, 27 
ee Bertie. a. iv 310, 311 
Chatterton, the Doe. iv 179 
Chaucer, Cer ae Le Oey, 1 
530, portrait of, 530 


ette, French revolutionist, iv 59 


progress of, 1v 815 
Cher' , @ taon m reign of 
George II, 348, 349 
Chee, 88 Danes under Hasting, 


"Boman fortifications and 
Mth, aad neue taken iy Willem the 


Conqueror, 191, naane note 
esterfield, Lord, his mussion to the Jaco- 
bites at 8 Ane ee 

of state, 


Sai, has prop sks proposal eos the ne 


n 
Chma, missionary labours in, iv 433, 
tire with, 564, war between, and Great 
Buiitain, Gocueibined”: by prohitution of the 
op.um traffic, capture of Shanghai and 
otker places, ‘submission of the Chinese 
and treaty of peace, 583-585 
Chinnor, destruction of the parhamentarians 
by Prince Rupert at, 1 
Chinon, castle of, 1 288 
Chinsurah, toch Seed veg at, fi 701-703 
Comes on shi used by the Scandinavians, L 
Ouvalry, 9 usages of, among the Normans, i 
36, ee tatutions and customs of, m 
Shoteenth and fourteenth centuries, 508- 
511, the i ged rie of, _antaued Tate commercial 
enter the discovery of the New 
World, 11 Mrignrs 


Chiorus, Constantius See Constantvus 
Choczam, mege of, 111 761 
Cholera, ravages of, 1n Britain, 1v 497, 
ravages of, in alhed army at Varna, 
chaplain of Queen Maud, 1 242 
IV , King of Denmark, visita his 
brother-in-law Jae I, 1u 313, defeated 


aes of Denmark, 1i1 493, 


Christian 
and ate DD 
Christianity, egal gig of, into Britain, i 


57, 58 . persecution of, +b 
ent of, in Britain, 1 , embraced 
by Guthrun and Pry Danes, 88. and note, 


adoption of, by the Danes, often a mere 
Pat, af established ta ireland 8t 
iar 150, oe ag oe Pe 


Pescn imvasion,, yegenin intro etme eho 
and aby 


St Reoneane tb 
eee thetnens ot iy 151-154, and 
Christina, of A 4 111, 186 
Christina, Abbess ilton, 
Christina, t of 8; iv 522, 539 
Christmas, val of, li 
Christophe, H in San Do- 
id 4 ge of, taken by the 
er, 
aL 646 


Chruleff, General, iv 
ere ie Gaal t 
Chunar, fortress of, iil. 739, io 


CHURCH 
eneta Pabity = chatneat so ae soccomon 
in the Carnatic, iii. 680-683 (See I: 
er history of, gh Br, tes 
assistance fro: m the im 


reven i. 58, controversy 


the Hingiib and ¥ Fe 


between 
See bine ot bie, under the io Hovtarchy, th. 1A, 


bishop Theodore, 154, blizhment and 
endowment of the, in » corrup- 


Spd enforood by Dunstan, 260, 58, orders 
of m the, 159, and notes, architeo- 
ture the o-Saxon, 162-164, its at- 
tempts to drunkenness among 

Saxons, 167, its bition of tattooing, 

168, ita devices Gr rasing Ione trom 
the people, 226, note, nature of ita influ- 


ence in the middle ages, 258, note, purity 
of Scottish, in reign of David I, 345, note 
history of the, in from the Gos con- 
quest to the death-o John, 350-363, um- 
mense revenues the fawn 
, 


ieee 427, power jurisdiction of th 

a 7 es : aT atte, the fone of Sonn, 
and no ons O ex- 

posed by the, 496-008, 


attempt to ae of, 
, schism in the, in end © prowerty of 
century 658-660, condition of, in 
England wn th century, 660-672, m 
Scotland, 672-674, spohation of the, by 
Henry VIII , 810-812 , reformation of arg 
institw tuted by’ r Somerset, i: 12-17, 
propert of the, in hands of the crown, re- 
Queen Mary, obstinate reten- 
ton af the reodleliy gt iow tetany 
pro 
G3, Ezabeth's ordinances for the establish. 
ment of the, 77-80, pas 9 ths Rat the English, 
immediately peers © to the} ormation, 


202, es 
202-311. ba dward Vi 217-2 Sap aT: 


(0) 
Reformation to the civil wars, 606-620, 
between James II and An- 
Brahove, Trgeconuon and acquittal of the 


short boal i Enghsh, 
foi, feast and Commonwealth, 
751 rs ajecuon of the Presbyterians 
from, at ee enon 752-757 , Be gears 


Aivitica of Engh 
teenth century, at reece hop ion of 
and “low,” iti 87, 


note, 
vote ot wechaecnens 
Hingis 107, fears pie the Prvig bo oy oxo 
proposed union with England, 
history of of the English and Scot from 
ie ce to deuth of George 357- 
history of the 2 English, from 1760 to 


uring 
riod, ea zetorms in Irish, 
nisterial tithes bill for Ireland lost, 
510, 511, Lord ae Russell’s motion on 
the 530, 531, Lord Morpeth’s bill re- 
uiring imto ae f Scottish, oe, 

Fon inq im oO 
Lord John Russell’s act for commu- 
Seeioet of tithes in Enghsh, reduction of 
pal incomes in 


t missionary ca 
OP TibdS cocletion. 783 729 | Gee alao Clerc. 


CHUROCH-RATES 
Church raise, positions aueines. iv 512, Fae 


515, 516, Dr. Phattimetss bill for sanceet 
ment of law further 


of, ch 
Laud, li 419, note, 433, 

and adornment of, enforced by him 
and pictures re-introduced 


Giaurehul, Lord and Lady See Bee Mo borough 


prehth agoree brother of Marlborough, 
Olaurgbil, Are Arabella, sister of Marlborough, 


Charles, satirical 1v 178 


Oh 
Cibber, Caius Gabriel, scul rite 786, 787 


450 
Cieroc, the Welsh ested ted at, i. 
Oimbnans, the progenitors of i Welsh, i 


Ciumbric Ch map of, i ae 
Cintra, righ of. lv tri 


Cr a, fr 0 ee. 
icles Druin, oe 
i gio wt cxtabushment of, 

stone, i 10, 11 
eee order of, i 359 


ns or Bernardmes, 
Citate, battle of, 1v 692, 693 

ee eda tage apt 68 

ndon, the 
taken by the Bratch, 

zie Se ered by Wolke ton aa 284, oe 
omi War, the great See Charles I, Crom- 
Oivite, a rg threatened by Admural 


Clair, mar efubert de St , i 252 


Clair, St., American "general, in 570-572 
Clhartast, on General, imperialist commander, 
iv 
Clancarty, Earl of, last favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth, n 198, 199 
e, Earl of, Strafford’s ty- 
gama f, iv 684 
U8 2 iv 
Clarence, e of, elder brother of 
J ohn 6 of Gauct. 1 537 
Olarence, Duke of, oo son of Henry IV , 
§ 550, 551, 502, 5 


oF uke of, brother of Eid- 


ward 625 a daughter of 
Earl of Warwick, 26, accompanies 
his father. eine m Reg fight from Eng- 


land, pg 18 on to desert him, 
ie dees with Duke of Glou- 
pid ibe excites the jealousy of Edward, 
and after & aig 13 put to death m 
the Tower, 637, 638 
n, Council and ‘‘ Constitutions” of, 
i. 258, and ee 262, 356, 357 
Clarendon, 8: , @ natural son of the 
Black Prince, 1 
Olarendon, Edward Hyde, ogi of, originally 
one of the patriotic in parlament, 
il, 474, _emains in Lon towatoh the pro 
ceedings of parliament onbehalf of the king, 
hisaccount of Lord pore s conde i 
tive to the eorey ot © great seal 
Charies at York, 514-517, attends Ghisios 
II in bus fight to J Hon, O, 
adviser of the king at the eatian. 
ors ore en) condect of th ree o 
marriage oO e 
Ditie of Fre end sttendans circumstances, 


, and tations to 
elena tory vee his uct in roeare ae 
pro: of raising @ army, 
and note, his behaviour as mediator be- 
tween and 665 
Charles's letter to, Vane, 667 
urges the enforcmg of conformity on the 

Presbyterians, 669 , 


negotiates sale of Dun- 

kirk to the French, 670, endeavours to 

crush the oyponsion of ee ae 

court measures, ; re) - 
Shaftes 


question, 684, 685 
rai , killed in outbreak at Dublin, 


f 
+ of Duke o 
Claudian, the poet, i 41 
Claudius, the emperor, gener gat non rg 
Ins reign, i 29, 31, 56, temple raised. to, 57. 


John, early English martyr, i. 667, 
, Cromwell's favourite daugh- 


Clement V, Po perrecution of the 
Knights Tem L 451, and notes 
Clement VII, Pope, originally Giulio de’ 

Medici, te for the Papacy on 
ceeth of Lao + 2 1a, elected. pope: oni 
the death o » appoints Wolsey 

his legate, +b , on sides 

the imperial re) to conclude 

&@ peace, 774, 775, 18 in Rome by 
"8 y refuge in 


r, and 
the commussion y and Cam- 
peggio, 780, 781 , forbids haps ened die 
a@ new marniage, 786-789 , his character, 


, note, Pili econ atiashment of the 

to the Saxon , Ignorance 

gnut tnt oral of the poy -a 351, dissen- 
sche between the temporal al acid spiritual 


powers as to oF 26, S72 - 
Sate » demands of 


ple tel 

of Scotland, their ‘poverty & 
eouve oF of a severity of manners, 1 93, 
94, ge vision made for, at the 
Hlccmeea. their mnterference with 
the private concerns of men, %, their 
address to Queen. Mary as to the abolition 
of Popery and other matters, 102 mes ¢ st 
the Catholic, in reign of H ory Vi 1 9 202 


es se ot privileges 0 5 of, 2 203, ocium 


by, in 

203-208 , _Sppomtion of ae Beathche to the 
reading Scriptures in English, 209, 

leg) of manners of, 1n reign of Henry 
vitt 5, restrictions on the marriage of 
= a poned Der Melieabothh, 221, rofl of 

the parochial, on the accession of 

beth, +b, , condition of the, in Sco 
previous sto te Reformation, 228 , question 
as to their eligibility as members of par- 


hament, finally settled m the negata 
414-416, statute of Henry VIII regarding 
remdence, non-succeas of Sir iham 
Scott's bil, Mr Manner Sutton’s till, 416- 
a statistics glee the condition of 
aise Chard da, 418, 419 (F 
rela Duchess of See Castlemusne 
Anne 
of, brother of Anne, 1. 817, 


Clinton, General Sir in 527, rallies 
troops at Bunker’s Hall, 529 , his ee 
ful expedition to Caro! 

im neighbourhood of New vont 

muses to effect a diversion in 

favour of TOFS, 575, the alka camer 
of his ap 


able terms Pens oneal Gaur | Bre Bre oi,and 
note, his victorious cam: on the 


7, S48, 679, 682, 683, 
692-604, 699-7 efi 719" 
mia elu 


(andine a lnice oot quor of Britain 1.37 
Clontarf, f, battle of, 


Clootz, Anacharsis, 
Closter-Seven, pormnilras of, iii 346-348. 
Cloveshoe, council of, i 155 
Club-houses, London; in h 784, 785 
ou =a and social, Tae 153 
Clyde, Fnth of, poy ben forts drawn by Agri- 
la be’ and Fnth of eo L&4, en- 


Cobden, Mr , his exertions for the abolition 
of the corn laws, portrait of, iv 598, com- 
pliment paid to, ‘ey § Sir Robert Peel, 602 

Cobham, wife of Duke of Glouces- 

ter, i 585 , convicted of sorcery, 605, 606 
bham, Lord. See Oldcustle 

Cobham, Lord, associate of Sir Walter Ra- 

hin plot against government, ii 293- 


Cobham, Lord, his expedition to Span, iil. 
Cochran, favourite of James ITI of Scotland, 


Qosk lane ghost, the, 1 391 


Sir Edward, British admiral at 
battle of Navarino, iv 390-392 

Sir Wilham, succeeds General 
Sarnpeon as commnemsler mn the Crmmes, ty 


Coffee-houses, London, ii 785 
Coffinhal, confederate of Robespierre, iv 70, 


71 
Cogan, Miles ae ce. one of the adven- 
oo m the expedition to feels i 273 


cone, ad engineer of King William, 


Coneck’s Mill, entat, tii Ake 574. 
OConfi, high-phet of Northumbna, his con- 
version, 


Ogiga and Livery, an Anglo-Insh usage, i 


Co: reform of = in reign of William 
Tit m 381 (See Currency ) 
, or Ed: 


tal 
Raleigh, 295, 296, conducts 
tion in Garnet’s trial, 310 note, 
su 1, joins the pee y in the com- 


moat 90, oppones the Rezo umm, 531, 303, 


arrests under the Breshos of of the 
the Earl and Countess of Somerset 
their accompli and condemns the minor 
re ation ae cet foatiee, S47 sneeraage ct 
office o -justice, 
his daughter to the elder sppotier of Bae 
ngham, 342 


415, 420, 


tral o; 
Oharles I ut B71-B74. caaoutak ur arraat” 
cade, 650, 656-658 

Colchester, Lord, deserta to Prince of 


Cole, Robert, a recanting Nonconformust, ii. 


Coleman, agent of Duke of York, u 691-693, 
ee as an accomplice sey the Popiah 

Colertige, Mr Justice, iv 422 

Ociervlee, Samuel Taylor, poetry of, 1v 459, 


Coles Forest, Step ee pret i PS see,” 


cal ae ema abed in iad 

Collier, Admiral, in 607 
ais be Ee 

y, ism 


Bartholomew massacre, 156 
Baa eet Ee panes ae 143. 
Colbuwood, William de, i 


ion. note. 
Bartholomew, brother of Chnis- 


Colum 
. his miasion to England, 1i. 239, 240 
Oo Lord, 11 356 
Combat, the ordeal, 1 510, 51LL 
Comet, the, first steamer launched on Clyde, 
iv 442-444 
©Comine, Robert de, 1 187 
Comr the historian, 1 
Comuus, the Atrebatian, envoy sent by Cassar 
tain, i 18, 19, 21, 34. 
state of, in m ancient 
Ra ree ep gay th cen- 
tury, ‘ » history o! ™m land from 
wale segura He VIL to the death of 
an 


u 238, and note, 239-244, 
note, history of, in Scotland under the 
Jameses, 276, Garo from the death of 
Elizabeth to the on, 621, 622, from 
the Eecetoreaxnt it the Revolution, 763766 
from 1689 to 1760, 1n 379-384, from 1760 
lati tt 76. best of, a 
. from 1830 to the pre- 


Commuasion, Court o: 
osedingsof, n aa Sie af 3 9 '34p, 341, 
abolish 
Commodus, the pte , ng 37 
Common Prayer Iaturgy 
Commonwealth, the, history of, 1 578-599, 
ecclemasti measures under, 618, reli- 
od of, 748-751 
wane demanded by, 
from her husb ad, 1 627, 628. 
Comptes Bishop of London, 1. 736, 743, 745, 


Compton, Sir Spencer See 7 cas saad 
Comyn, Earl of Buchan, 1 
Comyn, Wilham, Earl of Montetth, 1 412, 
John,1 431, art eo 
who stabs him at the altar, cig 
battle of he 1v 


Conan, Duke of Brittany, 1 
Domes, Dune of Brieany: ally of Henry I, 


1 
argess of Rouen, 1 212, 213 
Conciergerte, prison of the, Pans, 1v 57 
Conan, Marshal d'Ancre, favourite of 
Maria de’ Medici, murdered Vitry, fur- 
ous proceedings of the French parhament 
Oucord, depot of military stores formed at, 
ni ‘oO 
7, expedition of the British i 
fan: Boston to destroy west 524, 525 
Concressault, the Sire de, 1 
Condé, Prince of, leader of ine French Pro- 
testanta, 1. 95-97, 135-137 
Condorcet, French revolutionist, 11 827, 845, 


the old, as adopted by 
James I, by the Covenanters, iz 
449-451, new, drawn up by Westminster As- 
sembiy 6 616, cag Mo abolish necessity 


of subscri caption to, , tv 140 
Confians, a 
Cte French commande 


ne Go rin India, 


Cc mee Lords achat the, title of Eatin 
Sp eeiaoe of Guise 
ieee 


muserable reventce a 
of 


413 
Com 
of 


twelfth centuries, 1 37 
ht, Insh province, kings of, 1. 268, 


269, John’s campaign in, 329, claim 
entered Charles I and Strafford for 
t of crown to all the lands of, i 434- 


by Arnold, 11 635 
orman. See Wslizam the 


~ Montf i 
ogee. ait 304, 305, 
eee of the crime, @ , 


Constance, of William II of Softy, £ 


ee Se ee L 324, 
Constance, Council of, i 

Gonstans, som of Oonstantine, Emperor of 
of Duke of 
big erro Conan, 


Gomes Ta 
Lg Bh 


peror OF Bnitain, i. 


Constitution, the, observation of formalities 

of, OF oe Sie: Rocmenoes Of Henry EV 1 536, 
Cont, the Prince de, in 266, 271 
Conventicle act, ae un 671 
Convents, bills for im ae 

negatived, 1v de 6 a Wooo Monasterse 
Conversano, Gecntek 1 onal a2 222 
So agommce the, e, umimoned by Wilham Ill , 

le proceedings of, u1 360-362, equally 

unsatisfactory results of its meeting 10 
reigns of Anne and George I , 7, um- 

ipa attempt to revive "the, in 1851, 
Vv 


pose the p: oe gs 
ope 18 ro’ by them at 

Nowbuen, 470, 471 
Conway, secratary of state under 
the ‘ham sub- 


ministry, 11 446-450, 

sequent political hfe of, ab, 457, and note, 

Cook, Sir Thomas, m 32 

Cook. A aes voyages of, portrait of, Iv 

Cook, Dh , leader of Moderate party mm Scot- 
tash ch: »iv 784 

Cookery, Saxon, 1 166, among the Normans, 
an 378, 1n the fifteenth century, 688, 689, 


and di 
TT, 279 during of the Tu- 
dora, 951, Eee. diet ed Gad. cf the Imsh 10 
sixteenth cen Enghsh, in 


"eae ? 


pass to Inverness, 

mu 275, 276 ee Dunbar and advances 
towards Edinburgh , 1s routed at Preston- 

pans, 281-284, ane note, acquitted by a 

urtauaraal, Si 

Coe: Captain, 13 ‘ga 

n, battle of, 1v rr 123, bom- 
barded 7 the British, 243, 244 

Copley, John Singleton, 1v 165 

Copper ite use in the manufacture of bronze, 


<eabop Thomas, created by the Pretender 
op of Carhale, m1. 295, 299 
t, act relating to literary, iv pony 
for Sxtending duration of Lterary, 564 
Coracle, ome 1 
Corbet, Major, 1. 628 
Corbett, high bailiff of Westminster, in 664, 


on Be Wilham, Archbishop of — 
Corday, Charlotte, kills Marat, 1v 
Cordele, the, rewonitionaly society, ui 


Cordova, 8 admiral, ni 629 
= Castle, Dorsetahire, 1. 104, and note, 
Gonnais 


missionary, 1 

Corn, high price of, oT ay ake etal 
century, 1v_ 430-439 

Corn laws, Mr Hume's motion on the, lost, 
iv 619, 9. 520, debate on the, 556, 557 ta- 
tion for repeal of the, 572, 
Peel's slidimg scale, 577 bo 

corn - law and Mr Cobden, 

Robert Peel 
principles of free trade , act for the reduc- 
tion and ultmmate of the corn duties, 
6597-602, Lord John Russell’s bill for sus- 
pension of the, 610, 611 

secret Lord, deserts to Prince of Orange, 


Oaeon: te trade in is, long 
maintains i fade S egaiik oh 
Saxons, 71, 72 at nabs 
tants of, and Danes, 7, 80, 86, reduced to 

n 
of lhe aileny cons sogeatned fo 10, 
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Corporations, munict al, de 
charters by tba aps i n 716, 717 

Corrichie, battle of, ui 98 

Corsica, fon a annexed to British 
ee iv 62, 63, evacuated by the British, 


Corunna, burned by Drake, n. 188 , expedition 
of Sir David Baird to, 1v 257, retreat of 
Sir John Moore to, battle o: of,” and death 
of Sir John at, 259-361 
, ancient Imsh method of collect- 
ing rent, i1 284. 
Se atte tha gh 
patric, comm e army, 
1 188, 190, 195 
of soldiers, rv 302 


tory of, from Revolution to death of a 
II, 387. Tr TTEO we SO ed 
150, tron 1802 to 1830, 452-454. 
Cottington, Sir Frans, consulted by James 
I on the propcees Journ of Pnnce 
Charles and ne Bocknenen to Spam, Buck- 
ingham’s insulting language to, 11 362, 363, 
along with Endymion Porter, jomws the 
travellers eC aha 363, arrives after them 


Soran gr bert, his speech against Buck 
6 = 
ham, n 380, view of neo 573 


d de, French governor, 1. 
ee John de, brother-in-law of Alexander 
II of Scotland, 1 411 


Country, Tahabatarita ofthe, under the Anglo- 
Saxons, 1 161, note, condition of popula- 
tion of, in 13th and 14th centuries, 503, 504 
melanchuly state of population of, im recent 


809 
Courcy, John de, 1 ern 
Courtrai, battle of, 1 
Cousens, Dr , friend of Frand, un 475 
Couthon, French revolutionist, gwillotined 
with Robespierre, 1v 71 
Covelong, fort of, 11 684 
Covenant, the national, drawn up and ge 
seribed, n 447, 449-451 z the title 
“national” changed to ‘solemn rll 
and,” 532, endeavours to ure — 
ees sane oe vi AD tal te 
secretly to accept 1 en. 
Charles it, 580, subscribed b; . 
lish at Westminster, 615, re are ig 
by Charles II , and the Royahate after the 
Restoration, 661-663 (See Covenanters ) 
Covenanters, title of, given to the Scotch 
Presbytenans, after the Br cae eee of the 
national rene advance to 
meet the Seed) Marquis of "Hamatfon ng ap- 
proach Edinburgh, their negotiations 
with him, 448-450 paged of, 
lence with 
451, refuse to acce 
cause a citation of 


Llane ng Fag f, their | Mee ts te French 
o eir le 
re: deputations oor to 
Site ees 

e in s 
with the par sineut party 


= oni ae wr? sat the 
en 
and from thence 


| 

don of the Scattash rere | On 
478, | 

ing the ie geting | 


lations with Charles and 
Satlamcne 541-513, victories of Montrose 
over, 547-550, defeat him at Pgs oer 
350, advance into England, 548, 
negotiations with Charles, who delivers 
himeelf up to them, 551-555, eagerly en- 
Abavourto peacure Charles’s subscription to : 
the covenant, 556, 557, deliver him up to 


ent, 
Scots), ), get ession of 
him to » Support cause of Charles 
ee are sonted by Cromwell at at Dunbar, + , 
ar politacal princz 
soription of the, at the Westorataon, 681 ds BS, 
persscution of, pie —. 1m. insurrecti 


are defeated at tland Hulls, 670, gol 
tempt of TL audardale to consitinte, 686, con 
tanued persecution of , mse m insurrection, 
ti are defeated at well Bnig, Le 
, Insurrection o Cameron, ’ 
additional cruelties © after 


practised on, dis- 
oorery of Bre: neues Plot, 5, fe an 
of, In reigns oO es 

II Tt and James tt II , 757-760 


Cor ney, Sir ‘Thomas, his mi from the 
the lords 1n trial of Earl of Bristol, 
‘ berated of , succeeds Wil- 
tame letra mpm pipes 
ening commons, 
Coventry, Sir John, outrage on, i 680 


Coventry, Earl of, 11 582 

Coverdale, es, translator of the Buble, 1. 
812, 1 50, 209, 3 222, portrait of, 222 

Coverypauk, battle of, 11. 683 

Cowley, Abraham, British poet, 11. 790, 791 

Cowper, Willam, British poet, iv 180, 181 

gore oll, 1 31, note 

Crabbe, George, poly. 0 of, 1v 457 

ae pl hdr pi in an mdependent a state 

congress of Vienna, subsequently an- 

ie to Austria, view ‘of cathedral of, 1v 


Cradoc, Sir Matthew, 1 
Oragegs, James, secretary ite state, 1i1 210 
Craig, college of John Knox, n 120 
Craig, Sir Ja nes, commands ‘expedition to 
Naples, 1v_ 228, 229 
eal Castle, Queen Mary’s sojourn at, 
n 


Cral, battle with the Danes at, 1 143 
Crancumb, sur Godfrey de, 1. 388, 389 
Oranmer, Thomas, first introduced to King 
Henry, portrait of , 1s employed m nego- 
fiations for bringing about the king’s di 
vorce from Catherine, 1 785-787, bis mar- 
riage, 787, created Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 790, confirms marmage of Anne 
Boleyn, 791, letter written by, to the king, 
after arrest of o_ Boleyn, pronounces 


her marnage invalid, 803, opposes the 
statute of the mx articles, 815, sends his 
wife and children to to escape 1ts 


Rng on behalf of ‘Cromwell, 818, accuses 
erine Howard to the kang, 20 inves inves- 
tagates case on behalf of pene a 
ben ata the deathbed of I, 848, 
his zeal in promoting the formation 1n 
reign of Edward VI , 1. 12-16, hus reply to 
the Devonshire ansurperte, 23; controversy 
between, and Ed the 
execution of Joan of Kent, , obloquy 
meourred shortl 


36, 
atior thn accanie in of Qogn Bary, 48 and 
mote, tried for treason and ont but 
remitted to the ghd for ee , tried 


Se canigieag? hee ene 

a) ar 

froatmént of, bi the perggoubng p 
ve at ‘o 

of the Sort ures executed under iu 

tion, 209- 


the 
‘Wh: 

Jobn, burned at St. Andrews, L 
oy, Justice, a servile judge of Charles 


aos! pec ee and notea. 
treatv of, i 
origu: and use of, i, 374, 375. 


INDEX. 
Orevant, siege of, 1 581 
eee s mm 


chton, Laird negotiates with 
Ae enry VILE “he me ar of Oardinal 
Crillon, 


of, French commander, 1 


639-641, 650, 
Crime, ronan of in early part of present 
rag lv Increase of, smoe 1830, 
Recta diate taeeeece 


dissevered from Turkey, ni zt 
‘or, 
a acooutit of the 


73 tae PiiBoe Voninn 
Criminal code, grr a iv 354, 
355, 360, 371, 372, 388, 413, 540, 
prevalence sea rset of, n last 


Croce, 

Croft, Sir James, governor of Berwick , his 
communications with John Knox and the 
Lords of the conereaa Son, 1 rae 

Croke, one of Ham li 443 

ae Part of, trial "OE ni 317, 318, 18 

med, 

‘Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh, 1 827 + 

Cromlech, i 11, 12, 49 

Crompton, Samuel, mventor of the mule- 
Jenny, 1v 145, 145 


mwell, Thomas, his on Wolsey’s 
portrait Bee bee forward te Wolse ab : 
5] 
ood after his fall recommends 


and after his fall recommends humself to 
commer 787, 788, ministers to Henry 

es and extortions, 796, 799, 

Kingston's letter to, regarding ‘Anne 
yn, 802, endeavours to remove the ap- 

pict bord of the 813, and note, 


acts as the minister o 8 tyrannies 
against the house of "Kole, 3, 814, his 
Sree eines eee tee Prat a 
o> ween an 
Anne of Cleves, 1ts fatal for him- 


ot, 817, 818, 18 suddenly soeetel con- 
mned, and executed for high treason, 
ae 819, his oa ra promoting the Refor- 


mation, 1. 207-21! 
Cromwell, Oliver, co first appearance 1 
parhament, n 406, apo Sreououy 
the “Remonstrance” 
mons to the king, 4 Fontes “ee 
Inentary army as colonel of ae de- 
feats the royahsteat Grantham, 530 
victory at Marston Moor ca taken part en 
1a second pestle of New tans, Sa , 538, hoz 
d the bytenan 


ordinance, defeats the roya- 
ipbridge, and forces the gurren- 
ouae 18 appointed 


with lem victory at Ni 545, Bae 
gains vi aseby, . 
advances upon Oxfo Pr a of the 
Presbyterians agaist, 559, his speech on 
be of the army, 18 sent by parhament 
on @ mission to the camp, 1, ee the 
army at Triploe Heath, 563 
Fairfax into London, 563, dnorebronsie ron 
and Ireton with the king, tb, BBA, his 
to Charles’s secret message from Isle 


ight, 565, recommends to liament 
fhe abandonment of the ine. , defeats 
the royabhsts in W: 7, repulses the 


invasion of the Scots, Asi pursues them 

across Hogs Border , 18 abso iy bat Edin- 
le, 568, the transport 

Casto, Ea aieelod ag ot Waget parce” 
e, im “purging” 

of the House of Commons, tb , 1s created 

one of the commusioners for the tral of 

Charles, 571, made a member of the exe- 


cutive council after the 8 death, 579, 
his expedition to Ireland, 24 , returns to 
London, +, 580, his tion to Scot- 
land, defeats Lealie at bar, takes 


, and 
pursues Charles II into - 

ul ae chon him at Woroestar, B80, 
581, returns in trimmph to London, 
the narchical 


CUMBERLAND 


pianist Oliver, — 

summoned by the , ii 588, 569; 
rity, 699, supports thse dipatty of Eagan 
abroad obtains toleration for the Wal- 


nT 
q 
i 
6 
g 


concludes treaty wr ce, House of 
Lords yeconatteatod attacks on his Sueno: 
rity m the commons, dissolves paris 


ment, 592-594, suppresses ete Gane 
hfe, success of his Hears a 


iards, his last illness. aur ae death, 
ecclesiastical commussion ratte 618, 
enthusiasm inspired by, into ers; 


and those of his mother and 
Priscila ig or 660, oo of, 
mve enry, governor o 
588, 595 
Cromwell, Richard, apnouted his successor 
by Crome) on his deathbed, is pro- 
nove protector, his jbus unfitness fo for ue 
ernment, resigns his au y> 
595, 18 left unmolested at 
ronbas Miah of castle of, 1v on 
skirmish at, 1 
Creed Pee ishopsgate, 1 wee —_ note 
Crosby, Brass, lord-mayor, 111 488-491 
Cross, thetrue, str tions SL oe nen 
as to the surrender of, 1 304, 305, Saladin’s 
reply to Richard’s demand for, 307 
wn, checks upon the authority of the, 1 
710,” note, settlement of the, on accession 
of Henry’ VII , 711, 712, increase of power 
of the, on suppression of feudahsm, u 
238 , Sine of Colonel Blood to teal 
the, 681, and note 
Crown Point capture of fort of, 11 529, 530 
Croxton, Abbot of, 1 338, 339 
Croyland, in Isle of Ely, haunted by evil 
spirits, 1 194, and note 
Gruden, battle of Po t of, 1 215, 
commencement o 
ment between Henry IT and Phihp 
of France to Jom, 285, levies and extor- 


tions of the former from his subjects and 
the Jews for, tb, 286, ecco Of of, hard 
Coour de Lion and aoe of eat 
309, aig! marks on, 360, expedition Ed- 
ward I in the last, 400-403, nature of the, 
in the 13th century, 496, 497 
ers, lax morals of the, 1 249, 299, 305, 

ferocities of, 305 

Crystal Palace See Exhebririon, arias 
"harn 


Cu or Caw, King of Strathclyde, i 
Oe: attack on, 11 678, 679, battle of, 


rehp gh oe be ges oat a6, 266 
Cuesta, gene 1v 
Cafe, aecielary OE Earl of Esaex, n 193, 


Culdees, or priests of Iona, i 150, a the 
conversion of Northumberland, 1 
disputes with Romush church, 154, gente 
of the 672, 1 228, 229, 600 

Culen, King. of Scots, 1 144 

Gale battle of, 11 38-311 


Cul Sir John, a secret parhizan of 
les alloged ri nal mtamacy of, with 

mit in! or, 
one oward, 1 821, 18 beheaded, 


339, homage ren ttash 
innga to England for, 340, 341, 344, 346, in- 
vasion of, by the » ra 

Bruce, 441 (See also Cumbraa ) 


Robert 
Cumberland, Wilham Augustus, Duke of, 
son of George II , in 235, accompanies his 


father to the Content and Pea ban 
battle of Dettingen, pang takes com- 
mand of the armies in Flanders, is de- 


08 
failure of the Chevalhier’s attempt to sur- 
age in his camp at Nairn, over- 
the Jacobite army on Culloden 
tzes perpetrated under his 


i Kag dying previous to the rhs et 
attaming majority, a 


958 


Cumberland, Duke of,— 
on dismisaal of Pitt and his party, iii 34, 
mili on the Contin- 


III, m 492. 


Cunedag, ndson of King Lear, i 
Oun hon Allan, hie aed aS of, iv 


466, 467 
Ounobolinus, in of Caractacus and To- 


Henry Currency, deprociatian, ua ward VI. u 8, 2 - 


form of the, m reign of Wilham IT 
381, on of the, 1v 355, aiid 
state of , legislative measures regard- 
Cursia, 8 576 a7 Robert, f Hi VII 
aspy of Henry on 
Earl < oe Suffolk, 1 736 
te) lis heroism at mege of 
oe 1 652 
Curwen, Mr Chnistaan, ns remarks in 
parhament on tithes, iv 421 
Custane Gen: iv 29, 51 
Customs of the See Manners 
Oumar St , tomb of, at Lindisfarne, 1 153, 


Catte Lord, his bravery at battle of Blen- 
heun, 1n 100, 101 
Cynsheard, ue f snes King of 
™m oO: 6 o 
Rosi 162 


usignan, 308 
Lon Boa 228, 229 


D. 


D’Aché, Count, naval Sngngraueies perweet, 
and Admural Pococke 
Dacre, Lord, Henry | ary VIE 8 is agent 1n his 1n- 
PR gs fo 1n Scotian 
Leonard, his Mo eethie: on behalf of 
One Mary, 1 143 
Dacre, Lord, presenta petitions on behalf of 
Dacres, James —— captain of the Gu- 


Queen Caroline, iv 
D'Adia, am abe ris Rome to James 

II ,u 736, 737 

See Photography 
m Juan, Spanish commander, 

sent to the s assistance of the Irish msur- 
peinnt, General, Sir Charles, 1 493 

ir 1v 

Dalbner. dager net ni 398, note 
Dalcassians, 


the, 
D’Alembert, said ee have been the son of 
Bolingbroke, 


Dalry o Vie Lord Stair See Sta 
mple, James, ar 
Dalrymple, Colonel, uy 486, 468, 483, 454 


eerie Sir Hew. ia 53-256 bs 
ton, General, in 


gus of Caermarthen, in "9-11, apescoet 
‘or corrw ala nnpeachment against, 
Danby, —— i 
iby. pies painter, iv 475. 
Dancing, styles of, in reign of Elizabeth, i 


105, le of, join Sweyn, 109, 
ite sarpork of t on cause against the 
Baling ry 187 = 
anes, mvasion by 
Offa, 1 78, land m the the Yale of 8 of ‘bcp 
engagement with King 


of the shores of the Baltic, their love of 
bee » ec , 82-84, shine, valgus, perfidiouz 
arms, &c , an ous 
character, 84, their settlements in 

land at the accession of >, 8b, 
ilton, 85, 


, are 
at sea, and again con- 
conclude a treaty with him, « , their per- 
fidy, 86, im of their ships, are 
sleged by Alfred m Exeter, forced to 
capitulate, +b , surpmse Alfred at Chipper: 
ham and compel him to take refuge in the 
Isle of Athelney, 2} , sustain defeat under 
Hubba in Devonshire, are afterwards 
rou Alfred in the battle of Ethan- 
dune, 87, —_ Guthrun conclude treaty 
with ‘Alfred, and have a portion of 
to them for to: 
bands of, st1ll continue to invade 
but im 885 are  wavade Pngiand, 
fore Rochester, 89, 1n consequence of their 
mege of Pans, ‘eave England ee oe 
or some years, again invade it m 
while another division under 
enters the Thames with eighty ships, 0, 
Mari er been of the prhigteg koe e@ con- 
test between, and Alfred, e departure 
of Hasting, 90-93 —— severity of Al- 
bee to some, 93, 94 choose Ethelwald 
king 1n op taon to Flaca: 97, conclude 
treaty with the latter, 98, victories of Ed- 
ward and his sister Ethelfleda over, wb, 
their defeat by Athelstane, 2b , their war 
under Anlaf with Edmund Atheling, 99, 
their wars with King Edred, :b , 100, their 
submission to om ae 102, their ravages in 
reign of Eth Ir 105, 106, massacre of, 
107-109" gnty of, 3 or ir pee 
-109, sovere of, in un 
Sweyn, Canute, Hasold, EAA Hendconiee, 
109-116, and notes, their intem ha- 
bits, 116, their condition mm d at the 
accession of Edward the Confessor, 117, 
their invasions of Scotland, 143 145, their 
invasions of Ireland, 147, su t10ns 1n- 
troduced by, mto nto England, 58, and ae 
their alliance with the Saxons against th 
Normans, 187, 188, threatened Tvaniori 
, in oe of Wilham the Conqueror, 


Dangerfield, ves information of alleged 
Meal-tub Pht. n 701, trial and sentence 
ot for hbel, dies of a blow from a cane, 


Danton, French revolutionary leader, iii 
nations 26, Se and nofe, imfluence of, in 


prevents downto 2 
Dare of Taunton, shot by Fletcher of Sal- 


toun, li 
Daren 7 gas 32, 33, 36, 50, 51, 57~- 
Darnley, Sued Stuart, Lord, his relation- 
aup and connections, ii 100, 101, 18 mn- 
for Gased of Rasta 101 od a6, &, hinwbend 
‘or een O . "BO 
tions to the ma‘ pete his quarrel with 
Earl of Moray, 1 is united to Mary, 103, 
and note, his unworthy 


his son, 
Moray,  , abruptly to G Ww, 
113, ca’ and contem tie duns: 
acter, and Mary’s 
reply 13, fa hie on 
hearing of queen’s illness, 115, pro- 


of M and others for a divorce 
and Mazy, ©. 118, is seized with 


1 730 
pecan "36 appointed uire to the 
Maid of Oulane t BoO — 
192, 347, 349, 433 


un, Count, father and son, 
Pate ail 11 

Davenant, Sir William, u 784, bistory and 
works of, 794, 7: 

David, Hine of Seetland, i 233, his first in 
cursion to 235, and note, in- 


243, 
»w, confers the parte ghe 
-nephew Prince Hi i 
at Carlile, 247 (see alezo p 343, eo 
wise government of, his deat. 
acter, his Dbenefactions to the ch 
344, 345, — Sara his encouragement 
commerce, 53 
David II , Rng of Scotland, married when 
prince to J arg aio sister of Edward III 
454 , conveyed to win his wife, LT 
ret’ returns to Reotland, 460 vades England 
ere prisoner, re returns to 
eee 474 
Pee younger brother of William the Lion, 


David, mee of Prince Llewel 1 407-410 
David, een of Aletandey i »1 415 
David, » India, 11 678, 696 

David, — 1v 67 

Davies, Mary, 


Davidowich, el ene iv 90, 91 
Davidson, Scottish Oe eetcwee s 605 
Davis, Sir John, his v in search of the 


Rich west passage, Ut eaten ci 
18) ~ 

apie nce between Elizabeth peta” Pnnce of 
Orange, u » presen Mary 8 
Grate gttant 10 Ehemoeeh, TIE LIB. letace 
of, and Walsingham, to Sir Amyas Paulet, 
uent wb, 176, 


175, his su 

ipl blame of 8 death own on, 
mmutted to the Tower and reducod to 

BOTenty, 179, 180 , the Earl of Easex ineffec- 

of 5 mterposes his good offices on 

oO: 


Davoust, Marshal, French general, 1v 235, 


Davy, Sir Humphrey, eminent chemist, & , 
portrait of, iv 454, 455 
ars Rue. reveals plot against William 
, 1 
De R a ggatch admural, ii 583, 674-676, 


682, 
De Winter, Dutch admiral, 1v 96 
De Witt, Dutch statesman, < 678, 681-685 
Deane, Silas, his connection with the meen- 


diary Aitken, m 559, ger 
Debates, Parhamen ae rr ee 
in n pers esta -491 
Style, the, in pcetateat archi- 
tecture, 1 
Deeg, earn of, iv 222 
Deering, 8 ir Edward, member of the Long 


Parhament, 1 474 
pal a “the Faith, title conferred on 
pie. I by Leo X, i. 759, if 207, and 


oa ae 1v 52 
Defoe to be the author of 
anonymous memorial 
Ie aed t to beled Harley, ii 73, and 
his descnption of the common 


people of his day, 376, 377, his literary 


Daira, of, 1 70, 71, 141 
Del Sir Ral ih 
aval, Str Eaiph, th fii 555, 561-568 
cat rg reply of, 7 26, 206 break a ae 
nas a f Yearopesun. 750, aavoalad te 
fermy, 702, 183, siege’ aid. capture 
of, capture king of, and death of his 
sons, 
orges, Marsal, th. 28, 0, 34 


& 
F 


slavery party to, i 3, religious mission 


Denman, miter weenie Load: 
his bill f 
Sa ee: Shy Bap ie or 


623 
on on iv 304, 
mel, iv 569, killed at Jellala- 


of the iretendles at, 11 295, 
on thereby occasioned at Lon- 


pow, Earl of, former oo Stanley, his 
amendment on Irish tithe bill negatived, 
iv 538, condemns government p mgR 
in relation to Greece, 637, 
John Russell as premier, portralt of, 656, 
18 defeated on the budget 663, 


mucy with Catherine Howard, 1 820-824 
Dermond MacMurrogh, K of Leinster , 
his abduction of Dervo: 1 270, is 


‘ht from Ireland and reception by Henry 
. tb, surrender of Wexford to, and his 
allies the Enghsh adventurers, 271, their 
incursion into the terntory of Ossory, 
his ferocity, 1b , 272, ns treaty with Rod- 
erick Q”’ Connor, 272, marries his daughter 
Eva to the Ear] of Pembrok: re 273, a ee 
Sing Foden acs avaee ? 
"3 ee Rees on, 
‘Deca emer fT O'# i 270 
'e 0 onan "Ruare, 
Derwentwater, Earl of, campaign of, and 
Forster nm north of of Englan land in 1715, m 
173-176 , trie and executed, 182 
x French general, 1v 112, 118 
vernment schools of, 1v 835 
southern division of Munster, 1 


Desinond, powerful Irish family, 1 763, and 


Teensaa’ Earl of, Insh rebel, 11 
Desmoulins, Camille, French ae ciaa 


m 850 
Despard, Colonel Edward Marcus, his con- 
8plracy against government, iv 193 
Despenier, Baron le See Dashwood 


Pepa H and his father, favourites 
of Kdward Il , 1 444-448 
D’Esprémenu, M , 1 777, 778 , 1s guillotined, 


iv 66 
Wilham, commander of the Bre- 
ton a for Prince Arthur, 1 
D’Easse commander of the 


viliers, 
eae 7" g Folnforcomonts in Sovtland, u 16, 
D’Es , Count, French admural, m1 601- 


603, 
Destouches, M , French ar i 631 
Dettingen, ttle of, 11 260, 26 


Marshal, 11 
Devicotta, fort of, n1 679,696 (See India ) 
sae Mach Walter, brother of Earl of Easex, 


Devil's Cave, “ 1 14 
castle of, 1 239 
Devon, Edward espe aa rd Earl of, Queen 
Mary’s ty to, loses her favour, u 
51, and note, committed to the Tower as 
an accomplice of Sir Thomas Wyatt, 54, 
is liberated after ari Ae marriage, 58, 
recent revival of the ti wb, note 
Devo: maitams ite ind: dence 
t t) ons, 1 71, 72, bitants 
popes oa in, pebsae the 
opera = oO () 
Danes, 91, 92, William the Conqueror’s 


campaign in, 184, manyooaon of ple 
of, in relgn 6 of Edward VI, 27-29. 
jected Jacobite msurrection ie un if 
Devonshire, Duke of, premiership of, 


ili 341, 
oo Waugh, Mabratia chieftam, iv 


Diana, temple of, on site of 8t Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, i 87, 151, discovery of altar of, 152, 


Dive. the, a favourite amusement of the 
Normans and Saxons, 1 378. 

Dickens, Charles, Stray of, iv 824 

Dickiuson, John, ili 

Didius, Aulus, propraetor of Britain, i. 31 


INDEX. 


166, 167, 
among the the Angio Saxons "(Soo Cook. 


ery ) 
1gby, &ir John, governor of the Tower, 1 
Digi Sir Everard, one of the conspirators 
Plot, u. 304-309 


the queen, Ae Sencolire gd by parliament, 504, 
himesit into Hull, his 

tions with the governor, 523? his 
eat in tell seizure of his port- 


poe of 
iy Adar ee 619, 635, 636 


Digby, John See Bristol 
Digges, Sir Dudley, a er gue pain 
ma time of Charles I il 387, 397 , abandons 
and joins the king, 412 
ohn, one of urderers of the 


the m' 

agen oes in the Tower, 1 > 
General, Jacobite inte er, 212 
Wilkes ih 


, Mr, arival candida: 


461, 
Diodorus S:culus, his account of a ancient 
Britons, i 6-8, of the ade, , 51, of 
their hnman sacrifices, 
, the, founel 2 m anise, 1V as 
revolution in the government of the, 
00, overthrow of pees 113, 114 
uscipline, First and Second Books of, in 
Scottash church, 0 


232, 233 
t1 Pa abuses occasioned by, 
i 495, 496 pel, bs 
af tthe oe ltural terest, 625, 
cul in 1v 
2 oe ips “Reak avant wort 5 on 
6 budget o n ve rtral 
652, 653, his ree chancellor of thé 
exchequer under Lord Derby, 663, his an- 
imadversions on Sip relations with France, 
664, 665, writings of, 824 
Disruption, the, in Scottash church See 


Dissenters, or Nonconformuste, rise and ane 
tory of the Protestant, in England, 1. 
227, toleration granted to, by James wid 
on ‘his accession, /21 peed toleration 
granted by the Pitinah is? i rt cause 
739, and 
note the ‘Schism nina anes TI against, 
m 161, 162, excesses of the mob against, 
169, bill for relief of, introduced at Revo- 
lution, 360, failure of project for effe 
an accommodation between, and Church 0: 
England, 360-362, removal of disabilities 
attaching to, 365, ineffectual endeavour 
of, to ea repeal rig test and id ne 
progress of, in freeing themselves 
from various restrictions d latter half 
of eighteenth century, 1v 128-131, history of 
Methodism and other sects, 132- 138, Lord 
Sidmouth’s restrictive bill 
420, 421, a more favourable shea 
and carned b y Lord Castlereagh, 421, 422 , 
repeal of the penalties imposed on Unita- 
mans, 422, unsuccessful attempt under 
- Melbourne admimstration to procure 
ir admission to universities of Oxford 
aad 1 Cambri dge, 512-515, m bill for 
relief of, lost, 516, marnage bi 
7, mcrease of influence of, since 1830, 
their war with the Established church, 772- 
775, contest regarding the volun prin- 
ci 2 masnteaned by, 1n Scotland, 7 
Dr House, Oxfordshire, view of, 1 517 
Dives, Sir Lewis, 1. 504, 510 
Dodington, Bubb, m politician in 
reign of George II, coy port 
geome: III ,m 231-933, § 252, 
337, and note, 424, 425, 
a ‘engagement with Dutch off, 
ml 


Donel ste nl ‘ad Ley Teeny of iG 
i viser 0: of Guise, 1. 
71, polis to against the Lords of the 


Dolben, Wilham, his hill for relief of the 
Da Tat Saft at, betraen the Oran 
8 co a 
and Riband men, 1v 641, 642 
Dolmen, or lagi the, 1 14 


eae ot of, Pw 104, disastro PT aee a eanediiod 


trom France against, 184, Se CEOe 
Dommicans, or Black Friars, 1 412, 
doctrine o the aoe conception 
denied by, ii 202, 20 
Donald. son of King Sanaa i 146 
illemtimate son of Dermond Maoc- 


ee STA 
peat If, Kmg of Ireland, 1 147 
Pomel Hr cca naw 18 
Donald Bane, lm Canmore, 
iL 42. M3 


icon: ‘Book, 1 186, pg: 190 note 
ms of, s0n of Elizab2th Word: 
Do L 714, 716 t a 
t, Marquis of, comman e English 
con Guienne in ee of Henry 
cect, Thoma a pace rile, Earl of, formerly 
Buckhurst, his to Fotherin- 


se mission 

ey Oaatle, ii 171, his pootloat woke 73 
Dorset, Edward Earl of, his abualve 

oo to Prynne, 1 , 421, "account of, 


Do: Charlies Sackville, Earl of, ii ih 
D" ers, Count, French adm: admiral, ni 593, 


ed, sovereign on Canoe his 
eet Sin posed by 
Bnitish arms in favour of his Tee 8 
Sujah, iv 567-570 
Douglas, Sir Wilbam, 1 424, 425 
Douglas, Lord James, commands division at 
battle of Bannockburn, 1 442, 443, ravages 
Northumberland, 443, his victories ve 


south of Scotland, 444, bis campa 
England, w, 452, 453, is Inlied ¢n a 


Lord Archibald, killed at Hahdon 
anit t 461 


las, Archibald, Earl of, commands ex- 
tion ato England, 1s defeated and 
taken prisoner by the Percies at Homildon 
Hill, i 541, 542, 1s released, and sans in- 
surrection against Henry IV a 
fo carte Hone Win wranes, Ort “agioe 
serve Henry ce, ons 
Charles VII , 581 
Douglas, power of family of, 1 656, treacher 
ous execution of Wilham, “fifth earl of, and 
his brother, +b , William, eighth earl of, 
stabbed by James IT , tb 
Douglas, Catherine, Ter heroic attempt to 


Gon ph Ra of ee ca os 1 655 
shop of of Dunkeld, 1 7066, 
Pin poe me ie, 
Sir George, brother of Earl of 
his traitorous correspondence with 


pHeny VIII, 1 839, 842 
Lady "Margaret Erakine or, mother 
Dee of i tan n 122, note 
Douglas, W: assists Queen Mary to 
escape from Loohisven, u 126 
Douglas, Wilham, Laird of Lochleven, ks 
ar ha the Countess of Northumber! 
11 
Dr , his sermon at the coronation 
of Charles ll, u 580, note 


= =, General, commander under Wilham 
Dougias, Lady Ma See Lennox 


rgaret 
Dantes passage of the, by Wellington, 1v 


Dore, map of straits of , view of cliffs, i 19, 
20, outrage of Count Eustace and his Nor- 
mans at, 120, castle of, 179, 183, 337, and 
note, 333, 383, 34 

Downie, Captain, 1v 
Downing, betrays Coienel Okey and others, 

1) 668 4 and note 
Drake, Sir Francis, his expeditions inst 
possessions in the New World, 


a 8 fleet 
ortuguese expedition, 188 , his death, 189, 
vigation of the globe, 243 
ah Mr, governor of Calcutta, 1 688, 
in 15th cone, the ba 3 
= pee ty 682-684, th lish, 
Jaren. I. and 


British, from Revolution to 

death of George IT , iii 419, 421, 422, from 

1760 to 1 iv 182 See Theatre 

— receives surrender of 
, 431, his contest with 

Junius, 470, “a 


m8, 410, ATI oe ww 689 at, in 1812, 
ee oy Bonaparte 

vy 296, sojourn of Bonaparte st in 1813, 303, 
battles off sb 


Dress See Costumes 


DRINKING CUPS 
Drinking Cups, ancient British, 1 10, 11, 


7 ms as to the culture re- 
finement derived by the Britons from the, 
» m of their rehgion with 


Ip 
Somme ren 
John’s wot aot 


hattle of 
Drumuncad, Sr Walter of Hawthornden, 


poet, n. 64 
ond, a0 oS the Edinburgh 
volunteers in 1 278, 279, and note 
nd, Lord J John, brother of Duke of 
Perth, 11 295, 297, 299, skirmish between, 
and Cumberland’s troops at Nairn, 307, 
t rt a severely in retreat 
from oe 
girth x fonda 642. 
hia oper ad 
‘eae 2 Mier ° ; prevalence of 
in 18th century 1 258, 376, 392, 
» decrease of, among the higher orders , 
i ‘temperance mover 1v 810, aecbas 


W: and ra 
Bootand, 3 144, as, eure surrender of Ean. 
Drury, Sir Drew, mtrusted along with Sir 

Queen 


E 


in, 667, 
DESC RERE tats ‘of Seo ot rang 
n © 0 
i 181 OF boston iinatcas week Goa 
peace wi pain, 200, bis 


np 


taon to Constantinople and 


mum married to Lady Jane 
Grey, u 40, is condemned for treason, 
respi 50, 18 ted, 

7} = 


III , wv ar re 
Duff, King of Scots, 
Dugdale, @ witness in Popish Pilot, ii 700, 


INDEX. 


of Chartres and others , oes 
eee or iv 46-49, portrait of, 36 
Dunbar, ain cas of castle of, 


more, 1 


cas, DSraieed tas ees Of Comper 


down, 1¥ 
ir Thomas, the _reopes 
Petition” presented to parhament by, 1v 


Duncrub, — of, 1. 144 
Dundas, Henry, Viscount Melville See 
Melville 


Dundas, Sir David, his victory on the Waal, 
iv 77, succeeds of York as comman- 
-1N- 


undas, Admiral, expedition to 
the Baltic in 1855, 1v 737 


Dundee, siege of castle of, 1 425, 426, taken 
by Montrose, bh 548. public entry of the 


nu 

unfermline, ] of, a leading Covenanter, 

un 458, 460 . : 

Dunfermline, Lord See Aber 
Dunkirk, blockaded 


the Dutch, durnng 
the ¢ tion of the uot by the Engheh 

on 0: e Enghsh, 
594, sold by y Charlies 11 to the French, 


670, and notes, delivered up nigh Great Bri- 
tem, a 16 1 of Bb, stipulats a 
ng demolition sty ions 
st fortifying, reno by England, 


Dunmau, K of Cumbria, 1. 99 
Des Lond, governor of Virgmia, ui 


Dunnechtan, battle of, 1 142 
Dunoiw See Orleans, a 
e Hill, stronghold o: beth, 1 
140, and ola 
Dunstable, priory church of, 1 791, note 
sper cae bot of Glastonb 2 story 
f his ag eg ee with Edw: sda foo d Elgiva, 
banishment ny 


04, 
musery to En Cro tot noe ge prey te 
history , gutoroes the practice of celi 


am authority of, 
eS achat ote to, 1 Pedal 158, his sugges- 


taon for restraining drunkenness, 167, order 
of Benedictine monks en an by, oe 


runes boromen Cae, 

Dunwallon, last Kin Bteathelyde 1 1 143 

Duphot, General, k ited at Rome, iv 105 

Duplex, seven | of Pondich his wars 
in India with the Engueb, m1 


1 456 
Durham, colonized by the Angles under Ida, 
1 70, first nucleus of see of, estabhshed in 
Holy Island, 153, note, captures of, by the 
Normans, 187 189, county of, ra by 
Robert Bruce, “41, town of, taken y the 


Dur ae r appointed or of 
Canada, 1v , bis conduct het cane 


Durham House, London, view of, 1 40 
Durst, a noted Pictish sovereign, i 141 
i. 412, 413. = 


ment, 111. 32, 
SCOR oe bills ie) 
oe story of oe 


afore 7, heed agreement of, with ¢0 
vernment, discussion of affairs of, 10 
hr pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, pote on which they are aid: d 
by government alterations in their con- 
stitution, 719-721, renewal of charter in 
1833, papockens hea made on 1t, iv 


Essex 
Easter, utes as to period for celebrating, 
Bc 1 175 eet Enghsh mode of 


ne he, of merchant priva- 


wy, : 101, mfluence of 

mmstan and his y over, his gore 

an tinguished reign, subdues Wales, 

Cumbria, and Scotland , his heentious 

character, story of his marriage to Elfrida, 

his death , degeneracy of postenmty of, 101- 
103, and notes 


Edgar Ath dson of Edmund Iron- 
side, 1 111 procs oclaimed kmg by the 
Saxons ate the tle of Hastings, 179, 


renounces the throne, 180, earldom of Ox- 
ford conferred on, b William, i or 
panies William to 
combination a Seg fae tBio "Lie 
abortive expedition to cee oferta ne & 
reconciliation with Willam, 198, ass sts to 
mediate peace between King Malcolm and 
Wilham Rufus, 213, taken prisoner at 
boar se released and pensione 1 by 
Henry I , 224, his connection with Ma colm 
Canmore, w who mmvades England on hi; be- 
1, obtams the Scottish crown 
fav deer’t fpecn ot Malco, 343 
Edgar, son of Maicolm Canmore, 1, 343 
Edgecote, battle of, 1 627 
Edgehill, battle of, 1 525, and note, 526 
tha, natural ural d iuughter of 1 
Renae, wile of Edwin, King o: Northum- 


bria, 1 
Ednifnd, ing of piligensacan geet Oh: th, 
mie wn of, burn y Se ed 
Tipe castle of, held by Lord Ersiane 
of the ongregation, 
np a; Guise admitted into catia: 
* her death there, 89, treaty of, Lite 
ier Elzabeth’s commissioners 
of the famuly of Guise, tb , 90, Gane Mar 
led a captive into, 192, castle of, surren- 
dered to beth’s forces, 157, Charles I. 
owes at, parhament subsequently held 
at, 421, 422, tumults m, occasioned by 
Charles I 's attempt to enforce the 
of the Service Boo wry the Nati 


Covenant subscribed at, | een 
between Hamulton and the Covenanters 
at, 448-451, castle of, Leshe, 447 , 


castle of, obstinately Perr | by Ruthven. 
469, taken by 


against the Covenanters, ; 
Cromwell, » unsu attempt to 
surprise castle of, 1. 172, attack 
on, by the rebels in 1715, 174, advance of 
the pretender on, consternation o the 1n- 
habitants, entered ay Cre of Lochiel 
and afterwards by Prince Charles, 278-281 , 
the Jacobites return to in trum atter 


their victory at 

residence of the pier sort 988-291" 
anti-popish riots m, 612, oe reform 
meeting at, 1v “ni national gallery of 


833, 
seburgh Seen, the, account of, rv 469, 


ge daughter of Earl God ween of 
ward the Confessor, 1 118, 121, 123, 134, 


in Wid 

Editha or Githa See Gstha 

Edmund the ee ee 
ei 9 bis mo by Leof, 1 99 

Edm Ironside, elected king by the Saxons 
after the death of Ethelred, 1. 110, his wars 
with Canute ent sudden death, +b 


INDEX. 
EDRED 
Edred, succeeds Edmund Atheling, L 99; his Edward I ,— 
weakness, 1b, his victories over prince, i. 410, his arbitration as to island 
, 100 of Biclly, i taons with Scotiand 
Edn, favourite of Ethelred, 1 106. relative to the of Norway, 416, 
Eadric Forester, i 183 apphcation of the Scots to, to act 
Educati among the Angic Sexons, 1 173, as arbiter in to thear 417 
174, resort of their youth to Ireland for convocations of the Scottish no ty and 
their, 175, state of, m England subsequent _—clergy by, at Norham, where he asserts bis 
to 364, John Knox's right of sw rity over Scotland, 417-419, 
for a ee aye OF CETOUenOUs Boor surrender of m into his hands 
land, » Progreas of, under the as arbiter between ta, 419, 
Tudors, 271, 272. of, in Scotland makes a progress through Scotland 
in loth cen : , State of, in Ireland mn recelves submission of many of the 
16th century, ‘ of, in peo) 2), holds a parhament 
in first half of 17th century, 638, 639, state crown to Balhol, who does 
uf, the in first half of 


to 
pro ; of mechanics’ m- 
statutes, publications of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, 447-449, 
Lord Brougham’s two bills for national, 
849, 550 Lord John Russell’s plan of na- 
tional, 560, motion for appoini a min- 
ister of public, 571, debates in par! ent 
on national, religious difficulties of the 
question, 611, 612, , pe nian of, 
brought forward by Lord John Russell in 
1853, 669, defective state of, amo 
the lower classes of Great Bntaim, : 


808 , of, since 1830, 812, 813 
Edward the Elder, after struggles for the 


over : supremacy over 
the Welsh and Scots, 2 

ward the Martyr, su Edgar, 1 103 
his succession opposes by on 
of her son Eth his cause su 
by Dunstan’s y, his perfidious murder 
by Elfnda, 1 


Edward, son of Edmund Ironaide, 1 111, 
summoned to nd by Edward. the Con- 
fessor to uooeed og as sudden and 
mysterious dea’ . 

Edward the Confessor, son of Ethelred, 1 
111, affection of the English for, 112, note, 
fails his nghta to 


to assert 
eath of Canute, 114, ascends 
the rea 117, aid afforded him by 
Godwin, 10 , 118, marries daughter of the 
: treatment of her and of his 
mother Emma, 118, slender authority pos- 
sessed by, 1ts causes, 1), 119, myudicious 
ty for the Normans disp! by, 
9, 120, rebellion of Earl Godwin against, 
#b , 121, his harsh treatment of his queen, 
Editha, 121, 122, renews his display of at- 
tachment to the Normans, 122, > 18 at- 


taes and superstition, 126, declares his 
intention of appornting hisnephew Edward. 
Athehng heir, sb , co ac- 


cruel treatment of the Jews, 
reforms introduced by, wb, 


E 
é 


effecta 


sures for ee eee 
eonquered country, » 30m, 
born at Cacrnarvan, to the Welab as their 


Countries, 428, 429, returns to ‘ 
1s compelled to grant a ratification of the 
charter, 429, 430, his negotiations for the 
recov of Guienne, of his son 
Haward | tothe daughter of the French kings 
430, 431 , renews his campaigns 1n Scotlan 
reduces the country to sub- 

» hig ungenerous conduct 
433, the Scotch assert 

und oe, and 
Edward again prepares to march agaimst 
them, sb , 434, previous to setting out con- 
fers ‘Kmghthood on his son Prince Edward 
with much pomp, 434, orders the execu- 
tion of Bruce's brothers at Carhale, 435, ad- 
vances from Carhsle towards the Borders 
and dies at Burgh-upon-Sands, 436, his 
tomb, 2b , rote 


and a mtly 
meson, 431 
to Wi 


Edward II, born at Caernarvon Castle, 1 


mt by his father dur- 


410, 18 appointed re; 
ders, 428, pro 


ing his a ce in F 
to marry him to Philippa of Flanders, tb , 1s 
athanced to Isabella, hter of Philip le 
Bel, 430, 431, 1s knighted by his father pre- 
vious to his last expedition agaist Scot- 
land, 434, reco, as his father’s suc- 
cessor at Carlisle , of, 437, and note 

hus facile disposition , profusion to hs 
favourite Gaveston and n of the af- 
fairs of lis langdom, 437, » marries Isa 

bella of France, 438, bis mfatuation 1n re- 
gard to Gaveston causes an imsurrection 
of barons, who put the favourite to death, 
438-440, his abortive expeditions agaist 
Scotland, 440, 441, advances into Scotland 
with an immense army and 1s routed at 
Bannockburn, 441-443, makes other at- 
tempta to conquer it with the same result, 
444, his prodigalr new favourite, 
Hugh Despenser, and his fathe. exates 


bellion, but are compelled to submit,2b ,445, 
concludes a treaty with Robert Bruce, 445, 
conspiracy of the barons ab, 
446, intmgues of bis queen, Isa’ and 
ous conduct of Edward, 446, Isa- 
a’s com: ta against, her connection 
with Lord Mortimer, who invades 
with Isabella and Prince Edward, 1b , 447, 
Edward takes to t, afterwards surren- 
ere ena 1s convey: he bone porary oo 
A » 18 deposed by parliament, and his 
s0n Edward crowned m his stead, 448, 449, 
1s conveyed to Berkeley Castle and there 


apse) ts guar, posted oft 

’ a: , 
early indications of his ‘EPA spirit, 2b, 
453, marries Phil of Hamault and con- 
cludes treaty with bert Bruce, 454, asserta 
Poveruien’ of Martner geal: tie Gueen: 

o () - 
m 454-456 abets Edward ol in 


other, 

ote ie ars ee harper 
campaigns m ’ 

claim to the crown of France, 457, 458, his 

first and second campaigns m France, 
. again renews war with France, 
464, meidenta of his third cany 

in including the battle of 





ab, 475, cause of Pedro 
e, 476, renews hostihties with France, 
476-478 , con a ty with Charies, 


Alice 
Bul uent eventa of his reign , his death, 
of, 480 , resistance by, to the 
the Papal See, 497, and nate, 


Edward the Black Prince 


entrance into London, 
‘8 


pointed by his father’ the office of 


governor of his person, and protector of 
the realm, assumed his uncle the Earl 


e 
of Hertford, Edw crowned at West- 
munster, authority assumed by Hertford, 
wal of hostilities with Scotland, 


32-16, progress of war in Scotland, 
ceedings 1n periezent » intrigues of vord 
Seymour, who endeavours to gain an as- 
cendency over the young king, mmpeac ‘n- 
ment and execution of Seymour, 16-25; 
tumults throughout the coun try, 
‘ward s answer to the Devonshire 1usur- 
gents, suppresion of the rebelhon, 25-31; 
war 1n Scotland, popular odium 
Declted. ‘agninet Somerset, overthrow af 
iis government by Earl of Warwick, 
Edwards account of the tumults preced- 
ing Somerset's deposition, peace with 
France and Scotland, 31-35, prosecutaon 
of heretics, the king’s un to 
BI warrant for execution of Joan of 
Kent. ins eager but vain endeavours to 
convert his sister Mary, 35-37, imntngues 
of Somerset, his arrest, trial, and execu- 
tion, conduct o. oa on aS 
declining state king s health, ap- 
ts aay vane Grey his succcasor, lus 
death 37 , religious ry of his reign, 


Edward, eldest son of Makc’m Canmore 
L 


ie 342 

Ea Bruce See Bruce 

Edwards, betrays his cog an the Cato- 
Street conspiracy, IV 

Edwim King of Northumbria, i 74, 152 

Edwin, son of Algar, 1 125, 133 

Edwin, brother- 


in-law of Harold, 1 179, his 
oO tion to William the weror, 185, 
150, 18 killed, 1 


92 
succeeds Edred, i. 100, stary of, and 


Edwy 
tb, 101, and notes 
Baw brother of Edmund Tronade, i. 111 


Fer Ao tox thearown of We 


struggles with 


Mercia and Northumbria, and unites the 
Saxon states of England into ane sove- 


962 


EGBERT 


“ratgnig, 1, Danish invasion in reign 


Bishop of Durham, i Fa as 


poe abbot of Evesham, 1 


ee , his wars with the Picta, 
iii 326, 327, and note, 3X41, 
indeed 
See con iene ae 
Parte, iv im 112, 123-136. 8 acetirenipe 
f regaining, 


British ex- 
rie 242 


‘or 
n to, under General Fraser, 241, 


FF Den eee ora te Gold, the, 1 347 


Eiie, om sovereignty of, ceded to Bonaparte, 1v 
Eilcho, 1 rd, defeated by Montrose at Tip- 


5 
Echo. Lord, a Jacobite general, 111 307, 311 
opposes repeal of test and cor- 


mn acta, iv 395 
aa queen of Teity II , her divorce 
m Louis, and marriage to "Henry, 1 at 


i 

father , is seized and umprisoned, 277-279, 

her at gevedtid in Poictou and iy ery 

= ene reconcihation between, 
Henry, 3 jee 3 Rocotat oF of vet 

revenge on Fair "Rosamo 

on death of Henry II, chard po 

and Bereneaa: of 


vision for, 294 egctantse 
ee ee ee 
avarre, accompanies the 
Brindisi, 3027 Haglund, 907, her of pots 
against hum in feeiens, = er ni 
between Long Tree 
Sona. 314, 315, onan an Richard 
for the latter, 317, e tion of her grand- 
son Arthur against, effigy of, 277 
E.eanor of ee A sister of Prince Arthur, 
1 317, 318, 327, 
Eleanor of "Provence, queen of Henry III, 
1 390, Flonry slibe ty to her fnends, 2b , 
her unpopularity and narrow escape, 395, 


her ineffectual endeavours to asmst her 
husband, 397 
Eleanor, queen of Edward I, 1 392, accom- 


Somes er husband to the Holy Land, 1 
story of her sucking tne pO ad 
oO 


husband’s wound, effigy 


Mien: Countess of Leicester, 1 393 

Elections, Lord Althorp’s = for ane 
corrupt ces at, 1V 

Hiectnec Telegraph, the, Re cia of, 1v 


FElectrotype, process of, iv 814, 836 
Elfgar, son of Alfnc, 1 106 
Elfric, Archbishop, 1 159 and note 
Elfnda, her orem and ved character, 
story of her marnages to Athelwold and 
of ter son endeavours to procure the accession 
of son Ethelred , supports the cause of ! 
, her treacherous murder { 
ns Sivard the yr, herinfluence during 
the mimonty of Ethelred, 1 103-105 
Elgin Marbles, the, 1v_472 
va, story oe and pepe L ne 101 


or Hely, 
Ehdure, of pry earl tain, 1 ar 5 
Ehot, Sir Jo a patriotic pag of 


Hament 1n reign of Charles I 
397, 405-410. , ins friendship wi with Hampden. 
ed in the sorer, 


Eliot, Thomas, obtains the great seal for 
mag? ree fre from Lord-keeper Litfleton, n. 
Queen, daughter of Anne Boleyn, 

birth of, 1 SB We graye 
alld. 915, 804 her nght to the 
manceantn | by par! t, 837 her 
famiharniti when with Lord 
Seymour, ii 22, 23, excluded from the suc- 
cession Edward , 41, is warned of 
Northumberland’s on Edward VI ‘s 
42, her prudence declining his 
akg Piel attends at her corona- 
48 49, and nofe, the of Devon's 
ty for, 51, is arrested and 
‘ower a8 an ee 


Woodeicck OF her oiepeciony hey in 

ers, 65, to avoid 

Ber e jects the proposal tthe Wine 
, » re, Pe) 

of But and Phas uctan’e favour: 

@, on death of Mary, 


safe-conduct to 

91, worthy jealo wise 
er unworthy ousies, 
= 95, assists raps ae fies 
e Huguen 
in France, 10 , 96, the commons again aenan uree 

on her the propriety of marmage, or 
nomination of a successor, 96, severe laws 
passed by her parliament the Ca- 
cone religion, and also against witchcraft, 
2, md support afforded the Hu- 
7, pel a treaty with 


iusen of Boot 15 COn- 


papel irs 0. 00, her 
objen sabeth' Lees 
, 102, her 


58 union with Darnley, 
on with bares and 
ihe abbot of Kilwin 


i, , 103, and note, 
scandals against, 1 
continued oo with Sco’ 
and note Se complicity in the 
murder of Hino, 10 aa Mae ee on 
recelving in having 
given birth to a son, James VI, 110, acts 
as James’ godmother by proxy, 1b, 111, 18 
again urged by Mary and parhament to 
name @ successor, debates in parliament 
on the subject Ehzabeth 1s obhged to make 
concessions, 111, 112, and notes, Mary’s de- 
iaends on, and to Shelia rtd the treaty 
Bedf rd pardo: eon Ban Mary for th . 
‘0 n or the mur- 
aorta of Rizzo, 1b, Sed one 
th Mary in regard to the marnage wr 
Bothwell, 118, note, a hed in assist the 
insurgent party mission 
of Sir Nicholas 
Scotland, 


generous conduct to Mary 
@ pmsoner after her arrival in England, 
Regent Ma i proceedings 
mission ae Vouk and Westminster , 1te re- 
sulle are ae benefit to Mary, who 18 stall 
unwarrantably detamed in captivity by, 
129-135 religious commotions in France 
and the Low Countries, secret assistance 


monial with the Archduke 
Charles, 135-137, he Duke of ao 
schemes for marrying the 


the Huguenot armies, seizes the money 

con in five wrec 

Duk the 140, 141,” general per rs bd 
e of Alva, » generalcom: 

of the French and § 0) 

141, 142, mmsurrection of the Catholics in 

north of 43, oe 
8 


of Felton and others, 1, 
hhament a: the Cathohies, ab, 146, 
acre trig e and tion of the 


per checked by 
thet spirit of f Strickland, 146, Pat, her pro- 
with the Duke of Anjou, 

with the Duke @’ Alen, 0: 
if, 148, plots and conspiracies on n behalf 
f Queen of 148-1 50, trial and sen- 
tenis of Duke of Norfolk, 150-152, Eliza- 
beth's hesitation in the warrant for 
treatment of 


qe ee and 
umberland, 153, 154, Elizabeth's treaty 
with France, 154 ves ini ce of 


ELLESMERE 


troubles in Ireland, ii 159, 160 
to soit 100 ramet Moron fom 
a ane and execution of numerous 


Bich 16i-i63 embroliments with Spats 


Drake's expeditions, and 
the asad aaniatanice ¢ O Monde the revolted inhabi- 
tants of Low a 163, 164, Babing- 
ton’s Pieter pairs r roc ie 
Teposerecd onnidnas 16S 180, apnennce tis 

tical condu a 
belong deers abil 180, ber explanations 
am or, 181, makes 


ons for © threatened. 
Efe oe her spirited 
her troops at 
184, fate of the Invin 
187, Elizabeth's parfality for the iar of 


188, supports the pretensions o 
Don Antonio to — throne of qoetieal 


2) , asaists He against she Teens, 
189, her 
a PeGh cit beets the 


rant Cone: ae eee f the Cecila 
, of the 

and others ie in her 

favour, 190, altercation between, 


interviews with Essex on bis 
to London, 192, causes him to be arrested 
and imprisoned for several months, eb , 193, 
Easex’s insurrection surrender, 
—< sentence, 193-197, conc) eventa 
of Elizabeth’s reign, her last purliament, 
suppression of the Insh rebellion, 197, 198 
her ty for Earl of Clancarty, 1 
er last illness , nominates James V1 
ber au f h fi 220~-227, despots 
of her re: ic 
wielded 937, 38, 
merce an 
reign, 241-244, her mterment in 
acmuiesind Abbey, 291, her never of the 
ne big thor 606-609 ” (wee also Mi ary Queen 


Ehvzabeth, peu aaeen of AlexanderI See Stbilla. 
ates ter of Earl of March, 1 541. 
eee ee ville, married to Edward IV , 
rapecsty of her relations, their hos- 
ee to arwick, 7b , 626, her ‘father and 
brother beheaded by the Eancastrians, 
627, takes a rottes in the sanctuary of West- 
minster 631, her ment conduct after 
her husband s death, 640 
mn in the sanctuary Of Westmunster, 641 
orced to deliver up the Duke of York, 
enters into project for marrying 
daughter ter Elizabeth to Earl of icheeond, 
646, her unnatural conduct in favour: 
the pro marnage of Elizabeth a 


648, 649, allowance made her 
Henny II , 712 Pod 


the Lam Speed on 

m the mn lo 

ig airy her to James Hit of onda 

Elizabeth, “S denenier of Edward IV ove 
afiianced 


posal for pie ig soe is to Eel or f Rich. 
0 

mond, ox MATIN of Ricans III m re- 

to, 648, » confined 1n manor-house 

of She riff Hutton, 708, married to Henry 

i 710 712, crowned at area 


again keep ig 


assistance of the states of 358 aL 
and of her iopere Charles, on her 
husband’s death, 436, 437 
ae daughter of Charies I, 


ee ee ce eee ae ae 


Rilzaboth, Prin Princess, 81 sister of 1 Tosi XVI, ta. 

843 a ees wv 10, guillotined, 66 
HBliza cons, danghter of George IIL, 
esse Homburg, 1v 


9 
eli an, to Suz, 69, note, founds 
oe Biyndome, 
sent to India as 


to 
Sees: 582, 583, attacks 
in parhement on ed, 606, is let- 


condemning 8 
tion in reference to Oude, 769, 
Chancellor, refises to seal Carrs 
the seals, which are 


Pe rand Earl ‘of, his eulogium of Mim 
( 
Nightingale and Lord Raglan, iv 745, 


£1 
Tae tna tienen 
573-575, his doatin 579 
view of town of, 1v 
a eutenant of the Eloi ii 328, 333, 


, treachery of monks of,1 194, foreaed 
a, camp of { Horeward in in isle of, 192-195, and 


mander m 
by, iv 


Bushop arrested, i 
Bry, Buho or ‘um, battle of, i ns 
ha brother of Elinor de Montfort, i 


a ere from Britain, in latter of 
18th century, 1v 160, scheme of employmg, 
as a remedy for bay tr ‘yedundan te Me, Buller’ 
of the country, 450, 
motion for enco hs overn- 
ment measure for prowoting in treland, 
629, mcrease of, since 1830, 7 
the “Flower of Normandy,” her 
Ethelred, 1. 106, takes refuge 
with her in No 


brother rmandy, 109 , marnes 
Canute, er per unnatural ‘conduct 
children of her first marnage, 114, 
115 age Pace of, by her son 
Edward, 1 
Emma, irs aa the Earl of Hereford, 1 196, 
He her brave defence of Norwich Castle, 


Braet Robert, his rebellion, iv 200, 201 
ba i and Dudley, mstruments of Henry 

*s rapacity, 1 136-731, 739 , executed as 
traitors 1 reign of Henry ie , 741, and 


Encoumbered Estates, Marge acts for facili- 
tating sale of, 1v 618, 62 
hien, Louis - Antoine - fone Duke @’, 
mapped and shot by order of ‘Bonaparte, 
iv ait 212 
derivation of the name, i 67, 
on coast of, 84, note, condition of, 
previous to the Norman Conquest, 139, note, 
aspect 11 history of, presented by the Nor- 
man Conquest, 190, note, 208, note pec 
hanty of ite constitution in regard to the 
privileges of the nobility, 400, note pros- 
perous state of, previous to parlamen tary 
: tn Sis: power of, during the 


taon on the political morality of, 683, note 

an nore Us pe gproaa of, under the Georers, 
George II, Walpole’s 
account of, in 1793, 1 ed "46, note 


ving, progress of, in latter part of 
oe iv nak 168, progress of, in 


present oentury, 476 
Enos Colonel ait 532 
Ennque, Don, bastard brother of Pedro the 
Cruel, 1 476 Pedro) 
En evils 
er Eth, joint King of Scota with Grig, 


uced by law of, iv 808 
Eon, the Chevalier d’, iv 1 
Konia, t the, o Saxon’ me. i 161, their 


perity of, — 


Epiphany, eave of, ii 270 
wnscriptural by the Re- 
armed Hootush er hhament, fi 234, at- 
septs o of James VI to establish, m Scot- 
Glaago f biy of ise 455, ‘a Spoke 
Ww Asser o ita aboli- 
tion eeangy Pied uAIT, as 's com- 
one, strenuous Pa tion of 
I to abolition of, negotia- 


fons w wi pone Peaiaic ‘the Boots t 651, 
O58 ab eboliaiod by les 
paper to @ eboutugn’ of, ‘569, over- 

civil fey 614-617, 
the Restoration, 
» history of from the Res- 
toration to the the Revolution, 757 757-760, finally 
pean a as , hatred of 


Scottish, ther Jacohitism, 
, bill for ee of, 1v_130 


the judicial murder of Sir 
Erasmus, expose i. 798. 
Brastians, the, ii @ 616 


Ercenwine, founds 55 


Eric, son of i 

Margaret Epc ier 415, his eee 
tion with Edward I, 41 @ alannant tor 
the crown of Hostland. 19 ° 
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ne en 


ee Pe ont 


nme queen of William the Lion, 1 


Erpingham, Sir Thomas, i 561 
Erpingham, battle of, i 627 
Erskine of 


Dun, introduces the of 
Greek into Scotland, ii 279 assed 
holds Edin oo 


Lord, 
the Lords of th 
; admits Mary of Guise a ee we 8&8 
illiam, 1i1 


Ersinne, Sur W. 
Erskine, Lord, opnosee | — ones bill 


Eee ay 788 7 783, and note 


hadley ti 


marries Sir Philp §:d- 
his cam campaign in France, 
the land forces in expedition 
against Cadiz, 189, 190, attempts to a 
mune him 1n the queen’ 's favour, Acer Me Nagtah 
and reconciliations of the latter with , his 


red to favour, 191, 15 jerk ares 
Troland to suppress the rebellion under 
Tyrone, 192, returns abruptly to London, 
wo, his long’ imprisonment, 4 , 193, raises 
an insurrection with the view of banish 
urt, 193, 194, is tri 
treason, death 
and character, 1 note 
Essex, Earl of, s0n of Elizabeth's favourite, 
marries daughter of Earl of Suffolk, her 
infidelity to, and pl pen from, 1 327, 328, 
none to Seatneed 458, be oon his ex: 
on 
of the south during the sitting of th: Long 
Parhament, 491, surrenders Be commis- 
sion, 493, captain-general .o: f the Deets: 
men ‘army, 519, 520, 533, 524, 


Pnince Rupert from Worcester, and takes 
on of the town, 64, 55, engages 


possess 
the royalists at 


returns 
to London, 526, encounters the at 
Brentford, ‘i the advice of 


besi ord, 20, "Sos" allows Prince 
pert to make a sally fro: m Oxford and 
defeat a detachment of the camer 
army under Hampden at ve-fiel 
528, 529, reheves siege of Gloucester, 531, 
defeats the ro at Newbury, 2b, his 
quarrel with Waller, Magee the king to 
escape from Ceerustee p by 
re royal Sahel and only makes 
the loas of artillery, 536, 


BST. Gee onnaity fo Cromwell, 538, 539, 1s 
obliged to resign his command to Sir The 
mas Fairfax, 539, 540 


“Charles 11 , S700, 701, is arrested Suted aa 


f the R house consprrators, ina vie, 
heen ous death = the sorts 710, 711 
Easex — ndon, view of, 0 
Estcourt, Mr, his speech on the Catholic 
queen, pd * 406 


ocha 
re ae battle oe i 87 in 
bald, King of Mi 
Ethelbald, son of Ethel ,1 80, 81 


Ethelbert, fourth of Kent, his mar- 
7 Eee inane: and code 


of AWE, 1 75, 14 ie 
Ethelbert, King of Wessex, 

Eth eee ee 89, her 
mail 


tary skill, 
mother of Elgiva, 1 100 
Bthelnot Archbishop of Canter 1115 


Ethelred, of Wessex, 1 81, 8&2 
Ethelred, son-in-law of 1 89, era 98 
son of Edgar 103, 
104, Edward after oS ps 


Ethciwald, cousin of Edward the Elder, _ 
Ethelwulf, enccens ine ta ee 

and note, his battles es hae 
pilgrimage 


to Rome, tb. Pe nea Ietatbeld 


963 
FACTORIZS 
i 80, 81 weatern por- 
of Weasex to 81, dies, ®, 
general imposition of tithes iss 


Etty, William, British painter, iv 475 
E the cup in the, first withheld from 


ee oe 
io, ‘Duke of Brittany, i 133 
Eudes of Cham) a. oe bestowed on, by 


Willem they ¢ 

e, Prince of Savoy, ee ie vias Geen the 
ch, iii 18, invades Dauphiné with 

Schomberg and Duke of Savoy, 20, is de- 

feated by the French at Marsagiia, 35, his 

victory over the varks, 47, his victories in in 

north of "Ttaly. 76, is appointed 


quand of zmperial army on Upper Das 4 


94, 18 left with on the Rhine, 
marches from the e, and effecta a 
junction with Marlboro , the two 

rals battle of Blenhe "99-102, 


ch out of Savoy, 108 his cane 
pasay with Marlborough in Low Countries, 
apnee amet in negotiations at the 
me : or ise ania ar 
e oO tae a cam) 
palgn oO 


and Merlboroue) at frontier, 1s, 
Via1 cam 
Duke oe Oona: 18 th saliva, al 8 mili- 


tary operations by Sabet government, 
continues the war on behalf of the alles, 
th Marshal Villars 


144-147, his meeting Wi 
at Rastadt, 1 sh last campaign and 
227 t of, 94 
ink Satants ‘of South Munster, 
Ireland, i 26 


Eugenius III , Tank: 1 362 
us , Pope, i 659, 660 
Eupatoria, allied army disembark at, 1v 700s 
attack by the Russians on, 722 
, Count of Boulogne, commotions 
excited mn land by insolence of, and his 
followers: 1 , 121, heads men of Kent 
a "against Sees faci i 
Gilera, 183, unsuccessfully def 
chester Castle against William Ratan, aT 
epee of oe, investiture of Nor- 
ay antes 1 235, unsuccessful at- 
tenigt his father to have him reco 
as his successor, 246, his wrath at his 
father's treaty with Prince Henry, 247, his 
Eustatius, 8t, 2 aS ee oe in 639 
taw, engagement at, 1ii 638, 
ive Countess of Pembroke, 1 271, 273 
as 


Charles II and bis court, 777, of th 


barous sports in vogue 1n his fime, 783 
Evesham, battle of, 1 398, 399 
Evora, battle of, ii 679 
Evre, Sir Ralph, south of Scotland ra 
by, 1 » 18 at crum Moor, 
Evreux, treacherous dk memes of garrison of, 
by Prince John, 1 


ag oer a Ee e Ro founded ee 
Gresham , tke Royal fou building, 1 

favounte evening lounge in first half "of 
17th century, 625, view of second 
m 


Texchouues, the, shut up by Charles IT, fi 


Excise scheme, ferment occasioned by Wal- 
pole’s, 111 224, 225 
Exeter, Eon i 86, 91, 92, 107, 184, 730, 


731, 1 28, 
Duke of, commands the English 
forces in Paris, 1 576, 577 
Exeter, Dr Phluilpot, Bishop of, 1v 497, his 
inter te om note, his 


Exeter 
Exhihiti: 
Exmou 


t of, 1V 
Eulou. battle of, iv 245, 246 
Hyre, Mayor-general, iv 726. 


latter, 559-501 
advances bad it to Hounslow Heath, and 
marches with well into London, eed 
563, bis reception ae from th i 
ran. of 


pointed one of the commussioners etie 


the Senassie, inroads and devasta- 
faons of, 11 726 
castle of, 1 122, note, 281, 282 
Falconer, Willam, poet, iv 178 
Fallork, battle of, 1n 1298, 1. 426, 427 , in 1746, 
m 


300-303 
Falkland, Lucius Carey, Lord, his fmendship 
with Hampden, u 441, remains nm Lon- 
don, as @ secret eer Gar cast , 514, 
ews 


Falkland, palace re 
ds, 7 tnered with Spaim occa- 
sioned by her seizure of the, 11. 484-487 
Fan archi 


-tracery mn tecture, 1 
Fane, Sir Henry, rv 569 
Faneuil m1. 468, note. 
Farmer, Anthony, » 736 
Farnley W' orkshire, mmsurrection at, 
a roe? oe eee aT n 671 


Farquhar, dramatist, m2 419 
Heanor, Sur oe gains battle of Rouvrai, 
586, his reported approach to Orleans, 

591, retreats at battle of asa 593 
Fates, the, m Saxon mythol 
Faversham, monastery 


tors in the Gunpowder Plot, undertakes 
to fire the train, u 302-306, 1s Belzed on the 
eve of the execution of hs project, 18 
carried to Whitehall, and afterwards to 
the Tower, 307, 18 


challenges 602 to 
France , his there, 603, , an- 
nounces & French 
ae 1 his tribute to Major André, 
im V pn 
pews ea 34, prow minent taken 
ch revolution, 769, 773, 118, 
te Te 784, 787, 802-805, mob at 
‘Vincennes , he ert to the es, 832- 
his remonstrance with the any 837, 


loses the favour of the ultra-revoluts 
ee are ss 4,5 a his unsuccessful 
of cen army, DA 

pd Rang issued for his 


pam ga aria 

arrest, takes to fight, nig eerie 

prisoned by the Austrians, portrait of, 

Fehx V, Si ae pope in opposition to 
7 1 659, 660 


Felton, Jot John, al and put to death for 
afhxing the © pope's bail, excomm 


Portamouth , pular enthusiasm on be- 
icawilieatabel: trial, and sentence 

of, in 401-403, and notes 
Fencing, art < of, studied, in tame of 


Fenslis, het vengeance on Kenneth IIL, i 


144, 145 

Fenris, , m Saxon mytho! i 148 
Fenwick, Sir John, his pit againn: Wiliam 
pa i, el note ai 
Catherine to Arthur, son of ete 


INDEX. 
fab, afterwards festa her ees mnrrings wi 


pine Page J to f vit’ 
oanna 
738, 739, ‘Seana, mary II to 
— an in army to the south of 
— pper Navarre to Spain, 
tae Tad truce with 


separate 
Prone a e 
Fee aa , King of Spain, m 321, 333, 
Fou w 


VII of Spain, abdication by his 
fee: tn be avo ene ee 


at Bayonne, from captiv- 
ity by Bona: te 1s restored to his 
Hae te Naples, 1v 228, 229, 


throne, Gee 
Ferdinand IV 
Forimand, Erne of Brunswick, in 347,350; 
of Minden, 354, 355, defeats 


Ferguson. De Adam, 1s refused a pass by by 
emma eit for conveying royal co 
sioners’ letter to congress: in. 600, “601, his 
literary works, 1v fy 


Ferguson, Ma) 

Ferguson, Mr cee iv 528 

vis elo. de Omoa, St , capture of fort of, 
10 
Heromepore, threatened mutiny at, repressed, 


Ferozeshah, battle of, 1v 607 

Ferquhard, ph of Strathearn, 1 po 

F Earl of 1 332, 

Ferrar bert, Bishop of Bt Danas, Pro- 

Ferrara, yocmaet of, 1 059 

Festino, a fashionable entertamment in 18th 
century, 1v 152 

Festival, the, a 

Dp, 1 


directory for public 


I, 717, note 
Feversham, Earl of, commands royalist 
army against Monmouth , defeats him at 
Rednanmenn u 727, 728, severity of, to the 
poss pls 731, commands army on Houns- 
low 


Field Boorse. preg pes of the Normans for, 


1 379, 380 

‘fo of Cloth of id,” pageant of, 1 755, 

Fielding, Henry, novelist, in 

welding. Sur John, m1 559, cus 

Commodore, 111 

fone Governor of Bristol, ii 528, sur- 
renders it to Pnnce Rupert, 530 

haa his ‘‘infernal machine,” 1v 535, 


Fife, coast of, ravaged by the English army, 
ui , Word Clinton's attack on, rep repulsed, 


Fi Bovercby Men, the, ii 589, plote of, 
Finch, Sir Heneage, speaker of the commons, 
397, 398 


pinthioy Co cet plese on, 11 296 
gull of, blockaded by a lentes wo Tas os" 
ie-vordlup of the ancien Britons 1.13 


Fire, great, of London, fi 675, 769-772 
Fisher, J. ‘ohn, Bishop of Rochester, 
murder of, by Henry VIIT , meng 
Fisher, Captaim, conspirator against Wilbam 
TIE i 37-39 7 

ur, Asseline, 1 

Maurice, his tion to Ire- 
1, 273, 3 ‘cxpedt 


. ga of Hoary VILL io aa 


tageraid, 
Fi eatator ws Trial rebellion of 176,100. F 
102, 110, note 
Mr Vesey, iv 397 
bassacior 


land, i 


1 
undred, council of,” 1v 81-84 
“Five Acta,” the, in 1817, 1v 347, 348 
Flamberd, Ralph, minister of Wilham Ru- 
tela ns Tepe and extordions 3 212, lus. 
en’ Henry an escape, 
incites Duke Robert to invades 
222, makes terms with Henry, 
lunder of church revenues, 352 


Flamborough Head, promontory of, i 70 


invaded by the Danes, i 90, earl- 
dom of, bestowed on son of Ro ert ot Nor- 
mandy, 1 229, 230, revolt in, 230, King 
Phihp's disastrous Invasion o: s » Ed- 
ward I’s expedition to, 428, i 
of the commons of, th 


murder of Duke of Burgundy, 574, mnva- 
sion of, by Duke of Gloucester, 603, 
A ice as Fe pores Warees ta Tat 
see also canis pro people 
and Brabant for off the Span- 
ee. their porreapaere with Charles 
I,u 414, re qovesion of, by the Dutch 
and Fren 


or conquest of 8: 677, and Ae in- 
vaded by Louis XIV , 678, campaigns of 
William III and the alhes :n, agamst the 
French, 11 17-20, 24, 30, 33, 34, 43, 46, 
campaigns of Marshal Saxe mn, 265, 368- 
270, ee eS 
Charles of Ao te _ 
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= of, 1v 472, 473 
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1 244° settlement “of, colonies of, Eng- 
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to, to settl England, 
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‘Edward's quarrel and reconail- 
mn London 


agement 
459, note, 
ation with, 464, massacre 
ee Wat aes "adherents, 


eee Se oe adveuss at trial of Argyle, 1i. 


Fletcher of Saltoun, Scottish patnot, h. 704, 
in Monmouth’s expedition 

to England, 720, 18 dismissed by Mon- 

Lekter as 727, joms Prince of Oran: 741 

Hb heen dramatist See 

ardinal, French minister, ih. 223, 

, 259, and note 
Fhnt, castle of, 1 408, 403, and note 
Flodden, battle of, 1. 746-749 


Fl Henry, orator, 11 666 
Florida, 8 jh incursion into, in 609, 610. 
Flonda i 


ca, Spanish munuister, iu 619 
See Branch 


Flowerdew, John, exci m 
Norfolk, 1 29, 
ya, Colonel, m 813 
Floyde, Edward, 


f, destroyed, 
beara Gilbert, Bishop of ane‘ i 257, 280 
Fontame u, treaty of, iL and note, 

or of Bonaparte at, view of palace 
v 
Fontenoy, battle of, ii 268-270 


F es at, L 277, note, 
Fontel Gane oti f, 11. 782. 

eo 
Fop Beau 


Forbes, Duncan, lord-advocate for Scotland, 
resident of Court a 
an 


tion by government, 286 
of government towards, #12, 13. 
eae ead Edward, brother-in-law of Ireton, 


Ford, John, dramatist, fi 
Fee ee ee ee paigua, 114.908, 


FORDE: 


Goo, 10 3, perishes in Aurora frigate, 
Fardun, John de, Scottish historian, i. 532, 


Forest Laws, the 1 204, 205, and note, 386, 

revived in pet ts eT ti 46, 

Te aed tiene te connection with, 
conceded. by him, 479 

Forest, Be oes g wien 


formed by William the 
: ma Be 
‘orman, i oiesarne a 
Forster, Thomas, agent between Henry 
VIII and the Scottish traitors, 1. 842 
Forster, Mr , excites insurrection in north of 


with 
1715, iti. 172-174, 
CB soe and 
18 CONV on 
or high treason, but escapes, 182, 183 
ont Augusta, taken by the Highlanders in 


Fort Mo US, ca iv 337, 338 
"Henry VE ur John, ord chief-justice under 
Henry 
chan of forta, drawn 
between Frith of, and jake A 7 ane 
34, crossed sey, cola, 1), passage of 
ihe, e Dyathe pretender’s army at Frew, 1. 


poe Theatre, the, i 636 
yaa an ancient Insh institution, 11. 


Foth Castle, the last scene of suffer- 
mgs of Mary of Scots, n 166-179 
Fouché, revolutio atheist, 1v 59, en- 

deavours neff: as of Bona- 
parte to aeoede lnm from Russian cam- 
2 pe procedure after battle of 
“Foul 1 Baud," the, of Duke of Albany, 1 653 
“‘Four Tables,” the, 1 446 
Fox, Richard. Bishop of Exeter, L 726, 729, 


the tutor of yas 
Duke of Norfol, u 1st, attends inm o 
the scaffold, 153, his account of the are 


tually in 
tasta, or his tis Book of Martyrs refused a 
cense ud, 430 

ror George, founder of the Quakers, 1 749, 


Fox, Mr, Bntish statesman, father of the 
celebrated Charles James Fox, 11 333-337, 
340, 345, 346, created Baron Holland, 437 

Fox, * Charles "James, ssooudl son of Lord 
Holand, distinguished orator and politi- 
clan, 11 474, 476, 489, 493, 510, and note, 538, 
paid 604, 613, 5, his motion for con- 

with erica, 628, 


his at- 
tacks on munisters, 042 , becomes 
of state under acy second Rockingham ad- 
munistration, 643, 644 , mo: rejection 
of aan offers of by the hi powers, 


a the accesmon of 
fora "Shelburne 


views on French revolution in opposition 
to those e tafaal of tesi wad corporauon 
motion for o! outers on 
793, bus aiken 2 Pole liament on 
French revolution, 813, defends 
of Empress Catherine, 
» his unsu 
laws 
remarks on 


Burke's 861, 862, hak 
‘warmness regard. to ‘Poland, mo his 

ooece onthe king’s ch after execution 
rg aS iv 36, 37, his motsons for 
Britain of the French 


uit 
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Fox, Charies J: 


‘ames,— 
tt’s public funeral and interment in West- 


minster Abbey, rv 2%, foreign 

endea capi peace with France, 
vours to n 

224-236 , his statement on 


337, his 
Catholic emancipation n 1806, 423, portrait 
; changes on coast of, 1. 84, and note, 


war Hi 
at f Philip le Bel jo, 53 320. 
o to expe! 
‘ English from al- 
most all their possessions Edward 


482, 
phan, gered from, into England, “ai 
Me cas war with, in Henry I 8 reign 
assistance afforded by, to the W 
asungenta, 547, Henry V demands aie 
of, proceedings of the Enghsh 
latter | rt of Henry IV ’s reign, i, 
le condition of, yey eo the con- 
beet ie teste of gh 


former possessions in, 579-609, 
of Scottish army sent to, ; of 
Henry VII mn tween crown 


regard to war be 
of, and duchy of nips 717-723 , superi- 


ority of es mons of those of 

Hngland, 725, Me 
beak 3, 768, 769, §37, 

841, treaty be n Scotland and, 1 

war bade and in latter end 16, 


loss of Slee dees 

occasioned, 65-75, re as wars 1n, mn 
loth century, 95-98, 1 , 140, Protes- 
assisted beth, 


141, 
with, 1 ri 
en 88 Pe pe 


England with south of, 
in erg ie 


rae 238, note, religious commo- 
early part "of oe rege of Lows 

iim si ge ge tcded =< 

Englan a, 399, 39 y Buckinghatt 


ae xpediti iyirad Rochell Te, gon San ea ae ihe 
e on e. 

pesos. with, 412, ce between, and 
weden, 413, sues for ate with Crom- 
well, 588 treaty between, and Cromwell, 

590, contingent of troops furnished to, 
Cromwell against §; 592, muserable 
condition of, in end of Lows XIV ’s rengn, 
n1 33, 108, note, 125, skill of, n diplomacy, 
148, 149, note, acgresmons of, on Entaim m 


‘Amen and note, , reprisals 
gis lish, 335 , alliance bstween, and 


by the 

Austria, 1b , com: between, and S; 

against England 428, attack on her West 

a ond aes 431, eee peace with 
ee correspond- 


one n, and Amenica, 

ren 557 concludes rallianse with Ame- 

val en: ents between 

fleet of, or und ‘Britain, 593, progress of 
war with , meffectual attack 

troops of, an Spain on Gibraltar, - 

negotiations for Lge between, and - 


preliminary clos mugned. 054 054, 
datiavinve aety of peace, ita of 
connection between, and Holland 
ates between Holland and A: Austria. 668-671, 
history of hostihties of, with the 
in Indsa, 676-706 , unworthy conduct el 
in to her servants in India, Ue dare 

ities carmed on by, with the 
in India, 731, 735-738, dag, wth the Hestiah 
and the democrats 1 Holland, 744, com- 
mercial ee between, and Great Entam, 


2b, 745, and note, fails to succour the 
Dutch democrats, 748, 749, revolution 1n, 
769-788, 800-812, 829-855, Ww -12, 31-35 


tailed account of revolution and 


field, nu 3 
Francis, , Duke of Brittany, i 717-720 
Francis I France, oy OC Count of 
Anacileine, i 744, 745, ascends the French 
throne, 751, ae yd Lous XII ’s treaty 
IIT , 752, stars bgt the enmit; 


is a nval but unsuccessful te with 
the Archduke ‘harles for the Tmpenal 
crown, t), 754, to Ardres and 

holds ‘with the famous 


th the 
interview of the ‘ Weld of the Cloth of 
Gold,” 755, 756, his contests with Charlies 


enry at uliogne and 

78, conference between, and Pope 
Clement at Marseilles, 792, concludes a 
truce with the emperor, 813, his embassy 
and fresh rupture with 


of France, 1i 82, dies, 91 


I, Em 
Baas ac zener Sasi ae gt 


270 
Branae 1 II , Emperor of Germany, succeeds 
Leopold , war declared by France against, 
remains neuter at last partition of 
Poland. 50, takes coe of alhed army 


in the lands, 63, loan by Great Bni- 
tain to, 75, 76, treaty concluded with, 78, 
alliance » and Russ 


between igre rea 
of the allied forces im Italy and tzer- 
land, 110, 111, concludes treaty of pun’ 
ville, et his dominions mvaded. by Bo: 
parte. i 7 obhged to conclude treat; “of 
burg, renounces his elective title of 
Emperor of Germany, for bart of hered:- 
tary emperor of Austria, 217-219, his 
daughter Mana Louisa marned to Napo- 
leon, 277 
Francis John, Emperor of Austria, 1v 623 
Francis, Sir Phihp, member of council or 
ted to at with Warren presen 
Lo 728-731, his oe ihe a 
his accusation against Sir Eby mov, 
741, 742, attack on, mn parhament. 746 
animadversions on war with Tippoo Seu 
Franciscans or Gray Frars, the, 1 496, up- 
holders of the doctrine of the immaculate 
conception, 1 203 
Frankfort on the Mam, view of, 1v 30 
Frankfort on the Oder, battle of, m1 355 
Franklin, Benjamin, history of, 18 sent as 
to on py Sag Amexioee coounes Lousy 
op! renville's or ng them, 
443-445, obtains on of letters 
from Governor Hu n to British go 
vernment, and forwards them to America, 
504, 505, 507, and note, Wedderburn’s in- 
vective ‘against, im P08. council, designs 
and oe Teuginndl blk 8, agitation carried 
on - 18, in ews 
th Lord Chatham, m0, 521, returns to 
Paden 534, chosen postmaster-gene- 
ral by congress, 538, the independence of 
America by, 545, 546, Lord 
rapatgl negotiations with, 553, note, 
iminaries of peace with England 
654, and note, carries thro 


at a Pook 
treaty bag France, 588 588, oo or 
in Paris, 592, portrait of, 508 

Sir John, his expeditions to the 


Polar regions, iv art) 

Simon, Lord Lovat, Jacobite plot 
deviecd aa his treacherous double deal- 
ing, 12 90-92, adheres to the Hanoverian 


oem Te young use rin, 
0) ie mder in 1 

276, 277, condiet 289, or ae 

his m to Prince Charles, 29 ay pani 

rhage le of caught, 


Culloden, 311, 
, tmal and execution of, 318, 319. por- 
ce 319 
Fraser, Colonel Simon, son of Lord Lovat, 
a win £88 ROH act ta the Americans 
ea e near 
vpCaatictown, al 571, 18 killed, 576 
Fraser, General, mortally wounded at Deeg, 


239 
Fraser, r-general Mackenzie, his expe- 
ditson to Rago a 241 241, 242 
Frea, wife of 1 


Coun 
Elizabeth, daughter of James 
327, accepta the throne of Boneavle, and 18 
crowned at 354, sympathy of the 
English with, h ikewarmness of his father- 
in-law James, +b 355, 1s driven 


Prague, an th h ws family, tc 
. eS ehage is Hao” snl ccbanl gent: 


ance farmshed him OF Se a konive 358, con- 
tanued misfortunes of, 
agreement between. 
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for his te ene AL 413, 414, his mers aor ihe ee: omy. 
436, fortanes of his family, 436-458 Fulton, Robert, first employer of steam navi- 
rv King of Denmark, 64, his gation in 1v “4 


George 5 | les customs Se Sn Se L 
pri helper tr 86 173, 174, of the Scots in ancient times, ii. 
II, ives in ni 222, marries SaaS Sences, 1 Ne ee ene motes, 168, 


Auguste of 331, quarrel be- English, in the 1lth and 12th 
tween, and his father, 231-234, takes 377 mm 13th and 14th centuries, - 
with war party Walpole, 238, the ii. and notes, of the 
rejects offer b: 8, » is recon houses of London in of 
to the court, , hiso tion to the improvements m, in first 
on, . - half of 17th cen‘ , 622 
den death, 326, 327 Futtehghur, out at, iv 753 
reat, Prusma, suc- Futteh . 8 victory at, iv 757 
$42 overmuns Bilocin, 342 “detoata Mara > caunod Fino by Akbar Khan, abo 
Theresa at Molwitz, posed be- Fyzoola Khan, chief, mL 728 
France vain attempts of Ying. 
land to negotiate betw Queen of 
ungary concludes treaty with 
Me: hereee B86 bre Droabe faith with hor 
‘aith wi 
and 1n’ Bo. » 10 G. 
to retreat before Prince of 
Satanic emeNtt NSE Gc), Raga or Raph do Eat ot Nor 
r, convention ween, or h de, ‘0 
George IT, +b, 271, proposal of the i. 196-198 se 
young pretender to marry one of hismsters Gaeta, of, 1v_ 229, view of, 230, sur- 
or nieces, 324 Seay coven aod bis ren to ¥rench, 232 
uncle George II ) aoe, treaty General, u1i Sh su) 


ipersedes Hi 
Eng » confederacy against, 80n a8 Bon as eovernoe of Maassachusetta, BIL. 512, 
338, 339, mately formed by England, aceemupmner of troops on Boston 
victories of, in ony, 341, » progress Ounce fortafies Boston Neck, 514, 
of his arms against the alhed forces of B15, pee condition of his army on 
weden, 347, Boston Common, 519, 520, expeditions or- 
349, 350, 354-357, 426-428, concludes dered. by, to Salem and Concord, 524, 525, 
with Russia, English sube:dies withdrawn injudicious conduct of, ond the other 
Sram, <3; progmeas. of his asins, 455, she British generals, 526-529, 
bbagaltes bh mae ar terminated by treaty of Gainsborough, Bnitish painter, tw 165 
and note his schemes Galgacus, commander of the Caledonians, 
inst portabure. te share taken by, 1n 1ta 1 35 
mberment, 46 — 501, eo ne Grr Gallas Count, imperial viceroy, 11 198 
neutrality against Gallenes, Picture, 1v 832-834 
between the Ora and French factunes Gallipoli, encampment of the alhed armies ' 
in Holland, 669, 6 his death, 744 at, 1v 692 
Frederick succeeds his uncle 


Wilbham 7 Galloway, subdued by Agricola, 1 34, 
Fredenck the Great on throne of Prussia, bine agi ito Raward the Eider, $8, or 
fails to mediate with the Dutch democrats 
on behalf of his sister, the Princess of gn udapendaat rege igy ican 
Orange, a 744, roar a to invade aden ranes Sot nity Benes. 


Holland , the democratic party compelled 
to ie 747-749, his conduct in regard Galvez, Don yao governor of Louusi- 
to Poland, 868-870, seizes on Thorn and ans, ii 608, 610 


Dantzic, additional ene, in Poland Galway in 1 
made over to, a 49, 50, besieges and takes 108, 105, moe 108, 100, ti4, ipl 115, aL gee 


Mayence, 50 leaves command of his PK spre ent, 136 

gente an the Vins to Duke ar ete er, Admural, iv 243, 244 

52, is subsidized by Great Britaim and Game, new act for preservation of, in. 333, 
Holland, 63, taxes Cracow, 73, pt com- unsuccessful attempts koa severities 
pelled to retreat from Warsaw, 1 "an! of the laws regarding, 1v 


concludes treaty with France, 77, 78, Games See S 
133 Gaming. nce of, 1n reign of Charles II , 
Frederick William ITT of Prussia, son of the u 77 in 18th century, zi. 390, 396, 
forego iv 123, ew of his domin- given to, in reign of Ili, iv 151 
ions by 7, 245, 246, con- Gantheaume, iv 291 
cludes peace Talstt, 2 7 m joms Bonaparte Gardiner, Stephen, Bishop of Winchester, a 
oe a naparte rejects his zealous Papist, 1 815, 816, Henry vii 
proposals , eT humsalt with Rusaia, 301, first troduced to Catherine Howard at 
enters Paris, 3 house of, 818 , with Cranmer in 
Free Church, formation and progress of, Iv her prosecution, 822, sent to the Fleet 
587 Soe Prison, 1 13, proceedings against, before 
“Free priate the, their ravages m the council, 15, 16, deprived of his see, 36, 
Ladies 1 475, 476 1s restored on the accession of Queen Mary, 
Free fal (ae toe 46, 1s made chancellor, 48, crowns Queen 
of, 1¥ 661 (See Vactoria ) Mary, 49, announces ary are 
Freehold-court House, battle of, in. 601, 602 pose marriage, 51, 52, presides at of 
gel pe Bonaparte lands at, view of, 1v 113, ohn Rogers, 58, 6, the ~ 
dency o 
Frenchy the, their rule in England 1m | court to Bonner, 60, dies, 63 hia dispute 
egree dconl enry III See | with Cranmer the ee ae 


incursion into England the apostohcal canons, 211, t of, 
Bont 488, shore attempt by the, to in eee 279, killed at Proaton- 
ken by the English mai gees Age to the Garland. trial of, u_ 656 


end of the 14th century, 503, note :, gallant Garnet, Father, a Jesuit, executed as a 

pet hegy hdmi dary Prrwgy rath caged noch or wder Plot, u 

ot the rance | seein torcoe ; Gen one St ps instituted by Edward 

in 85-89 I 1 

Frere, John Hook ash minister at Gas, em yment of, for Wlumunation, iv 451 

Madrid, 1v 0 | Gas, emplo Su Wilham, vindicates the au- 
Fnars, meat 671, 672 \ pega a phe law in semting mire Henry 
Friedland, hey te Bere. 

Sir Jo enobie iil , fraudulent retention Phill 
wil and notes sa ee lbers le ‘1 421 (See Gurenne apis si 
qaiovet by Alined in manning Gatehouse, the, Westminster, fi. 352, and 
his fleet, i 8, note 


Frobisher, Dinhor’ Gir Martin, celebrated ‘val com- a Dbeheaded for high treason, 
mander in reign of Elizabeth, {i 183 185, , oor zi 
186, eee ti oratory voyages, 242,243, por- Gates, General, iii 556, tak 


Frontaus, Pali mp peericgbiry i 31,33 Burgoyne’s forces at Stillwater, ib, 
Frost, Jolin, heads Chartist at Newport, fF unsuccessful attempt Ne ie gps Si 57. 


Fusutes de Quore, battle of, tr, 280 wounded , cute off the retreat of Burgoyne 
Bulk Hert of Antow } 226, 251, 290 oc pele rr A ga lage tar Pe 
Fuller, Dr Thomas, fi 751, 752 party against Washington, 596, akis See 


GEORGE 
Gates, 


General,— 
mand of army in North Carolina: is routed 
by Lords Cornwallis and Rawdon, ili. 622 
Gauls, their resemblance to and connection 
oe ne Sotens ees, 21s 0, 18, 25, 
28, Cesar’s account of Druidiam among, 
46-48, 54. their intercourse with Britain, 


Gaultier, Abbé, an emissary of Harley, iit. 
137, 144, note, 1: 

Gaunt, Jo: not, Duke of a Tasnebeer i. 476, 
ne the throne o France ae of his 


departure of the Black 

of Eaward Til sapports ona er 
cause 

liffe, 477-480, of 


the throne duiing the minony of Richard 
sadcmt'the Poon aan 483, Ine 
un 
larity with the common peo 485 and 
pe 97 ee gee stage ny the crown 
of marries his daughter to the 
of Gastale, sb , 489, returns to 
lan £0, Chee, , Support afforded Wy: 
e 
sora Ehzabeth, iniquitous execution of, 
Gaveston, Piers, favourite of Edward II, i 
437, 238, left by Edward regent of the 
438 his arrogance and msolence , 
appointed vernor of Ireland, his To 


ments from the realm, 
gs gg ely peeee ae vag 


Gell, Adm poet and Granite, m1 416. 


Ce ee ne or Glan, 1. 12, note 
General sen r curse, an ecclesias- 
tacal feeueal i n TAL 212 
Madame de, iv 100 


demonstration Bnitish 1v 
55, seized b m by British fleet, against, 3y° 

united to Bernie, 314, 340 
Geoffrey se ee Ic of the bar of 
Anjou, 1 , and note, marries tilda, 
H dissensions 


ZeDs O: Nantes choose hi od, 2 28 cath 


th, +b 
third son of eo 1 253, 261, 
262, rebels, along with his brothers, agamst 
his father, 277-279, makes his peneprgrras 
281, joins his brother Henry against their 
brot 282, ns unnatural de- 
claration ing his father, 1, again 
revolte, 283, conference with his father 
at Limoges suspicious crronimstarioes at- 
tending it, 4 ¢> submits to his father, 2A, 
n rebels, 285, is killed at a tournament, 


natural son of Henry II, 1. 288, 
289, 313, 314 
Geoffrey, citazen of London, 1. 319 
Geoffrey, of Langley, 1 413 
Geography recent progress of, discoveries 
ani explorations of new ternitories, 1v 


Geolony. recent of, 1v 817, 818 

George, the, badge of the order of Knights 
of the Garter, in. 577, and note 

George I, 

King of Great Britain, refuses the hand of 
rincess, afterwards n Anne, ii 717, 
18, 1% made commander-m-chief of the 

imperiabsts in war of succession, iii 115, 

aversion of Queen Anne to, ek 153, pro- 

yect for bringing over his son, the electoral 


Il , to England 
dunner the queen's lifetime, 157-160 , pro- 
claimed death of 


i ender tion of th cats 
8 . 1a 
i : speach ‘broke , reach 


ap 
and put f f the 
el Seotites. Projected sree of 


Wings 7 
tempt to surprise pas Canto. 100. 
172, conspiracy in of 1 
note, insurrection of Forster Der- 
wentwater in north of d, and of 
rd Kenmure m south- 


GEORGE 
George I ,— 

threatened attack of Brigadier tosh. 
on Edinburgh , Mar advances Stir- 
but is by to retreat 
to P of tosh with 
Kenm orster, and Derwentwater, at 

EK ; ions in 


araval in Scotland, 
fails to enlist Matisse of the Bee, 
‘winter campaign. o: eacape of the 


to the Continent 
ae tb of affairs there, anxiety of 
Grisars to conclude a "treaty with 


ns between 
qnelen and Abbé Dubois, Goa 
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ped uct of mantsters tn regard to quarrel with 


He enthusiasm of, for Mania Theresa, 
we oe 266, revolt of, against Austria, 
Hualver-lakelhs 


1, treaty of, 1v_ 509 
Hunne, Richari, ecclesiastical Pr 


in reign of Henry VIII , bis mys 
terious death in prison, u 
Hunt, Mr, cele iv 344, 


Hunting, among the Anglo-Saxons, 1. 174, 
Loa for, ang the Enghsh co country 
gentry, 

eno oval | of, ted to Da 

tush e ttish kings, 252, gated clamed by ths 
ee on 
eldest son of David I hom by 
Alexander II to go ; II "for, 41 

Huntingdon, David, Earl of, rival claims of 
his daughter’s ty to the Scottish 
crown, 1. 416, 41 

Huntingdon, Hen of, @ conspirator against 


He Iv, 

ium a f, his rebellion es Ga 
untly, oO re 

, 11 98, 18 defeated and alain at Cor 


ao 454, defeated by 


Association, 400, his 483 

Huss, John, crusade pope 

followers of, 1 595, 670, of 
doctrines 1n Bohemia, i 

Hutchinson, governor of Massach i 


INDIA 


Hyde ie in 18th century, ili 394 
05, 706, i colebented Indian et ae 
(See Indsa. P : 


a 


iin 247, 


18 


Pacha, Turkish commander, atroci- 
ties of, in Greece, iv 389, 390, convertion 
between, and the all ea, 392, his 
in Amatic otke cl £08, 509. 575, 376. 

Iceni, a British tribe, 1 30, their revolt under 
their es Boadioces against the Reman 
Ida, fou read kingdom of Bernicia 
a ony a exander, attacks and killa J. oe Cade, 
: 
oan removal of, from the churches in 
Edward V1, ii 218 
Imanuentea Britash prince, i 23 
on, the, controversy be~ 
ger eek ayy tes and Dominicans re- 


lm Sie E po f-justice of Be 
185, charge Eyal e yu . ee 
wt gent,” the, = 


lot between Charles I. 
inna Montrose, iz -491 


proclamation of Protector Som- 
Ginet ane against, 11 27, = note, riots regard- 
ing, 1n reign of James I 315 
Income-tax, first introduced by Pitt, 1v 109, 
abolished, 187, revived, 195 raised by the 
Grenville "ministry to ten per cent, >» de- 
pares on ie Pe and 1853, "592, 593, 


es 652, 669 
ndenta, their origin in the reign of 
Ehsabeth, under the title of ia 
226 , advocate rehgious Pp reeeey m Dept 


Assembly, Leh gain 
riority over the Presb: eee oh, 
Charies I hemtates between jomuing, and 
the Presbyterians, 55], 552, are overpow- 
ered for a time io te the Presbytemans, pre- 
domunance of their party 1n the army, Nhe 
latter marches upon London, and restores 
to them their ascendency, 559-563, their 
principles and measures, 563, and note; 
their negotiations with the king, 563, 564, 
are again 1n the minority in House of Com: 
mons, 567, form the Rump Parhament. 
after the purging of the house by Pnrde, 
570, appomt a committee for drawimg up 
f charge agangt Pparneauons oF tie ai 
= PCYSECULLODS 0 In 
of Hzabeth, ae, a tg of, to- 
to America, 


612, take part in m the Wi 
bY. their contests with the Li hier acchonalyep 9 
615-618 , hostility of the Presbyterians to 

eee yd religious sects in connection with, 


India, musaion of Bishop Sw ela in 
reign of Alfred, 1. 95, successes 0: f the Brit- 
1sh 1n, the French, 1 347, 348, 354, 

din, Co! » Bao S 
in, 649° 

Fox's bills for frcument of, 658, 659, 

Pitt’s bill gris 661, o tion of the 

East India Company to Fox’s bil, Pitt's 

measure carried, 663, 664, history of Bnt- 


ish, first settlements of the in, 

their contests with the Dutch Portu- 
672 674, of the 

m, m to a 


lhieh and the native rulers, gag of 


the French at i pser age  Oog Enghsh 
rg ert at Calcutta, 674-676, the sons 


lp gst contend for the emptre , 1n- 
Nadir Shah, unportant privi- 
leges conferred on the Company, 676, 677; 
war between the French and in, 
of Madras to La 

operations of Dupleix, failure of 

oe on Fondichests: 677 -679 , renewal of 
war m capture of "Devicotta, 
achievenents of f Chive : uted succession 
to the , Claim of Chunda Sahib 


Nas , 


battles of Arnee and Cov eg 
surrender of the French at ; 
death of Chunda Sahib, wtrigues of Du- 
plexx, fort of taken. 


978 


— 


INDIA 


and English, of 
pirates on Malabar coast, hi. Clive 
ted vernor of Fort Bt David, 
Bengal, accession. Surajah 

Dowlah to the nabobship, his hostility to 
te canense Lencaor aint Catena 
ce - mmen' 
residents in the Black Hole, of 


Lally, si of ‘ o to 

t, or Lawrence es the field 
against him, naval e ent between 
Admural Pococke and i Fe 
reverses of the taken 


Salabut Jung, 699, 
Clive made ner of - pee ond 
of Meer Jaiier’s domimions the Shah 


04, eve- 
ments of Coote, French defeated at Wand- 
wash, surrender of Arcot and other places, 
alliance bet "Ah 


English’ 704- 


Calcutta, de taon of Meer Jaf- 
fler and accession of Meer Cosaim, 707, 708, 
re-appearance of the Shah Zada, now the 
Emperor Shah Alum , his or 
Carnac and Ramnarain, 
money on Meer , base abandonment 
of Ramnarain by the governor and council 
at Calcutta, complamts of Meer Cossim 
against the Company, his attack on ys 


wa, surrender of 
by Meer Coszaim of the 


Patna, mutiny in the ae camp, its 
suppression, treaty with S Alum, de- 
feat of the Nabob of Onde and his Mah- 


ie fe in re, Eng om 
against , army under 

nel Smith o to retreat, country round 
Madras ravaged by Tr Hyder’s son, 
Hyder defeated by Colonel 8 th at - 
omalee and Am , ismanagement of 
the civil authon at Madras, successes 
of » his ce with the French, 

invaded by the Mahrattas, terri- 


government, changes 
Hastings 


andip igh the war contin " TiPpoo, 
mege Lo geen oO wi 
Ti 736-739, state of the British power 
in India, narrow escape of Hastings at 
ree hig es Saath yr lg 
ahshr s under o 0) Oude, 
ior: ta of Francis’ return to Eu- 
rope, against » 
his office and returns to dad, his im- 
ent 1n House of Commons, his tral 
and acquittal un Wi tral 


Ty Saib, 813, war with 
General terns dae ft i 
‘ re) Bering 
tam, T com; to conch a 
—: nite baled Gorirsger |e with 
ppoo ‘ atoqo an capture o: 
tam, death of Tippoo, submission of 


ratta chief, Dhoondia Wai 201, 202 , war 
with Scindia , its of We 
and Lake, e: ve acquisition of ter- 


ritories by the Bnitish, 202-207, war with 
Holkar, , 223, war with the Nepaulese 
in 1814-1816, rav of the > 
the power of the ttas 


annexation of 


8 In war, 
674, 575, and 
ae and Bur! on 
‘ on. 
tween, and the Améneai royalists in war 
ce, 


battle of, iv 712-715, sketch to 
illustrate battle, 713 
Innocent II , P: i 234 
Innocent TL, er leunaee 
on behalf of King Jo! ; Qq 
with the latter, 328, 329, 
under an interdict, and excommu 


sent of oa op tree Boe, 
submission of Jobn, and the resignation of 


to 
66, first establiahed at Rome by Pa: . 
67, and note, esta ed in the Nether- 
136, iin well’s demands on Spam 


; » Scotland 
under a,in reign of Wilham the Lion, 348. 
Taverketthing descent of the Haglish at, 
ver 0! e re- 
veleal ty fiche ot Dunkeld « 444 
In the ancient capital of the Picts 
enppoeed to bare bere een 2 1 


ona, religious sett 
Columba, re and note, the seat 


Ionian I the, expedition against, iv 
269, 270, placed under British protection, 
342, se eons muse 3 

Ireland, ip temples of, 1 , connection 

Britain with, 15, the on- 


it 


269 , 1te connection with land, 
269, 270, Henry II obtaws bull from Pope 
Adrian IV for conquest of, 270, circum- 
stances leading to e tion of English 


urers against, their 

sitions in, 270-275, Henry II embarks for; 
ie ryt nplib i te 

aS an appanage for . 

King John’s expedition to. 329, settlement 

of Galloway by colonists from, 340, revolts 

of inhabitants of, the English away 

oO! e 
gainet English rule, 


the rebellion, 1i 159, 160; 
ships wrecked on coast of, mas- 
sacre of the crews, 187, troubles im in 
latter part of Ehzabeth’s shy i 191, 192, is 

Mountjoy, 


FF 


it, 491-493 he ace ta 
cause of Charles I pel te 
503, 504 


Lee the’ Revel 33, inquiry in par- 
hament into grants © crown of for- 
feited estates in, 61, and notes, -63, Jaco- 
bate in in, in of 


’ I in, 165, 166, 
distarbed tion of, at commencement 
American war, 471, 503 conciliatory 


104, in ae. Pf cone Hig 
mnsurgen an 
naparte, 195, on between, and 
it Britain, 109, 110, and note, the umon 
effected, 117 ett and Russell’s rebel- 
ot 199-201, vimt of Geo 


tuitone famine in, ; 
agitation of the Olics n , the Catholic 
Associa: 385, 386, 397, 368, Mr Peel’s 
act for sw the association, bull 


measures ecclesiastical and 
reform, 504, 505, 510, 511, 527, 529 
841, poor-law and tithes bill 54 
848, troubled condition of, 557, 
agitation in, m m 


banking in, 

grant to College of 
Maynooth , estabhshment of the Queen’s 
» Oppoation of the Roman Catholic 

ood to the latter, 594-597, coercion 

for, rejected, 602 , dreadful 
measures for relief of the 
assassina- 


C:) 
tes bill, 617, 618, discus- 
sions on affairs of, the conflict at Dolly's 
Brae, 640-642, rate-in-aid bill for relief of 
poor-law unions in, second bill for the 
sale of encum 


estates, bill for 
amendment of the r-law, other mea- 
sures of relief, 627 Mr Moore's attack 
on Estabhahed church of, 672-673, grea’ 


£ 
emugration from, from 1846 to 1854, 805- 


Kreton, Colonel, takes part in battle of Nase- 
by, u +545, Charles I makes application 
to, 563, marries eldest daughter of Crom- 
well, 559, negotiations of, and his father- 

e king, 562-564 , 1s appomted 
one of the commussioners for trial, 


of h 
Tronaid: 
ita teneta, portrait of, 1v 779-781 
Isaac, ee perce of 1 302, 303 
satay (orn iis aah sae OE OF 
enry Bp | 
daughter of Karl of Huntingdon, 1 


RAT ward IIT, i 430, 431 
438, 439, her complaints Edward 
ion with Lord Morti- 


; Engen tn Mortimer and 

her son Prince Edward, 446, 447, assumes 
the chief authonty m the state after the 
deposition of Edward, 449, 452 

Isabella, daughter of Charles VI_ of France, 
married to Richard II ,i 491, her father’s 
negotiations with Henry for her re- 


storation, 539, her grievances the cause of 
a the Duke of Orleans to 
Henry IV , 543, ber death, 549 


queen of Charies VI , her criminal 
intercourse with the Duke of Orleans, i 
547, her grief for Ins death, 549 
the Orleanists 


gundy, +b , her the, Duke of Bar 
’ ’ ? » NOE, = 
ancy of her court, 566, jealousy 

Count of recon- 


ciliation with Duke of Burgundy, 568, 569, 


Italy, 


Jack Straw, a 
Jackson, 


contest main the and, 
agains: hot: her inter- 

with Hi V at M » agrees 
to to 
Henry V , 574, 575 


» 637 
SE eie chs te icoasioned 
Gn ee Carlos to the 
} Ae iv 3 


orman settlements in, i 221, map of 
coast of, from Naples southwards, 297, m- 
vasions of, by Francs I , 752, oa 770, T71, 
devastations of the 1m’ in, 774, 


French im, 12 1799, 110, 111 moored f 
10, n , f ODS O 
poomepeste 10, etree peace of Amtets, 
192, tish diversion against Bonaparte 
Tee Gas, Ge 268, 269, commotions in, in 


Ivan, the czar, murder of, 1ii 495 


J. 


+ leader, 1 484, 487 
Rev , emissary from France to 
Ireland, iv 100 


Jacobin Club, formation of the, 11 787 
Jacqueline, Countess of Hainault, 1. 580 


her 
parce umerege wien the Duke of Brabant, 
582, 583, o Ba Givor oe om Se ope 
and marries the Duke of Gloucester, who 
leads an army to the Continent to claim her 
inheritance, 1s seized at Mons and 1im- 


husband, and the government of her 
a to the e of Burgundy, 584, 


mice (hia or peasant insurrection in France, 

1 

ae Cacemnbere: i GO, 604, note, 624, 

Jaffa, captures of, 1 306, 308, 309, descmption 
chard’ 


of, , note, ’s great victory over 


Cromwell s forces, 11. 590, 
t on affairs of, iv 


, 561 
James I of Scotland, captivity of, in Eng- 
land, 


1 548, 581, 1s hberated by Henry V , 
and accompanies him to France, 576, 577, 
acts as chief mourner at his funeral, 578, 
guppressce the power of the nobility, 654; 
suppresses the power no 7 ; 
extensive domestic reforms introduced by, 
2b, 655, re the turbulence of the 


re ae chiefs, 655, co against, 
and foul murder of, tb , 850, horn e deaths 


cted on his murderers, 656, his hiterary 
abilities, 707 

II, ascends Scottish throne at six 
of ; troubles in his minonity, 
efforts of, establish his ag a 
hus death at siege of Roxburgh, 1 656 


James III , son of James II , factions dur- 


ing his minority, his unwarlike , 
and lection for favourites, rebellions 
of the nobihty, and of his brother the 
Duke of parent. Se invasion of his 
kongdom by Duke of Gloucester, 1 O58, Sr, 
abortive treaty be and Henry VII, 
726, fresh rebelhon of nobihty 

ab, 727 , 1s murdered between Starhng 
Bannock 


burn, 727 
James IV of Scotland. mduced to join the 


insurgent barons against his father, i 726, 
727 , his remorse on of his death, 
727, concludes a truce with Hen Vile 


728, sw revolt of the nobles, 1b, 
ts of Henry VII against, 7b , assists 


erkin War and makes an incursion 
with him mto d, 729, 730, honour- 
ably dismisses 


him, marries daugh- 

ter of Henry VII, w, 734, declares war 

with Henry VIII, 744, his mvasion of 

England, and death at Flodden, 746-749 
Scotland, 


James V of king by 
his sige ara ; yA , falls — the 
re) = 

ere gp ae Sa a a 
es the royal authority, w , udes 


assum 
treaty with England, +> , marries Princesa 
Maar tabe: wine Only caivives a few tatnthe 


effi terposition wi 
the life of his mother, 1 

his violent but abortive in ation at the 
execution of his mother, 18, his inter- 
course with the Jesuits and Catho! wo, 


note , his correspond 
sex, 193, 197, the Gowrie conspiracy against, 
197° is is her 


and note, -174, 


nomuna\ gucceagor 

Elizabeth on her deathbed, 199, his 

tempts to force on the 

of Scotland, 234, » Tecetves in 

of the death of Ehzabeth, 289, 1s proclaimed 

in London, » his journey to 

4), 291, his rtment, 291; 
rofusion in the of 

hood, tb, nominates 


i) 
a ao 
ent, an 
of, and sentence the conspirators, 
James’ fantasti conduct m respiting 
some of them, 293-298, his dishke of the 
Purr 299, Gas copizorersy with 


them at Ham 299, 300, perse- 
cution of the tans under his sanction, 
300, Ins first parliament, and their list of 
Erg widcouan ahs Sand nite he love 
and note, ove 

of hunting and n: - of public busm 
1, the Gun 12, his com. 


his repo: aasaseina by 
his trother-in-law, the King of Denmark 
excesses of the court, sb , receives a visit 
from Prince Vaudemont, +b , renewal of 
gusputes between, and the commons, 313-~ 
315, his mdolent and frivolous hfe, 315, 
os ‘Se Philly Horbest : a. 316 
his new favourite, bert Carr, 316, and 
notes, his foreign relations, 316, 317, hus 
extravagance and arbitrary 
tanued remonstrances and 
the commons, 317-320 , death of Cecil, 
321 , harsh treatment and poelengholy fate 
of Lady Arabella Stuart, 321, 322, James’ 
-geey et era superstition, his treatise 
against Vorstius, demands his trial and 
ent from the states of Holland as 


wantof f , marries his daughter Eliza- 
beth tothe ne, 324-327, promotes the 
divorce of the Countess of x and her 

with Rochester, ; 


ver 

gonte ® to him and his countess, 
ves Coke of the chief justice- 
matrimonial ions on 


JAMES 


CT ne aeatees is London , his treat- 
ment of them, ii 339, Sho. arbitrary and ille- 


Bootland, 330 sae Sit for forcing is Book af Sports, aad Ber 


ota the S eabbesh Sa EY] promotes 
of secs ee oe 


> Tapacity of 

and his , Jamen’ lavish bestowal of 
offices on, famuhavities 
his qevourite: 344, 345, his conduct in 

ices Ralewsh) eetorin @, tant 4 

i & an 

ineffectual su to son-in-law the 
palatine, in parla- 


with Spam and Rome the mar- 
mage of his son Prince les to the 1n- 
fanta, 361, 362, — a Se en consent 
to the journey o and Bucking- 


Dare se Syean. oe U to bring home the infants. , 
throng ‘and the favourite 
ough Fr Peace tn a ther reception 
ca ; preliminaries of the 


concessions In 


England , 
infanta broken off, ‘and 
for war with Spain, of James, 
362-371, calls a parhament, his address to 
the commons, and musrepresentations as 
to the reception of Charles 1» Spain, 
subsidies voted by the commons for 
carrying on the war with § . petition 
and 20D against Gatholes, 
statement of gmevances, 1m hment 
and conviction of the Earl of 
371. » alliance wi 


Spain, massacre seein 
thereby Speco he Al Pd ote = of the 
an oO. wers, 
riba th 374. 373, treaty y between James and Peanoe 
Sie 316, Ane Hennetta Maria to his 
we ke iG, ne = last illness one cee death, 


thorizes the present translati 
Exble, 610, 611, his Book of Sports, 613, 


James, Francis 
afterwards 


INDEX. 


James II ,— 


ia crowned at Westminster, ii 722, sen- 
note Pi, mating of yaniiaentaftikary 
Potton ye apotiaed Hh Tid, ox. Jeftrey 
o le 
and execution , se’ ties exercised on his 
followers and 7 
invasion of Duke of Monmouw' 


dimenters fas tavoubahown iieltomiah 


announced of the queen, 

738, tzon of can bishops for 

re: to read declaration of indulg=nce Sears 

ther trium t acquittal, 738-740, 

of Ene of Wales, corres worl lfc Bebe 
ta with Prince of Orange , 

preparations of Wilham for zaveding Haig Eng- 

nsternation of James, who 
vours tore-establish himself by Paskedmtaced 


examination of witnesses to prove the birth 
of Prince of Wales, 740-743, embarkation 
of Wilham , James’ conferences with the 
bishops, Wiliam lands at Torbay, and 
marches to Exeter, disaffection of the 
army to James, he 18 deserted on all sides, 

takes to flight, ‘but 18 captured at Fevers- 
ham, returns to London, 1s obliged to quit 
Whitehall, and proceeds to em- 

barks for and lands m France, 743-747, 18 
declared by parhament to have abdicated 
the throne, 11 aes crosses over to Ireland 
from France, temporary triumph of the 
Cathohis, 6, 7, euprrcesi pression of his party 1n 
Scotland, 7, 8, his unsuccessful siege of 
Mery, atrocities committed by his 
followers, 8, 9, progress of his arms, 18 
routed Pt the Bo Wilham, returns 
to Teast Pag agen cause still upheld mn 


Mone. 
Mcsagh aie 


47, 48, bis continued intrigues with bland, 
Jacobites, 67,68, dies at St Germain, 
6, 77, portratt of, i 721, retort of Charles 
II to, 778, his love of ska 780 


JOANNA 
2" a Ra Tg 


ean Sie Bie Sas eel 6 ir, ae. 


Joie Lord Chief- 
rem and rancy Justice, a Judge Doted. 
Charlee and Jacek XK ait of 3 tos Fa, 


bishops 
the mob after flight of 
muittod So the Tower, 746 Geren 


ll 
Em f I 
ekpiy Bird Vag peta, He 812. 
oo of, by General 


gallant 
— iv 574, 575, oma 580, 583. 
battle of, Aas 27, 
Jena, battle of, 1v 
Jenkins, tt poses 707, 708 
genkueon, Br See Lwwerpool 
Jenkyns, Captain eo barbarity 
of the Spaniards to, 
Jenner, Dr , perenod ea vaccination, por- 
J deg i a5 ae expedition to 8: 
ennings, to = 
Jase tiple trother of Kapeocn, 
erome na) oO! Rape 
created King of Westphalia, 1v 
Jersey, Mycnch Gieee on ele in. 638, 


Jerusalem. nilgmmmages to, eee 
np ages, 


Salad, 
Templars at, 360 
serasaiem Chamber, sa anechot Henry IV. 


eres Admiral. 

Jews, om Henry Ber, if rorihibais from, 1 
285, 286, massacre of, by the mob at coro- 
nation of Richard Cosur de Lion on, 292, 
outrage on, at York, 293, note, popular out~ 
Tages on, a cruelties and extortions of 
King John to 329, 330, their oe 
thon under the Norman rule, " their weal 


Yer tg upon, 367, 391, 395, 
406, bal the naturalization of 8, 2 

339-334, bills unsuccessfully brought- 
forward at at different tiumes with os scoala 


fies, 1Vv sav 507, 571, 7 eit 616, 17, 630, 643, 643, oH, 


prevalence of gh of aus, and mtemperance 40-743, 1s sent for safety to Portamouth, jan House, the, Lincoln, 1 372, 373 
arma Ine p pocizest of, a, 745, 1s conveyed to France by his mother, outbreak at, 1v "53. captured by 
reer See James VI, o > pro ~ re 7 nomtates Te agen Hugh Rose, 766, 767 , bravery of Ranee 
po or having him m of, 7 
James I II, of eas ously Duke of 67, 18 attamted by English parlhament, Joan, Gusen of Wilham II of Sicily, and 
York, brother of Char II , visits Hull | , his expedition with a ch fleet for sister of Coeur de Lion, 1. 297, 298-300, 302, 
er, prmnee palatine and others, invasion of 18 put to flight 309, 321, and note 
n 510, 511, is t up from Oxford to Byng, 119, and note, 120, stapu- Joan, master of Henry III , married to Alex- 
St James’ Palace, 557 makes his escape, lation as to » intrigues anier II of Scotland, 1. 411 
7, note, defeated at Mardick, 592, lands to succession to English crown Joan, the ‘‘Fairr Maud of Kent,” wife of the 
th his »Marmes : on death of Anne, 153, 155, and note, 156, Black Prince, and mother of IT, 
Clarendon’s daughter, 659, and notes, pro-. 159-161, ‘esto , 167, personal 1 476, and note, 485, 486, 488 
for ns fellow Catho- desemption of, by his , 169, arrivesm Joan her early history, 1. 587, 588; 
lacs, 670, and note, provokes war with Hol- Scotland , the expectations of concer the 1dea of her be commus- 
; eats the Dutch fleet, ; his followers, is o to retreat from gsioned by Heaven to undertake deliver- 
takes Clarendon, 677, plots | Perth on a of le, escapes ance of France from the Enghsh, 588, after 
with brother the establishment of ab- to France, 178-181 , dismisses broke Many difficulties succeeds m 
solute , by the usmistance of Louis from his service , takes up his residence at Chin: and an interview wr 
: , narrowly escapes in engage- Avignon, ere et to place, the king, tb, 589 fnterrogated by the 
ment with Dutch fleet, 682, bhnd zeal throne by the of Sweden, 187-189, his doctors of the university of ers, 589, 
for Popery, 683, bill for excluding, from bride, fs) 5°0, 18 at given the command of 
the throne, 687, and examines arrested by the emperor at , to the relief of 
evidence mn the Po Plot, 691, 692, fur- capture, escapes from Orleans, 5€0, forces her way into the city, 
ther bills for ex 694, and . . I to Spain, his , UnsuC- and various 
ins quarrel with Duke of Monmouth, 700, expedition on of, toScotland, with compels them to raise 
zeal of the commons 701, 702, pro- ab, 197, plot of A others on the 502, King Charles’ 
ceedings of, commis- behalf of, 211-214, renews his schemes on court, ‘ takes the field, and 
moner, test oath mtroduced by, procures death of I, savage conduct to the battle of ,t> , ingsts on the 
the condemnation of le, returns to his wife, his incapacity, baseness of his to he 1s crowne 
» again sets out for Scotland, ata 205, pes » letter Wi to, 594, her letter to the of 
narrowly escapes oe Ee Ore 245, ties enacted by Bri par- ; , coldness of the French com- 
704-766 , to England , success of Hament with, or his manders towards, 595, sustains a severe 
: and the ies Edward, Sete vof invading wal A Coa, a er, = Borti 
: view way in mpiegne, es 8 2, 
Britain, 1d , in which she 1s basely deserted by her 


Halifax, » procures a priest to ' Jane, wife Sh in. 18th contary, 9 30 ¥ 587, 598, is and condemned the 
attend his brother in his dymg moments, : Jane, Dr , iii. 361, 362, and note English and and asa 
Charles’ to, un-. Janisaries, portraits of, iti. 761. sorceress at Rouen, » nobleneas of 
Fond ES eee nerins Poleoned bis Januarius, St , sanctuary of, 1 her character, 600, notes 
sho Lin aoe for Pi aud petertvios od 5 cacy of, 176 unis sn ore ee eo 
ws r arrow, m 
J sister of Edward IIl., marned to 


JOANNA 
Joanna, wife of Philip, Archduke of A: 
Can eoerasne rom aol 
moors of Ae ‘Edmund's, Chromecle of, 1 38, 
dban Morain, = Det Coe i 51, note 


Sonn, King. w ot Coupland, | i ae Treland 


Soommapenies bus brother Richard a . 
lan the latter’s hberahty to, 204 
conduct after Richard's 


‘an 
contests with Longchamp, 313-315, his in- 
‘trigues with Philip of Rance. 315, his be- 
Haro on hearing of Richard's § HapTiBON- 
and ends2avours to gain the crown, 
315,. 16, Rachard’s generous forgiveness 
of, 317, atrocious to the gar. 
nigon of OP Aer pag: 318, ascends the thines 
after Richard's death, e of, 322, 323, 
© crown con- 


es Brittany, 
ab. his visit to wu 
rage on the Count of La e,  , 325, 
re 


fiicting 
indignation thereby excited, .b , 


327, feudal 
zentence of deposition a: pronounced 
by the Erenet ku , bis diszraceful 
imdolence and aloth, a. . apathy of the 


English nobles to his cause, +) , 2mplores 
the interference of the pone, a loses the 
Ge, part of his dominions in France, 
his expedition to the south of 
3, 3, 328, quarrels with the who 
pone England under an inte , o29, 
hin extortaons from his bg ects, sub Ines 
Sol ne plexit f, wD, f poindire fa ae 
perplexity o eposition o 
pronounced by Pope Innocent, who autho- 
rizes Philip of France to invade Sh ret 
pe preparations om oT Philip’ 
m, , kmgdom of 
auto. the fonts ott of the Hope, #3 331, fleet 
of, ae navy of , 18 con- 
stramed to recall the exile and sat 
aoe to the at eam Canterbury, 3: 
a ve expedition o Rohe wag 
makes his peace with the bo 
Philip. t iat pt iae 


inva- 
land 


333-335 , 
after granting it, attempts to vanquish 
= barons by the aid of foreign mercen- 

es, 335, 336, his barbarity at ue - 

Of Rochester Castle, 336 ravages the 
of England, ob, support. affo to, bythe 
pore: s Progress rogress of his contest with the 
ms, who offer the crown to, and mvyite 
over Louis, eldest son of the French king, 
- scocomc of John, 338, his pro- 
— through the eastern counties, and 
eath at Newark-on-Trent,» haar eee attend. 

ant circumstances, Mg 

ee ee at re on of 
his effigy there, 323, note, his impolitic con- 
duct oaeros e Insh, aah. 349 ‘ of the 


IV , defeats 
piparmesite under Sir John berg, 1 


John of Gaunt See Gaunt 
John I, ascends the French throne, 1 470, 
war between, and Edward TTT 471 1s 
taken prisoner at Poictiers and led copeye 
to London: 472-474, his treaty with Ed 
ward rejected by the French nation, xa 
475, 18 luberated after the treaty of Bre- 
5, returns to visit Edward in Lon- 

oon and dies in the Savoy, «) , portrait of, 


oun, De of France, i 566 
John the ns of Laces, 1 582, 


John d’Albret, King of Navarre, 1 742 
John of Austris, natural son of Charles V , 


ii. 157, 158 
Sch, Arebdake of Austria, defeated at Ho- 
a Port 
See 


INDEX. 
Jobnuson, Dr Samuel, his 
Falkland Islands, iii. 487 , wri of , por- 
Johnston, Ardoteld, of Wi Warriston, a leading 
Covenanter, ii 447, 453, 459, executed after 
the Restoration, 662, 683, = 
Johnstone, Governor, 586, 720 
Jonnescues, Bt, an ancient name for Perth, 
Jolatstock Companies, act for regulation of, 
Joes eee consort of Alexander IIT. of 
jee 415 
nea, Pad, his cruuse on the British coast, 
Jonson, Ben, distmguished dramatist r- 
J Te Hee f Ge ee 
oO su 
1 tether eo bid, m1 105, dies" 
Mana Ti 


his 
rupture with inna apace ‘see bead 
mstitution of 


land) , infringements 
the ¥ etherlands, 7 bon Td (eee Ne cheriand, | 
lee annuls his pone contamina to the 
renewal of disturbances, 766- 
769, his his death, 794, 795 
J overhne marries Bonaparte, 
Joubert, French general, iv re 
Jouffroy, the Marquis de, 1v 
Jo corde, proaen republican eeaieal iv 51, 
Jourdayn, Margery, the Witch of Eye, 1. 605, 
Jo Cornet, seizes Charles I at Holmby 
ouse, 11 562 


u 561, 
“Joyous Entry,” the, charter of infripge- 
ae ot bef Miecels Joseph ot m 7 


752, 7 
Teds eiiouad: by) land in 1809, iv 278 


Judges, acta of Wilham III and George III 
tor Toner, independent of the crown, 
J udith, T danaties of Charles the Bald, 1 80, 


Judith, miexe of William the reat gil 


marries Earl yoo 1 190, betrays her 
pope 197-199 , dies” m poverty and dis- 
grace, 

Judith, a Saxon poem, 1 166, 167 

a Pony ibaa pee Christian VII 

of Denmark, u1 493, and n 
Julius II, Poe 
Julius Cesar Caesar 


Julius Frontmus See Frontsunus 

Jung Behadoor, prime munister of King of 
‘Ne epaul, iv 

rh ies of, 11 470, and note, 471, 487, 


Fe campaign in Portugal, iv ‘ 
es Rochester, 1. 151, 152 

Jutes, the Saxons 

Jutland, peninsula and mhabitants of, 1 67, 


82, 

Juxon, Bishop, 1 425, made lord high-trea- 
surer, portrart of, 427 , his 
Charles I 


consent to the 
death of Strafford, 465, consulted by 
Charles as to the lawfulness of his consent- 
ing to the abohtion of Episcopacy, 557, at- 
tends the king m his last moments, "B76, 
om created Archbishop of Canterbury, 


K. 
Kamardh, treaty of, in 502,17 689, 690 
Kalafat, successes of the Turks at, 1V 01 
= commander in American army, 111. 


Kandahar, General Nott’s victory at, 1v 579 
Kandy See Ceylon 
omkoski, battle of, 141 797 
Karrack Island, Persian Gulf, British expe- 
dition from Bombay lands at, 1v 568 
gallant defence of, by General Wilhams 
and the Turkish army against 
iv 732-785, view of, 734 


Kauffman, 
pdtes the Gunpowder Plot, in . i. 302, 303, 305, 
Kay, Dr JamesP , his of Manchester 
m 1832, 1v 
Keane, Sir Jo expedi- 


981 


EING 
Keats, John. of, iv. 465 
Fees: Sic Benjamin, iin 335, 
Keith, remonstrates aa Tacear niibanaace 
with Elizabeth on Lig gs of Mary, ii. 173. 
Keith, Morshal Marshal, iii 


Reith, pairing Admiral Lora, a ae, 119, ie ats 

ano 

Kemendine, pro ae of the Battsen" srg iv. 
of Bath and Wella, ii 719, 738 


Ken, Bishop 
nos gemma aie coe ‘ 


215, endeavours 
“Sehr Py 
i 398, note, the ‘Dioc- 


in south- 


ne 


character, his 

Kenneth yy King of Scota, i 1 
ou Common, chartist meatier on, 
iv 


Kent, mhabitanta of, said to have been the 
most oul among the ancient Britons, 
i 60, 62, kingdom of, founded by Ene, 70, 
by Ethelwulf A 


ab , treachery o 
inhabitanta of, after concludi 
84, mulitary operations of 

st the Danes, 90, 91, converted to 

ty by St A we anh 

Pain i aieyed rentintcs of make 
of 1 

tants of, to William, after the battle of 

179, unsuccessful revolt of, under 
Count , 183, mnsurrection of imha- 

inten of, , under Jack ronented ma Te ger 
ted petition oon presented in reign 0: 
brated D III, 1, relgious delusions of 
Thom 1n, 1v Sot, Be 
Kent, Earl of, brother of Edward IL, his 
trial and execution, { 
Kent, Earl of, his harsh demeanour to Mary 
Queen of Scota, u 176-178 
Kent, Duke of, Sd of George IIT , ered 
to mster of Pnnce Leopold, 1v 349, his 


death, 35 

Kent, Duchess of, mother of Queen Victona, 
appointed regent provimunally during her 
daughter's ore iv 483 

Kentigern See M noms St 


Kenyon, Lora’ 1v 

Ke Admiral, an engagements with 
ch fleet, portrait of, 11 592, 593, trial 

d acquittal of, ungenerous treatment ton 


604, 

Ker, Sang aon ane oF the murderers of Riz- 
m0, ii 108, and 

Ker, Lord, u 490 

Kerouaille, Mademoiselle See Portsmouth, 


Duchess o 
Kerr, Lord Mark, 11 284, note 
Kersal Moor, great chartist meeting at, iv 


555 
aes expedition of the allies to, 1v 723, 


Ket, Robert, leader of the Norfolk msur- 
genta 1n reign of Edward VI, 11 29-31 
Keyhng, Josiah and John, informers 1n Rye- 

house Plot, 1 707-709, 713 
Keymis, Captam, officer under Sir Walter 
alee ona on his expedition to Gmana, 1. 


and note 
Kioarbliens general of Mana Theresa, tii. 


249, 256 
Khyber Pass, the, forced General Pol- 
oo iv 578, view of fort of Ali Musnd in, 


Ko Presbyterian minister, i1. 759 
Kilooiman Castle, d, view of ruins of, 
1 


Kildare, Thomas Fi Earl of, i 71 
826, revolt of the I under his son, 
Thomas Fi aoe ait ins reply to 


h 281 

Spb Gane Ste Eazl of, in. 288. 
Kildrummie, fortress of, 1 433, 435 

Kuilhecranine, battle of, 1m 7 

Kilhgrew, emussary sent by Ehzabeth ito 


os ee ni 289, 
trial and execution of, 317, 31 


K ttle of, a 5A9 
ete heed: urder of, iv i 


ore intend, 
Seuebofios, Lan ‘unmuecottal of 
Charlies I to arrest, for high treason, i. 


Kinburn, expeditice Of the sites $0; view of 
torrent te 

Ke De a Ts 

King, Presbyterian munister, li. 758 


KING 


as oe Looke, his motion for assimilation 
* ee ee in ooanitien ead Dorones 


“Binge Qual te the, poem by James I of 


“aes Book,” ies 6 standard of faith, 1 


Kingeovll ee we 
oF aie sees oeetone i orr08, 1 


~ , lieutenant of the Tower, i 784, 
kore, scence Of the Manor Anes 7 


Kinsale, Irish and Gpentaads vanquished 
at, a 198, Aelia 
si ia eat iit 561 
"8 
iH rene Ohastan ent Pe ee ot od demgn 
aie 690-692 
irk-Soot, Sax imposed under the Heptarchy 


for rep be, Darnley lodged i do ig 
rw, fi ialiuapieamin 


gir 


pe samener ie to ae oon 
Decomes of Mary's 
cause, 144, ends Castle 


after e 731, and 
notes, joins W: at Serolaene 
and ves Londonderry, 111 


see, See Tae done atroks on 
note, 405 
tchen, Bishop of Llandaff, 1 79, and 


note 
Kleber, French in Egypt, 1v 123 
Kneller, Sir , distinguished painter, 


ih 787, 1. 411, 
Kmght, orgnaal cation of the term 
am the ons, i 162, traming, 


education, and investiture of a, among 
we vila renee despatched Queen 
ir C18, 
Ehzabeth to Mary at Carhsle, Ser 128 
Knox, John, Scottish Protestant Reformer, 

n 81, effect of his sermon at Perth against 

Po ‘ on , his apples to 


wi 

testant td 2 Sootland: 8, » bs warning Langdale 
cause 1n 

exercise O 

ng a with the 


agamst 
ber on, 92, 
queen, and note, his scheme with Lg 
to the revenue of the church, 94 
uarrel and reconciliation with Earl 
address to Darnley 


of Moray, 102 his 


from the pit, ab hoee hie taboers 
eer aan ha Reformation m Scotland, 
230-232, scheme for the maim- 


his grand 
tenance of the church and the promotion 
of education , irs prevented from accom- 
cory ane it by the selfishness of the nobles, 
his hterary abilities, 279, por- 
trait of, 


230 
Knox, Captain, his successes at Patna, iil. 
Koyghton, hus indignation against Wyckliffe, 
Kok, Jo member of ent, 1 735 
onignoge: Marea 2 on 
his unsuccessful to: liberate his 
country, 1v 72-74, rejects Bonaparte’s 


off 
Kode eid ee ‘iv 738 
Foie 


za i attem ar 
rom, against mers, 
Kyniel, Sur Thomas, i 607, 620 


ere ay heer confessor of Louis XTV , 

11. 693, 697, note 
ie battle of, iii 21, 22 
French fii, 339, 340 


Te Bothisre, baits 
torenters wie Golonel Charles, iv 316, 326 of 


his motion for 


Mr, 
la iv 616, carries for 
elt WE, lv O16 setae 


ii 560, 585, 
ex om tha ae ch eden cea 
Es 651, trial of, is rent headin 


ual unprisonment, 664, 668 


1v 
Temberton, Wilham de, Bishop of St. An- 
dre 
Laabeth, vier view of the archbushop’s palace at, 


Lanark, Earl of, envoy from the Covenanters 
to Charles I , 1 472, 473, oe 
to seize, along with and Argyle, 
490" letter tren the bing to, B , assists mm 


parhament, 532 , sent with Loudon 
le to treat with the king at New- 


ward I 
1 of, brother of the fore ee 
1 449, a] guardian of Ea It 
to submit to Mortimer, 454. 
caster, Duke of See Gaunt 
Lancaster, Jose system of Teaalinig intro- 
iV 
eee - Guernsey, cromlech on plain of, 
1 
i ancient tenures of, in England, 1 368. 
pee Man ene abi 469 
on, 
Land’s End, view of, Butoas of the, 1 7,8 
Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1 192, 
and note, his energy in quelling rebellion 
against Wilham the Conqueror 197, 198. 
crowns Wilham Rufus, , Bishop ‘Odo's 
antipathy a10. i 212, his zeal and 
energy, 350, , his care 


Tatars, § 

mr Marmaduke, 1 64, 545, 549 
Langland. See Longi 
Langtemsgog, or the Guants Leap, t 3 
era oieee OF ee es 126 
n, Stephen, his appointment by the 


i | Occasions & 
quarrel the latter and King Jo! 

1 328, mussion from the pope to the 
French , 200, is apparently reconcil 
to John, 332, onstrates with him 


on his barbanties , supports cause of the 
barons, 332-334, recrowns Henry III , 387 
Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, i 771, 774, 715 
Lansdowne, Marquis of, prevouny, Lord 
Shelburne, statesman in reign o: ter oe 
III , m 431. tl re aio, ATA, BIE 584, 


587, 588, 614, 6 15, beco : 
oi, mee ree 


his oe for peace with France 
and ershy : vinait 
ay taal prom Pp, » DO 
Lansdowne, Marquis o: 


repeal of na on laws, 
Laogaire aare 
Lascell ener! ; pe a Ca- 
es, ’ e 
there How: 823 
‘Lasw: battle of, iv 206, 207 
Latimer, Jo! by, of 
an in favour of John of Gaunt 


816, ods note, sermon 


SS ae ne the corona- 
of Charies I of Bt. 
Davide, 1 383, is made Bishop and 


others, 

bation 

on Strafford’s measures m 436 
surveillance exercised by, over the sons of 
~ tine, 437, and nofe, his requisition 
ip ar f ee 445, and note 
e ‘orcing 0 e and note, 
his Sooteh Covenan’ scab 


against the 
454, 55 convocation summoned 
blindly adheres to despotac palnoe a ban 
468 , attack bya mob on his 
beth, 468, 469, and notes, come 
rify the cxturens of of London, 473 Fattack on on 
his measures by hament, 47. 
rep note, 475, 18 uvipoatied and commy 
Tower, 475, 


wath, previous to his execution, 456, 487, 
18 ht by the Long Perlassout to the 
block, » Portrait o 


Lauder, execution of James ee ‘5 favourites 
Lauderdale, Duke of, dh, 3b petro of Charles 
in’ 


pees ead Mhddleto: 2, ah, ore’ Gab 
yrannl pale ma Beotlan 
686, 7s conor tyrannies 699, "700 


mn, Marshal, A: ni. 
ee. i, 28, 76 761, 764, ee 97 — 
Launceston Cuatle, Cornwall, view of, i 
Laurence, Archbishop of Dublin, 1 274. 
Laurence of Lindores, Jromiee at trials of 
Resby and Crawar, 1 
ay Mr, his aocameunas of congress, 


1 609 
Laurentzas, Archbishop ofCanterbury, 1 74, 
ut Lautrec, French general in Italy, 1. 778, 


Lauzun, Count de, takes command of Jaco- 
bite army in Ireland on retirement of De 


mu 12 
Law, and p reecion of the, 1n 15th cen- 
tury, 1 69 
7am Jo Onn celebrated financial scheme, 
» fury of the Parsans against, 
Law, Wilham, a friend of Wealey and White- 
fi m 370, 371 


or, commander 1n iii. 
’ pore of, 679, takes the 
un’ 


ce, Sir Henry, Luck- 
now , his death, iv 754, 755, 761 
Lawrence, J chief loner of 
the ab, iv 751, 752 
barrister, hi 212, 213 


Layer, a Jacobite 
Le French 
112, 120, endeavours to mediate 


aD aground, 
pot leg association in France for the 
sang Peneleamai of the Ca- 
ee 5 Reims , struggles of Henry 
Re re, takes, along with General 
Vereen: island of ae woken 122, 
Se ee poases- 
ar epg ree ee 


Se SE 


General, brother ‘law of Bona- 
see se 100 i 


to run 


Boleyn, 1. 789 

Tine, Cononel, bis vistory Over the Rpentaads, 
General, a deserter from British army, 

"EB. BES, us taken prisoner, cy of 

the British towards, and 565, his 

quarrel with W: 601, 602 

‘Leeds Castle, Kent, i. 537, and note 

Leeds, Duke of See Da: 

Lefevre, Mr Charles Shaw, 


pline, &c , 28 
Leicester, — of his insolent conduct to 
King Xing Hen: i 279, defeated by Richard 
Lencester, ice de aoe Earl of, 
brother-1m-law of Henry Tit bis character 
and po ity, 1 393 quarrel with the 
king, 18 appointed one of the committee 


rest Dadam aa —— the Lereay oe 

ular party, ’ rivalry wi t) 
Earl of Gloucester, +b , gurts d for 
France, turns an 


quasbed, and slain, 398, 399, 
ot people for, reflections’ on, 399, 


Letooster, Robert Dudley, Earl of, favourite 
ueen Elizabeth, 1g regommended b her 
& een sl ert Bend as a husband, — & 


ins Ruccnee eget ee, Jamea D ‘ames Motels 1 

allegations as to his intimacy on 

pr is pao ay 04, and note, inoies athe 

of Norfolk to his 3 se f marrying the 

Queen of of Beate 8 1 Tiscltbos the plot to 
tmgues with the Puri- 


— vie Bro of an ree GontecHon 
de opera of at as and note, 
Kelas an of one of a judges a oe of 
Norfolk, 150, 152, his placa th Queen 
Ehza 158 , sent to command army in 
made governor-general 
by the rece his conduct m that capacity, 
lo4, his for poisoning Queen of 
1s recalled from Holland, Be 
18 made aral of the camp at Tilbury, 184 
his deat ane 
sneer e by Charles I, 1 546, and 
note 
Leicester aren ey Wolsey dies at, 1 784, view 
of ruuus of, 
mer House, Leicester Square, view of, 


Lagi Alexander, barbarous sentence 
pr noanees | on, in the Star Chamber, u1 


Lemster, Imsh pro i 268-272, title of 

king of, apeamied | by Ea Earl of Pembroke, 274 
Leipaic, battles of , view of the market-place 
the fair, Iv 


Lely, Sir Peter, ed painter, 1i 787 
Lennox, Earl of, heads Regent 
i » Jo against 
his native coun 836, > Marries & 
niece of H Ir and becomes father 
of Lord y, 1 100, ae oe his 
son's marnage ° » Te- 
ligious of, and his son, +, 
note, is driven from court, 106, and note, 


Clyd 

145, begeagree regent , ee Dumbarton 
Castle, is surprised tthe Becton at 
Barling, eh sho! by one of the 

Lennox, Esmi Duke of, first favourite 
of Javaee VI 160, 161 

Lennox, Ear! of, porcine “ archbishopric 

conferred 1 600, 601 


ar Coun 
of, mother of Lord Darnley, ii 100, 101 


INDEX. 


ii “aaa, iB, 66, Gos, in pestonod. at ts 
Ae a ee oz op 


Faith” on A al » joins the 
peror and king against 
France,  , 760, his death, 760, Luther's 
opposition to, 1 11 200 
Leof, murders Edmund Betray k 
Leofnec, Earl of Mercaa, 1 ak a 
son of Earl Godwin, i 118, 123, is 


ued att 
Neil, first Chris- 
tuan of Ireland, 1 147 
the op of, his pusillanimous con: 
duct at the siege of Hennebon, i 461, ‘ond 


, 311, his gon 
chard’s niece, 317, hus death, 


Leopold I , Emperor of 
of the confederacy Lous 


105 
Leopold ae of Bh gbpar tb former 
Grand-duk e — 
sper coon onan on ianporigi- thee rincaag ny — 


to the Low y Gounures, 
n1 m1 794-797, sig-eis hard Netherlands), mea- 
ado assist Lows XVI, 


made King lotta ot Engin nd, aa 
oO um, 

Leslie, General, made commander-in-chief 
of the Covenanters, 1 456, takes Edin- 
Castle, 457, defeata Marquis of 
Suniiy: bd, leads the Scottish army to the 
England, 408 470, mer oe a 
pu ie eel 

at N ewburn, es Newcastle and 

Dur and advances to 0 the banks of the 
Tees, 470, 471, a ithacates his forces from 
north of , 488 , attempts of Charles 
to cajole, and note, 1s created Ear} of 
eer 491, marches across the Borders to 
the aseistance of the hament, joins 
Lord Fairfax at siege Be ork, contmbutes 
to victory at Marston Moor, 534, 535, com- 
mands Scottish army in England in last 
years of parlamentary wars, 548, 549, 554, 
’ ten Sn 3 ad: his m England 

e, Sir Davi campaign 1 

agamst Charles I , jetuinn to Bootland to 
oppose Montrose, routs him at Philp- 
haugh, 0. 549, 550, tampering offer of the 
to, 556, deteated by Cromwell at Dun- 


Leslie, Colonel, m 732 
Norman and Jobn, assassins of Car- 


tation. 


Ciack to para po parish of, - 86, 787 
Levellers, ae their hostality against Crom- 


well, u 
Leven, General Leshe, Earl of See Leslse 
nL 


Libraries, destruction of, in monasteries in 
reign of He VIII, 1 811, public, 
oa the United ‘Kingdom, 1v 828, 


Ligne, Erinos de, Austrian general, ini 763, 

mins d , interview between, and Joseph II 
on deathbed. 795, wounded at capture 
of Ismail, 799 

Ligny, battle or iv 318, or 


nier, m 
Lifree 3 lm: phalanges and sentenced in 
Star rs oe oe > zeal and courage, por- 
trait of, nu 431, Ee and note, alleged plot 
of, to assassinate ‘Cromw ell, 564, attacks 
uit ee ey at a addon ont ‘679 
taken Tro an Hugene, 
in. 121, 122, peace conferences at, iv 
Lalhards Edge, name given to the battle-field 
of aaa Boor t vr note 
Lillo, Wilham, noted iz we 
III, ui 14, ee tion net 18, 19 


‘Little Parham 


treacherous towards the at, 
i, HA, the Black Prince, & — 


inhabitants, 477 
Lincait, John, tas} Earl of, takes part in 


bert Simnel, i 715, 71 
Linooln, the bpd 
pore ee Peabroke orcune 
Lipcolnatire cor Lyndceoy ravaged by te 
Danes, i ; Jande sage 
VILl a goverment, B06 BOC 


Lindsay, the i 737, recom- 
mends a retreat at Flodden, 747 


Lindsay, David. B Jaccknte, it 9 hi 90, 92 
Lindsey, Earl of, his m ectual expedition 


for the rehef of Rochelle 
Lindsey, sear of Gianaw. Laud’s 
to, 11 421, and note 
parehafe fe his attempt tone yore ead - 
f Queen Mary, ea PT od 
tory seean/ Beontont iv 456 
Tanhthgow, su en etl f,1 441, Mary 
Ww, Surprise o le of, 1 
Qnesp of Scots Legh Sabie oe view of ‘palace 
mn 


sag eer 
poeta aduaral 200,” i 231, and 


Taendi, General, iv 708 
Lxpoop, the, a kind of tuppet, 1i 202, note 


Lisbo: eral view of, 1v 

L’Tale, A , Ada, 3 mtuan leader, 1 569, 603 
Lisle, Viscount, mm expedition 
mst Scotland, ‘2 commands the 
fleet during descent of Admiral 

batt Pe ee Earl pone tee 

gon 0: marr 
Me eter of Duke of Somerset, 11 37, and 


note 
ve Mr, treacherous assassination of, 1 


ae Mrs, atrocious execution of, 1 732 
Lime, be ttle ee ine AngloSiax i 175, 
ure, amo: e ‘ons, 

176, 216) aoe togeaes oi and science mn the 13th 
4th centumes, 525-534, un 15t h cen- 

fay, 693-697, 1n Scotland, 705-707 
in yh See of the Tudors, 1. 271-276 , 
tish, in the 1 


Sth and 16th centuries, phe 
281, history of from the death of 
Elizabeth to the 


, from 1760 
182, from 1802 to 1830, 455-472, 
crease of cheap and useful, 811, 812, 

of, from 1830 to the present day, 


Little Cengiee. battle of, 1. 727 
ent,” the, 1. 586, and note, 


tleton, Eee heer: in reign of Charles 
a ee 516 


iene 1 352, mtroduction of 


Faeshahe im re of Edward VI,un 15, 
17, 39, proscri m convocation after 
Mary’s accession, 50, autho: 


beth on her accession, 76, passages in, 
softened to eaneiliate the ‘Catholics, 77, 
; of Baward of Eo” introduced in reign 
oO ward. want te 
ed on Jomasion of Beebe, "ea 
223, objections of the Puritans to, 
iene of Charles I to fo on Seat” 
422, and of eur on 


to, enforced by parhament after Restora- 
ig injudicious additions to, 664, Savoy 
conference for revision of 764, 755, 
** Reformed Li Baxter 
and the Pres 
of uniformity for enf 


Restoralaon, 7 a — note, 


in 
Lr DO yeadsiaeon: Earl of, i211. 
425. ore fret speech in House of Commons 
857, ais ee parhament, 1v_ 39, 
, succeeds Perce as premier, 263, 


Tavingston. E 
Livingston, Dr , his discoveries in Africa, iv 


LIZWELLYN 
Prince of North Wales, his wars 
ae for te eee 


Lloyd, Dr , 
frey’s murder, ii 


ing God A 
Bishop of 8t Ass i 738 
Lome, Hees exnoted be Charles L,, ii, 388, 


Prince, Austrian general, is 
eated by Don Carlos, iil, 966 
, fortress of 1 432 


273-275 , takes possession of Edinburgh, 
besi Fort-Wilham, 306, 18 

Culloden, 311, jos Prince 
Charles in his and escapes 
with him to France, 316 

Lochleven Castle, 1mprizonment of Queen 
Mary in, n 122-1236 

Locke, John, distinguished philosopher, 
portrait of, fir. 410, 411 

Lodbroke, banner embroidered by daughters 


, 435, 436 
Te, ane evil principle m Saxon mythology, 
1 

Loliards, a name given to the followers of 
Wyckliffe, 1 502, severity of Henry IV in 
his latter years the, 551, commo- 
tions caused by the, under Sir John Old- 


en ae 

msurrection against Henry V , under Sir 
John Oldcastle, 566, 567, the history and 
doctrines of, 601, 662, persecution of, m 
reigns of Henry IV , V , and VI , 662-669, 
the, of Kyle 1n Scotland, 1. 228, 229 

Lollards’ Tower, the, Lambeth Palace, 1 667, 


Loliius Urbicus, ram erected by, between 
the Forth and Cly 1 30 
Lombards, code of the, 1 74 
London, ancient names of,1 3,5, pillaged 
Bg aie Picts ed Sree, alinened patent 
ancien , al - 
Danes, 80, rebuilt by ‘Alfred, 89. resistance 
of, to Wilham the Conqueror, after the 
battle of Hastings, 179, 180 massacre of 
by “Longbeard, S18 S19, prosperity and 
y mg » Prosper an 
renown of, m the 12th century, 368, 367, 
excesses of Wat Tyler’s adherents in, 485, 
48 , description of, m 1400, 677, condition 
692. unsuccessful 


261 

of, under the Tudors, 267, 268 
taons of James I the further en- 
largement of, fines levied on this ground 
by Charles I , 417, and note, popularity of 

in, during sitting of 
ent, 478, and note, prepara- 
ce of the 


Long Par 
taons for defence of, on m‘ 
advance of the 


653 great and Erect, 812-875 gene 
oO: A 
ral view of, before the t fire, 674, a: 
mitment of the 's of, as 
les II , 706, of, subsequent to 


e of Charlies II , 769- ; oie oe 
great fire, plan of, at close of 17th 
century, 772-774, street mots 


note, 
Londonderry, ms of See Castlereagh 
Lon - tet violent debate in par- 
liament on his 


marriage 
Mary of England, 750 
et capture of, by the Prussians, iv 17, 


ae the, Gelderland, view of palace of, in 


Lorn, elder brother of F 1 142 

Lorn, district of, subdued Bruce, i 440 

Lorrame, the Cardinal of, his fluence over 
Mary Queen of Scots, 1 _ 104, 105, induces 
her to join the Catholic alliance 105, his at- 
igmvted assassination by the Huguenots, 

note 

Lorrame, Duke of, visits England, ni 223, 
pedes Is domimions to Stanislaus of Po- 

Lorraine, Prince Charles of, brother-in-law 
ear 11 259, 261, 265, 266, 270, 


Lothian, district and early inhabitants of, 1 
142, 145, 339, 1ta connection with 
of Northumberland, 339 340, and note 
rege yt Bruce defeats Earl Pembroke 
at, 1 

Loudon, Earl of, a leading Covenanter, 1 
459-401, sent with Lanark and le to 
treat with Charles at Newcastle, 558 , 
statement of Charles I to parhament re- 


garding, 463 
Loudon, Lord, his activity on behalf of gov- 
ernment 1n 1745-46, 111 290, 299, 306 
Lows d’Outremer, French inng, 1 98 
Louis VI of France, surnamed le Gros his 
support of Wilham Fitz-Robert, and con- 
tests with Henry I, 1 225-230 
Lous VII, French king, 1 235, 247 his 
divorce of Queen Eleanor, 249, its disas- 
trous hig ee for = ase, ab, Penang tt 
receives homage 0: ing o ‘or 
his territones in France, 252, overreached 
by Henry II and Thomas & Becket, 253, 
afhances his daughter to Henrys eldest 
son, tb), Ins war with Henry g 
right to the earldom of Toulouse, 255, 
countenance afforded , to Thomas A 
Piggies 260, 262, rig ck eavours fox ee 
e agaist Henry after et’s 
fannden 267, and supports Prince Henry 
and his brothe eir rebellion, 277-— 


crown offered him by 
King John, 1 336, arrives in 

337, lays mege to Dover Castle, 1b, 338, 
offence given by his injudicious conduct, 
338, 339, contests of, and his y with 
the adherents of Henry III, is 
finally vanquished, 386 , succeeds his father 
Phihp, overruns English territories 
of Gwmenne and Poictou, 387, his cru- 
sade against the Albigenses, tb , his death, 


388 
Louw IX, ascends the French throne, i 
Js invasion of Henry III, tb, 
een him and his 


De L , note, 
Rochelle, 401, favours the Scottish 
nanters, 455 , letter addressed to, by them, 


460, 
Lous XIV of France, Ins intrigues with 
and correspondence 


perhoments, 698, further correspondence 
een, and Charles II , 700, and notes, 
702, 703 , his career on the 


regain his m, 1m 6, his wars with 
wham IIIT and the alhes, 18-22, 24-26, 
29-31, 33, 34, 37, 43, 44, 46-48, his 
and intrigues in regard to 


67, 68 , discomfiture of his forces in I 
Prince ne, 76, promises James 
family, tb zeal of the phate ue oe, 
»% age 
his wars with the Enghsh in re) oO 
Queen Anne, 84, 85, 87, 88-91, 93-95, dis- 
tress of France 1n latter part of his reign, 
108, note, endeavours to form an alhance 
with Charles XII of Sweden, 114 , progress 
of war with the alhes, his intmgues with 
the Scotch Jacobites and the Insh , is ob- 
to sue for peace, 114-116, 119-122, 124- 
128, progress of negotiations, the war 
still See ae ibe 138-147, at note , 
peace of Utrech ‘ , agreement come 
to between, and the emperor, 154, his 
death and character, 170, and note, France 
Lows XV ls + grandson of 
ce, grea 
Louis XIV , rejects the infanta as a bride 
and marnes the daughter of Stamslaus of 
Poland, consequent ru between 
France and Spain, 11 215, 216 , his conduct 
beige eae note, covert 
assistance furnished by, e young pre 
tender, 263-265, ro aks field in Flanders, 
his dangerous lIness, 205, joins Marshal 
Saxe, and takes part 1n battle of Fontenoy, 
268-270 , sends supplies to yo pretender, 
290, his remark on the conduct of the 


on 


France, 
se 
of, 
Lous XVI of France, 
XV, married when 


willingly a treaty with America, 
apphcation of the Dutch to, 669, 
Holland and Austria, 670, 
te of cpa on his 


ween 


es, is his family to 

Paris, (14-737 , bis ch to the national 
, ; J C MM 

assem ee Ma 904, 


and Mane ton 
Louis XVIE / gon of Lous XVI, Stay 


Lams XVIII of Lrg paging eile in or 
, 18 proclaim HA 
ceva oF the dae Ley I,1v 
81, 18 restored to the throne, 313, takes to 


Emperor Na leon, 
t of ¥renob repu es 
to “General C AVAIENAC , 
— of, 1v 622, coup d'etat of, of Decem- 
1851, supreme power assumed 
jaa el of his pohtical 2k peered he 18 
perenne’ emp oe, oe hier aga 
e Emperor Nicholas of Russia, 687 , 
tailed account of Rusman war, eae 7a 
(See Vectorwa ) 
Louw the peuphin, son of Charles VI, 1 
549, 555, 556, 
Louis, Count of Flanders, 1 458, 463, 464 
Louis, Prince of Baden, 111 25, 30, 34 
Don, son of Phihp V of Spam, m 


tos, ae Duke of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
= Adinaral, his expedition to Constan- 


tanopl 
isa of Bevoy: mother of FrancisI , 1 768, 


pps 


ae 

Leave, attempts of Joseph II to remodel 
antverety a in 750, 50, 106, 767 

Lovel’ i s mmsurreckon agaist 
Henry VII , ig 713 , takes part 
fion on 


pment i. 58 


, OW tbroak at, view of the residency, 
defence of, by Sir Henry Lawrence, 1v 754, 
fe: Bala sara auld Sf 

‘enders o 
Outram, an by y flavelosk and Sir James 
bell, 781764. final capture of the city 
See fee 


de, 1. 279 


el 


5 
or London, i 5 


ae ipl 


iImd-to 
Ludlow, Gone 
Lauidhard, 
Lauilf, Saxon 


Vou. IV. 


Lusignan 

ter, Martm, Henry VIII's hostility 
ms, Stee ‘opinion, vs to Haury's Bre 
8 Pro: 

divorce m Catherine, 786, proceedings 

of, m qutrods the Reformation nto 


Germany, n n 205- his answer to Henry 
pe 8 defence of the Seven Sacraments, 


Lutterworth, rectory of, held by Wyckliffe, 1. 


baieet, Colonel Henry Laws, rival candidate 
to Wilkes, m1 


— battle of, um 1632, fi 486, m 1813, iv 


Luxembourg, Duke of, Marshal of France, 
18 surprised by ee of Orange under 
walls of Mons, Me Ae Ne , his successes 
Flanders, 1i1 18-20, 34, 30’, his death, 33 
Luxemburg, Son of, 1 
i oe favourite of Lous XTTI ,u Sil, 


In 


law reforms introduced by, 742, 743 
Tienedocs Lord Pa Grakam 


Lyons, nots 1n, 
giv, “the Woeked,” Lord, m. 539, 560, 
Pies Lord, historian, iv 176 


M. 


Macadam, Loudon, 7 a aed effected. 
by, on roads, 1V 
Macarthy, Sir Ohaiae governor of Cape Coast 
Castle, 1v 374 
Macartney, Lo 
Macaulay, Thomas Ba afterwards 
eg admitted mto the Melbourne cabmet 
as secretary at war, iv 502, his speech on 
pn C Wood's India bill, 675, poetry of, 


Macbeth, Lord of Rosas, his murder of King 


Duncan, 1 145, his re and death in 
battle with Macduff ‘and Malcolm, 146 


Macbeth, eee See Gruoch 
Macclesfield, Parker, fer gi iu 11, impeach- 
ment rer sentence of 5 214, 215 
on of Charles Edward by 
(ae eee among 
ttle of Culloden, 3 15 
Flora, ads escape of Prince 
Charles from South Uist to Sipe, ini 313, 
314, 1s carried prisoner to London, 314, is 
liberated after a twelvemonth’s confine- 
ment, 319, and note 
Macdonald, French general, 1v 110, 111, 119 
Ker. Duncan, a Galloway 1 435 
Macduff, Marmor of Fite, 00 contribates to 
Macgaw, C ro a 555 srs 
ww, Colonel, 13 
Macintosh, . a Jacobite commander 
in 1715, ay 173-176, 18 condemned for high 


escapes, 183 
Macintonh Si James, his Vendscre Gallice, 
in 822 eloquent defence of rip ee 1v 
tial rig eg gore 
supports gran 
of pensions to Mr Canning’s , 304, 


395 
Mack, Austrian =} iv 110, anceneny 
by, 18 en pmsoner by the 


Presbytenan preacher and 


"General, commander for William 
MET ig Scotland, m1 7,8, killed at Stem- 


ied ae er Humberstone, 11. 737 
Mackie, Mr, 1 
Maclean, Boo mn 90 Wid 
ml 
rm) Donald, trial and acquittal of, ui. 
Maclean, play pie ni pon ra defends apis Speke 
the Americans under 


Macleod of Assynt, betrayer of Montrose, bh. 


965 
MALOOLM 
Maclochiin, or Maciachlan, Irish king, 1.268, 


Nee Demon Te ey nn 
Macnaghten, Sir William, British en at 
Cabool, iv 570, 571, 573, 574, ireactionons 
eer preg al See re 
5 1n-law Lord 
oudoe vo L gd 
erson, James, editor of Ossian's 
Poems, 1v 179, 180 
, Mr, Presbyterian clergyman, ili 


288 
Madagascar, history of missions in, iv 433 
er _ president o of United States in second 
Magne heads volt a tke W Ish, i 421 
> o € 
Madras, the 


captured by French, 
mi v7, 678, nestomed by treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, 680 unsuccessful s1 ege of, 
Count Lally , view of Fort St Gavcge 
697, tions of Tippoo ae aib at 5; 


advance of H Ab w 
F dae al by fam ate be 


a.) 

recepti aa and the Duke 

eet 136, a Se hs d 
m7 occu: 

lington, 1v 287, 288 F : 


Madron, Cornwall holy well at, ; a note 


Meats, or British Lowlanders, i 
M ins, fret appearance Of ii 422 ‘See 
pers 


m, daughter of Francis I , married 
to James V of Scotland, 1 830 


Charta, 
its value and importance, 1b, and note, 
revised at the preat opmneil of al of Bristol, 383, 
confirmed by 
: us, King of Norway pig eed 
Magnus, son of Harold, 1 185 
Bee. Tord Lord at Man, 1 “44 
Mahara; ite f iv ane 4 
poor, of, iv 
Mahmood Sultan, of Ghuznee, ni 673 
Mahmoud Sultan See Tur; 
Mahomed Hy prince, 11 680-684, 
ney of ore conferred on, by the 


Mahrattas, the, celebrated on of Central 
ta 2 1 695. 715, 717, 718, 725, 720-734, 
war with, 1n 1803, 1v 202-207, in 1805, 222) 

, their alhance with e Pdarers. 
rene wi Sie 


606 Bee Fi 
Maud of ‘Kent, heaboth Barton, the, her 


oe oa 17 
of Orleans ur hhy Joan of Arc 


Mace battle of, 1v 230, 231 

Maiden of Norway, the, grenade ter of 
Alexander III , acknowledged by the Scot 
tash hament as their future sovere) 
1 415, precarious condition of her a 
416, pr to marry her to son of Ed 

xs aE niece Gar Wid Way WG nents 


Maullebois, Count de, 11 670 

Manne, county. of, ae reg yay to Duke W11- 
ham, 1 196, ed to oe of Anjou by 
Har of Suffolk, 605, 607 


Main Plot,” the, 1 293, 294 
Matniainers, bandit in reign of Richard IE 


Maintenance, confederacies of, am the 


nohbilr their suppresmon by Henry II, 
1 716, 717, notes 


Mainwaring, Roger, 
of the divine nght of 
od vey of clin Knox 0. 02 
spiri Ox & par- 
tacipator in the ee lot for murdering ‘Rizzio 
109, concurs with Moray in the Proposed 
divorce of the queen from Darnley, 115, 116 
concerts the murder of the latter with Both- 
well and Morton, 116, urges Mary’s mar- 
with Bothwell, 119, accuses Mary 
ore the commissioners at York, 130, his 


dager with Duke of Norfolk, 131, 
138, retreats to the Highlands, 139, 


his sermons 1n favour 
nu 389, and note 
ngton, h 88, 


oO! 
Nene age set cane Seon 
as to his death, 1d 


Malachi, K. f Ireland, i 147 
Malaga. king 0 engagement off, iti, 104, and 


note. 
Malakoff, the, Sebastopol, attack of the 
———— ra 74, eA vi view of in- 


Malco £., of Scotland, 1. 99, 144, his death, 
aso—40 


i“ 


986 
Myce gen RI 112145 


MPoncan, defeat mecrten Mag 
of Stans Atheling, 186, disappoints the 


against 

Sar Negara 
4, further account of his 

pool a, is encouragement of com- 


Malooln TV. » King of Scotland, 1 254, 261, 


Malco son of Duff, i 144. 
Maisie Gas of Boston, 11i 465, 466 


Maiesher of Lows XVI, in. 
770, spacey i 66 
Malmes , Lord, pukensy <0 Fame, ty 


Mon Ces aire. orien ent and death 
m™m Ww 8 1m) 
in castle of, hi 123, and note 


Malo, St, tions m 349 
oe a 

" oO 
Mal battle of, in.” 128 


Malt-tax, motions for 
Malta, surrenders to 


parte, 
taken th British, 119, aopninted: te 
trea’ y ‘Avene 46 be restored to the 
ts of St Ji a oe 
Malta, Knights of Seo Hospivallers 


Malthus, his ma iv 450 
pa cil Sir J a 9, 455, 

voisin, castle of, 1 
Malye a a hunting 2oat in the New 


Forest, 1 2 
Mamelon Vert, ae Bobasispol: strnagie for 
noe 1v 22, captured 


eo er expel the crusaders from 
Palestine, i 402 


Man, Isle of, added by Edwin to his king- 
dom of NOE SENI DEES, 1 74, onginally a 
oa ee m, 414 ceded to Scot- 

con ored & 


Robert ce eel: 441 
Manchester, Erk of, 


of, = the pre- 
tender, note, disturbed _— 
of , expedition of cotton-spinners from, 

46, great popular eo er at, eealanne "of 


eos 7, Dew diocese . 

poole shes 

ets the ancient Manchester 

rar a Wuham de, Earl of ete 
L 

Mandubratius, British prince, 1. 23, 24. 

Manfred, the Swa 1. 402 


Mangal taken , 1 738 
Manilla, view of 2 by Tippop of, 1. 430, oepure 
of, Cn British, 431, 432, restored 


Manners an 1 Cus‘oms, of the Anglo-Saxons, 
iL 160-170, of the Enghsh, from the Con- 
a to the accession of Henry III , 363~ 


of the in 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, 503-534, in 15th cent , 679-693, of 
the Scots in 15th century, 704, 705, of the 


Enghsh 

to the death of Ehzabeth, 1 236- 

the Scots, 276-279, of the Insh, 281-388. 
from death of Ehzabeth to tothe Restorathon, 
619-639 , from the Restoration to the Re- 
volution, 764-769, elle 4 from 1689 to 
1760, 11 375-408, from 1760 to 1802, 1v “se 
160, from 1802 to 1830, on asa 


of Calais, 
Manoa, the capital of El Dorado, un 347 
descrsptzon of an English, mn the 14th 


ae ge 


caustic o 
BET 5B ute: chet 


ployed by George 
Pittand Newcastle, fe 
Pitzand Newcastle, 45 346 car 


490, destruction of his house by the 


616" 
Mansfield, Lo: Sa scenic aed 

fuattation of connection 
hiestes toes a 
Manton, Dr , il. 754. 


Manufactures, progress of, in Britain, in 
Set ato Lae ete fi, 384, 
“aD 


1760 to 1802, iv iaa-ia? ja 
0 ? ‘J 
1550, 794-737 ? 


Margaret, daughter 


INDEX. 


Mernuutesion, practice of, among the Haxocs, 
Mart ; Donald, Hal of, begomes regent on the 


death of Randol 
Mar, Earl of, of James IId , i 857 
Mar, Ear] of, visited by , iL 113, 
a tpl re with 121 
‘8 marriage : 
made regent on death of Lennox, 154, 
endeavours to reconcile the rival ions 
Scotland, 156, his death, i 
Mar, Earl of, standard of the preten- 
ee mar, an Me: hen ri 
and insurgents in no! 
England, his incompetent 
but 18 compelled 


ndiary 
dreases to the mob published by, in his 
journal, 831, , elected de- 
ae Age natio: convention m op; ition 
Pnestiley, iv 31, votes for of 
Charlotte 


et crown inherited by his nephew 
Duke of York, 612 


March, George, of Dunbar, Earl of, renounces 


his allegiance, and joms the Percies, i 541, 
defeats his countrymen at Nesbit Moor 


and Homuldon 
Marchadee, 


All, 541, 
leader of Richard's Brabancons, 
abduction of his wife 
326 her 


sons, 390, involves 
Henry 1n a disastrous war with 


ce, +b 
— e, James of Bourbon, Count of I la, i 
Marchmont, Earl of, 11 476, 477 


Barcus, elected em a eet eet ton. 
ardick, Jam repulsed at, 1 
tle Sir Poter de ls, 1 479 


Marengo, battle of, iv 118 


Oe ae , envoy from Paris to London, 1v 
Margan, grandson of King 


Lear, 1 4 
f Malcolm Canmore, i 


eT ae ager oO 
111, 186, 214, 340, her beneficial influence 


on the people of Scotland, 341, 342 
daughter of Louis VII, i 255, 
married 00 to Prince seheleegan 


of Henry marned 
to Alexander TIT of E Scotland, 1 1 413, 415 

ter of Alexander III of 
Scotland, L » Married to the King of 
Norway, 415 


ayes grandmother of John Balhol, i. 


Margaret, daughter of Philip le Bel, 1 420 
Margaret, aster of Philp le Bel 421, note, 


marned to Edward I , 431 


sacs tas Calais, daughter of Edward ITI , 


a eae, ee cist cuore ha: i 
bose” ¢ and un) 
herp pores bape 


racier, 88, on behalf of 
her abel 8 Barty, § 616, © 9 her jiatio- 
the Earl of War- 


aye 

ckat Bamet 6a) ex ) excesens af her troops, 
ws enenpon ooh her en tin 
o n, er energy 1n prosecu' 
her cause, 633, 624, her interview with 


Ha James ed Scotland, 


to the 


ers hee of Scotland, 
Hee the Har of Ang ears tented I 

oO in 
ie na her son, 


763-767, her in England, causes 
her son to be king, 829, takes a 


Marna 
Mane Antomette, queen of Lows XVI, 


MARLBOROUGH 


Margaret, Queen,— 
new paramour, i 50, obtains at last a di- 
and marries 


fash parliament, 256, 
rik, sb 5 mal concludes treaty with "Frede- 


a eee of, and her 


atthe Rlectos ¢ of Bavaria, 208 , mis hus 
Francis elected ¢m r, 270, her ti- 
tude to England, , forms 

with France, 335 


eS een TaErIOd te 
Bonaparte, 1v 277 


ili 500, 768, 770, her dislike of M Neoker, 

772, treatment of, and Lows by the mob, 

38. enthusiasm of Peas of iy od 
m 


of the mob against, iv 10, 
accompanies mus to the national as- 
, 13, is conveyed with him to the 


Temp 16, 17, trial and execution of, 56, 


7. of, 11 837 
Mari daceteer ot of fred aa i 541 


0, gh 
French hn ae his account 
of Anne of Cleves, 1 817, note, 819, note 
ory, daughter of Robert Bruce, i 435 
Sir Griffin, joms the Bye Plot” 
agaist James eg 


fondon, 745 
from ndon, laggy Ne influence oo 
we over Queen Anne, in 10, BUuc- 
een in ireland, 15, ae cor- 
renpond 22, 23, £753, 38 30" we use: y impla 
1s deep! 
in Fenwick’s confession, 45, and note, en- 
tinal with the charge of Duke of Glou- 
cester, Anne’s son, 51, his daughter 
da od to Sunder mek by Willlam, 
ence re in, by 
77, and note, his advancement on the &o- 
cession of Queen Anne, 18 named ca 
eles of the forces, 82, 18 sent am 
to Holland, bis cam- 
i” Bt, 8b rape Countnes oe to 
ol er is created a duke, 


Countri: cexopelgn ts there 
French gery: wae ne 
the Archduke Charies at aaa portemouth, 88. 


89, again proceeds to Holland , his confer- 

ps with the Stata onal seta ae om 
ex on a) 

his march, arrives at the Schellen . 

near Donauworth, and sto: en 


rm8, 
tion of the French and Bavarians,?2- 
sensions between, and Margrave of Baden, 


taon, but the 
of the ch army, h 
hostilities, and is rejoined by ce Eu- 
gene, 99, gains vi 


attacks on, 145, note, suite against, 
retires to the ibaa ty his correspon- 
it Germain, 150, 

1, opens comm trumgcation with court of 
death of Guta 158, 14 bs Ba cy previous to 


love of money, 
and ee return to land, his 
USLAStIC 164, 165, disap- 
pone of, and his ie duchess at acquittal 
rd, 189" 2 oe pik fee eeepe up corre- 
es wi his Sent 
seh righ of, Pe nity ma) 
peirnte bus ox mn, Duke c ft e aa t,o 
e of (successor 0: 
duke), takes command of Eohion 
Maviborough, Aasoh hein: Duchess of, 
ete of, and her husband over een 
ui "67, 82, her account of the 
gucet's predilections for the Tory party, 
murmurs mn parliament her 
influence and that of. the duke, 


ait 


ey alleged measures 
or the expedition, bade gaa 


Mio Salton Caste, 20, 


MATILDA 


er GL oie tee 
? , 


letters and sonnets, al- 
eet ea hiave been written by the queen to 
nates Satce welcome tor Mary, 13 iss ist her 
letter to her friends in Scotland : 


Moray, 14, removed. hg Tutbury ert 
sb , Queen Elizabeth’! sy, 135, 
scheme of the Duke of N 0! fede 
ing Mary, in his own committal 
to the Tower, 138-140, her ndence 
with the Catholics in the north orth of England, 
143 of her being sought in 

A 7, rumours of plots 
cae on her behalf, 145, her 
, and the servants 


Bishop 
inculpating her and the duke, 148-150, 
ess of the Enghsh Protestants for 
her See 153 , 18 removed to Sheffield 
, final blow to her cause 1n Scot- 
land, ine Lae _ ReaTaneont y with her 
a 161, writes to Ehzabeth on his behalf, 
‘Babington’s plot for her liberation, 165, 
pk eon issued by Elizabeth for 
of, fae and note, 166, is conveyed from 
piace to place, and ultimately fixed in 
otheringay Castle , her examination and 
tnal, sentence and execution, 166-179 i 
view of her meseure ie 
note, Ehzabeth’s last stroks of eo 
_ receiving intelligence of eat 
180, her explanations on tes 
to K ing Tamm es and the French am i 
180, 18. portrait of 92 


Mary of Gunge, second wife of James Vv, 


and 
mother ss Queen aH Scots, Seal , 830; §31, 


cause & war ‘: 
as regent wi 
, 81-89, her death, 89 
, day ter ¢ of Philip of eb han gal i 325 


18 sup- Edin , 18 a@ safe conduct by ” de consort of Alex- 
in the queen’s 5 Eliza m urn to Scot- ander ITI of Beotland, i 411, 413 
"117-119, 123, i 117 land, 91, and notes, her half-brother James May of Anjou, wife of Charies VII , i 581, 
Marlow, her, u , St ey. Bishop of Ross, sent 

ont, Marshal, iv 284-287, 311 , 20, 92, her voyage to, and re- Mary of dy, daughter of Charles the 

Marnoch, conflict between civil and ecclesi- ception in Scotland, 92, intolerance of the Rash, 1 her untimely death, 639 
astical powers occasioned by presentation testanta in regard to her on,1), Mary, sister of aeory Vi married to 
of Mr wards to parish of, 1v_ 787 93, her imterviews with Jobn ox, 93, Lous XII, 750, marries on Lows's 
of ancient Britons in and note bestows the earldom of Mar on death, Brandon, Duke of Suffolk 751 , 


es hm in & ae made by her beauty on 8 


Martin V 


ing contraction of, importan ‘orm. progress to th , Various matri- » 755 
Pie agg atta ge on pt II, in 333, monial proposals for, +b , 99, consulta Eh- Mar} ay a Oe oe mee as becomes 
405, Stewart Wortley’s bi bill for, with zabeth on the subject, duplicity of the mt on his death, n , takes refuge 
e's sister, 1V latter, 100, her union with ley, im 18 com oor ‘ligament to 
battle of, 111 25 100-163, and notes, prevents the mtended __ leave, and diss ai logne, 487, 488 
ite early intercourse with Britain, Ft i the pew By) of the Co on, daughter of Charles I, *marnied to 
1 8,18, vimted Richard, m his way to 103, her proceedings agaist Moray and Prince 0 Grange, 180% B05, dies on 8 
the Holy Land, 295, and note, conference others, 104, 105, is the con- visit to England, 
between the pope and Francis I at, 792 duct of Darnley, 105, 106, her fmendship of Este, wifeof James II , i cute 
— Moor, battle of, 11 535, and note, with Rizzo, assassmation of the latter by vi un 22, bill of attainder 


Marta capture of, iv 677 
aio Seman custody of Joan 


pe, refuses divorce to Jacque- 

hae af Hasnnale a 583 , dissolves her mar- 
with Duke of Gloucester, 585 

mn, Harry, tmal and sentence of, a8 & 


Ruthven and others, 106-108, complicity 
of the Earl of Moray with the m 

who take in 109, 110, is 
dehvered of James V announces the 
event to Elizabeth , the latter stands 
mother by proxy to James, 110, 111, 
presses beth to recognize her as her 
successor, 111, 112, pardons the murderers 


her history, ur of Queen Anne, 
of Marites in favour of Queen Anne 
tical intrigues between her, the per 
and Secretary Harley, eae ig oer 1 
127, nove, er her husban gts ie 
es on Donel? oO e pre- 
der, 155, an ede her quarrel with Ox- 


oe portrait of, i. 656, 18 of Rizzo, 113, visits the Earl of Mar at fond. 159, 160, 160, 1 
doned, isa cae Alloa, 113, her journeys to various parta Mason, Wilham, poet, iv 178 
Martin, Commodore, threatens to bombard of the country with Darnley, 1) , conduct Masques, an ancient court pastime, i 634 
Na: 11 257 and pretend sre rances of the latter, tb, Massachusettes, state of, founded, u 761 
Mr Samuel, his duel with Wilkes, ” to visits Bothwell car: partist gral 1v 130, 111, 


ermitage Contle th 114, tt her danger- 
perk lness, 115, returns from the south 
country to , 4b , rejects npg 
divorce from Darnley, 2D, 11, sen 
sician to attend him, 116, and. note, eo 
returns with him 


Martin, Rear-admural Pierre, 1v 79 

Martin, John, British painter, iv a oi 
ue, cap ey, 121 

Martyrs Monument, the, at Oxford, n. 63, 


ee os 0 
ag 


lest fie, 6, and re f Darnley, Pino. = ti au " bon ae a suey, 

Marvel, A 2 Ed 16, m ° - ime of Henry V 

Mary, Noushter of Heary VILE ; well. charged with the d Tb 148, and gor town of, ni 699 (See India ) 
queen, early contracts of marriage in regard. tes, of his intende to Mathew, Father, his exertions for the pro- 
to, 1 753, 760, 762, 772, note, declared t3- motion of Speen iv 8ll 


no 
, 118, Mary is serzed by Both at 
Foulbrgs, and conveyed to Dunbar Caste, 


F 

her submismon and 1 reconciled her 119 marriage with Bothwell, 120, the Matilda, wife of Wilham the Conqueror, i 
father, 804, and note, her right to the suc- lords take arms 121, advances from ape ie, note, 200-202 
cession by parliament, ; Dunbar to meet them, but Countess of Northumberland, 1 
stanch to the Roman Catho Carberry Hill, 1b , 122, 1s conveyed to Edin- 215 
religion, ii 36, 37, excluded from the succes- h, and from thence to Lochleven Matilda, ter of Henry I, marries 
sion by her Edward VI , 41, takes is constrained to resign the crown Henry V , peroe of Germany) fa aes 
Fotuge at Framlingham Castle on her in favour of her son, 122-124, Mo: ag father's no swear fealty to, 228 229; 

er’s death, 42, zeal displayed on terview with, 125, escapes from marries for the second time 
behalf, 43, 44, is proclaumed in, and enters 126, 18 defeated at hg and takes Tea ttaeenck mont tee Rack ot 
London, 46, 46. res the ancient religion, flight to C nab erosess over te _ broils ae bus 

’ d morose , 20, F rece m there, an rison- bstacles to 

onuses re of Fa is poesia td ae ee 127, hen Gone Shrone, 353» oe supported by wet ep 
crowned estmuinster, legi- ‘erences there of Scotland, 
timacy resogniaad by periiarsent ;meve- 127, her ees there with Elizabeth's messengers, the x Earl of Gloucester, 235, ee vamon oe 


9388 


MATILDA 
Matil 
co England by King David on ber behall, 1 236- 


ee 1s Burprised by 
Stephen in Aran 1 Céstla, 240, goneros me 
to him on his ae ot 


of Winchester and Stephen's queen, 2b , her 
peas ae fight from London to Oxford, 
unsuccessfully to 


op of Wi 
the Bishop of Winchester , 1s vod in 
Winchester 


243, escapes to Glou- 
cester, ib , her excommunicated 
the Simon ot = : ae 

tephen in Oxford, 
‘ord, + 


I wife of §' 1258, 238 362, 
0: en, 2 

delves the Euupeens tilda from London, 
aida ee 
343, ner ent. a ae ; 

alleged murderer of Prince 
Arthur, 1. 326 

Savanic de, 1 


Mauleon, 336 
cect ees de, mmuster of Lows XVI 
m1 , 


523, 535, Hore best Lym 

n e, e- 

takes part mm battle of Naseby, ee 
Newark with bis brother, 551, quits ta tng. 
land, 557 


Mawhood, Colonel, 11 562, 599 

Maxfield, Aone la , 1 372 

Ma: Romans, a@ suitor 
for the hand of” Arne of Bnittany,1 717, 
supports the cause of her father against the 
French crown, 718, 720, 721, marnes her 
by proxy at Rennes, a excites = nt 


to a war with 

on Charles VILL. 722, 723, Henry ee Sus 

eS ee 7 145, enters 
separate treaty with the king, 


730, nearly du @ purchase 
of Sse ein aecieon 752, 753, 


Maximus, one of the so-called Emperors of 
Britain, 1 42, 43 

Maxwell, Lord, his disastrous incursion into 
Maxyrel, James, Keeper of the black rod, n 
May-day, an ancient English festival, 1 265, 
May, Isle of, maria S of Hamilton lands 

th his 
May Fasr, bv in. 403, 4 oases tue sicogular cai: 
Mayhew, ee 

freedom, m1 463, 
governor of ‘Goritz, 1 310 


Maynoo ons in t respect- 
ing grant to college 666, Sir 
Robert Peel's act oe grant to 
colege of of, 504-596, 
he ee » historian oe the Reformation, 


ara? a ,of Ayr, prosecution of, for heresy, 
Mea oo Dacoit clnef, 1v 678. 
Meal-tub i Plot, the, n 701 ~ ie 

enry Vv, 
Sehe SPiirtiat oes abit 
ae incursion of Muscovites into, 
Medici, gee atherme de’ See Catherine 
Medici, Mary de’ OA Mary 
Medma-Sidonia, Duk m of, of ramenoder of the 


Armada, ii 
terranoan, triumphs of the French fet 
in he. ae ae successes of Admurai 


oe Abbey, ames of Wie aad 
his friends at, ii 439, and 


General, commander in In- 
dis, 813, panties fect of Nunitedmor, 
Mettway, the, entered by the Danos, 1. 80 
tie Dui, ore 
socket wp iy fv. 608, 604. 


INDEX. 
Meer Jafiier, co 
pomiah. and afterwards N: of Bengal 
ih 690-694, ir eribeslbrssg has a See I: 


Meer Cosam of Meer Jaflier, 
iii. 708-711 of eo India.) 
> oo of Meer Jaffier, ii. 694, 702, 703, 


ee mutiny breaks out at, iv 750 
Mehée de emissary of Bonaparte, 


iv 214 
Mehemet Ali, Pacha of 

on Turkey, 1v 508, 

restore Syria to 


neph ames I to a con- 

ference in London, iaderal rae 

high-church ne: 18 committed 

the Tower, liberated aa 
diog abrowd, 3 339, ins oppomtion to the 

coodings of James VI and the court, 

his reprimand and advice to the ne 


603 
aa James, nephew of Andrew Melvil, 
interview of, aud his uncle with the 
ici’ Falkland, 003 


dl ee at aceon of Cae 


Melville “dur James, envo from Mary to 
Ehzabeth, u 100 as to announce 
birth of James VE, 116, peoone ay with 


8 remignati Loch- 

joven Castile, 124, and note, his faithful but 
effectual intercession with Ehzabeth for 
Mary's ate 173, im his last interview with 


Melville, glee nstrance against the 
innovatsaons of Charles I, u 


Melville, H enry Dundas, Viscount, form 
lord-advocate for Scotland, in 613, ee 
ee restoring forfeited Scottish estates, 


on state of affairs mn Peeiee 
a Tnpeachinent and trial of nrg’ 
Mer r, M ,m1 139, 140, en ae 
on behalf of f the pretender, 
Menai Strait, the, Romans, 
1 31, Edward apcncren- hg eal crn at, 


402, “view of suspension bridge over, iv 


the, their colcnies, 1 Oe 
Menapians, the, th the, 1 496, 497, 


tions of Wyckhf , 
1S O ae y a) 498-50 


company of, ii. 
Merchan’ Enghah, in 15th 
contry, S78, th fonda oe ea HS 
L*) nL 

kingdom 


Menteith, Sir John. 1 438, and note 
‘*‘Merchant Adventurers, 


i 


ie 
sf 


sn 
i 


iii, 198-202 
, 442, 510, and 
ett ge nesta 

a Sir John, pariiamentary general, 
Mersey, Isle of, 1 91. 92. 


MODIFICATION 


See 
Moeseath Luith Bee 
sojourn of the ee a $06, 
297. 5 Rivage Of, the English and 
troops, 11 194, 198-300 
and procress of ii 368-87 
iv 132- 


impose 


420, 
Me ee ie 
Prince, mneffectually attem: 
to induce Napoleon to hsten to terms of 
ion, 1V 
interview between Henry V and 
jaemaby republican gencral, i ar 
Michael, 1g inane 1 213, 261. 
ete? Mount Bt: Cornwall, i, 730, 
Michaelmas, fest: 


SS ppljentunt lta of Washington 
Middlesex, tumults excited by Wilkes’ return 
as member for, in bocgiteer 470, contanued 
agitate on in regard to election for, 473, 476- 


Midalocox, Cranfield, Earl of, umpeachment 
and race heap u 373 

Middleton, Earl of, his unsuccess- 
ful insurrection on behalf of Charles IT , 1 
588, sent down as royal commissioner for 


the settlement of Scotland, 662, 


main, 111.111, 112, ca 
Middleton, Thomas, ear 


n 644 
Middleton, Mr, ni 740 
Midsummer Eve, Fg Me of, 11 266, 267 


Mifflin, Col 
Dom, a solute King of Portugal, 1v 
7, 378, perfidy of, 18 placed on throne of 
rtugal to exclusion of his niece Donna 


f his party 

B07, 50S, So aa obhged to 

Bonaparte, iv. 248, 
622, 623 


Bee Cat fi 
ishop of the East Saxons, i. 151, 


Militia, established the Saxon kings, 1 
&, bill for vesting the command of the, m 
rhament, Siete ahi 


Miller, Mr Patrick, of Dalswinton, one of 
the first who a hed steam to purposes of 


Milner, Dr, "paper drawn up by, on behalf of 
the Insh Catholic prelates, 1v 423, 424 

Milton, John, foreign secretary to Preaident 
Bradshaw, i: 579, a escapes at the 
Restoration, 651," 652, ns bterary works, 
portrait ah eh , his house ut West- 


Mina, Gene av 539 
Minden, eral m1 354, 355 
Min captured by A’ fel Pe 


Canute, 


Mirabeau, French revolutionist, m. 802, 
character of, his lux profligacy , 
his death , portrait of, 836 

da, second, in under Dvu- 
mouriez, 1¥ unsuccessfully besieges 
Maestri 


Arthur's expedition 


of, a Christmas revel, ii. 269, 


lukewarmness a Son ee 
 seend iv 141, 


dre ching poare af presont 
century 0-00, from to present day, 


foreign, 
J the life of Arch- 
itcball ames, ee an Be 


5 ae ae ac Ga 

acy te dag pos pin | iv. 158, 150 
ee ination Court of,” established in 
Scotland at the Reformation, il. 234. 


MOINE 
he 


Se tem 


8 trade of the 
Engheh and Dutch te, a 673, 674 
Motwitz, M cr te 
O! ux, Mr, 
Mompesson, sir Guise un 355 


M Island of See 4 
Monsrohy, Roghsh ste demcoratical char- 
acter, 1 400, note 


ag aT Ee the, under the 


Anglo-Saxons, 7 oauent retreat of 

breton a paxue = s into, ue amg of, er 
an 

note, Soe eunlendicaton o of, inet ponte 


visitation and suppression of, by 
VIII , 799, and note, 805, and note, 310-812, 
ih 207; 208 , diminution m the demand for 
labour, occasioned by the eee of 
73, dissoluteness of the monks in the, 202 
(Bee also Monks ) 

Moncontour, battle of, ir 140 

Moncnieff, Lord, motion for establishing the 
wae law m Tc meres carried 

, Im general assembly, 1v 
sy epee of, 1m 711 
und, general of Surajah Dowlab, iu 


ue ere fy Cromwell 
emplo 
rence She pt Scotland, i ee 


endeavours ich cece the fury of ng com: 

mons, reachery Argy 
takes the command of the fleet, his en- 
gagements with the Dutch, 674, 675, por- 

M eee regular clergy, seen dissen- 
01 , OF eur 
sions with the secular to celibacy 
ano other questions, 1 155, 57, 158, orders 
ag elev igo Monasioner) ions 
ury, 

Monmouth Castle, 1 

Monmouth, Duke of, etal son of Charles 
IL , orders attack on Sir John Coventry, 1 
680 ws cenpete Holland, 355, 655 

his mtnigues with Shaftesbury’s party, 699 

defeats Covenanters at Bothwell 
700, 18 sent by neh father to Holland, 7 


returns secretly 701 , returns 
to London in oppomtion to his father’s 
commands, proceedings against, 706, hia 
connection with designs of Shaftesbury 
and the EOtee party, 707, 708, takes to 
flight, 7 loned by Charles, his 


seo, 7718, correspondence of Hal, 
te) co: ce O: 

with, 717, his mvasion of England , 
er eh tunaie reception of, in the west, as- 
sumes the title of lnng,. coldness of’ the 
aristocracy towards his cause, loses heart 
cade ea retreat, 18 routed by sch 


hls oor, ec taken 
conve n, and execu 
tunities of the bishops tos one sal, 
, 726-730, cruelties practised on his fol- 
lowers 731-734, rtrait of, 726 
pr fortresses erected 


ee 
agro aa auies m Ehzabeth’s 
198, mplamta of the commons 
Loniat suspended by James I on his 
&CCessl ab mee ne and i abuses of, revived 


Mons, slege and battle of, 11 
tured by the m 17,1 
ae a mmeu, battle of, 1 577 

Monsabert, 


mi 777, T78 
Monson, Colonel, einer of council ap- 
Pr ee ee eens, 


Montenctee Lord, assista Edward IIT m the 
seizure of Mortimer, i 454, 455 


Montacute, Lord, o severe statutes 
against Cathott cs, nm 96 

Montagu, Mr wy ores, ihi 244 

a Marquis of, brother of Earl of 

Montague, Lord vr sel, $53, 
sentence on see Wace, I 
and notes 


popik leaning, i 6, and mak and note 
Moriagns tribes Se aS 


impeachment orpenbe. a roca and eee 


INDEX 


Moutelourbort Mr te tio in ao 


Louis Napoleon, 1v 


Montcalm commander the 
French forces Wolfe, 1s ified on 
aoe of A win. 351-354 

te Video, on, iv 233, capture 


of, 239 
Mo itecucul imperialist general, 
Montercaa, ” treacherous Me ce all 


Montesquiou, General, iv 29, 30 
Montferrat Com ea 

Montfort, Robert de, 1 

Montfort, Sumon de, hate of Leicester See 


Montfort, Simon de, eldest son of the Earl 
of Leicester, 1. 396-401 
Montfort, Guy de, brother of Simon, 1 400, 


Montfort, ae de, egg ce bride of Prince 
Llewellyn of Wales, 1 407, 

Montfort, John de, his allgged night to the 
duchy of prtieant A ahi defence of Hen- 
nebon by his wif » 18 de 
in prison by Philip, 463, escapes, tb , 


Me hence: the onl rence 


Montgomery, taken by the Fish, 

hector caees: Philp Herbert, Earl of, favou- 
nite of James I , cowardice in recy 
a blow from Viscount Haddington, 11 


Montgomery, Robert, minister of Stirling, 
py 


Montgomery, Sir James, 1h, 26, 27 
chard, celebrated Amencan 


Montgomery, Rx 
general, 11 and note 
Meatacnary, Ji Janes, Bnitish poet, iv 468 
par i, ec Ge pice commissioner of 
WW a 


Montgomery, F ure of, 11 580 
rey. Conse commands army 
vre, 


bes n 97, inlled at St Denis, 
Mon ner, Duke as brother of Lows 
Ph 1v ve 


Mon oe oe eae 

Montreal, surrender 0: 

Montreuil, French PE oy 

re nent Dit hs Cocke One 
generar y James Graham, Marquis of, be- 


on behalf of 
es I, 533, sr cam and vic- 
tories m Scotland, 541, 54 9, 18 routed 
by the Covenanters at Phihpha 550, 
by Charles to disband his forces, 


battle of, 1v 606, 607 
Maas defender of Mooltan, 1v 631, 632 
storming 


Moolten, capture of, view of of, iv 

Moor, Manor of i 627 

Moore, r, bere the Insh rebellion 
and massacre, 1 491, 492 


er ay Arthur, member of parliament, iu 
Moore, Mr Arthur, hi 152 
Moore, General ei 1a, i eee in — 
iv 
oe his s rereat to, and death at Coruiia, 
tints of ptain eos Gea iv 210 
00: a Vv 
Moore, Thomas, of, 1v 467 
Moore, Mr George Henry, his attack on 
Insh church, iv 672, 673 
Moorfields, ite condition in the 12th century, 


1 366 
Moorshedabad, seatof the Nabobs of Bengal, 
m1 688, 692-694, tumults in, 708 
Morain, Jodhan See Jodhan 


Morey: mnpeoversent i after accession of 
George III , 1v_ 132, 153, 
Moravians, or United history of 
4 , their introduction mto iv 
Moray, pality of, 
Moray, _ of Bothwell, i 425, 426 
Moray, James Stuart, 1 of, ef of the 
of the on, 11 sent to 
France to bring Scotland, 91, 92, 


= of mass in Holy- 
rood Chapel, id , receives 

her al tion to the north, re- 
conves the of Moray in exchange 


MORTON 


Moray, Regent,— 
for that of Mar, ii. 92, defeats Earl of 
Huntly at Corrichie, lousy of 
abandons yap the queen 
and reconciles erg with John ca) 


102, his plot Mary, 
a father. fintaw, 105, aes “up uP 


rds 
the Rizzio, 109, reconciliation 
of Mary to, #5 evidence as to his being an 
accomplice in Rizzo’ B murder, 1b 

pane Mary in her Journey to ‘Alloa, 113 13, 

alleged foreknowledge of 

murder, 116, de for France, 118 Ls 
turns to Scotlan: 124, 125, his interviews 


with Mary at Lochleven Castle, 125, ac- 
cepta the regency, tb , receives inte ce 
of 8 escape, 126, defeats her at 

Bide, 1b , his secret communications 
Ehzabeth, 129, 130, 


charges against 

Mary before the cor uumoeene vn ant 
Westminster, 130-133, underhand m 
sures between, and Elizabeth, 133, 194, a 
legation as to letters furnished ed him by 

to her frends in Scotland, 134, 
Joles rs muse of Norfolk, 138, his in- 
trgues eep Mary in confinement, + 
139 , proceedings connected with the a) 
on and execution of French 

his treacherous conduct to May 
bee the Duke of Norfolk, 140, 18 shot by 
Hamilton Bis Bowel: ugh, 144, his 


Morbecq A ‘Der ie i 473 
or ue, ir ant 
Morcar, son of Algar, 1 125, 133 
Morcar, brother-in-law at Pa acid, i 179, his 
op tion to Wilham the Conqueror, 4 
140, 192, 206, umpmsoned by Wilham Rufus, 


More, Sir Thomas, his address to the Em- 
Charles V ,1 762, chosen of 

e commons, rerait oe A reply 

to Cardinal Wo willingness 
to give an opinion on 6: pee of Henry's 
divorce from pe aoaga T18. created chan- 
cellor, 785, the commons 


ak Sie A 


pereecmact of the Protestan 
» Teaigns his office o P charnelict 789, 
unjust proweeution, trial, and death of, 795- 


More, Sir George, heutenant of the Tower 
n lates between le Bd I and the Earl 
of spelen n 336, and notes 

guished authoress, por- 


Pichegru as commander 
87, his cam 
96, h ae are be costi 111, 
as campaign acum Varo: 
HS HET. stieryto of Napoleon to pee 
a of Na 
cure his. con conviction Nor conspiracy, is ba- 
viet eee wl and noie 
OYgeal, p' 
ae cael Robert, missionary to Chia, 


Morland, George, 1v 165 
Mormons, the, or‘ Latter-day Samm 
of, and. their religious tenets, iv a7 
Lord, iv oi his bills for regulat- 
ment regarding sh Sop octrines 
Oxford school, 548 
Morro, the, in 430 


Morris, Gouverneur, ui eo 548, his treat- 


ment of Thomas Paine, 609 
ar lah encampment of Washington at, 
Mortier, General, panqoss Hanover, iv yh 
Mortimer, ‘art 5 of, defeata the Welsh, 1 
Mortimer, escapes from the 
Tower of London to 446, his 


France, 1 
connection with Queen Isabella, 2b, “iT, 
agssuines the principal authority in th 
ri after the ere ea of Edward a 

~~ maintains it after ied ab of Ea- 

bind rows 18 surprised at Notting- 
ham Castle, and executed, 455, 456 

Mortimer, Sir Edmund, brother-in-law of 


otapur, 1 543 
Mortimer’s Cross, battle of, 1 620 
Mortlach, 


battle of, 1 1 
Mo statute of, i 497 
Mo ol 
Henry VII ,1 719, note, 730, 733 
m, Lord, encourages extra’ 
of Darnley, ii 106, su him hia 
izzo, 107, Se pana oe 2 


is admitéed into Eothwell ® cousplraty Sor 
murdering Darnley, +b , ue. supports 


ern gg i ame 
young , 18 

and executed , his confess 
the murder of Darnley, ges jer 

are John, Arch’ f Canterbury, 
uo es, his Itunerary of Scotland, 
aor thls pesount of an ean chante: 


Moscow, of iv 296 703, 703 
Bom Sroopers, F ler, 1 
Mouldings Architectu 


Mounds, fun 10, 11 
eee ee ta of the,” i 308, 316, 


“*Mountain, the,” name given to the ex- 
Pre ose 
ouureenale, 
cate an) Sed ral Secon ice: 
mae 


of Earl of [rhe i 188, 189 
sex 1n command of ; suppresses 
Mo re Si ny gee tence of 
untnorris, ar sen’ oO: 
Strafford 2 
Mouravieff, v 733, 735 
Mowbray, Leg he - N forthumberiand, bus con- 
dlham Rufus, i, 214, 215 
Muckwanpoor, ave of, 1v 351 
, Wilham, Ea 
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tish admiral, ni. 640, 


Parker, Richard, leader of the mutiny at the 
Nore, iv 94, 95 
Parker, Admiral Sir Wilham, blockades the 


Pirseus, 1v 637 
Parhament. the term first used re ns whee 
of Her pri 1 387, 


iv 


year 125, 397, note, oe 
tion as to ae pe sess and boroughs be 
we ge pti deel pt hideripay ad 
note, 1 oppoatt mn to royal preroga’ 
ward III , 479, and note, the 
Wanda 10 reign of Richard Ii, 490, 
oe obsequiousness of, to Richard Ir’, 491, 
| 492°, constitution of, in century, 675. 
servility of, in reign of Henry VIII , 81 
815, 816, 841, the Long (see Chai tes I ,Ci om- 
well, &c ), trennial lution of, voted 
the Long, u 477, 478, the tnennial 
re- | repealed, 671 , new houses of, iv 830, 837 
, Parhamentary ‘Wars, the See Charles I ; 
Pores Cromuell, & 
| seized by Bona 1v 191, 192 
Parma, Margaret, Duc of, regent of the 
pric aca il, 136 
Parma, Prince of See Alexander Farnese 
Parr, Catharina Catherwne 
Parry, Captain, his eeiediaonn to Polar re- 
pe soval Descn hénes, Vico-admural, 1v 735 
val- ines, V1 1v 
, Paschal IT, 1 354 
Paskiewitech, 2 , Russian commander, 
| iv 695, 696 
| Pastumes See Sports 
Paston Letters, quoted, 1 666 
' Patay, battle of, 1 593 
| Paterson, ‘Wilham, ongmator of the Danen 
Scheme, ui 32, 33, 50, accompanies the 
expedition, 57-59, effect of its pg on 
him, 59, the projector of the Bank of Eng- 
| Peg 379, 380 


ugustine fnayr, 1 
Patriotic an Ans the, catablistiod: iv 719 
Patronage, law of f ecclesiaata tacal, in 
act of 1690 abohabmg, Mm: 362-364, act os 
1712 restoring, 367, secession 1n the 
church caused by arbitrary exercise of 
nght of, 368 , renewed turmoils occasioned 
1n Scottish church by, 1v_ 138-141, the Dis- 
pooloneeg 783-791 (See also Chu) ch) 
Patten, , bis account of Somerset’s inva- 
s10n nage Scotland, un. 8, and note 
Paul III , Pope, 1 798, 809 
Paul TV , Pope, the Inquisition et 
rag et Ue aterg fer 9 
ve the § out 0 
his answer to Elizabeth’s Bar Ont ee 


her accession, 76 
Paul, Emperor of Ri to Cathe- 
18 strangled, 123 
Paulet, 8 ne Amyas, the last Keeper of Queen 


Mary 
166, Yer 171, letter to, from W: 
and Davidson, 175, refuses to comply with 


JUSEIS, 
rine, = tart 111, 112, 122, 
conduct to her, 


Pave “St. church a 1 5, 11 desorption 
of old cat view of, 665, an. note, 
A by Laud, 423, 494, 

destroyed in fire, 771, sobualt by Sir 


Christopher n, 780 
= ry nbtatvon for popular harangues, 


318, 644. 
Paul's Wi Old St Paul's, n 625 
Paw tare hacen Ee the dis- 
oop low of Eivaid VI ropiriag ne 14 
’ Ww ’ » In- 
ae eee to ste 


cruel prosecution of, in 
rela of Jareea 1. py n 33l, 332 
Peacock, Reginald, Bishop of Chichester, 1 


Peada, gon of Pender, Kang of Mercia, 1 75, 


port Colonel, ui 736 
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tion of eo Eee II ‘s reign, 483-487 
casxiztion of, in 15th cen! nore insur 
rections of the, in reign of Edward VI 
25-31 , condition of ails from 
volution to death of George II, ii 375- 
Pedda, » battle of, i ni 698 
Pedro ; "the “Cruel,” King of Castile, as- 


pil Doe ees by the B Prince, L 
corer iger o 378, 411, ais 
en Re ep eb rie ughter 


on ae cmt 
oe 507, 508, 522 
Peekskill, 


rish secretary, iv 
opposes Canning's bill for Ca- 
tholic egepiaedt ter 3ob , his amendments 
on the cnminal , 388, a pgeceen of 
Buance comunittee Saved by, 394 ae 

of test and corporation acts, 

bi carried for suppressing the Cathohe 
Association , brings forward bill for relief 
of Roman Catholics, 1s rejected as mem- 

b mene or! of Oxford, but returned 

estbury, terms of his 

finally carried. and passed, 399-407, 427, 428, 
resigns office with Duke of Welhngton, 
482, his speech on the oe bill, pet 


refuses the peep 
for admission of dissenters ne tnbrerattiog 


514, 515, 1s made premier on dismussal of 
the Melbourne munistry , portrait of, 521- 
623, discussions on the appomtment, ina- 
bility of his administration to maintain 1t- 
self, resigns office, 524 531, his rebuke of 
Mr Hume m connection with Canadian 
rebellion, 545, o 
for tranquillzinmg Jamaica, 557-559, his 
érilanatne of his Sena pe = for Shed min 
istry on resignation © urne, 
559, 560, succeeds Lord Melbourne as 
premier, 572, 573, his ce sale 7 Rs 
gulating duty on corn, ‘or the 
tion of the Bank of England, 589, 
Bes of 8 on various articles 
592 bus bills for ecg re- 
eet Of ede te in Scotland and Ire- 
594, carries his bill for increased 
Maynooth College, 594-596, an- 
paral Sines eo to the principles of 
free trade, his corn bill, quits office on = 
being passed, 599-602, destth of, 639 
Metre gr by, for ‘augmenting clerical 
ViINgB, 
Pes caty of, captured, province of, annexed 
tish dominions, 1v 677, 


to Bri 

Pp t t 365 
Polaetin vaio diseetminabon of bis opimions in 
Britain, 1 


Pelham, Henry, brother of Duke of New- 


noted statesman in reign of Geo: 
II, m “361, ae 8, 205, 24, 336, 323, 


Pehsmer, General, ecules General Can- 
robert 1n command before Sebastopol, iv 
723, portrait of, 724 

Peliier, Jean Jose trial of, for libel on 

Bonaparte, 1v 195, 196 
, Pem Chief-yustice, n 710 
,; Pembroke, Earl of, surnamed Strongbow 
treaty with the exiled King of ‘Letamter” 
i 271, endeavours to gain consent of Henry 
II to bis Insh expedition, 272, embarks 
for, ane lands in Ireland, 273, : tales Water- 
‘oO 
MacMurrogh, +b assum: 
of Lemster, 274, 1s besieged in 
King Rodenck, ‘put defeats him, ae. 
coors his submission = with tum, pnd 
ncludes an arrangemen’ sy 
Pembroke, Earl of, accompani 
Henry to Gloucester, 1 382, is chowce: pro- 
heads cause of Henry 
agaist Louis, 382-384, takes Lincoln, and 
defeats the French, 384, 385, mages 


adherents 
, and note, wa 
ous m procaine son, 389, 
Poateore Earl of, defeated by the Spanish 
off Rochelle, 478 
Pomuroke Earl ot and Lord Holland pre- 


Parham: nt. 

eevee are a aw pole Al 
e, 

= tacket of leave system introduced, iv 

Penda, pagan King of Mercia, i. 74-76, 153, 


Pandengrash, reveals plot against William 
Penderill, William and Richard, assist 
Charles IIT m escaping after battle of 
Worcester, ii 5&2 ge Bee- 
George LIT, Wellungton, &o. 


~ 


PENNEFATHER 
Pennefather, iv 713 
Pennenden Hi anti ic 

tion at, iv 398. 
fleet Rochelle, 11. 379, 380 
eC ae 
th, view th ~ 
** Pension " 


ent, 663 
Pentland Aas battle of n 6 676 
Pecovile, ita condition m the 12th century, 


wth of their influence in reign of 
rae 1 479 , notes 


ee ee omamey raky EY oe oe 
pow Harry, surnamed Hotspur, i 
ay hora commands insurrection 


Henry Iv, ne 544, 18 defeated and alam 
at Shrews' zfs ag restored to Ins 


acy 
es doheateae at Hedgley 


poor Lak one of the conspirators in 
the Gunpowder Plot, i: 502, 303, 307, 308 


Pe ee i ee 

Percy, Bish vies Newspapere iv 179 

Perkins, 8 TOrGLOd maaanel Lule 
of Wi od m1 Te ST a 


er Bd rat Oe now of belfry and market 


eek 
ait 
Hill 


M, ee een adventurer 1n service of 
Po, Commodore, 1v 330 


"gucceastal siege of Seat by eres troops Chay 


Dest outer of Jones i at, 1. 655, 656, meet- 
ing of Cardinal Beaton’s party at, 834, 
tumult m, arising from sermon of John 
Knox, un. 81, plundered by Montrose’s 
Highlanders , sojourn of the old Borg ra 

iad 


, the country between, and 
ling waste by his orders, m 178-181, 
sojourn of the young pretender in, 277, 
view of, 180 
on Jane 2 Drummond, Duke of, in 277, 
282, 283 pus quarrel with Lord George 
Muorey, 2 292, , attacked with loss at at 
Penn 


of Denmark on Sweden, ’ ty be- 
tween, and latter country, 

Peter III, throne of R ii 432, 
his dethronement and 

Peterborough, of, his exhortations to 


Mary 
Eeernoscaae, Charles Mordaunt, Earl of, 
his romantic achievemente in Spain, tii 
105, 106, 108, 109, 114, discussion on his 
conduct parliament, 


in 116, fy jos m 
Seeodeae with Dube of ’ 900, 201, 
portrait of, 105 

Peter’s Pence, tax of, 
Peter's Chapel, St., in the Tower, ii 47, note 
oe Hugh, asa » ti. 657, 
Petaon, Jerome, Bally as 
of Pars, fi instigates e mob to 
attack Tuileries, 1v 7,3, 
ppc Aad paar eee end of, 
Petition of Right, the, drawn the com 
mons and presen un- 
perros? Aly a il. 306, 397, is for- 
gard to the 53 infringe: 
fpente of, by him, : 
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Potions to Fateinent, prackios of, fire in: 


congress 
mencement of f revolutionary war, iii 516, 
declaration American independence 


issued fro: GAs Bat att note, occupation 
of, by the , dissolute life 
” akirmishes in 


pe pr 333 , 

o Bouvines, +b , crown of England offered 
to his son Lows by John’s barons, 336, his 
cautious conduct on the SCORE, wb rs 
aoe assistance afforded by, to 


5d eos or Per St France, 1 403, 404 
D le Bel, effects almost entirely the ex- 
on of the Enghsh from France, i 
el his relations with 


470 
Philp, son of John of France, 1. 473 
Y Far te Peaee, a confederate of 
Prince Henry agamst his father, 1 278, 
270, 761 . surprised by Henry II, 281, 


ni 15 ae er ogy banency cal hig 
e, mands for m B en- 
deavours to get Elizabeth matried to 
peda et pg succeeds his father on 
el aa ne 67, quarrels with 
IV , &, 68, induces Mary to declare 
63-72, pruposes to aes Brice 
’ 
beth after her accession, 78, marries the 
daughter of Henry II of France, 8, as- 
sists the Catholic ae eee, es 


i 


Heh 


of 
ith Charles I con- 
nest and partition of Holla ere 414 
Pip grandson of Louis XIV 
wi 


18 nomina en Duke of Anjou, heir 
to the 8 mon by last will of 
Charles II, ini 65-69, contests with 
e 1m and allies, who dis- 
to § 03, 


ota f Flanders, i. 
0: unt oO: 
aes, 4 ie 


as: Hamault queen of a III, 


a , 454, su tercedes for the 
san Se LS Bt a 
pigunded by, 498 , 


Philippa, daughter of John of Gaunt, rig pad 


= French, in 
Pepeeare: ee bill for amendment 
of law of of car iaue iv 673 


Phillimore, Mr J , denounces Bntish govern- 
ment in Tndia, 1" 1v 67. e 


5 
Phillips, Sir Robert, =o of liament 
in hanged of Charles I, 1 397, 
Philhps, pagar i 6a7, 631, 633 
Philpott, Dr Koveter 


os inane with ancient Britain and 


reba ay 814, 815, 832 
oes nit French republia blican za : eral, i 
Fren: can gen v 7%, 
79, 90, superseded by Moreau, 87, banished, 
bad iy 2 oe poping oom ee ro 
cc e of James - 
in end Sf last 


Pica of, 1 636 
Pi aint Boottl 655, 


Picton, eral, iv 318, 
Picts, their incursions ye the southern 


Horsa, 69, subjection of, to Kings 
of Northitee 74-76, their ongin and 
su relationship to the Saxons, 140, 
141, and note, contests with the 
Northumbrian Saxons, 141, 142, their his- 
tory, contests with the Scota, and subjuga- 
taon by the latter under Kenneth, 142, and 

143 their allance with the Danes, 


143, their conversion to OChnstianity by 
Ninian, 


50 
Piercy, Ca: u1 611 
Mesmire Hustace de St. i 469 


— wman, Longland’s poem of, i 529, 


Pigot Sir jor, in OS his insulting 
: re- 
faarks on Scotland 314 
ri Pe’ their colonization of 
orth America, ii 612, 760-762 (Bee Pur 
£4 of Grace,” the, 1 806-808, 819 


on of the Normans for, L 


, frequency of, am she ane 
156, enthusinem’ for, sm the llth and 12th 
centuries, 360, character of Enghsh, 666, 


Alderman, sentence on, i1 706 
Pilate coatarenoen at, between the Em- 
ceroe of Austria and King of Prussia, iv 


ee destruction of the, 
iv 352, 
Pinkie, battle of, ii 8- 

Pine douse ones he Charles XII cf 


Sii 114. 
and Saxon, their ra- 
Pi 1 Pine oe iii 289 
r z 
Pitt, See Chatham. 
son. of Lord. 


Pitt, William, second of Lord Chatham, 
i, ASL, note, his motion for parliamentary 
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Pitt, ~ Poix, Jean de, a Burgundian leader, Portland, Duke of, acts ax first lord o: 
reform, iii » made chancellor ex- offer of crown cogs in the coalition cabinet, it ‘a 
wer, 646, his reply to Fox's speech on the II, i A of Saxony electec 659 to form a union between, and 
pre! of 656, and note, king of, 47’, rival claims of Augustus anc Pitt, 661, 662, succeeds Lord Gooie 
sitaon by the king to, for f a crown of, 225, ‘ iv 
for attacks on, tee omc soveneee © f by ri fl — La Portam: Semecnetion - Buck- 
his India » his resignation demanded is (linmiocaberieais and ‘portion betweer ingham af ii 401, 402 peer ay ine 
afforded, by the king, triumph ox USAIA, ustria, 496-501 dockyard ii Bb che ¥ 
his in new parhament, hus bill a in to in a ueriens rtamouth, oie mistress of Charles 
659-664, violent con between, duet of, VOours II, note, 
and Fox in Dea the bf reform abuses pea eee 717 woot el. 684, 685, 701, “78 719, 
election, , measures for remov formed, cond oO! Portugal, expedi from land 
the inimiscn woes oO schemes of the Em Catherine against Don Antomo cay cl of, ii 188 poner 
667, his last “oe as @ parlia- ukewarmness of d towards inva ation of peace between, and Cromwell , 
mentary reformer, 667, 668, financial sion of, by Russian army, independenc: executes a brother of the 
measures, 671, 672, his defence of com of, 0 wn, 868-871, additional terri- Po am r,583, invas onof by 
mercial with France, 745, and note a from, by Prussia and Rusaia, the French and Spaniards "th 103, threat- 
his resolution on the slave-trade, 7 1v 49, unsuccessful struggle of th: ened rupture between, and 8 1, 228, 299 
Prince of Wales’ right to the regency patriots vad under Nesey atrocities 0 unsuccessful invasion of, by pain, 431, 432; 
by, and his , 154-759, financial are the Rusmans at Warsaw, third partitio1 434, mnvaded by French army treaty be- 
sures of, ; of the kingdom, 72-74, 91, note, Bona: ’t tween, and France, iv 126, again invaded 
his ons in parhament with Fox oa offers to Dra pga of, his cam in by the French, flight of the royal family, 
his party, 856-861 , causes Chancellor Thur 235-237, 245-247, claims of, rep b 948, Junot's cam in, e Bri 
I tion, 862, his measures in re co: of Vienna, 340, 341,  evolitnans tish, WwW ‘3 campaigns in, 
to republic, x iv 40, 41, 46, él, 1831, 1ta suppression , barbarous retahatio! 263, 204, 274-276, revolutions in, ultimate 
plan for recruiting the gene OT yon 75, of the Russians, 502 triumph of the constitutionahsts under the 
attempt to egorate! Desce Prono Polar Regions, recent expeditions to, iv 819 countenance of Britain , British expedition 
85, 86, def his conduct im len 820 to the Tagus, 371, 377-379 , freah revolution 
money to the German emperor, 92, his Pole, Michael de la, chancellor and favourite in, triumph of the absolute party, and en- 
for restricting sine sasae ot 98, re- of Richard IT , i 489, and note, 490 thronement of Dom Miguel, position as- 
elle eo ae 208, 209’, Pee m1 675 ee resi be Potton voila a, tee 
in is cabunet, 214, 215, declme of Pole, W and Richard de la, brothers o tabla al ob hid deeotie ae co 


oe = and funeral, his advo- the Eari of Suffolk, persecution of, b, 522, renewed 
o! 736 treaties between, and ae for 


status eof, 223-225 , ratt of, iii Poe Gartinal, Thence oF rtrait of, fierce oT f slave-trade, 561 
i A a ion of slave- 
Pitt, J Charles, youngest son of Lord hostility of Henry VIIT against, i 808, Portus Itius, or Witaand, i 19, 21 
fe one ini ae 809 8 ag gar of his family by Henry Post-office, establishment of the, 1 oe 
Pius V, Pope, his bull excommunicating VIIL, 813, 814, attends parliament a provements in management of, ie 
Elizabeth h adixed to Bishop of London’s pees legate after marnage of Philip ana provements effected by Mr Palmer, iv in, 
ii 58, endeavours to stop the rage carelessness formerly shown in the man- 


us VI, terms zmposed. on, by Bone: of Mary’s persecutions, 61, op war agement penny postage 
iv ‘Pope his terntories overrun by the between d and France, 68, dies at aomentgf as, enka 
, 96, appotion t to.8 stirred up am Lambeth, 7 Potato disease, the, iv 598, 599, dreadful 
his subjects by the French , 1s deposed Rakes, de, French munister, iv famine thereby occasioned in Ireland, 609 
carried from Rome to Cnibnoe. 105, 106, Potemkin, Prince, Russian general, ini. 760, 
dies, 111 eres) favourite subject of Enghsh conver 761, 764 
— VII , Pope, succeeds Pius VI, 1v 111 11 389, 390 Pottinger, or, iv 573, 580 
present ato coronas of Napolecn and Pollt ar. vuniuita pesca by, im = Pottinger, Sir Henry, iv 584 
sen his termtones ocoupiod by of, in Richard IT's Pound, Mr, cruel prosecution of, ii 302, 308 
tories occupied by mfaon of, n reign of ‘liam III, aI 1 Powsl Colonel, iv 207 
topes th — ro Pollock, General, joms General Sule at Jel- Powis, Lady, ii. 701 
Eoopion of Italy, 248, 24 carried o lalabad, iv 578, "advances on Cabool, por ownall, Governor, his speeches in 
ner to ce, 270 rocbored mn 1814 S12 trait of, 580 ment on the American colonies, i 
us IX, Pope, takes fhght from Rome in Pollok, Robert, his Course of Teme, iv 468 
iv 623, partitioned by, into Pomare, of Tahiti, iv 432 »owys, Mr, fii 656 
choceses ferment thereby prod: 644- viBanate ala, Roman geographer, i 25, Foynts, eles ae commander, ii 549- 
the, ravages of, at the me settlement in pe rein 1 ©=Premunire, statute of, 2 and note 
ce tio a 08 ST S it, “25 i 676, to, 0b ics 706 , 706, pion 9 of, and Praga See Warsaw ae 
the great, of Pragmatic Sanction, the, i 216 
Pontefract G 4s i Ss, note Prague, capture of, in 249 
Pinstas Seeen Caran ol tie nama 229, 374 + +$‘Ponthieu, Countof See Guy ce, his evidence re murder of 
Plantetions the American, imquitous kid- Pon , abbey of, 1 260 pa Edmondbury Godfrey, 1 and note, 


Po net carried on between Bristol 


rerorey i 379, exhibition of, in churches 

t the Reformation , ordinances against, 

ii 215, 216, miracle ‘and , n Scot- 
land at the Reformation, 

O his aout otthe Deiat 48, 51, 53, 


Pi M , 
Pyne Monday, fentival og, #. 270 271 


Plunket, Sy teab Jerk iin. 212, 213 
Plunkett, gr his on Oatholic eman- 


Plymouth’ parnel wt Ssh ot 545, * 


Plymouth, New England, u 
Plymou ke, Dr, i Wal the cool of a 778, 779 
ments between, and 


he in reign of 
II , 788 el 


cy from the Restoration 

to the Revol 788-795 ges Revolu- 
tion to dea TI, i 413-419, 
from 1760 te 18s, iv 176-182, foi 1802 to 
1830, 456-469, from 1830 to the present 


battle of, { 472, 473, Serge 
of Joan of Arc the university of, i ae 
Poictou and Aquitaine, con Hen 
II by his marriage with ae 1, 
250; support afforded people of, to 
6 rebellious sons, 283, their en- 
mity to the Plantagenet family, 321. 


Poor W, act for amendment of the, inreign 
of ted, fo Iv, ee th apd ser yg bn 
in or in tuto 0; on 0: 
B40, act for aren Alien Or in in Scotland, 
594, ford John Russell’s bill for amend- 
ment of, in Ireland, 1v 629 (See also 
Pauperism | 
Po Sp hue ei rig on nreeys of 
0' bury, r 
trait af, 413-415 ore a 


Pope, the SeeP i and Catholeca 

Po , abolished tiland, 1i 90, 91, nga 
» oom) ts m parliament 
spread of, 405, S eenlen of ne 


erg 
474, note, 613, 614, complaints in Charles 
i? sreign of the spread of, 671, 675, 683, 
segnret James it T-Ta8 oa mn 
of James II, 735-738 (See also 
scsand 


ao Gapistn, brant campaign of, in 


pham, Sir Home, iv 104, his expedition 
ee eed, Charles 
in reign 0 
Tsu 690-703 


2opulation, redundancy of, in Britain in first 
quarter of present ig ae dg colonization 
scheme for remedying it, 1v 450, 451 
| See fone af Se e 366 
. on, 
Jorter, & Soars hfe of William 


pean Es husband of Boadicea, 1 32 


Ohief-yustice, liberates bP gl 
legal Bl 4Ah popularity of, 442 ie created 
Pp y creas 
ey. 446, conduct of, in parha- 
oe 473, 474, 477, "485, 590 
directions for, issued in 15th cen- 


Pro Haphackte school of painting, 1ta pecu- 


Presburg, treaty of, iv 218, 219 
>res 5 Aes n seule of Jahan tt 


by Straff re) tion 
to Charles I ’s arbitrary measures, 

draw up the National Covenant, 447 (see 
amie ihe worsted am ocutest had 
between Joining the, and the ee eat 


Se, Cia eT Been 
a ouse 
of Commons, vote the dis! of the 


army, demands of the latter for arrears of 

, victory of the Lennar ng over, 559- 

a defence of their conduct, 563, note, 

vote carnied by, n parhament for arenewal 

of negotiations with the king, treaty of 
ewpors, refuse a take into to consideration 

eo mm 
varhament by Col Snide 


= 570, Ce ie eortie ma West: 
mbly, Confession es Faith 


leh ‘after 

their contest with the Episcopalian, a 
eo 

mm ppiageiarer rr Mag agg ejection of pro-amiinonce of 
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676, tyrannies of and Lanuder- 
dale over, attempta by mild 


to 
Taeasures, ’ preecenion pice of 
701 Se of slenk setae Toglend 
in first half of 17th century, 747, 748, mef- 
fectual athemp$ 6% the Restorahon to effect 


persecu! 
of, in Scotland, 757-760 , triumph of their 
church at the Revolution, 760, trramph of 
the Scotch, at the Revolution, 1ii 3, 4, 
failure of project for reconciling to Church 
of England at the Revolution, 360-362, 
their victory in Scotland, 362-364. (See 
Presbytery, esta’ ; in Scotland by parlia- 
’ bf 
ment, i1 90,91, estabhshed in Scotland at 
we VI to rupplantit by Epuscopaoy. 254, 
‘ames su) 1 fs 
235 ovempe of Jamos ~~ Aca, 
in Scotland, 339-341 , in Scot- 
land with James VI, » trium 
of, over , 614, 615, esta ed 
in Sco’ at Revolution, 1ii 362-364. (See 
also Presbyterians 
Prescot, Colonel, 1 , note, 
Prescot, General, 11. 565 i 
by Laud, 1 430 
1v 


Preston, ence and surrender of, by the 
rebels mn 1715, in 175, 176 
Captain, m1 483 
Prestonpans, battle of, n1 281-284. 
Pretender: the old See James Francis Ed- 


10a 
Pretender, the young See Charles Edward 
Prevost, General, 607, 608 
Prevost, Sir George, iv 294, his 
Way Sok Gmpener displayed by, at 
ew York, 1m , 
Lake Cham 


aoe ae scheme for a er ge of na- 
Ce) e ll and note, 

gyric on French revolution, waa 
Pride, Colonel, his “purge” of the House of 


Commons, 1 570 
y, Dr his pohtical and reh- 
Girrngtiae ks omaeand hibeaee bared 
; house and hbrary burned 
by ne mob, sym of the pr or 


convention, 31, portrait of, iii. 824. 
Prince’s Island oe ak 
Princetown, position British 

ui 561-563 = 


gle, » 1 556 
Pnor, Matthew, accompanies Lord Portland 
in a Pans, in 51, sent as ambas- 
139, 140, nea Eatncircke te : 
, , accompanies im em- 
Dassy to Paris, and 1s left there to complete 
negotaations, 148, 149, arrest and im m- 
ee of, 168, 169, his hfe and poetry, 415, 


6 
Procida, capture of, iv 269 
Proclamations, fm effect of law given to, 
statute of Henry VIII, 1 816, com- 
mts of James L’s parhament as to royal, 


318, 319 
Procter, Colonel, British commander in 
America, iv 329-331 
Proctor, Sir Wiliam Beauchamp, iii 460,462 
view of, 1v 383, capture of, 677 


eq 

lics by Henry » L 789, 796, 796, 

813-216, 819, 825, eager 

Sate oe the of Jam Mle 14 

numbers of, Ww: : ‘erent 

co of 67, note, in 

of the, n » Wars of the 
lics, are 


Provence, or Arles. r 
Provisors, statutes i. 669, 670 
Prudhoe Castle, 1 


cession of Pohsh territory by, 1v 
49, 50, permits occupation fg etn by 
the French, 199, refuses to asaist Austria, 
217, rupture between, and France, Bona- 
marches om » French campaign 
233-237, 245, , concludes treaty with 
France, 247, allance entered mto by, with 
Russia, Great Britain, and Austria, against 
Bonaparte, 301-304, war with Denmark in 
relation to Schleswig and Holstein, 623 
Prynne, Wil trial of, and barbarous 


Rap i © Serjeant, ii. 170 
Pudsey, Bishop of Durham, 
aie Si, 3 154, 155 oe 
SS ang ee Rest half of 17th cen- 

tury, 11 647, the Restoration to the 


0! 
Sh beetle f, iv 236 
of, iv 
Punch’s Th 1h 
Panjab, ‘bances in the, 
ann 


m 132 
ee ten of Eieabed ies, 147, 224- 


their e taons from James I , 293, 
with, 


a charcoal burner, finds body of 
William L 217, and note. 

Purnesh, the N; Gs Pat led by 
James I, on accession, fi » com- 
plaints of the commons regarding, 1, 


abolished, 

Pusey, Rev Dr, portrait of, party in Eng- 
lish church formed by, ie Romanizing 
tendencies, iv 776-778. 


RALEIGH 
American commander, 
ee Hy iit, 
Pym, John, member of 
hament, 405, 464, carries up Straf- 


Pyrenees, battles of the, the French troops 
driven across into France, iv 299, 300 


Q. 


Allian: iii 192 
ers, Or Frgads, hastory of, li 749-781 = 


as of the, by New 
jected, Ti. 225, ‘preeont first pettnon for 
abolition of the slave-trade. ao 

ation Act, the, il. 136 


'y Rev ew, the, iv 470 
vbr1 Danish camp at, i. 93 
Qual  eae bene f 317-319 , British 
of, iv ; 
from, 319 


retire 
’s disastrous en to, f1 


and capture by 
British, 3561-354, attempt of French to re 
take, 356, attempte of the 
. mpoms, Sa Sok, View or: eee 
map of, and neighbourhood, » view 
Diamond and part of, 353, view of, 
from the citadel, 533 
Queen's Coll establishment of, in Ire- 
land, tion to, on religious grounds, 


pointed 
tin, St, battle of, if 
= General, murdered by Madnd mob, 
1v 


beron Bay, ement of, ili. 350, 351. 
ae perié, battle of i 462 ‘ 
Mr Josiah, ri 545, 546. 


a pole and shield for the 
a youth to fight on horse i. 
peerage Lrige, skirmiah at, ii. 509 
1t See Dolmen. 
R. 


occupations, ineffectual petitions of the 
and Hi for, 11. 345-347, his 
stheme for "a gold mine in Galana 


his ith, 
hus History of the Worunt 647, portrait of, 
Raleigh, Captain Walter, eldest son of Sir 
Rae Lady meffectually mtercedes with 


JamesI a retention of her husband's 
bis 1 a even the, Virgmua, view of, in. 
Reich le Flambard See Flambard 


Ramulhes, battle of, in 107, apd i 

Ramnarain, Hindoo governor of Patna, 
700, 707-7! 

Ramnuggur, batile of, iv 632 


Ramsay, Alian, his , 1 417, 418 
Ramsay, , im 
Bay, mg pete pre 
Ramula or Rama, 1 and note 
Randol eet f Mi castle of 
of Moray, surprises re) 
Te betghe 1 441, his prowess at the battle 
of Bannockburn, 442, 443 , his mvasilons of 
d, 444, 452, 453, dies, 456 
ph, or dall, omas, 1 &, his 
cerigr Peete pet , Ins intrigues 
ain Scotland, 1 an ’ motes, letter 


105, 
and Earl of Bedfo an ac- 
aca of Rizno’s Ets ali ibe, an 
ytarposes effectually on oO f Regent 


Binclagh, ies of entertainment, iii 400, 


Rangoon, occupied by the British , conflicts 
with the Burmese at, view of approach to 
pagoda at, iv 380, 381, vigorous defence 

Ranull “Boo # the Burmese, 677 

See Racul 


Raoul, French 182 
Ragul or Ranulf, Buhop of Durham, 1 236, 


ape Seienstave PARADE: OF the term, 1 

Rastadt, Son taroriada at, ni 154 

Ratchff, Sur Richard, 1 643 

ur, capture of, 1v Ae 
ysland of, Bruce takes 


Ra of, refuge im, 1 
Ravailac, Francis, stabs H IV ,xi 324 
Rav: ur, Duke of Hereford lands at, 1 
263 ward IV lands at, 631, and note 
Ra Lord, ni defeata Greene at 


Hobkirk’s Hill, 632, 633, his operations mn 
Carolina after surrender at Yorktown, 637, 


Paymond, Duke of Antioch, 1 249 
ymond, King of 1 254 


ond de St earldom of Toulouse 
ed by Henry II from, 1 254, warns 
II of his son’s conspiracy against 


Rebeccaites, their in W: iv 587 
oe do, rds vio alot Ot the 
51 


His, Sebasto 1, unsuccessful attacks 
on, iv 723 
en ne 
of convocation, 1v 775, 77 
ps Tosh. warnister, iv 682, 
Reed, Mayor atocral 17 Tae 168, 
Reed, 
te Prinoe of Barth Wales, 1 
a ees asa South Wales, i 


Parhamentary, m of yee, 
Lord Cha ih 
pestle ioc Seating ee Ee 


for and note, demands of 
the tan bes P 1) 

for, 667, 668, Mr roe’s bill, 672, 

of the Friends of the People 

for the promotion n, in 

861, 862, Fox’s motion for, 

1797, iv 95, on, Al- 

oor- 


INDEX, 


Reform, Parhamentary,— 
ces atelections, ivy $87, Lord 
Sch ia Ruseall’s motion on, revered 413, 


ony of agitation for, jane 
= the at 


foc Rill, 481-501 (see 
Mr Hume's motion for, 635 
discussions on, 654, 655, 


Russell, 7 
in reign of Henry Il 1. 357 
ts) . 1. 357, » progress 
, under Wy e, 4 nee we: 
, attempts of Henry VIII and olsey 
to ; question as to the causes 
whi lu , in reign of Henry 
VIII , 773, note, persecution of adherents 
f, 1m reign of James V , 830, 


‘s acceasion, 49, cag ap 

progres) made 6, coun’ 
districta Reg tee OF eed ee 5 
mote, Segre: Of the, mm Hoowand. during 


80-90, the doc- 
trines of the, established. Scottish par- 
fae 90, 91, story o pend imme- 

diately anterior to, 201-205, Henry oe 
the sre cause of, m d, 205 


217, doc. 


reign of Edeara VE VI , 217-219 
of adherents of, under : 
establishmen 


i te, f the Scottish, 

note, view 0: 

the English, 606, 607, 619, 626 (See also 
erere 


early 1 663-669, early 
Scottish, 673 (See Reformation } 
rue oan) snteoduced by Edward t, i 
405, Ses 


, of 


chearsal, the, a Jacobite journal, m1. 49, 


Reichenbach bach, congress of, 11 795. 
oath sworn by the Danes on the, i 
arold’s oath on the, 12 
oe ‘the Anglo-Saxons for, +b , note 
Rehef Church, formation of’ the, mm Scot- 
Ronee a ae f, the Pagan Sa. 
on, condition of, among the x- 
ons 1 148, 149 history of, plat et Saxon 
invasion to ee’ co con 49-159, 
and notes, history o: $50 363" 1008 amoates 
the death of John. 350-363 216 to 
, 495-503 , history of, 
Scotland or 


. from the death of Ehzabeth to 
Restoration, 599-620, from the Restora- 
tion to the Revolution, 747-763, from Re- 


volution to death of George II, m 357- 
374, from 1760 to 1802, 1v sar iat from 
1802 to 1830, 413-435, aopeae as 
sent day, 712-792 

“‘Remonstrance,” yey ieee ante 
Long Parliament to 
notes, -495 

Renée, daughter of Lows XIT, 1 aes 778 


Rennie, Jo. ed engineer, iv 


Renouf Meschines, first Earl of Cumberland, 
1 

ara taece burned at Perth as a heretic, 
1 


Restairig, the Lords of the Congregation de- 
feated at, 11 87 
Restorati of the, 1i 749, social 


Troatens of between, and the Re- 
volution, 764, 7 
Retmues of the Roeman cae 1 375 


Bevel, 

Review, Hasninrgh, 1ts comments on the 
war nth Bonaparte, 1v 261 

Reviews, advance made m this department 
of literature from commencement of pre- 
sent century, 1v 469-471 

Revohition of 1689, dissatisfaction of the Eng- 
hsh clergy wi with, = 360, political and 
social results of, 374, 37 

French 


Revolution, ane, Fouas XVI and 
Iii 


island of, seized the 
Pete in 376, Sak by English 
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RICHARD 
Charisse Vil crowned te oa eee 
reotecton, ee Ee “ 
as iV J 
Rhode Island, colony of, i 762 
volutionary zeal of Seni ot. ‘IT, 
eS. musicocastal sttaok on, by the - 
da French, 
Rhodes, ot. ea Ft 
po Ng ap sind 409 ere 
en, fight the Orange- 
ag eo lela via G41, 642 
Rice, Mr ng, iv 537, cls IFS in re~ 
ference to episcopal re 4 


7 
Rich, solicitor general at trial of Sir Th mas 
More, i 797 . 


| Rich, Sir N , 5) apenaapan 


of Charles I 


king, i 262, 277, 
father, 277, 279, at 


his bee Sakir his brothers enry and Geof- 
frey, 282, joms th renews 
= rebeliion agatha his father, 286, con- 


erence between, and Henry at La Ferté- 
rene his violent Goudie on the oo 


Bot his ities rome Hngiand to a 
journey Irom exsne 
297, and notes, his quarrel with Tan- 


before Acre, 304 nee 
os Lasanet, tee ded yr beg 
pecan gps mn om i massacre aged 
con ey or a efeats Saladin at Agotus, 
takes to retreatto As- 


ob! 
calon, the fortafi cationsof which he rebuilds, 
, advances to Acre, and endeavours 
He "pacity Conrad of Montferrat, 307, his 
correspondence with Saladin, 7d , 308 
ere ie ces a Peleg ro by, in the 
oly Lan reheves Jaffa, and gains 
, 309, concludes truce with 
pre pares to return home,  , 
adventures of, on his vo from Pales- 
are 310, his journey ; 
a’ capture by the Duke of 
hie transferred by the latter to the 
enry, 7), 311, occurrences mm 
during his’ absence, 311-315, re- 
cxption of the tidings of his confinement, 
buoyancy of his spints, 316, his Sp 
fence before C) 


new ween, 

of his capture of the Bish ” Beauvais, 

320, bis an wars with the 

French , tb , hisdeath before the Castle 

of Chaluz, 321 ‘discovery of his effigy and 
heart in Rouen 2b, note, his 
gharacter, 3) » ab, his, contests with’ the 

pacy, effigy 

Richard ir, as heir-apparent to 
the crown on the death of a eres = 
Black Prin 


ce, ut of, 48 anaes at W 
‘ re) porary, 
Dr th the ausaict 


cracy, rebelhon of fay ler, Richand 

takes tore id prs ape a pe 
wi er, and presence of m appeas- 
Bo me aT his myudi profumso o 

mia, ase C1OUS mn to 

ES favourites, and ‘worthy character, 
488, and nofe, his contents with the Duke 
of Gloucester and a , 490; 
sudde , crushes the 
the supre- 


CatLgES 
f his sige nee 643, 
oO: en’ 
ee ine Dube of of York, 


hw younger nephew, 

¢«b, causes reporta to be 

brother's tates anil tlt of that of his ae 

dren, +b , 644, his severity to Jane Shore, 

> Dr Shaw's sermon, and the Duke of 
"s addreas to the citizens 1n his 

favour, w , receives 

tizens, 


£ 


deputation from the 


through 

om, +b, causes his n ee 
red in the baked Uh Pe 

presses on on behalf of Earl of 

648 eee of caaseyina tite eee. the 

; miece, the 

Tiheabet his frustrated 


seize the Earl of Richmon , sues & 
tion against him, collects an 

elas A at No 2b, » advances 
80 to cester, and m thence to 
evo, where he 1s by Rich- 
defeated, and knlleds , 651, com- 


erroneous, 651 
Richard, son of Wilham the Conqueror, 1 
Richard, Wegitimate son of Duke Robert, i 
Hichard II, Duke of Normandy, i. 106- 


Richard, Friar, jomns of Charles VII, 
and co-operates wit of Orleans, 
594, 595, supports the cause of the umpostor 

B hardeon, Lord Lord Chief-yustice, his speech 
ic ~ is 
at Prynne’s trial, n 419, 420, Laud’s vio- 


Rachardso tte hist, 
m, uel, distinguished nove 
m 420 


Richardson, Mr, ii, 481, 
Hachardson, Mr, his expeditidd to Agno 
iv 
Rachbo: h Castle, 1 151, note 
Richelieu, Cardmal, negotiates marnage be- 
ph mR apy eg ny erty thr pe 
England, pula ons on behalf 
the Catholics, it. 375, a to Charles I 
for assistance agaimst French 
tants, or oat gives noe oience to Buck- 
presses the siege of Rochelle, 
, 401, takes it, 403, forms an alhance 
with Gustavus 413, arrests the 
Macice Chats Loan ‘ 
bant, 41 


eore 4b, his rencontre with 
paint, Obs 
"palacs 0 wae 


See Volunteer Movement 
at the, 1. 508 


Rivers, Earl, brother-in-law of ve IV, 
is arrested and beheaded at the 
stance of Duke of Gloucester, 641, 643, his 


‘alee ae 


Macadam o: 

Robert, Archtishep of Canterbury, 1 119, 
Ree 
“quarrel with jus brothers, and rebelion 


quarrel with his rebellion 
his father, = his life in battle , 
reconciliation and ultimate 
ment, i 199-201, duchy of No 
of Ni ber ‘1 induced to te his 
, an 
broten Wibaare t to the crown of 
England, 209, 210 in his 
favour in beaded Dy. his uncle 
Odo, 210-212 attacked by illiam’s ad- 
herents m Normandy, 212, his transac- 
tions with his brother Henry, +) , 213, - 
with bun, ai2, Ung sadach of te 
wi uugenetous con o 
French king to, Ni 


Pal ee 215, "dopants for Holy 

Hone report, oun onar eeuk cin ine 
osen 

Of Jerneelesn, 310, 2) hus bape etre 


oy ee a and Sibylla, da 
ugh Italy, marries 81 
ter of the Count of Conversan sera og i ae. 
wastes his time 1n f 
on his arrival in Ni erg at 
sets out to claim the of > 
poncnn ee a easy with Henry and 

, Ww, ari cw 


tthe pt f, at T Tenchebray, 244 
eat and capture of, a ‘encne 
commt to Cardiff Castle f nie eit 


barously “Gepnived of nis aganighit. abe 
notes 


rt Guiscard, sovereign of Naples, i 202 
Robert of ae 
bert Bruce Bruce 
Robert II , th3 founder of the Stewart f 
ascends Scottish throne, 1 4174, 


death, 490 
Robert III , King of Scotland, i 490, called 
on by Henry 


bis preten 

Robert, D Duke of N 
liam the jueror, 1 
Robertson, Dr, attack on his house pre- 
vented, m 6i2, leader of the moderate 
_jongmenl works, en iv 140, his 
rical works, 175 
n, General, his interview with Gene- 

sey Giant tat takalt of Ae, uli 696 


fends conduct of noters at Nancy, 807 
conduct in regard to the petition for baa 
tion of royalty, 846, bis ee oe 


sembly of the Jacobin sobin clubs, 852 , his ex- 
cluding decrees, obtains the of public 
accuser, 853, his reco 1ons as to 


the conduct of the war with Austria, iv 6, 
votes for death of the king, 33, triumph of, 


and his over the Girondists reign of 
terror, opposition of Hébert | to, 
suppresses him and his party, w wholesale 
executions bespierre’s aversion to 


Robes 
atheism , fate instituted by him 
of the Su 


ortly afterwards liberated 
in the Hétel de Ville, decree of outlawry 
pronounced against them the conven- 
tion, they are surrounded in the Hétel de 
Ville attempt to commit suicide , they 
offand Robespierre 
being executed 65-71, portrait of, iil. 
Robespierre, the , brother of the ter- 
Be phat iy “4, 
teeta) Oe 265, denounced 
Se rate a rowan 
Robinson. Mr , iil. 469 


ROMANS 


Rochambeau, Count de, 
sont to amist the Americans 6 Coe 
Rochambess, General, son of the preceding, hice 
Rochelle, stronghold of the French Pro- 
testants, at 141 yond rege 142, disastrous 
expedi for the relief of , conducted by 


mS, eet nell a dos, pian of Toone eed 
the Hétel de Vull 
mnt oes, Sere Oem don Bishop of Winchester, i 


Rochester, Danes defeated at, i. 89, castle 
of, 211, and note, 335-337 
Rochester, Robert Carr, Viscount See 


Roghester, Lord, Fags Soest 
vernor 0 


heh 
deprived of his offices, 
like of Wilham 1 to, ii 


86, and nd ‘note, dis- 
over- 
etaney with 7 


Deesine Cater 
roars Oo of Ireland, 4.” 
Earl of, 1. 778, 794 
% as an accomplice 
sie dole Wit 821, 835 


of Anne rhe 
of t of ioe Tusery, ih 50. 
his at Charlea Yorke's suicide, 475, 


rit motion on the state of the Arca rry 475, 
again becomes premier, fi 
death, 645 


Roden, Lord, amendment of, negataved for 
inquiry into education at com Col- 
lege, 1v 596, reoention of 

18 dismissed from his lhheutenancy, 641, 
See O’Connor 


earn 6 ar’ TV onae rye 646, 647, 
ericurce'nt Germans, ii, 354 
Eos fe oes ies mission to Delhi, fii 


Greece, 638, his attack on munis- 

pl nea to Crimean war, 743 

a eee ate of Serum, 1 232, 234, his 
ishop 0: 

magnificence an erclsteetiral taaves’ asec 


th, +b, 

first : Protestant in 

<cy 
1V 

Rohilcund See Rohsillas 

oe the, expelled from Rohilcund, ili 


Madame, wife of the fo: , ili 
$47, iv 2, is guillotined’ 67 
illegal trea 


: 


ye 
a 
E 


i 
iH 
Nit 


pRane 
ESSPE 
i 
: 
a, 
a3 
5 


4 
Bp 


E 


adhd fe eee 
pegoaamons of James I 


with, tn regard regard to the 
361, ho eke Se 


= 
, 135, 1 , Pope 
us VI exiled, 1v 105, 106, bill for main- 
need di regen relations Bri- 


tain an 8, insurrection at, in 1848, flight 
of gr 623 (See pd re 


Popery and 
Catholses } 
Romney Marsh, i. 29, note 


Romney, 
Or Ronaidavog, Norwegian fleet 
anchor in bay of, 8 annular eclipse of the 
sun at, m 1 


63. 10h, 


ge off vo Maing, 10 on 


Rookwood, Ambrose, one of the conspirators 
in the Gunpowder Foot uf 304, -309 

Roquefeunlle, Admural, 

Rosamond, Far, ra A i 290, fabulous 


co wore 
ene entworth Dillon, Earl of, 1 


derry , his savage ui 9, 
carn ‘ it mberg, 11, 12 
Roeea, of the, 1 - 
tion of the Lo interrupted by, 669, 
f cee cred 4 Ste 
OT ie te 1143, 
Ross, uered e Danes, 
Mac toed at as 
arr aad Do tcenain ‘the Hote 


ar yee Bishop of, acoompanies Moray 

to a on behalf of 

St the con farenieene Vock aon Westin 
ster, 130-134, examined Elizabeth's 
ministers under threat of torture, ie 151 


Poca the Bebop 
tions of Henderson and others, 11 445 
Captain, expeditions of, to Polar re- 
ae title of, iff. 347 
Rosse, Lord, telescope constructed by, iv 817 


es a parliamentary commander, ii 549, 


Rethes, Earl of, his in 
ona 


"Robert car ata 


ty in Scotch 
es part with the 


starved to dee = uncle Albany, 548, 
seat in House  Caaemnt, by. to ee 
a oO! 
Rotten Boro’ 448, : 
Housn, cis, , Hi. 413 
castle of, i 320, ement and 
of neo Arthur in, 338 Vr Bar 8, 


, exhibitions of the, 1v 

ur member of i 
ment of Charles I, n 464, 474 

anmies, Bate We ofa ay 

ero, 0 '° 

mer Ral Bes agate 

Rumbold, conductor of the alleged Rye-house 

Plot, in ue 708, takes in Argyle’s 

expedition and note 


Shen to the 
name given 

13 Parhament after ‘ Pride's 

fi 570, its tyrannical enactments, 579 
Gabalwel S-Series summanily e 


te the Lion of Eahore, his con- 
quests ghanistan , ate 1v 566, 
ie hostility displayed to the British, 
ayes, ee es 334, 


Pervert, Pavia anor ahs Palatine Fre- 
derick, visits for the first time his uncle 
Charles I, surveillance exercised over, 
and his brother by Laud, 11 437, and note, 


the brothers proceed on an expedition 


the par en! at Edge- 
note, 526, n 
London, 527, ry campaigns in 
the west, defeats the hamentarians at 
ve- , captures Bristo: 


negotiations, 
Charles - ‘Nazeby, 545, 546, surrenders 
Fairfax ent bitter 


741, appointed to the 
command of eet, m1 18, his - 
erous su 19, gains victory of La 
oe ey aa Eactaatate a 

: successes In 
Med bombards Calais, 42, 
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Heumell, Lord Sohn big mot 200, 301 
bi Mcdconge Bg tion for parli 
in 1891, iv 364, carries 


‘or 
484-496, 490, por- 
491, new reform bill ‘introduced 
496, motion on the Insh church, 

introduced 


plan of national education, 
4 on res! on of f Sir SF) becomes 
his bills for the suapenson Oe eke the 
corn and ns tion laws, 610, 611, his 
measure f ef of West Indban colonies, 
614, 615, his bill for relief of Jewish dina. 
ities 630 , his bill for - 
ple of Australian colonies, uct 
his administration in relation to Greece 
vindicated in commas. letter 
to the Bishop of Durham on the Papal 
titles bill intro- 


yee 
or assimilation of the fran 
against office, _ bo) 
648, ee 


x 
on opening of pen emen ? m mm 188, 8 a 06k ia 


aggression, ecclesiastical 
duced 645, 640, Mr 
motion 


carried 


government is def 
and 655, , eoven Leeiiarae ie 
education brought forward by, in 1853, 668, 


tary under Lord Palmerston, 744 
Rusaia, le with, Leder i 


ne tions between "Enel 
territory made by, in Fen) iusto of 
Cathe: 502, wars of Eyres 


rine, 492, 
Catherme with Turkey in oo 
with Austna, war with Sweden, 760768 
fresh accession of Polish territory gam 
ao naa o the Poles 
osciusko , its suppression 
I 72-74, treaty concluded bet and 
arse reat, Busta, 76, 78, ce seeps 
rate 218, expedition of troops to Nanlen 
2238, » cam of army of, 1m alliance 
France, 236, 287, 245- 
247, rupture and Feiss ar 
a Boeptbinarg and Sweden, 


. by Bonaparte, ad Pimued to, by 
rest Bnitain, 995-297, advance of troops 
of, into , alliance between, and 

, accession of Great Bntain and 

coed os ond fark "368 , a 
ened war between, ey 

d, and France on 


of, takes part in 
battle of Navarino, 389-392, invasion of 
Turkey by, siege and ca: ure of Silistria 
surrender of successes of 


fleet and of, against the Turks, who 
are com to submit treaty of Ad- 
manople, cessions by Tur to, the in- 

of Greece 408-411, 


oe 
assists Turkey to re 


aggressions of Me- 
pemet Ali, treaty 


tween Turkey and, 


2, coe ee eee 

provokes e on 
Afghanistan, , intrigues of, in the 
638, @ Tu between 
Britain and, 676, quarrel between, and 
Turkey in relation the holy places in 
estine , of over the 
Greek in key demanded yy, 

Moldavia and W occupied 

troops of, the Four Powers vainly 

vour to i » bar- 
fleet at 


Smope, 


in March, 689-741 Vectoria) , dis 
cussions in a? a a t on pn uct 
uh yal fasta oon 
Ruthven, peone of the ringleaders in 
murder of Rizo, ft Sor 110 
defence of Edinburgh 


Ruthven, Pa abe 
Castle, 


maxim = ious 
Sarg lla: a 
to negotiate wi writ th the Lords of 

the apy cheney 83-87 es Senn 


to the commons Ley 
marriage, 111, sent to Bid cid to oweid ar 
of cheer x, 142, made custodi 


5 Wells, 11 397 
8 or Saggy Harbour, in 564 
ites, victory of Lous IX over Henry 
IIT at, i 390 
Saeantraille, distinguished French comman- 
der, 1 582, 583, 585, 586, 590, 593, 594. 
Sakai, or Sacz, the, 1 66 
Balabut J Jung, proclaimed agreed gre 
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Christianity, 153 

Sussex ee envoy to 

onstrates 


usman general, atrocities of, ii 
798. 799. takes Warsaw, 7 4, discxploits 
in Italy and tel per oer aa, 10, 111 
bho age pd battle of, 
Swart, Martin, u Near commander, i 715, 


Bweaborg, unsuccessful attack on, iv 738, 


boca uie Sickness, the, visits England in 
sweden, of Henry V Vill’ 1 779 
vene king of, an ally of Canute, i 
ce between, and Louis XIV , i: 
aa, egg a _usistanice afforded to, by ingle 
against Denmark, 1 yar Gt revolution in, 
in 1772, 495, intrigues of pa tre Cather- 
ine with nobilty of A rae ween, and Ta 
Turkey, war wi usma, operations o 
ong Gustavus and his brother the Duke 
Sudermania in Finland , invasion of, by 


fee Danes, 762-764, revolution im, m fav- 
~~ of the crown, 


220, Joins Russia 
Norway annexed to, ao aes 
wwedenbo eed of, 


8 
and peat Caused ty tte he by him, iv 136-138 

Sweyn, son of the ‘king, 1 105, maur- 
Lette Peg lege pee mel 
joins ve, King mvasion 
of England, 106, rovenber Wasiah mas- 
Sacre, #07, invades 08, 
if laat co conquers and 1sacknow) King 

death, 109 
econ, rE Pepe of oo, 1 114 
Sweyn, son of Earl Godwin, 1 121, 124 
yn, King of Denmark, fates Tostig’s 
Mivituescia to invade England, 1 133, Har- 
rl sons ask aid from, 185, 1s 
attacking England, 187 
with Zo distinguished writer, m 
Swithelm, Bishop of Sherborne, sent by 
on mission to India, 1 95 

Switzerland, subjugation of, by French re- 
public, iv 104, French aggressions on, 192, 
threatened rupture between, and France, 
ee by British mediation, 540 


ydenham, re-erection of Crystal Palace 
~~ 1v 800, 801 


Sym nm, William, constructor of one of 
a the t recreate Sy 441 ae 
yria, campaign 0: naparte ae 1v ; 
naval operations on coast of, restored 
Mehemet Ah to Turkey, 571, B75, 576 
Szezekaciny, battle of, iv 73 


I 


— STR Bas assembly of pilgrims at the, { 
Tacitus, his account of Britain, and the 
ag ac aaa 6, 24, 26, 30-35, 


Tahiti, missionary labours in, 1v 431, 432 
Teallero onnF sap , victory of Lows IX over Henry 


Tanlleter” Nor at arg and munstrel at 


battle o 
Talavera, feeh te & 265 
afterwards 


Talbot, Lord, Earl of Shrewsbury, 
defeated and taken pmsoner at wie 
593, his shire m in eee a 


, effigy oe ‘ 
Guienne, 18 slain at custilon 7 
Talfourd, Mr Serjeant, 1v 548, 564, his dra- 
matic works, 


Moss, battle of, 1 728 

Marshal, French commander, iii 84, 
85, his cam against the alhes under 
Margrave of Baden and Marlborough, 8, 
93- reinforces the Flector of Bavaria, 
93, 29, is routed at Sg pr etch 18 
conveyed @ prisoner by Mar ugh to 

manieyrad. Charles Ma 
ister of foreign affairs to 


ea cy d 


99. becomes munister bee  sacian ota oA 


1005 


Talleyrand,— 
= eee 13, cn Hes coptorences wee 
with For, 225, his quarrel with . 
organizes provisional yo vernmen' 
f the allies into 313, 
seriall = 


French Rrra pin iii 830, leads 
Robespierre in convention, 


iv 69, his frien with Josephine, 
allies, ecoboctues, 3 i PebS  iiadiapute 
a ’ ’ 

th Richard 498-300, his 
interview with Catania, 300 
and note, ———- oe _ Emperor 
Henry, 311, ee i 
, evacuated 
to land bf English, 18, 


ancient title of ole apparent to 
Scottish throne, 1 144 
Tanust law, the, among the Irish chieftains, 


n. 283 
Tanrore, state and town of, ii) 656,718 (ee 
av 
Tanni Duchatel, an Armagnac leader, 3 
660, 878-573 s puomeninaton Duke of Bur- 
aoe Tope orn ian rebel chief, 1v 767 
mC ool. er minister of Don Carlos, 
n 
Tapestry, used by the Saxons, 1 165 
Taranis, be & 


Celtic god, 1 
Tarifas: Hi of, 1v 285 
Rec, Cote 0, St 
tooms, e@ ons, 1 
Tau, the, or Taus See Taus 
Taunton, submission of Perkin Warbeck’s 
army at, 1 731, enthusiastic reception of 
Monmouth at, 1. 727, ‘‘ bloody assize” held 
by Jettreys i 732, 738, perquisites paiet 
Scapa of eer from, 
he of pi recta, 1 33, 34 
Taverner, J 
Taverns, Coeilea. in 17th century, 1 
fashionable places of resort 1n 1 uicr’ 


hi 392 
Tale, Dr Rowland, a Protestant martyr, 


Taylor, John, the water Dee: bis complaint 
nst hackney coaches, 
flor, "poreat an hoa nu 751, 796, 
Oo 


lo, 
ra Bischael Angelo, the, v 7, 728 
‘ea, 1n uction of ae of, 12 
Teddiman, Captain, i: 673 
Telegraph, Electric See Hlectric Telegrayh 
Telford, Thomas, improvements effected hy, 
on roads, portrait of, iv 445, Menai sus- 
pension bridge erected by, 446 
Temperance movement, » the, ~ 811 
Templars, the Knights, alleged sale of Cyprus 
to, 1 303, note, ongin history of, 360, 
361, their humility, pie , and courage, 361; 
their dress and rules, er acquisition of 
wealth and power, and consequent (leteri- 
oration of r, causes leading to 
their downfall, 362, 363, atrocious perse- 
cution and destruction of, by mag le ook le Bel, 
&@ Similar treatment of, though eas 
barons, in England mn ay ay en x. 
their lands bestowed on knights of se 
John, question as to the eerie of re- 
volting aad alleged agamst, 450, 451, 


and note 
Temple, military assemblage in gardens of 
| Temple, jy 


Temple, prison of the, Pars, the French 
royal f conveyed to, 1v 16, 17 

Temple, Pad ohn, 11 492 

Temple, Sir Wilham, n 678, 684, envoy to 
the Hague, 689, his advice to Charles II , 


Temple, Tord, Bnitish See ae 1n reign of 

II, m 341-346, t of, 

344, s friendship with kes 437, 438, 

440, an te, 442, subsequent ; hfe 
of, "450, it "tT, 474, 480, 540 

Temple, Sir gir John, histoel eth Me Whately, 


Temple, Lord, bas motion against the admis- 
sion of hhament, 1v 415 
Temples, Drocheal, he 49, 52-54 

2 Provinces, ceasion of, to Britaim, 


Tenchebray, battle of, 1 224 
Tencin, Made: ademouselle de, in 258, and note 


Tencin, Cardinal 259, 

Tennis, game of, i ui 779 

Tennyson, poetry of, 1v 827, 828 
Tercera, aaa of Portuguese refugees 


to, iv 412 
Terceira, Duke of, 1v 507, 508, 540 
Termes, Marshal, inted commander m 
Scotland in room cf D' Ease, u 32, defeated 
and taken prisoner at Gravelines, 72 
Terouenne, captured by Henry VIil , 1 74, 


TERRAY 
Terray, Abbé, iii 770 
Sat Aci, repeal of, pro- 
osed by tir & 6, subsequent 
tt) 


om. 
815, 10 129, 
re trafficker 


Cassin ee and forced by Czesar 
an a | 
Britons ag Ro near, 29, tered 
by the Danes, 80, the highway of London 
nat Sete ty Vertsgon tot 
hy m e 
Saxons for residence, 1 4b, f ed. 
by the Ju 69, estabhsh them- 
selves in, 81, 85 


Thatch, 1te use among the Saxons, i 162 

A a iy church of the, 11 831 

Thea‘ description of the early English, 
views ene the Globe and Ashes) Theatres, 
ii » the Enghsh, from the Restora- 
tion to the death, of George LL the Re- 


volution to death of » ni 397- 
Bes ze | ir. 12, th th ‘Gril font 760 
ve C) 
to Goarge IE ‘See also Drama ) 
Tuostrcais, pen pavate, 1v et es 4, 
eobald, Arch Canterbury, 1 
240-248, 250, oT a 
Theobalds, seat 


of Secretary Cecil, 1 291, 
292, 313, and ae James I dies ae 376, 
Tae of, +, 
Theodosius, the eeiai general, 1 41 
Ca emg the Great, the Emperor, 1 43 
et bishop of Canterbury, 1 153, 


Thungur, Sort lc ~ ee 


rty Was th ae ie 413 

ears’ ‘War, @, 11 

Thirty Vent Arthur, his conspiracy for the 
Soo a Cores Lv "gs ministers, 1V 


rectal John Nicholls, religious enthusiast , 
sy ata occasioned by, n Kent, 1v 


Thomas, St, town of, on the Orinoco, cap- 
tured and destro: by Raleigh’s troops, 


Thomas Dr, Bishop of Peterborough, m 


331, 
Thomas, General, 11. 541-543 
Thomson, James, his hfe and postry, iu 418, 


9 
Thomson, Dr Andrew, emment Scottish 
divine, 1v 429 
Thor, the god of tempesta, 1 148 
Shornbi Sir James, distinguished painter, 


u1 412 
Thorpe, aa charged with heresy, 1 


Thoavenot, General, 1v 309, 310 
rockmorton, Sir Nicholas, Queen Eliza- 
beth’s ambassador m France, u 91, and 
note, sent by Elizabeth to dissuade ‘Mary 
from Darule oy ee envoy from 
f the 
uncil, 124, and note, encourages 
o eta jn hisscheme of marrying Queen 
oO 
Throckmorton, Franc, tortured and put to 
cea ne ® DesGeen t Queen Mary: 1 162, 


Thule, account of, by Tacitus, 1 35 

Thumbkins, an instrument of torture, 
n 715, and note 

Thurkill, Danish on iL 108, 109 

Thurloe, John, n 

Thaw, Edward, haewitla Lord, ni 476, 

made i ee at Opposes 

Pres India bill, 659, and 
double-dealing on occasion maere George III ’s 
mental derangement, 754-759, his dissen- 
— with Pitt, 1s dismissed by the 


Thorn eter leader of the Bohemian Cal- 

Thurstan, Archi “ve ote 236, 344. 
urston, a 0: 

Ticket of 


of Leave, introduction of avaeens of, 
iv 674 


th 529, 
occas 

by their mexperience of the, 1 20, and 

note, 21 


Ti etereg et Richard Coour de Lion 


1m in, i 310, view and description 
of, 311, and note 


seal Tippoo Bull ao pra rs ih 737, note 
camp formed at, in expectation 
EKliza- 


of the arrival of the 
beth’s address to fo he ee nea 

Tilley, Commodore de, ili 

Tilloteon, Archbishop, Mlebecy of 733 

created Archiashop of Canterbury, et: 
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aileit, treaty of, iv 246, 247 


» Count, general 
"gare War, defeats Kung of Deamart, 


of Magdeburg by by, 413 
Timber, use of, building among the Saxons, 
1 162, 163 
, the, iv 472 


Dp oe f Hyder Ah, his wars 
e British, ii 715, 736-739, 812, “S13, 
Boe bi ge 114-116 , portrait of, 812 (See 
Large battle of, 1v 28 
Tithes, firs Rereinadt roi of, i 155, discussions 
in ent on, iv 419, bills arte ee 
co) 100 of, = Treland, 510, 511, 529, 


533, for commutation of, in ‘Eng- 
land, 536, 537, Irish bill lost, 538 
ities, hte aa the N ye ae for, 1 374 
us, ion t of, 
Cromwell, 1. 594 
Tobacco, use of, introduced mto England 
in reign of Ehzabeth, hi 262 


PORES be mas ty a 
MAS, agreement w1 
VII to seize and dehver up James I 1V.i 


728 
Tofts, Mary, ui 391 
T lumnus, Enitish general, i 29 
Toleration ‘Act, the, m. 60. Lord Sidmouth’s 


pay A 
Imsh revoluto 1Vv 
100, 101, 108, 104 _—_ 


Tonge, or rina of Titus Oates, 11 690-692 
Seema orman standard-bearer at Hast- 


Tonstal, Busbop of Durham, ambassador 
from Henry II to Masimlian, 1 753, 
ent of Somerset’s measures, 11 

rods Trved - his see 40, zeeroredt on 

accession of Queen Mary, 

early disputes as to the shape of 

the, 1 154, and note 

e, noted po 11 


e, John Horn 
478 479, tral of, for Ingh oars ay he 
raised, in consequence o 

faving | been nOinatest member for oe 
Sarum, as to the Sleeiality of cle 
to be members of pee: ent, 41 

Torbay, Wilham IIT lands at, u 744” 

Torcy, Marquis de, sent to conduct negotia- 
tions at the Hague, mu 126,127 his nego- 
tiations for Feace with Harley and Bo 
broke, 138-140, his correspondence wi 
wet i 145, furthers cause of pre- 


iv 551 

Torques, an ornament worn by the ancient 
Britons, 1 62 

Torres Vedras, Junot s tion at, conven- 
tion Shed Bcd of, iv Eta : ine thrown 
up by Wellington ne, 
view and plan of these, 275-277 

Torrington, Earlof See Herbert 

Torture, unknown in England in time of 
Edward II , 1 451, frequent use of, in 
reign of beth, n 102, 103, the em- 
ployment of, illegal, 46), note, formally 
reer act of Queen Anne, 11 124 


Tory 

T son of Earl Godwin, 1 118, 125 

lg, som Northumbria, 3 w, Be tel toe for 
i tyranny, 129 f to Wil- 
liam of lie sae wb, 133, induces King 
of Norway to mvade England, 133, 134, 1s 


Toulon, siege and hombardment of, fii 115, 
lan and view of harbour of, ite defence 
by Lord Hood and the royalista, 18 evacu- 
ated , cruelties of the republicans on enter- 
lv 53- 
To couse, earldom of, claimed by Henrr II 
in right of his wife Eleanor, 1 253, 254, his 
ex on against, 254, 255 " pattle of , plan 
= fee Oar a 308, 309 
son of Louis 


7 753 ty P E 128, besieged 
: 8, : 
by Baxe, 268, ¢ delivered up through 


oo” 
Tournaments, practi 90 of, 1 508, 600 
Tournaments, practi ‘French admiral, ix. 21, 


26 

Toussaint l’'Ouverture, negro chief in St 
Domingo, iv 104, is carviod in ohaine $0 
France, and dies a prisoner there, iv 190, 


TUNIS. 


Toustain. Seo Thurstan. 
Tower of London, founded by William the. 


Conqueror, a 180, Hi III fortifies 
a ee 2 Pa te m 

in, 646, 

bide et 


Towns, 
power of 


rd, 
the court, m 
George I on his last } wi Wa the Con- 
tanent, 218, oracle ie alpole, and 
8 from 
Townshend, M4, aoe ana 
Ge II harioeetatenman 333, 344, 451, 454— 


Towton, battle of, 1 
name given to doctrines adlvo- 

cated by Dr Pusey and others, nse and 
progress of, in church, 1v_ 77-778 

Tracy, William, one of the murderers of 
Becket, 1 266, and note 

Trafalgar, ‘battle of, 1v 221, 222 

Traitor’s Gate, the, Tower of London, 11 55, 
and note 

Se nee canare 2 Baten mader i 


Tran: Or a female Jacobite intriguer, 11. 

Tragquatr, "Earlof, lord-treasurer for Scotland; 
Laud’s letter to, n 445, his communica- 
tions to Marquis of Hamulton, +b, 446, is 
summoned to London, the king’s instrac- 
tions to, 446, remonstrates wi Charies, 
447, surrenders the castle of Dalkeith io 
the’ Covenanters, 457, 15 a pointed the 
Eing’s commissioner m Scotland, 459 
proceedings in that function, ry 

Traun, Count, imperial general, 11 227 

Travelling, increase of facihties for, between 
Restoration and Revolution, 1 766, 767 

Travendahl, treaty of, 11 65 

Treason, modification — laws regarding, i 
536, 537, tyrann1 rannical la w regarding, 
by "Henry VIII 's parhamont, 794, note 
qeeupiletion iad of, m England and 

Trecothick, Alderman, 11 478, 481, 488 

Trelawney, Bishop of Bristol, 1 738 

Tremoille, Geo: de la, favourite courtier 
of Charles VII ,1 584 

Tremoulle, La, hus victory over the Bretons 
and their allies, : 719, 720 

bape victory of Washington at, 10 561, 


Tresham, Francis, joins the Gunpowder Plot, 
n 304, 1s supposed to have written sna 
famous warning letter to Lord Moun 

305, 306, 18 committed to the rower 


his confession and death there, 309, 208 


PR aoe 
ly, sieges of, 111 682-636, 694, 695, 
gems ped pty Ringe) 685 (See Indva } 
Triennial Parhament bill, the, 1 23, 24, 31 
ers, Board of,” appointed by Cromwell, 


Trnnobantes, the, Britash tribe, 1 23, 29 
een battle of, 11 715 
“Tmple Alliance,” the, between England, 
Ho and Sweden, 11 678, 679 between. 
Fra_.», and Holland, iu 187 
our, a he1editary rank, i 296, note 
dge, Sommoarte. iv 111 
Troyes, treaty of , view of the Rue Moyenne, 
j 575, captured by Charles VII and the 
Maid of Orleans, 504, trea 
Prague ye ee gees Red 
Try noose f ew Work. k, in 535, 536 
on governor of New Yor 
joins Howe at = ingen re body of 
volunteers, 548, 549 evastatng expe- 
dition to Connecticu 
— battle of, iv 
Tudor, Owen, the hg vee of the royal house- 
of that name, i 604, and note, beheaded 
ot hae battle of of Mortumer’s Croas, 620 
Tudor, Jasper, son roaches iL 620 
Tuileries, attacks on, the mob, iv 8-15 
(nee George IIT and use XVI), stormed. 
the mob in 1848, 620 
Marzquis of, jome Earl of Mar 
in 1716, hii 173, accom} ies Charles Ed- 
ward to Scotland, 272, 273, 275, 
pom ge Welte ln 18th century, fii 396 397. 
ecntir;, . 
against Bey 


ar areca Lous LX, 


of, between 
ci, un. 98. 


FUNSTALL 
Tnnstall, Bishop of Durham. Bee Foam 
Turenne, celebrated commander; his 
pagn seainss Hol Sore i, 683, 694, 1 
of Trelan eee 
Purges, & Dane, King of | d, 


her, i 342 
pia ane minister of Louis XVI 


Tasin, siege of raised by Prince Eugene, 1 


Tusk , war between, and the Em Ca- 
oe ine, en encroachments of R on, 11 
Br Roe A cam- 

pein Austria, ae continued war with 
Rusaisa, Russian atrocities at capture of 


on 


Navarino , ite overthrow by the com- 
bined squadrons of Britain, France, and 
Russia, , mvasion of, by Fi 


ed to come to terms, treaty of 
, the independence of Greece 
formality recognized, wed, 408-411, war between, 
t arrangement of the aay 
ay ween, and Russia, 

union of the Four Powers to sce 
t the encroachments of Mehemet 
naval operations on coast of Syria, 
which in consequence 18 restored by Egypt 
to Sublime Porte, 571, 575, 576, rupture 
between, and Russia, arrogant ‘demands 
of the latter power, Moldavia and Wal- 
lachia occupied by Russian troops, Bri- 
tam and France take part with irkey , 
destruction of her fleet at Sinope , British 
and French fleete enter Black Sea, pro- 
clamation of war, 681-688, detailed. account 
of war with Russia from commencement 

of hostihties to —— of Pans in 

1856, 689-741 (See Victoria ) 

ytd Company, the, ncorporated, n 243, 


apm te , 1 670, 671 
Ireland, 1 147, 148, 268 
early Enghsh Martyr, 1 


Aceh Castle, Ayrshire, 1 416, 435 
» aD accomplice in the murder 
of Siz Thomas Overbury, 1 333, 334 
Turner, Sir James, his ferocious proceedings 


Turks, crusade 
Turlogh, King 
Turmin, Ric 


nitlam, 

guished painter, iv “476, 477, bus bequest 
to the nation, 832 

, annexed to French empire, iv 248, 

persecution of Protestants mm, 664 

sar ara? aaa Staffordshire, view of ruins 
of, 

Twisa, Mr Horace, 1v 485 

Tyburn, place of execution, 11. 391, 392 

oyal, 11 483 


Tyler, Mr R 
Tyler, Wilham, sculptor, 1v 166 
martyr im reign of 


Tylsworth, William, 

Henry VII ,n 201 
Willam, portrait of, bis translation 

of the New Testament, 1 209, 212 

Tyne, the, rampart erected by Romans from 
mouth of, to the Solway th, 1 34-39, 
and notes 

Tyr, Saxon divinity, i 148 

Tyron his intrigues on behalf of James 

m1 


Tyre, ita early trade with Britain and Spain, 


e, O’Neil, Earl of, his rebellion in Ire- 
d in re - of Elizabeth, 1 182 es aT 
‘eudal magnificence o 
Sir Rabe ed causes death of Wilham 


directs murder of the 


— 
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Ulster,— 
clacwger ta 
paigno pogo ly "Socetlak nk settlement 
436, re he as 


the colonists 1n 
Terese, Gilbert de, Earl of Angus, 1. 


Utes victory of Havelock at, iv 757 

“ Undertakers, ” @ name given to certain ad- 

pvr of James I, 1 u , and note 

1 Of motion ne — f f 
itarians, orn oe gaa Bk coe re) 


of co ci a iteeiend in 18th cen- 
* nll for relief of, einecate fe 

fed 430 egal penalties 
i tmuodeaful attom it to aoe oreo: 
arcs chapels endowed b: are Hewley, 


United States of America, their Declaration 
of Independence 
at); auerrel of Britam with, re 
night of search m American vessels for Bri- 
Lab oe 60, neh ne betwen a = 
err; heli a f war betw 

and Great me rata, f ean 1812 to 1814, 290. 


295, 327-339, threatened rupture between, 
and France, 536, sympathy and 
Canadian rebels, 6b, 552, incursions from, 


into Canada, 
United Brethren See Morariane 
United Provinces, the See Holland 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, in 


13th and 14th centuries, 1 526, unsu: 
etter bot dissenters to procure admission 
1v 


Upton, Colonel, 11 
Urban II , Pope, hed Gaonis with Wilham 
Rufus, 1 353, OF gs 


Urhan V , Po 
© Itahan claimant for the 


Urban Vi, 
po m in opposition to Clement VII, 


1 
Urhan VITI , Pope, n 367 
es Let ee ree 
lb th € oO us, 1 
bees funeral, of ancient oe 1 10, 12, 


Lt Duke of, m oe 


Urs , Christo topher, chaplaun of Henry 
Vii 1 718, 719, effigy of, 719, and note 
shant, Lord Ho ywe's victory off, 1v 61, 62 


U 
Usher, Archbishop, u rad attends Strafford 
on the scaffold, 487 , his scheme for recon- 


Coney and Presbytery, 653, 751, 


vest eee of, by the Jews 1m the 11th 
1 centuries, 2 307, law against, 1 


veoh ie peace congress ed at, m 143, 

144, view of townhall, 144, peace of, 151, 

and note, 152 

Uven, the last Pictish king, 1 142 

Uxbndge, fruitless negotiations at, between 
the royal and parhamentary commussion- 
ers, 1 

Uxbndge, Lord, afterwards Marquis of An- 


lesey, repulses French detach: t at 
Quatro Bras, 1v 319 (See also Anglesey ) 
Vv. 


Vacornar, battle of, 1 143 
be enema taken by Duke of York, iv 


Valentine, member of parhament, n 408- 


Valentine’s Day, 0 

Valetta, Malta, view ber iv 120 

Mees the Saxon paradise, 1 148, 149 

Valley F 266, sua Sneanipumet of Washington 
at, mS sufferings of his army at, 595- 


597, and 
Vv: yar aaaink: iv 26 
Van mp, Dutch admiral, u 583, 588 
Van Rensselaer, American general iv 294 
ore aa John, architect and drama- 
tist, m 4 
Wareianeli: General, iu 809 


810, 811 
Vandyke, Anthony, distinguished painter, 
un 645, 646 


ons wi 
well in overpowering the 
ans, 539, hus altercation with Cromwell at 


3067 
VICTORIA 
Vane, Sir _ 
dissolution ap Sertiement, ii 585, 
586, excepted from act of indemnity at 
the Restoration, 651, 664, trial and execu- 
tion of, é of, 666 
. ic leader, ili. 
Vannes, of, by Edward IIT, i 462 
Vansaittart, » governor of India in Clive’s 
absence, 1 707-709, permhes in Aurora 


ni 19, 29, 33 
Vaudemont, Prince, visits James L, 11. 313 
Vaughan, General, 1 581, 582, 639 
Vaurus, the Bastard of, his cruelties, i 577 
Vaux, ord, a poet of ‘the 16th century, 1 
bi ee Gardens, in 18th century, 11 400, 


Velletri, Lage of, ni 266 

Wendeeem: royalist imsurrection in, iv 51, 
53, suppressed, 80 

Vendome, heed of, takes Joan of Arc 


1 89, ns campaign in 

N otheriande. 114, “aL, sent into Spain, 135, 
engages Staremberg at Villa-Vicosa, 13% 

Veneta, their connection with pita, Bd 7 


Venice, taken possession of b 
republicans , view of Grand Canal and 
V ig ON ears M his mad 
enner, a& o an, 
| __imeurrection, 11 660, 661 
Verdier, General, 1v 231 
Vere, De, favourite of Richard IL., 1 489, 420 
Vergennes, French minister, 11 654. 
Verger, treaty of, 1 720 
Vergniaud, President, 1v 16, 20, 33-35 


‘Vernon, Secretary, 11 52, 53 
Vernon, Admiral, takes Porto Bello, ni 241; 
se rrhe _ expedition to Spanish Ame- 
rica, 
bs eae Mr Robert, bis rg of pictures 
to Bri nation, 1V ee 
Vernueu, battle of, 1 581 
Verona, Congress of, 1v $67 968 
Verno, Antonio, cel celebrated eee: in 787 
Verulamium, Roman colony of, 1 24, de- 
struction of, by Boadicea’s army, 
Vervins, treaty of, 2 190, 191 
Ve lan, Roman general under Claudius, 
Veto Act, the, n history of Scottish Church, 
iv 784,785 (See Church ) 
Viborg, battle of, 11 797 
Vicars, Captain, iv_ 722 
Victor, son of the ne ee Maximus, 1 43 
Victor IV , Pope, 1 


Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy, abandons 
the alles and joms Lows XIV, m 43, 
abandons the French alliance, 87, 89, 


dient to retreat from Toulon, 115, 
or oe inner of Sicily ade eg se 
pute regarding his ni 

certain Spanish ships, 198, 199, Sardima 
conferred on, with tatle of king, 202 , joins 
France ani Spain against the emperor, 227, 
districts of Lombardy ceded to, 

Victor Amadeus, King of Sardinia, cession 
of terntory by, to French Penabhi 1v 89 

Victor Emmanuel, King of Sardimia, iv 192 

Victor, Marshal, 1v 265, 280 

Victoria, Queen Alexandrina, born n 1819, iv 
357, her mother, the Duchess of Kent, pro- 


mally appointed regent dunng her 
vmority, ascends throne on = of 
her uni IV , her first yal ce, 


ham 
eaaigicor portrait of, 542, 843, tee 
ew parlament, discontents im 

discumons thereon other parhamentary 
543-550, coronation of the 

ous umpostor Thom, and 
hus delusions in t, re on in Canada; 
ita suppression, Lord Durham sent out as. 
, ordinance of the C gov- 
proclams- 


by British parliament he 
Englan 


recipitately returns to d, 550-554, 
arta meron pe eaue a the working 


queen, the 


classes, unpo of the MelLourne 
munistry, meeting 0: hament, discus- 
sion on the affairs of , on the corn 
laws, on tion to Af, » on 
Ireland, and on West colonies, 
resignation of the Melbourne cabinet, Sir 
Robert his ty to form 
a@muinistry 2 Melbourne ca : J 
debates on education, Portu- 
alave-trade, and the charter, 
the > queen an- 


VICTORIA 


, chartist riots at Newport, mar- 

im Didi the queen and settlement of 
ion to Prince Albert, attack on 
t, other iv 564 


in » 
tulation and retreat, the - 
wromien ¢ Wer un as boeken Aki 
Khan, 571-575 of Mehemet 
s  Alie caries OF ine Lasser: suppor bed br 
, the cause o 
| R and 


ish priso: 
of Akbar , able conduct of Major Pottinger, 
towards ; y are JO 
Richmond Shakespear, and afterwards 


* ions on 
the sugar duties, act for the amendment 
of the poor-law in Scotland , act for grant- 
mg an increased endowment to Catholic 
of Mag doit , ferment thereby oc- 
casgioned 1n country, establishment of 
queens colleges mn 592-597, exer- 
of the anti-corn-law league, Sir 
Robert Peel declares = cosyere eo 


Rome, monster tions presented by 
no eee ee or Con 
Louis Philippe, republic established in- 
judicious measures adopted - 
ret coer os Oueeat oe life in 
ral Cavaignac, Louis Rapoleon elected 
president of the republic, insurrections in , 


INDEX. 


Victoria, Queen, — 
various parts of Enro: t of the 
wig-Holstein war with Denmark , nsurreo- 


i 
F 


tion 

tinental affairs, Jew bill rojeckan, 

Mr Wortley’s ty dis- 
in the b, revolt of the 

Sikhs, mege and of Mooltan by 

the British , engagements with the ; 

disastrous battle of wallah , Sikhs 


Mr Hume’s motion for parHamentary re- 
form, debates on the colomal question, 
act for the government of the Austraban 
colonies , altercation with Greece , proceed- 
ings of Bntish government in reference to 
that country vindicated 1n the commons in 
oppomtion to vote of House of Lords, dis- 
cussion on the slave-trade, death of Sir 
Robert Peel, 634-639, discusmons on Irish 
affairs , conflict at Dolly’s Brae , reduction 
of taxation and expenditure, new factory 
act, commotion attending attempt of Baron 
Rothschild to take his seat m the House 


dioceses by the pope, 
out the country , 
tatles mtroduced, attacks on 


budget for 1851, 651-653, removal of Lord 
Palmerston from office, of Lord 
John Russell, question of parhamentary 
reform, government defeated on bill for 
establishing a local mulhtia, on of 
the R and accession of the Derby 
munustry, cautious policyof the new 1er 
mn to trade question Wal- 
le’s militia, bill , Mr Hume again 
feated in motion for parliamentary re- 
form, disfranchisement of St Albans and 
seri for bribery , settlement of govern- 
ment of New Zealand , dissolution of - 
hament, death of Duke of ‘Wellmgton. 
reassembly of parhament, resolution of 
parlhament in favour of free trade, 653-661, 
Lows Napoleon , dissolution 

of tive assembly and establishment 


ed em) , in- 
sisuation of the Derby wamustry, 661 663, 
mn oO m™ ’ » 
batae 1a pasaastienk .yersecniinn of Proees- 

in ent , persecution 0: 
tants in Tuscany, question of t to 
Canadian eras re- 


Oo > 

serves bill, ies Ok disabilities bill again 
lost, government plan of education brought 
forward by Lord John Russzell, financial 
statement of Mr Gladstone, reduction of 
various taxes, the income-tax reimposed 
imposition of the succession duty, re 
of the rag hrentaqnorsd 5 A otro for 
government inspection convents nega- 
tived , attack on the Insh church, church- 

bill, mn of aesurances hill, 
charita trusts bill, penal agihe 


the 5 
Spprcaching supture we ae 8@CO: 
urmese war, Pegu annexed to British 
dominions , war with the Caffres m South 
Afnca, distresses of the colonists, the 
Caffres reduced te submission , loss of the 
of British soldiers, 
Russian war, dispute 


to Varna, 
reson aan xpeditis the allies art 
reconn: € ons ies 
Varna for the Crimea, and land 2 
toria Bay, march 
ent on the 


change of position the , sally 
from Sebastopol repeloed 701-712, vigour 
displayed by the Kusmans in defence af 
Se pol, Prince Menschikoff’s confi- 
dence of success, stolen advance of the 
Russians on 5th November, battle of In- 
kermann, ultamate victory of the alles, 
ete f d wiltary bol 
great loss of provimons and m 
privations endured by British troops , abe 
soehs bag instituted m England , the Pat- 
Tu Fund, staff of nurses sent out to 
Scutari under the superintendence of Miss 
Nightingale, 717-720, defence of Sebasto- 
pon recessed by skill of General Todtle- 
, Taiserable condition of ish and 
armies, death of the jperor 
Nicholas, ineffective peace conferences at 
Vienna, 720-722, Russian attack on Eu to- 


by Gen Pelismer, acces- 
sion of Sardima to Bntish and French alli- 


Captain 

on Sebastopol, 
by the French, and of the 

Bnitish, general assault on Sebastopol on 
18th June , 1t miscarnies , disastrous repulse 
of the allies, 722-727 , death of Lord Rag- 
lan, General Simpson appinted to the 
command, battle of the Tchernaya and 
defeat of the Russians, final attack on 
Sebastopol, the Malakoff carried by the 
French, the Bnitish fail in attempt to 
take the Great Redan, abandonment of 
the south part of Sebastopol by the Rus- 
sians, the eet iin ea? fearful 
rs taro resen' elr view , expedi- 
tions to Kimburn and the Straita of Kertch; 
disastrous a ears in the alhed camp, 
727-732, war between Russia and Turkey 


ture und, e ition to the 
White , Bri and ch attack on 
Petro wski, Kamschatka, repulsed, 


735- Sur Charles Napier su 
GS A 

a on e Cc 
treacherous destruction by the Russians 
of a British boat’s crew at Hango Island, 
unsuccessful 


Sweaborg, 737-739, overtures of Russia 
for > mediation of Austria peace 
ces at Paris , conclusion of treaty, 

in parlia- 
ons of par- 
tary and law reform , accession of 


Paris, 741-746, state of Indian » in- 
trigues for the overthrow of Bri do- 
minion, commotions in rope Hegelian d 00- 

report regarding employ- 
ment of greased cartridges, out at 


Berham r, oe 
ment of sepoy revolt at Meerut, Delhi 

Sh gerd arms f Euro- 
ob ipa 747-752, siege of Dat by tee 
breaks at Ot ahead. Theol, 

ur, 

and Benares, defense of Lasko, by Bi 
break at Cawnpore, the induced 
to surrender to N: Sahib on assurances 
of safety, shameful violation of the com- 


on Ca , Massacre of women 


Ones Baranee te Co eee n 

fina] capture of the pa Slane 

pe eo tral 

of Jhansi and Calpee, W 

ted in Gwalhor, 766, 767, 
Canning 1n ref 


eet ae 1, ineffectual peace conferences at, 
Vee ta ohn — governor of Calais, i 468, 
the assistance of the Scots, 488 

ae ee of Spanish ships in harbour of, 
, taken and sacked by the Bnitash, 


his' f, i lan 675, 676 
Yalow, any Ot, bs Fag at tbs 


vine. Marshal, defeata Margrave of Baden, 
11 88, 18 recalled to France , leads ex- 
tion to Danube, 115, ei ieres| at 
plaquet, , his cam on frontier 


Meteo and Prince Eugene, 
138, and afterwards 
i i. cy beeen (a 


with Eugene at Rastadt, 154 
Villeneuve, Admural, 1v 220-222 
Villeroy, Marshal, 10 33, 34, 43, repulsed by 
Prince Bugene: 7 76, his campaigns 
the alles, 88, 89, '98, 94, and noite, 
a by Marlborough at Ramullies, 107 


Villers, Sir or i aoe story of the appearance 
of his ghost, 01 
nlhers, Mr, his amendment on corn-law 
bill negatived, iv 601, 602 

yuaere> John Poa? ¥ 


Vine Wattle oF of, 1v bd Fd 
vee” castle ‘of, attacked by mob, i 


1, 832 
Vincent, Cape St , battle of, 11 618, 619 
Vincent, Earl St , ‘his naval victory, iv 95, 96 
Vincent, General, Bnitish commander in the 
north in second American war, 1v 328, 329, 
disregards orders of Sir George Prevost, 


331 
Vin Hil, view and description of, battle 
iv 103, anit note 
Visi Sunn facto men 
Op oO! 1 
a am colont zation, of by Ragin : 
ew mm re- 
the demands of Britam, 512, 513, 
515, 516, ineffectual attempt of Lord Dun- 
more to maintain royal authority in, 534, 
declaration of te wsued by, ad os 
severitaes of ro ar against. 607, 
inroad of General Arnold into, 630, wre 


Voltaire, his Twelfth-mght verses for 1743, 
ii -~! note, his letter to Admiral Byng, 


Volunteer movement, history of the recent, 


Volusenas, ©, despatched by Cresar to re- 
tre previous to his invasion of Bri- 


viata 18, = ; 

oo ae aes ae & Derene reign o: 
vay Contad, -vint vinity prof. t Le 

us, Co ‘essor & y- 
den, zeal of James I ‘dae oe 
wig and his sdnerente, Sa in Bri 
tain, 1 45, invites the assistance of the 


INDEX. 


v travels in latter part of 18th 
omar, loo Nee, 160 ak 


R., opposes reform bill, 1v 486 


WwW. 


‘Wade, General, arrests Gyllenborg, the S 
duh auibessador, i 188 leads labia 


the pretender, 8 999-294, 96, 

Wager, Commodo: bi 122, blockades 
Revel, 217 hie 

prevalence of, 1n last century, iv 


Seta hee of, 1v 270 
wae ttle of, i 619, and note 
a Gentes in ‘690, 691, 700 
yar of Lorraine, ‘Bishop of 


Walcheren, disastrous occupation of, by the 
British, f lv 267, 268 
Lirees executed as a Rye-house conspira- 


2S Willetx’Prnce, Dutch general th 268- 


Waltegrave, Lord, his stage tag of Princess- 
dowager of Wales, 111 327, yy range 
334, d baie on ky ed aay Gear iI to 

and no employ 
aid him in his ministerial embarrassmen‘ ral 
336, 18 made premuer, but finds him- 
unable to retain office, 344-346 

Waldenses, hag Nagel iitecnomton in fa- 
vour of the, n 

Wales, ita prvitiod a opposition to the Saxon 
arms, 1 71 pemper tan Hunter ot erected 

ept under subjection to 

bert, 79, pa of Athelstane over, 
98, ancient mhabitanta of, 1ta settlement 
by the Cimbrians, 140, 141, controversies 
between clergy of, and | Church of Rome, 
151, North, invaded and laid waste by 
Hugh the Wott, 192, invaded d by Wilham 


the Conqueror, 1 xpedition 
of Wilham R Naf Rog Heahnagasnyi di, Kang oe ae pet 

expedition 329, Ed- 
ward I ’s piles mepas m scar ora , ite 


condition m the 13th century, ‘ore "Ed- 
ward’s pretext for the mvasion of, 1b, 


Walhalla Va 

Walker, Mr. one of the defenders of Lon- 
donderry, 1 8, and note 

Wall, Roman, the, erected by Agricola be- 
wees the Tyne and the Solway, and after- 

repaired and aeeneneneal by Ha- 

an and Severus, another erected by 
Agricola, between the Forth and Clyde, 
and another afterwards by Lollus Urbicus, 
ag ont the same aite,1 34-39, and notes 

Wall, Mr munuster, 11 428 
Wallace, Wi 


berties 

of Scotland after the submission of the 
country to Edward I, on the remgnation 
of John Balol, 1 424, lus exploits and 
ly defeats Pirie 


Scotland, tb, 426, 1s defeated by Edward 
- bpd io of Red Ge cee 
be outlawry pronoun 

conveyed to London, and put to 
death aa a traitor, 433, Bind Harry’s poem 


m, 707 
Wallace, Sir James, 11 581, 582 
Wallachia, Russian mvasion of, 1v 690, oc- 
i aa liga 696, 697 
Wallenstein, 1mpernal general in Thirty 
Years’ War, 1. 413 
Waller, Edmund, the poet, portrait of, his 
es against grievances in parliaments 
o Charles I, n 465, 474, co 
pebale of eee headed ‘by, poaay 


f, 794 
Waller, Sir ea general, 
un 530, 535-537 


Waller, Sir Hardress, 0 
Walleran of Dugemburg, lus defiance to 


Henry 541 

Wallop. % dy Sonn, commands expedition to 
the neene ar ot 

Bishan = Castle, 1 19, and note, 21, view of, 


v 660 
Walmoden, Count, commands army 1n Neth- 
lands on departure of Duke of York, 1v 
16 74 ps convention with General Mor- 
Walnioden, Countess. See Farmouth 
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WARD 


Walpole, Sir Robert, succeeds 8t. John as 
hon ae Se ee 
ili pel at prog bebe everell, 
131, is ied the honse, 142, and note, 

paymaster of the forces on accession 
of George I , 166, 167, appointed 
of committee for prosecution of ministers, 
168, impeaches Prior, 169, maintains the 
necessity o: of soverity against the Juoobite 


rebels, 182 
position to S ae earn 188, Oh “iol, effects 
the rejection of the 
commends eouipeLeioni ind in e il, 204, 205 on ‘the 
South Sea Com: , 206, effects reconcili- 
ation between ce of Wales and the 
king, 207, and note , his scheme for remedy- 
oe mischiefs caused by the South Sea 
bubble, 208, 209, becomes premier, 210, his 

able management in resto: biic credit, 
a a, Shonene tall the tania eee 

proposes ‘or e Cai 
oie 23 procures pardon of Bol: mtceke: 
[. inidious atop Agere of the latean to, 2b, 
ene to for Bolingbroke 
to his estates, 215, eifone & rhanaenta 
ratification of of treaty 3 with over, 2] 
217, averta ed war with the em- 
By George and aot A air imphed dismissal of, 
on his accession, 218, 219, 
e for, 1s re-ap- 


omnia ts r, ener any 221, tacitly o 
Pre on bill , uarrels with Townshend, 
ence of his administration . 223, carri 
8 motion for encroaching on sinkin, stone, 


his celebrated excise scheme 
ment thereby occasioned, 225, his 
withermg denunciation of Bohigtrobe. 
=i gang in main the septennial 
, 227, preserves Jand from war 
ors ig France and § 4 te tg ru 
ture between Spain and Portugal, ib 25, 
supports bill for rehef of Quakers. 925, car- 
nes scheme for South Sea an- 


nuities, 230, opposes on be of the king 
ae of Erinoe ao ut ent ate | er 
owance, 23: nm Caroline's 
pore ota to, 234, aes, attacks on, 
in parhament, 18 obliged to eld to the 
war party, decline of his uence, 235- 
242, defends his conduct in parhament, 


resigns his offices ginger avours be- 
stowed on, by the king, 251 » iv 
tions of secret committee into to “his adie 
istration, 255, 256, effect of his apesee in 
Houze of Lords as Lord Orford, 263 
his death, 268, his favourable reception of 
Lord-president Forbes’ sche me for rai 
seve: Highland re mec 286 , portrai 
of, 211, statue of, 


Walpole, Horace, brother of Sir Rotert, 1h. 


Walpole, Horace, son of Sir Robert, his ex- 
alted opmion of Wilham III, 1h 56, note, 
his speech in defence of his father, 255, has 
letter to General Hawley re; Prince 
George’s education, 331, and note 

Walpole, Mr Spencer, iv 657 


ton’s conspiracy, 165, re to entertain 
pry ee 8 proposal for poisoning the Queen 
of Scots, but mduces ue a 


James VI for his interference on balf 
of his mother, 174, letter of, and Davi- 
ha to Sir 


court 
Walter, Archbish f Rouen, his upright 
Sra oie ae 14, his conduct after re- 
Seg anes of Richard's imprisonment, 
$15, 


wale fre son of Siward, joins revolt 
e Normans, 1 188, submits to 

ilar et marries his niece, 190, earl- 
dom of Northumberland conferred on, we 


is implicated m conspiracy against 
ham, |196, ior aa betenyed by hus. wae 
Judith, and executed, 198, 199 : 


Walw: lord-mayor of Lon 485-487 
ave battle of, ili. 704, 705, fort of, 
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WARD 
, Mr, his motion in regard to Irish 
church, iv 510, his amendment negatived 
on motion for increased grant to Maynooth 


Wardlaw, : Andrews, 1 
673 founds tna rerstey there, 705, 706 me 
ardship, @ feudal 1m on, complain 

ii, 301, abo- 


Ware, encampment at, 1 92, and 


note 
‘Warenne, the Earl, a aie of the royalists 
in reign of Henry III, i 396, 
qe reply to Edward's commuseianers, 
ern anon castle of Dunbar, 423 
arham, Archbishop, 1. 771 


sacre of the sah da abe 1¥ 73, 74, ocou- 
Bona: 


wt by parte, 

art , detention of Luther in fortress 
of, 11. 207 

‘Warton, John, Star Chamber sentence 


against, 11. 
Warwick Castle, view of, tnal and sentence 
of Gaveston at, 1. 439, 
Warwick, are 2 — of np Neila 1439 
treason in 


Warwick, Ear 
Richard IT’ ee , and Le to 1m- 


weet in of Man, 1 491 
the great Earl of, joins cauae of 
Daeg of York, 1 ae Se captures ia 


ships at Calais, 6 7, Pp 
arms on Dalielt ny ny Wed o York, ar 
ampto ao mre alee Pp om 
m, cam e 
Yorkists in a cee of England: 620, 622, 


ate marnage bet 
Se dene his reception by 


Lows XI, 
querrel and reconciliation with 


King Edward, marries his daughter to 
Duke of Coes tb , 627, the B 4 
ture with, and Duke of Clarence : 
takes refuge with Lous XI, 628 his in- 
terview ane compact with of 
Anjou, 1b, 629, seta sail for d, 
ore he 18 "pee ae big 629, 
leases Henry and proclaims 
him long, 630, 631, short-lived nature of 
revolution effected by, 631, 632 , 1s defeated 
at Barnet, 632 


headed as an accomplice of his, 733, po 
, Ambrose Dudley, Earl of, 1 

‘Warwick FEari of, aeposnted pecan tea 

the fleet hhament, un 513, 514, 

19, 18 also lord-heutenant of mihtaa, 

, keeps the fleet farthful to parliament, 
removed from command, 579 
‘Warwick, Earl of, father-m-law of Lady 
Jane nek See Northumberland 


Wash John's disaster in crossing, 
L 
ashington, George, American general, first 
Guplays Ins prowess against the m2. 
334, chosen commander-in-chief ape ah 
can : ; character and 
sentiments, 537, takes command of 
the blockading at Boston, ag erg 


ciency, and suggestions fo: r remedying the 
evil, 55], 552, and ote, ’ etreain before 
General ‘Howe to White Plams 


esta’ 
at Mrieoen in New Ji 
encampment at 


vours of Howe to cut off his su 563, 
564, counter movements of, owe, is 
seer leg fs Bee fas 
operations ' 
takes up his position at Valley Forge, 566- 
568, lus conduct in with the 
infraction of the , 084, suf- 
Sena Ot aot Bn Semny 8 Pika? 
party fi in congress, 595- 

skirmishes between Ins troopsand the Bri- 


tish, 599, 600, refuses Dr. Ferguson a pass to 


Washington, General,— 

congress, 111. 600, 601, follows Clinton m his 
retreat from 
scheme for 
dissatisfaction 


of his - 
of yee a rmoutiny 1n his army, =. 
, takes command of beneging 
Yorktown, 635, dictates Capiealetion. z 
rejects Sir Guy Carleton’s overtures of 


his account of the Ame- 
aioe army, oe portrait of, 537, his 
camp 695, and. note 
Washm 


a ma gaptared end. bummed by tho 


Washington, Fort, reduction of, by the Bri- 


Wat Tyler, o and of insurrec- 
tion hectiad his rencontre 
with Richard IT "and death, 486, 487 

** Watch, Setting the,” an ancient ceremony 


practised in London on 8t John's Eve, 1. 


Water Tournament, the, 1 380, 331 
Waterford, rout of mbhabitanta of, by the 
English, 1 272, 273, capture of, by Earl of 
Pembroke and Raymond le ’ Gros, 
Henry IT receives submissions of ‘the Insh 


at, 276 
Verran paces; Enghsh, nu 780, 781, 11 394- 


Waterloo, battle of, 1v 319-323 
Watermen, London, z 708 
Watertown, of Massachusetts con- 


at, 12 
Wagon and Clash Clarke, Cathohc pnesta, 11 294, 
Watson, Admiral, accom es Chve with 
fleet to mi 692, death, 694 
barrage Dr 


bert, lustorian, 1v 176 
att, Robert, executed for high treason, 1v 


Watt, James, mn Pra of the steam-engine, 


Wee oe of, iv 144, 1 
lie divine, 1n 417 
Watts, Mr st » brutality of Surajah Dowlah to, 


Wayne, Gen aE re Gr” 608, 629, 630, 633, 


Weapons See Arms 

Wear, the, encampment of Scots and Eng- 
lish on te sides of, 1 453 

Webster, John, dramatic poet, u 644 

Wedderburn Mr , solicitor. sor general, m 507, 
his defence of Clive, 722, 723 

Wi Josiah, his umprovements mn 

tery, 1v 167 te se 

elnsen , engagement at, 1v 

Wellesley, wus, Governor-general of In- 
dia, iv 114, made Lord-heutenant of Ire- 


land, 366 

Gemini Arthur Wellesley, Duke Ks ~ 
tanguishes himself in mr a 
Tippoo Saib, 1v 114, arranges the rere 


ment of M re, after fall of Seringapatam, 

: apa the tta adventurer Dhoondia 

yd campaign against 

and Ar- 

aun, resulta of his waccesnen, 1-205, 207, 

m expedition to Co; en, 243, 

lands. in a Portugal , bis to hapa 
eh su by Sir Harry Burrard 


Vimeira, 18 prevented by Sir Sir 
Barry from following op his plgcotl 253, 
254, returns to examined 


England, and 

before board of inquiry, 256, is aupainted 

command army in the Peninsula, arrives 
at Lisbon, his cam st Soult, 
forces of the Douro, drives French 
from rtugal, 263, 264, advances mto 
Spain, gains battle of zaerere retreats 
to Oright hank of Tagus, his subsequent 


deeper is raised to the 


oer operations against Massena , bars 

Pesci ee n Lisbon the lines of 
het Vedras 274-276. 7 lg elie 
oe Spanish one 


279, gains battle of 


Fuentes de Onoro, siege to Badajoz, 
280, 281, Eye see udad Rodrigo and 
Badajoz, vances northward, defeats 


porate gears Salamanca, enters Madrid, 
ras in which he 18 placed , un 
dally a easeons retires to the 


congress of Vienna, arrives at ‘Bruseels 


and for cam in Belgium, 
qvertitows Napoleon at aterloo , enters 
Pars, 315-324, acta as 


ten- 
tiary at congries of Verna, 367, becomes 
premier, popular a: apprehensions 1n conse- 


WESTMINSTER HALL 
eat Duke of,— 
of this 


Sapenre th radi epee pitta hoe 
wi 
ing the retirement of the latter, 394, 306, 
supports measures for Cathohc emanct: 
tian, 399, 407, 427, retained as ler by 
William IV oS ee » resists. 
priest for reform, 481, resigns off 
Gare een sore pokey of Bark 


Ser hott Poa! Pool an er, ‘and tem 


rily assumes his office, 522, of 
Lord Melbourne and Brougham on 
defence of, by himself and Lord Tonihuset® 
524-526 , his remonstrance on intervention 


in 8 540, opposes Insh inunicipal bill, 
541, remarks on. 

545, 546, 556, o s bill for abohtion of 
ala pports 


death, 659, portrait of, 263 
Wells, posed and conten. 1 48 49, and 


Welsh, the, their alhance with the Saxons of 
Mercia against the Northumbnans, 1 74, 
75, their inroads on the Saxons, vengeance 
taken on them by Offa, 77, their attacks 
cone, 80 "Mthelfiedas pelea 
sions, e ‘3 on 
98 , e of, to Edward the 
Elder, , assist m recove 


his 
earldom , "their imcursions under 

reduced to ae by 
great victory over 
Henry II, 253, Tieko pease with him, au Te 

recommence hostilities Teth Engiand, 26 
are defeated by Henry, who 18 wurde: 
however, obliged to retreat, o cruelty of 
the latter to h 8 given by, 2b, their 
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Woodville, ee Aves his expedition to rica, 1V 
Brittany, 1 eomanry, origin of, in England, 1 504, con- 
Woot ware Rael of English, 1 677, staple : dition of the Enghsh, under the Tudors, 
rt from Tk 1n early tames, n u 245, 246, great of, 1n recent 
note, 239, 242, tames, 1V 808 


jures of, since 342, 
Wooster, General, pao 541, 564 
BA eel Earl of, uncle of Hotspur, 1 543, 


Worcester, resistance of inhabitants to Har- 
dicanute’s extortions, 1 116, Prince Rupert ' 
rere from, ii 524, 525, battle of , view 
o: 

Worcester House, London, 1. 659, and note 

Wordsworth, William, poetry of, portrait of, 
1v ; 


of, 1 
Worship, tions for pubhe, introduced 
In reign of Edward VI, 11 218, 219 
Wortley, Mr James Stuart, his bill a 
legalizing marriage with a deceased wife’ 
sister, 1v 630 


Wratislaus, Count, 1m envoy, 11 66, 72 
Wray, Sir Cecil, m 
Rigfebarn eee “Bishop of Ely, nu 475, and 
e, 
Wren, Sir Christopher, his for rebuild- 
ing eer after great } finds 1f 1m- 


ible to carry 1t eg execution, ul 772- 
74. lustory of , portrait of, 785, 786 
Wrestimg an ancient English sport, 1 691 

Wrnight, John and her, conspirators 
in the Gunpowder Plot, 11 302, 303 , accom- 
or os oss and the others m ther flight, 

i Sapte Sala Wala tak 

8 (+) y; en pri- 

e French , his ous death 


of 


Wulfere, made Warwisk, Mercia, 1 76, bis 
conquests, +b 

Wulfnoth, eT plunders south coast of 
England, i 


Wulfreda, ee ahaotanin Edgar, 1 103 
Wulf sprig information ou the Baltic fur- 


nished Alfred by, 1 
Ww of Worvester, i 197 
wort son of [octr 1 118, ifs 
hostage to 
peste ‘to Normandy —_ gtauned there by 
Duke rage 
Wulstan, St, patron saint of Worcester, 1 


wey vevey 


Wartser, Austrian general, 1v 50-52, 79, 80, 
Wiirtemberg, Duke of, a suitor of Queen 


beth, n 96 

ones “title of king bestowed on eleo- 
Gt 9 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, his poctical talents, ii. 


2) Drogress - of manu- | y 


cone cavalry, reduction in number of, 


1v 

Yeo Robert, plot of, and his brother to 
deliver tol to the royalista, ui 528 

York, council summoned by K Ehdure 
to meet at,1 5, Severus dies at, Carau- 
sius murdered at, 40, Constantius "Chlorus 
Roch 16, Danish’ colonies Legs at, 

bishopric of, created regory 
pe ieee ny . arvad capture ¢ of, vty ae 
Normans, 185, 
siege of, by the sfitadal raised by wu ‘Tees 
the Conqueror, 186, captured by Saxons, 
188, retaken by Witham the Conqueror, 
w, ‘outrages on one pide at, ad Lies 311, 
clam of see of, to r Bcot- 
land, 675, vanited by Henry V 3. ena 
ing of commussion at, for niaiaie in 
matters between Queen of Scots and her 
subjects, 1 130-1 ‘io of Charles I 
takes up his postin ae ari 478, wmnetind 
es up position a mi 

of council of peers at, 472, 473, the head- 
quarters of the king previous to commence- 
ment of civil wars, 508-518, siege of, by 
Fairfax and Leslie , surrenders after battle 
of Marston Moor, 534-536 

York, Duke of, uncle of Richard IT 1 498 

York, Du Duke ke of, formerly Earl of Rutland 


York, fichaed, Duke of, clams of his house 
to the crown, 1 537, 538, succeeds Duke of 
Bedford as commander 1n France, 603, his 

ts to the crown, 612, oe his is first *hos- 
e demonstration enry VI , 613, 
18 appointed protector of tne kingdom’ dur- 
ing Henrys incapacity, but shortly after- 
wards resigns it, 614, 615, takes up arms 
@ second time, nee the royal forces at 
St Alban's, and takes the king prisoner, 
615, 18 again appointed protector, 616, his 
apparent eee ae with the mae ni ‘end 
ueen, again. up arms, but 1s 
compelled to retreat to rina 617, id 
turns to England after the successes of 
Warwick, demands the crown, and — 

poe sputation 1s declared Henry's 
ane 1s slain at the battle rol 

Wceacia 


York, ‘Duke By pee son of Edward IV , 
takes refuge with his mother in sanctuary 
of Westminster, 1 641, oe delivered over to 
his uncle Richard, 643, 18 1 with 
his brother in the Tower, ONS, 646, Perkin 
Warbeck asserts himself to ‘be, 724, 725, 
the truth of this statement maimtaimed by 
Wal 733, note 

York, of, mother of Edward IV , i 

York, Archbubop of, brother of wart of War- 
wick, i. 627, fight of Edward IV from his 


house, tb 

ork, Rotherham, Archbishop of, endea- 
vours to dispel fears of widow of ayer 
IV, i 641, is arrested by Ric 643, 
Richard a second time at York, 


645 
archhbisho of 
York, Whig ara p of, in reign of Queen 
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dey 
‘York, Duke of, second son of George 

married to 


eldest daughter danger of Rang of Pras 
sia, in, 855, lands 
‘ eka: Valenciennes ty unsuo- 
with the Austrian comman maniandiers, 63 his 
movements 1n the Low Countries, ¢ , 1s 
compelled to retreat from oir - 
i serena gg acer 


We sy 8 to > england, 7 75, 16 76° 
pie es aie into traffic 

Iniamons otions cies gp on cre 
his Anne oar 


18 ap- 

rol eh a a ma 
ar strenuous petted to the Bes 
tical disabilities affecting Roman 
Catholica, 364, 375, his death and charac- 


ter, 
York House, Londo: on and view 
rn eie aie descripti 


INDEX. 
» American encampment at, ili 552. 
So Fircanabie Cheeta sntetmrery 
of lord. commutes 
lil 474, his friendship with Mar- 
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Young, Dr award, celebrated divine and 
poet, 1li 417 


Y Robert, andget ty 
cea mst Duke of Mariboroegh others, 
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Abbas Pasha, Khedive of Egypt, his ill-will 
to Britain, 1v 920 

Abdul Azz, sultan, deposed and commits 
suicide, lv 

Abdul Hamid becomes sultan, 1v 896 

Abyssmia, Eritish subjects 1il-treated in, 
1v 870, invasion of, by Egyptian govern- 
ment, ‘2b ‘ discussion in parhament on 
affasrs of, 871, ota against, re- 
solved on, 877, Napier receives the 
command, tb , he reaches the country 
and advances on Magdala, 878, Abys- 
sinian army defeated, 879, capture of 
Magdala and death of king Theodore, 880 

Act of Unrformity, bill for relaxing, de- 
feated, 1v 8 carnied, 871 

ee es: a DN sagt ge tage nickname, iv 873 

Agricultural 1v 

cultural ras hats ieee 1v 885 

A ma, depredations of, 1v 865, com- 

mus810n appointed to settle 881 
bert, Prince Consort, death of, iv 861, 

character of, 2b 

Alexandra, Princess, married to Prince of 
Wales, 1v 966 

Alexandria, riot m, 1v 906, bombarded by 

British fleet, 1b 

Alfred, Prince, visits the Austrahan col- 

omes, 1v 881, attempted assassination 
of, +b , marnage, 

XII , king of 8 .iv 804 

Andrasay Note, the, 1v > 896 

Antline dyes, discovery of, 1v 931 

Annuities, D ar trcerer of government, 1v 967 

Arabi, Said Ahmed, stirs up a revolt, iv 
905, banished, 907 

, discovery of, iv 931 

_“Armeman atrocities, rv 922 

areuacroneg ns, su supply voted for, 1v 858 

Army, well 4 statement on eye _ 
1872, iv ese abolition of purchase in th 
925, persistence of the volunteer move: 
ment, 924, difficulty in gettang recruita 
for the army, 2%, competitive examina- 
taons, 1b , unprovements 1m arma, +} 

Army 100 

Arrow, crew of, seized. by Chinese, 1v 842 

Art, influence ‘of hotogra oe bus Broder OR, IV = 
Mr Lng 6 influence, 


‘ton 
-Ashantee, campaign 867, three 

Ashantee armies Taeaae British territory 
on the Gold Coast, 889, their attack oo 

Elmina repulsed, 890 are defeated 
pepeundlameaine teens eh dade Wolpley 
again a eats them, 
and enters eee oe Bigtarkecoing of 
» Indemn1 


fing of cxpediuon Ta e080” 
ng e in 
Athletics, increase 


of, 1 
“Australia. bank qailnsen. 1v 335 0 
Austria, war between France and, rv 853 


Baccarat scandal, iv 919 

Baker, Sir Samuel, African explorer, iv 931 

Baker, owe alentine, commands the 
ei tian police and gendarmerie, iv 908, 


Balfour, Arthur J , leader of the House of 
Commons, iv 919 

Balfour, esas frauds, 1v 922. 

Ballot bill introduced into House of Oom- 
mons, a =. is defeated in House of 
Lords, 886, ‘a ually pened. 988. 


(Boox XIII Vou IV p 842-940) 


a a, treaty of, 1878, 1v 901 
ritish fleet ordered to, 1v 899 
penning improves manufacture of 
steel, rv 931 
Busmarck, Count, 1v 884. 
Bosma annexed to Anetns. iv 902 
Boulanger, General, 1v 
Brabazon, Captain, and Sirpeeal through 
cruel treatment of Chinese, 1v 848 
a Charles, death of, iv 919 
Bagnt, oo advocates Mr G ie’ 
reform bill, 1v 873 portrait oe bd re- 
signs his seat 1n cabinet, 909, 
reform for Ireland, 2b , death ‘of, ont 
adage Robert, 1v 933 , death of, 917 
Bruce, Hon Mr, appointed British envoy 
to China, 1v 846 
Budgets 9° of 1860, 1v 855, of 1861, 857, of 
of 1863, 864, of 1864, 967, pe 
1865, 870; of 1867, 876, of 1868, 881, 
1869, 882; of 1870 and 1871, Poe of vera, 
888, of 1 1sTS, 889, of 1874, 892, of 1875, 
894, of 1876, 897 
Burnaby, © Seer death of, 1v 912 
oh fede and the London nots, iv 916 
Butler, General, his infamous proclama- 
tion, 1v 862 


Cabul, Rusman desgns on, 1v 992, msur- 
rection in, #D 

Caylsart, capture of the, 1v 852 

Cambri e of, resigns his position as 
commander-in-chief, 1v 925 

Cameron, Captain, his barbarous treatment 
in A nia, 1v 870 

Canton bombarded, 1v 844 

Carlyle, Thomas, portrait of, 1v 933 

Carnot, President, assassinated, wv 921 

Cavagnan, Sir ‘pecs defends Cabul, rv 902 

oe ee rd Frederick, assassination 


Cavour, Count, portrait, 1v 859, death, * 
Cetewayo, quarrels with the Transvaal, iv 
taken prisoner, 903 
Chamberlain, J oseph, leader of the Liberal- 
Unionist party, 1v 919 
Charity organization, 1v 937 
Chemustry, pD’ of, 1v 981 
Ohicago, World’s Fair at _ iv 5 ectaee 
con- 
a 
taes 847, convention aigned at 
Pekin, 849 Bnitish assistance to, a 
Taeping rebellion, condenined, 867 
Chitral, rehef of, 1v 922 
Churchill Lord Randolph, death of, iy 922 
Church-rates, bills for abohtion of, 
edly defeated, 1v 857 bill for abo g 
compulsory ne aes 881 
Civil service pensions, 
Clarence, Duke of, ‘death of, fy 919 
Clerical subscription, form altered, iv 871 
Clerkenwell Prison, Fenian attempt on, 


iv 877 
Clesure mtroduced Lcgincrr mami deh 908 
emer Mr, opposes emigration scheme, 


depression in 1866, iv 873 
tion, keenness of foreign, iv 986. 
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outa, battle of, it. 4 
Znzendorff, Sea fara or tte Shes 
Vials, IV 19) st 340 


gigs be oo en soldiers, iv 702, ae 
na vis ae en, 


eg oy a ili. 640 
Zubly, Dr 
Zuleystein, 


iii KT 
Count, ambassador from Hol- 
land to James II, 
Zun 


commendator of Requesens, suc- 
haa of Alva as commander in Low 


Countries, ii. 
a death of Sir Philp Sidney at, it 


TO 1896). 


Competitive examinations, motion regard- 


ing, 1V 
Confiderate States See Unsted States 
nnference of the powers ou Eastei n affairs, 
1v 897, second conference proposed, 901 
Constantinople, threatened by the Rus- 
sians, iv 900, British fleet sent to, 1b 
Conveyance of ‘Jand facilitated, 1v 863 
Conway, Sir im, explorer, 1v 931 
Coomaasie entered by ritish force, 1v 862 
County councils established, 1v 917 
Cries ae become ince seer ty Gol: 
mes home iv 
his licensing bill, 893 
Cumulative voting, 1v 876 
cling, 1v 
os i Rusaia visits England, 1v 890, death 
oO: 


Darwin, Charles, Oren. of Specres, 1 
Davis, Jefferson, elected jproadent, of vert ue 
Confederate States, 1v 
Denmark, German 
- conference on 
eons ab debates in won il ra on, 
Derby, ay Conservative ate no formed 
by, 1v ets: mene on be- 
comes Leake org iag 
Darby, Lord, becomes rier de secretary, 1V 


eweié u on, te 
mg 


1, resi death, 920 
Droksns, Ch moh poreees * position in hterature, 933 
Digna, Osman, aids rebellion in Egypt, 1v 


ou. defeated at El Teb and Tama, 912 
Disfranchisement of corrupt boroughs, rv 


876 
Disraeh, Mr, imtroduces bill for parha- 
mentary reform, 1v 853, becomes chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, 873, introduces 
resolutions for parliamentary reform, 674, 874, 
becomes prime muinuster, 
Mr Gladstone as prime minister in 1875, 
891, his warhke speeches at the Guildhall. 
895, 897, 1s elevated to the herr aed 
attends Berhn Congress, 904.” 
crak Burials bi ee tea 1v 865 
Reform bill, iv 889 


Drink question, 1v 937 

Dublin Universit 

Dufferm, Lord, Bntiwh p lenipotentiary in in 
Egypt, iv 905, reconstructs their system of 
government, 908 , retares from Cairo, 910 

Earle, General, death of, :1v 912 

Eastern Question, divided state of public 
opinion on, 1v 

East India Company, extinction of, 1v 9852 

Education, miltary, scheme of, iv 850 

Education, ee discussion on, 1v (861, 
Soma 


, technical, 
Education act of 1870, 1v 936. 
Education bill for Scotland, 1v 888 
troubles in, rv 904, conference of 
powers, 905, French ‘and British in- 
gee wb, “riot 10 — ue 906 ; 
rations agal e 
Sir tary operat a tered appointed to 
tbe’ command, sb base age 
and bar, db , the Mahdi's insur- 
rection, 910, destruction of General 
Hicks’s force, 911, movements of Osman 
bandonment of Soudan, @ , 


912, failure of ex- 
ad. 


te 


ELECTION 


EBlection of 1980, 1 904, of 1885, 913, of 
1992, 919, of 1805, 922 
ieee of, 1v Cae i 
sent as 
t of, 344, hus cor- 
Comaeonae Yeh, #, 
a, cry a treaty 


canearyee Olin ; oa, i famtion Lear aes 
po ana, nego ons Wi 

the Obhimese, 848, advances on Pekin, 
tb , sack and destruction of the Summer 
Palace, 848, 849, surrender of Pekin, 849, 

he mgns convention there, 2b , his Services 
aoknowledged by Houses: of Parhament, 1b 


Ehot, George, 1v 933 
Eihott, Comiodore, iv 843 
Emerson, 1v 934 
Eatablished Church, mn Ireland, debate on, 
iv 869, dssendowment and disestablish- 
ment, 882, in n England, ntuahem of, 903 
Evolution, 1v 


Factories act, the, 1v 880 

Fenian Conspiracy, the, 1v 872, govern- 
ment measures against, sd , reads unto 

ry 877, plan ian for relief o prisoners 

at nchester, 13 , ceans to blow up 
Clerkenwell Pron, 

Fin Islands ceded to  Sectaan, iv 804 

Finances, national See Budgets 

Firearms, improvements in, 1v 925, smoke- 
less powder, 

Fire insurance duty abolished, 1v 882 

Forth Bridge, 1v 930 

France, complains against our conspiracy 
iene, 1v 2, declares war against Aus- 
tria, 9853, concludes & peace at V. 
franca, 854, annexes Raver and Niece, 1b , 
declares war blondie golnir Prussia, 884, her 
armies defea' and the emperor @ cap- 
tive, 885 peace gel ab 

Franchise bill of 1884, 1v 

Frederick, Emperor, eats of, iv 917 

Freeman, Edward A ,1v 933 

Frere, Sir Bartle lord commussioner to 

nsvaal, iv 

Froude, samen A,1v 933 

Pugttive slaves, circular regarding protec- 
tion of, 1v 894 


‘Gaeta, Francis II retires to, 1v 859 

Ganbaldi, heads imsurrection against 
Francia II , lv. 858, captures Palermo, 
Reggio, and Na les, sb , invites Victor 
Emmanuel to be king of f United ag . 
portrast of, +b , retires to Caprera, 

Geographical ex ex! ploration, Mas 931 

Germ theo: is oe lv 

Gladstone, pa’ Te a financial mea- 
sures, 1v 855, BB7, 883 , 867, 870, opposition 
to his proposal to tax charitsble endow- 
ments, 864, his support of parhamentary 
reform, 88, becomes leader of House of 


Sean 871, 

881, his bill for deca pehin ne of 
Inmsh Church carned, 882, his bill for 
tenure of land in Ireland passed 883, 
dissatisfaction with his Lf per 838: 
dns Imsh Universities till defeated, = ; 
his resignation and recall to office, 

he announces a dissolution of eae 


his measures for reform 
becomes prime munuster, 


ment, 891, chy 8 patie, ba t 
speech against e ¢ Worship 
lation bill, 893, resigns leadersh: 


House of Commons, 894, su 

power, 903, abandons the Lenton of 
the aal, 2b , forms a ministry, 904, 
Insh Land bill of 1881, 909, Franchise 
bill of 1884, 913, defeat of bis ministry, 
eb , returns to power, 914, end of minis- 


try, 2) , returns to power, 919, retires 
from public life, 921, abolishes purchase 
n the army 925 
Glover, Captain, in Ashantee, 1v 892 
Gold ee ee for government of, 1v 
8 

‘Gordon, General Charles, appointed to com- 

mand a mission to the n, 1v 911, 


fazlure of pepetiion for his rehef, 912 

Gordon, Lieutenant, in Ashantee, 1v 892 

Graham Cunningham, and. the Lon- 
don riota, iv 916 

a , Mr, mountain esplorer, tv 931 

Grant, African explorer, 1v 931 

Grant, General Sir Hope, commands expe- 
dition to China, 1v 7. portrait of, +b 

oe rag hs "Sasa plen:potentiary to 

Guns, supply voted for Armstrong, iv 858 

— Oorpus act suspended in Ireland, 


Harcourt, Sir Wilham Vernon, chancellor 
of the exch uer, tv 919 


ington, uis of, moves amend- 
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ment agamst Lord oy ~ 
863, mtroducesa Ballot goer 


the opposition m House of oe Ceoncae 


804, iy pelle Bcd 919 
Hehgolan surre ito Germany, 
Helum amore « oe 


Heorsceorine. revolt Lie se 895, annexed to 


Hicks, Ge sel killed and his 
ne an ar anni- 

bilated, 1v 911 mid 
Highway law, amendment of, 1v 863. 

Ohver Wendell, 1v 934 

Home Rule, advocates of, 1v 887, eae 
tive conduct in parliament, 894, 898 

Hop os commuted, 1v 863 

Her iral, repulsed im Peiho River, 


; 
Hunt, Mr G Ward, appomted chancellor 
-: —e exchequer, iv B30, becomes first 
rd of the admiralty, 891 
Huzley, Professor, death of, 1v 922, sup- 
porter of evolution, 929 


Imprisonment for debt abolished, iv 883 
Income-tax, pt pecbiraidd reduction in, ge 


84, further alterations on, 
India, bills for government of, iv 851, 
becomes part Bntwh Emprre, 852 ; 


famine in, 891, 1ts disastrous effects miti- 
pied by action of government, 822, een 
ctoria assumes title of Empress. 
een iv 918, 928 ‘ 
reland, proposed parliam inquiry 
into religious ips ahd 6, discus- 
510n on affairs of, 867 , decline of tor 
tion, 869, debate ’on Established Churc! 
ab, spread of Fenianwn, § 872, suspe ate 
of Habeas Corpus act, tb Reform bill 
for, 1, blishment of 
hurch, 82, bill for improved tenure 10 
land 883, obstructive conduct of 
Inish Home Rule members m parliament, 
894, 898, Land League, 908, obstruction 
mm parhament, ab, nd bill of 1881, 909, 
coercion, , asgasaination, tb , Arrears 
bill, 910, chronic discontent, 916, Land 
League and Plan ot Campaign, ab , Mr 
Balfour's success in restoring order, tb , 
Parnell Comumauasion, 918, Justin M‘Carthy 
appointed leader of the Insh party, tb , 
pute Rule bill of 1893, 920 
Insh oe act, obstructive debates on, 
1V 
Insh Universities Education bill of Mr 
Gladstone defeated, 1v 889 
qrang, 5 Henry, knighted, 1v 932 
battle of, 1v 903 
nal be Pasha deposed, iv 904 
et A debate 1n potemenon affairs of, 1v 


. Francw II dnven from his throne, 
a8 the Papal army defeated, 1b , Victor 
Emmanuel mes king of, 1b , ” debate 
in parhament on French occw ation of 


Rome, 859, death of Victor 
and Pope Pius IX , 901 


Jameson, Dr , raid on the Transvaal, 1v 923 

Japan, visit of Lord Elgin to Yeddo, iv 846, 
treaty with, +b , outrages on British Bub- 
jecta in, 865 _hostalities with, 868, war 
with China, 920 

Jeddo, Car Elgin visits, 1v 846, view of 
forts at, 2b 

Jews, admission into parnament, iv 850 

Johannesburg, view of, 1v 918 

Joubert, leader of the Boers, 1v 904. 

Journalism, condition of, 1v 934 

Judicature bill iv 889, 804, 1ts final 
completion, 897 


Kassassin, battle of, 1v 902 

Kelvin, Lord, portrait of, 1v 930 

Keppel, Commodore, iv 843 

Khartoum, occupied by General Gordon, 
iv 912, expedition for 1ta relief, tb 

Kingsley, Canon Charles, 1v 933 

r, rs to cure disease by inocu- 

lation, 1v 918, 928 

Kruger, leader of the Boers, 1v 904. 


Laing’s Nek, battle of, 1v 903 
Land Teague, tv 908, 916 
Land Transfer bill, 1v 895 
Law, advances in administration, iv 927 
ae Sir Frederick, raised to the 
vy 932, portrait of Bae ra 
Leo x XIII elected po: 
Leopold, Prince, his 1 ea 1v 
Liberal-Unionist party formed, 1v 804 916 
Liberator frauds, 1v 922 
Licensing bill of Mr Cross, 1v_ 893 
Liddon, on, death of, 1v 918 
pare eee el president of the 
States, iv 860, portrait of, 1b 
ee, Jose onepe introduces antuseptic sur- 
gery, iv 


mmanuel 


Laterature, condition of, rv_ 933 
Lavingstone, 


Dr , funeral of, 1¥ 894. 
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Lo of, 1v_ 990 
Local 


subjugation 
vernment iv 917 
eae sag aaa Sir M ’ resolution 
Landon. view of, itv 980 
ow, Henry Wadsworth, iv 934 
Lo House of, ee bill for repeal of 
paper duty, iv Lord Palmerston's 
resolutions to prevent a rupture between 
the two houses, +b , its op mislog to Mr 
Gladstone’s bill to ‘disesta h the Inah 
Church, 882, clamour ppckerag t 
Lorne, of, marries Princess 
Louise, iv 
Louwe, Princess, marned to Marquis of 
Lorne, iv_886 
Lowe, Mr Robert, o ag ncarde Mr Gladstone’s 
Reform bill, iv becomes chancellor 
of the exchequer, 882 op tion to his 
financial schemes of 1871, » pubhe dis- 


oa, 


Fort, Canton River, view of, iv 843. 

, Justin, leader of the Imsh party 

ouse of Commons, 1v 919 

M‘Kuinlay tariff, 1v 918 

Mend nt leads the rebellion in the Soudan, 
1v 


Majuba a, battle of, 1v 903 

Malabar, wreck of the, iv 847 

eal Ship Canal, iv 921, 930, view 
Oo 

Manipur, outbreak in iv 918 

Manning, Cardinal, death of, 1v 919 

Marnage Affinity bil lost, 1v 862 

— and Divorce bill passed, 1v 850 

Women’s Property bill, rv 908 

Morrtale subjugation of, iv 920 


Maynooth nege, motion against endow- 
ment of, 19 

Medicine, } pro; of, 1v 927, newdrugs, 928, 
influenza, + , antiseptic surgery, germ 
theory, otruned nurses, remuneration, tb 


Merchant Shipping act, the, 1v 880 

Mill, John Stuart, his proposal to enfran- 
chise women, 1v 875 

eee Money, in Ireland, abolition of, 


Montauban, General, commander of French 
expedition to China, iv 847 
Monten p nde endense of, iv 901 
Morley Fon hn, I secre: Iv 919 
rhea Johu pr ata AAA 
usic, progress of, 1V 
Music halls, iv 932 


Nagasaki, view of harbour and ci cuty tv 845 

Nansen, Dr, Arctic explorer, 1v 931 
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PREFACE. 


In the present work readers will possess a complete history of England and 
the British Empire, from the time when the country is first made known to us by 
the writings of ancient historians down to the present day—the narrative thus 
giving an account of national life and progress during the long period of nearly 
two thousand years. It may justly claim to be comprehensive in scope, inasmuch 
as it narrates and discusses not only events pertaining to the political, military, 
and naval history of the country, but also deals fully with religious, commercial, 
industrial, and agricultural affairs, sets forth the characteristics of the various 
classes of society, and sketches the advances made by literature and the fine arts, 
with the spread of general enlightenment. Beginning with a time when the name 
England did not yet exist, the narrative ends when the growth and expansion 
of the English race and of Britain’s power and dominions have reached such a pitch 
that the empire now embraces more than a fifth part of the area and a fourth part 
of the population of the whole globe A marvellous succession of changes and 
developments has thus to be passed in review. 


The great aim has been to produce a family and household book—a national 
history fitted for the use of every British home. Such a work, if not free from 
party or personal predilections, must at least be free from party violence and 
misrepresentation It must be complete and it must also be full, but, at the same 
time, it must be so compendious as not to dismay ordinary readers by its unman- 
ageable bulk and too minute detail. And, with all this, a living spirit must breathe 
throughout the whole. Past ages and their facts must be treated, not as hard 
dry abstractions, but vital realities with which we of the present generation are 
connected, and in which we ought to sympathize; while the style of the narrative 
—clear, concise, and intelligible to general readers—should, at the same time, be 
consistent with the dignity of history and the importance of the theme. Further, 
a work so written, and for so high a purpose, must strictly adhere to truth 
throughout, even though party or national feeling should seek to colour or suppress 
it; and the inculcation of sound knowledge and virtuous principles ought to be 
a higher object with the writer than the dramatic interest of his facts, or the 
poetical graces of which they are susceptible. Such has been the aim, and such 
have been the requirements kept steadily in view throughout these volumes, To 
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fully reach the standard here laid down could scarcely be expected; but even to 
have neared such a standard will scarcely be aceounted a failure. 


A marked feature of the work must specially be adverted to—namely, the 
profusion of its pictorial illustrations. The resources of language alone are often 
insufficient to embody past events, or delineate the changes of society with full 
distinctness; and in reading the history of these, especially if the period is remote, 
something more is required than mere verbal description, however full and accu- 
rate. Not only the aspects and fashions of social life, but the very localities in 
which great events occurred, have passed away or assumed new forms. Accordingly 
the resources of the pencil are made use of to complete what the pen cannot fully 
describe, and art becomes the effectual ally of history. How efficient this aid may 
become, the following volumes will attest. The scenes of important deeds, the 
ruins of buildings which remain as their monuments, the portraitures of distin- 
guished’ men—the homes, furniture, weapons, costume of every successive period— 
maps of districts historically remarkable, plans of battle-fields, naval engagements, 
fortifications, and interesting localities—everything, in short, that could throw 
light upon each era, and its manifold events, personages, and character, has been 
introduced to elucidate and give specific distinctness to the narrative. The care 
and research bestowed on the selection of these illustrations are sufficiently 
attested by the authorities given along with their titles. Thus something more 
than mere ornament has been attempted; the spirit of the work itself has been 
transfused into the pictorial illustrations. 
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A LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 


THE POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA. 


NEW ISSUE, REVISED. 


A GENERAL DICTIONARY OF ARTS, SCIENCES, LITERATURE, 
BIOGRAPHY, AND HISTORY. 


EDITED BY 


CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 


Editor of Ogilvie’s ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary of the Enghsh Language ” 
Profusely illustrated with Engravings. 


To be completed in Fourteen handsome Volumes, super-royal Svo, bound in rich cloth, red edges, 
at ras, each. 


The POPULAR ENCYCLOPEDIA 1S a perfect library in itself, superseding, practically, the 
necessity of having recourse to a large number of books on different topics, and furnishing, 
at moderate cost, a complete body of information on all subjec s. 

In its survey of human knowledge it will compare in point of fulness of detail with the 
best works of 1ts size, while 1n its clear concise style, and 1m 1ts avoidance of technicalities, 
the needs of the general reader have been constantly consulted. 


It is Universal Gazetteer. It is a Dictionary of Philosophy. 

Itis Universal History. It 18 a Dictionary of Theology. 

It is Biographical Dictionary It 18 a Dictionary of the Fine Arts. 

It 18 Commercial Dictionary. It 18 a Dictionary of the Practical Arts and 
It is Dictionary of Political Theories and Facts Handicrafts. 

It 18 Dictionary of the Sciences. It 18 a Dictionary of General Information. 


This work has been aptly called a Conversations-Lexicon, since in 1t a man has the clue 
to all topics of interest and conversation 1n all professions, trades, and walks of life, and 1s 
enabled by it to equip himself to play a many-sided and intelligent part in the world. 


It is A BOOK FOR THE HOUSEHOLD, being of value and interest to all 1ts members, 
old and young alike. It is in itself a liberal education, and, indeed, the best POPULAR 
EDUCATOR, and it will be found of the highest service to the younger members of families 
in the prosecution of their studies, and especially in the preparation of their wntten exercises. 

It abounds with pictorial illustrations, many printed in colours, which extend to above 
200 pages of Engravings, including over 2000 separate figures. In addition, there 1s a series 
of coloured Maps, forming a valuable accompaniment to the geographical and historical 
articles. 
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NEW EDITION—REVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 


BLACKIE’S 


COMPREHENSIVE HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


CIVIL AND MILITARY, RELIGIOUS, INTELLECTUAL, AND SOCIAL. 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


ILLUSTRATED BY ABOVE ELEVEN HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS IN THE TEXT, 
AND SIXTY-FIVE FINELY ENGRAVED PLATES, 


BESIDES THE NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS PRINTED IN THE TEXT, EACH PART 
WILL CONTAIN TWO OR THREE SEPARATE PAGE ENGRAVINGS, ILLUSTRATING 
IMPORTANT HISTORICAL EVENTS, PORTRAITS OF SOVEREIGNS, &c. 


The work will be completed in 26 parts, 2s. each; or 8 dsusssonal-volumes, super-royal Svo, 
handsomely bound zn cloth, price 8s. 6d. each. 


There is no man imbued with even the smallest spark of patriotism who does not desire to know the story of his 
country, and the career of those remarkable men who, in bygone years, helped to mould the people into a nation, 
and to build up those two most marvellous fabncs of modern times, The Bntish Empire and The Bntish Constitution. 
The tale 1s a wondrous one. fascinating as a romance, full of chivalrous exploits, and of high and lofty example 
for every condition of hfe 


Tue Comprenensive History or ENGLAND in telling this story will command the appreciative interest of the 
general reader, and become not only a useful book of reference but an entertainmg and instructive work for the family. 


A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE —Not only political, naval, and military, but 
also civil, relhgious, industrial, agricultural, and mercantile, presenting picturesque descriptions of the aspects of the 
various classes of society m successive periods, concise accounts of the progress of commerce, industries, and manu. 
factures, and of the results arising from mventions and discoveries, sketches of the advance of literature and the 
fine arts, and the spread of general enhghtenment. 


Evseven Hunprep EnGravincs.—The Eleven Hundred Engravings, pnnted in the text, have been carefully 
prepared, with a view to the real elucidation of the History They comprise Illustrations of the Dwellings, the Shipping, 
the Armour, Dress, Manners and Customs, and Utensils of our Ancestors at various periods, Views of Histoncal Sites, 
Buildings, and Monuments, Maps and Plans of Battles, Battlefields, Forts, Towns, &c., Portraits and Statues of Illus- 
trious Persons. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


The Casquet of Literature: 


A SELECTION IN PROSE AND POETRY from the works of the best Authors. Edited, with Buo- 
graphical and Literary Notes, by CHARLES GIBBON, Author of ‘‘ Robin Gray”, and revised by 
Miss Mary CuRISTIE. To be published in 6 volumes, bound in cloth, gilt elegant, with olivine 
edges, price 7s. 6d. per volume; also in 18 parts, price 2s. each. 


The CasquzT oF LirgRATURE will contam more than rooo characteristic Selections from the writings of the most 
popular authors, accompanied by about 400 Biographical and Literary Notes. The stress of modern life leaves scanty 
leisure for recreation, yet in the evenings when the fireside 1s the only comfortable place, one needs something to refresh 
the jaded spirits, and obliterate for the time the wornes of the day For these purposes, what better than a good, breezy, 
entertaining book? Practically a guide to the best English literature, illustrated by a sernes of exquisite drawings. 


600 of the greatest writers in the English tongue will be represented, including Tennyson, Browning, George Eliot, 
Addison, R. Louis Stevenson, S R. Crockett, Ruskin, Andrew Lang, Douglas Jerrold, Mark Twam, J M. Barrie, Anthony 
Hope. In fact, a book mm which the reader 1s provided with the best work of poets, novelists, essayists, humorists, story- 
tellers, and artists. Material for desultory reading—the most delightful of all—of a lifetime. <A casquet of inexhaustible 

‘e, inasmuch as beautiful thoughts and exquisite, like diamonds, never lose their brilliance or charm. 
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DESCRIPTIVE ATLAS OF THE WORLD 
AND GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 


COMPRISING 


ABOVE ONE HUNDRED CAREFULLY EXECUTED MAPS; A DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE 
WORLD, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED; AND A COPIOUS INDEX OF PLACES. 


PREPARED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 


W. G. BLACKIE, pnp., Li.p., 
Fellow of the Royal Geographical Societies, London and Edinburgh. 


Ze be completed in 12 divisions at 53. each, forming a handsome volume, 16 inches x 12 inches. 


The AtLas will consist of sixty-four sheets of Maps, comprising seventy-five numbered maps and above thirty inset 
maps, making in all above ON2z Hunprep Maps beautifully prmted in colours, prepared from the most recent and most 
authoritative materials available 

While the older countries of the world will all be fully shown, special prominence will be given to Great Britain and its 
world-wide possessions, and also to the regions recently opened up by the enterprise of adventurous travellers. 

Two of the maps are worthy of special notice. The Commercial Chart of the World, showing existing and available 
fields of commerce , and The British Empire at one view, showing all the possessions at home and abroad, drawn to one 
scale, and thereby enabling their relative size to be clearly appreciated 

The Generar GroGrarHy which accompanies the maps forms a very important section ot the work. It supphes 
information geographical, historical, statistical, commercial, and descriptive, of the countries and regions of the world, and 
has been prepared from recent and authoritative sources Its pages are enriched by a series of Pictonal Illustrations, 
consisting of striking views of natural scenery, remarkable edifices, town and river scenes, and picturesque groups of natives, 
and of animal hfe. 

As a useful adjunct both to the Maps and the General Geography there will be given a Pronouncing Vocabulary of 
Geographical Names. In addition to this, an Extensive Index of Places will form a very useful section of the work. 





To be completed 1n 14 parts, super-royal 8vo, at 2s each; or in 4 divisions, stiff paper cover, at 7s. each, 
forming one handsome volume; or 1n 4 divisions, cloth, at 9s. each, 


The Household Physician: 


A FAMILY GUIDE TO THE PRESERVATION OF HEALTH AND TO THE DOMESTIC TREATMENT OF 
AILMENTS AND DISEASE. By J. M‘GREGOR-ROBERTSON, M.B., C.M. (Hon.). With an Introduction 
by Professor M‘KENDRICK, M.D., LL D., F.R.S., Glasgow University. Illustrated by about 400 figures 
in the text, and a series of 19 Engraved Plates, many of them printed in colours. 


This work 1s wntten in the simplest possible language, and includes full information on the conditions of health, and 
on the ordinary means, as regards food, clothing, exercise, &c , by which health may be maintaimed 1n the infant as well 
as in the full-grown person 

The book treats of the human body mm health, and the various changes produced by disease On Hygiene, or the 
conditions of health as regards food, drink, clothing, exercise, &c., and the rules to be observed for the promotion of health, 
both of individuals and communities An explanation of the nature and mode of action of drugs and other remedial agents 
On methods of dealing with Accidents and Emergencies, and on various ailments requiring surgical treatment. Also a 
chapter on Sick-nursing, and an Appendix containing recipes for Invalid Cookery and medical Prescriptions. 





In 15 parts, super-royal 8vo, 2s. each; or 4 vols., cloth elegant, burnished edges, 9s. 6d. each. 
NEW EDITION, Contenued to 2890. 


Gladstone and His Contemporaries: 


Sixty Years of Social and Political Progress) By THOMAS ARCHER,-F RHS, Author of ‘Pictures 
and Royal Portraits,” &c. Illustrated by a series of 34 authentic and beautifully executed Portraits. 


“ Thts work f so weuch bograehy 3 Myr Gladstone as a polttscal History o, Rngiens Crne  e it 
is a book whick fat cosdenvey been com, f OF Oe Aaa ed cae, wrth a prarseworthy destre to be 
tmpartial”—Daily News 

“Tt é: rae Dhak the Decerap ison! ore a) Retry © Oe eee ora wzth trmes withsn the mencory of men 
pie Tomy wna. Tha hie oa mam prominent 3 ars during a part } way be taken as a cenival point round 
which g7voup ives” i at le aaa 
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THE HENRY IRVING SHAKESPEARE.—SUBSCRIPTION EDITION. 


The Works of Shakespeare. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY IRVING anp FRANK A. MARSHALL 


With a General Introduction and Life of Shakespeare by Professor EDWARD DOWDEN, and nearly 
six hundred illustrations from designs by GORDON BROWNE and other Artists. To be completed 
in 25 parts, super-royal 8vo, 3s. each; or 8 volumes, cloth elegant, 10s. 6¢. each, with gilt 
edges, 11s. 6d. each. 


The universal popularity of the works of our Great DraMarTisT has mduced the publishers to issue a sumptuous 
edition, of such comprehensive excellence that it is fitted at once to meet the requirements of the general reader, the 
lover of fine books, and the student of Shakespeare. This important edition in many respects has never been surpassed. 


*,,* Every subscriber for this edition of Shakespeare’s Works will be presented, on the completion of his copy of 
the book, with an impression of the admirable PORTRAIT OF HENRY IRVING AS HAMLET, from the painting 
by Epwin Lone, 2.a., executed in Photogravure in the most finished manner by Boussod Valadon et Cie (Goupil), 
of Paris. The size of the engraved surface 1s 19% X 1334 inches, and with margin suitable for framing 27 X ao inches. 


** On the cave with which the text vtself of the plays has been prepared we have nothing but prasse to bestow ‘ 
The general result of thys care and labour 2s, however, so good that we must congratulate all concerned tm 2¢* and tn 
Particular we must congratulate the pubisshers of the work on one especial feature which could hardly fail to ensure sts 
success as @ popular editzon—tzt 13 profusely sliustvated by Mr Gordon Browne, whose charneang designs, executed tn 
Jacsmile, give 2t an artistic value superior, in our sudgment, to any tllustvated edttion of Shakespeare with whsch we 
ave acquatnted ”—The Athenzum. 

“ Thes handsomely printed edition aims at beng popular and practical Add to these advantages Mr Gordon 
Browne's tllustrations, and enough has been said to recommend an edition which will win pubize vecognstion by tts unique 
and serviceable gualstzes "—The Spectator 





In 17 parts, extra demy 8vo, at 2s. each; or 5 volumes, cloth elegant, gilt edges, at 8s. 6d. each. 
NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 


-The Works of Robert Burns, 


With a series of Authentic Pictorial Illustrations, Marginal Glossary, numerous Notes, and Appendixes. 
Also the hfe of Burns by J. G. LOCKHART, and Essays on the Gems, Character, and Writings of 
Burns, by THomas CARLYLE and PROFESSOR WILSON. Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 


editor of the ‘‘ Imperial Dictionary”, &c. 


In this edition of Burns his writings are presented im two sections, the one contaming the poetry, the other the prose 
Marginal explanations of Scottish words accompany each piece that requires such aid, enabling anyone at a glance to 
apprehend the meaning of even the most difficult passages. 

The Pictorial Illustranons, which consist of Fifty-six beautiful Landscapes and Portraits, engraved on steel in the most 
finshed manner, form a very distinctive feature of this edition. The Landscapes embrace the principal scenes identified 
with the Life anc Writings of the Poet, and are from pictures painted by D O Hii, R.S A. 

Altogether in no other edition 1s so much hght thrown from all points of view upon Burns the poet and Burns the man, 
and it may therefore be said to be complete in the best sense of the word. 





In 18 parts, super-royal 4to, at 2s. each; in 6 divisions at 6s. each; and also in 2 volumes, large 4to, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 24s. each. 


The Natural History of Animals 


(Crass MAMMALIA—ANIMALS WHICH SUCKLE THEIR YOUNG), In Word and Picture. By 
Car. Vocrt, Professor of Natural History, Geneva, and FRIEDRICH SPECHT, Stuttgart. Translated 
and Edited by Gzo. G. CHISHOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Tllustrated by above 300 fine Engravings on wood. 


This account of the animals comprised in the class Mammalia has a decidedly popular character—not through lack 
of scientific value, but because the author presents the facts in an attractive form, and studies to smooth the path of those 
who can give only their leisure hours to learning the results of scientific research. ‘The author's etyle is above all things 
clear, simple, and direct, and where occasion offers, lively and animated. 

The artist has portrayed in the most spirited manner the animals as they appear in the varied circumstances of real 
Hfe, in quest of their prey, caressimg therr young ones, or sporting with cher fellows. The engravings have been executed 
tn the mo-t careful and finished manner, under Mr. Specht's own direction. 


Blacktie & Son's Publications. s 
In 19 parts, 2s. each; or 6 divisional-volumes, super-royal Svo, cloth elegant, 8s. 6d. each. 


A. History of the Scottish People 


From the Earhest to the Latest Times. By Rev. THoMAS THOMSON and CHARLES ANNANDALE, 


M.A., LL.D. With 40 Onginal Designs by W. H. MARGETSON, ALFRED PEARSE, WALTER PAGET, 
GorDON BROWNE, and other emiment artists. 


It is a full and detailed History of Scotland from the Earliest Times to the Latest. 

It 1s a History of the Scottish People, their manners, customs, and modes of living at the various successive periods. 
It is a History of Religion and Ecclesiastical Affairs m Scotland. 

It is a History of Scotland's progress in Commerce, Industry, Arts, Science, and Laterature. 





In 14 parts, 2s. each; or 4 vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth elegant, 8s. 6¢. each. 


The Cabinet of Irish Literature. 


A Selection from the Works of the chief Poets, Orators, and Prose Wniters of Ireland. Edited, with 
biographical sketches and hterary notices, by CHARLES A. READ, F.R.H.S., author of ‘‘ Tales and 
Stories of Insh Life,” ‘‘ Stories from the Ancient Classics,” &c. Illustrated by a series of 32 admirable 
Portraits in mesochrome, specially prepared for this work. 


The Publishers aim in this Work to supply a standard work in which the gemuus, the fire, the pathos, the humour, and 
the eloquence of Insh Literature are adequately represented The specimens selected, which are arranged chronologically 
from the earliest to the present time, will both present a historical view of Imsh Literature, and enable the reader to judge 
of the individual style and particular merit of each author, while to those not critically disposed the infinite vanety presented 
an this convenient collective form will afford both instruction and amusement. 


In 12 parts, demy 8vo, 2s. each; and 4 half-vols., cloth elegant, 75. 6d. each; or gilt edges, 
at 8s. 6d. each. 


The Poets and Poetry of Scotland: 


FROM THE EARLIEST TO THE PRESENT TIME. Compnising Characteristic Selections from the 
works of the more Noteworthy Scottish Poets, with Biographical and Cnitical Notices. By JAMES 
GRANT WILSON. Illustrated by Portruits. 


In the preparation of this Work the first object has been to present, not a collection of the ballads or songs, or the 
writings of the poets of any particular district of the country, but a comprehensive view of the poetry of Scotland in 
all its forms from the earhest to the present tme Besides original contnbutions and poems by hving authors, the Work 
will conta poems, hitherto unpubhshed, by Roserr Burns, WILLIAM TENNANT, Mrs Grant of Laggan, JAmzs 
Hysior, Henry Scott Rippe 1, Joun Leypen, WILLIAM MILLER, and others. 

The Illustrations will consist of Twenty-four lfe-hke Portraits, engraved on steel in the most finished manner. 


In 15 parts, 2s. each; or two handsome vols., super-royal 8vo, cloth, 36s. 


The Works of the Ettrick Shepherd, 


IN POETRY AND PROSE. Centenary Edition. With a Biographical Memoir by the Rev. 
Tuomas THOMSON. [Illustrated by Forty-four fine Engravings on steel, from Onginal Drawings by 
D. O. Hill, n.s.4., K. Halsewelle, a.r S A.. W. Small, and J. Lawson. 


Hogg’s Works comprise Zales in Prose, illustrative of Rorder history and supersttions. They comprise hkewise 
Poems of great rmaginative power and descriptive beauty, Ballads full of humour and touches of tender pathos, and Songs 
which, besides bemg umiversally popular when first made public, are still cherished as among the finest productions of our 
native lyric muse. 
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To be completed in four half-volumes, super-royal Svo, at 12s. 6d. each; or in 
twelve parts at 3s. 6d. each. 


The Steam Engine: 


A TREATISE ON STEAM ENGINES AND BOILERS. Comprising the Principles and Practice of the 
Combustion of Fuel, the Economical Generation of Steam, the Construction of Steam Boilers; and the 
Principles, Construction, and Performance of Steam Engines—Statonary, Portable, Locomotive, and 
Marine, exemplified in Engines and Boilers of Recent Date. By Danret KINNEAR CLARK, 
M.Inst.C.E., M.IMB., Anthor of ‘‘ Railway Machinery”; ‘‘A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data for 
Mechanical Engineers”; &c. &c. Illustrated by above 1300 ‘Figures in the Text, and a Series of 
Folding Plates drawn to Scale. 

‘This work provides a comprehensive, accurate, and clearly written text-book, fully abreast of all the recent developments 
in the principles and practice of the Steam Engine. 

‘Written in full view of the great advances of modern times, it expounds the principles and describes the practice 
exemphfied in the construction and use of Steam Engines and Boulers, m all their vaneties. 


In 20 parts, 2s. each; or § divisions, royal 4to, 8s. each; or one vol., cloth, gilt edges, 42s. 


Suggestions in Design; 


A comprehensive series of Original Sketches in various Styles of Ornament, arranged for application m 
the Decorative and Constructive Arts, comprising 102 plates, contaming more than 1100 distinct and 
separate ‘‘ suggestions ”, by JOHN LEIGHTON, F.S.A. To which 1s added descriptive and historical 
letterpress, with above 200 explanatory engravings, by JAMES KELLAWAY COLLING, F.R.1.B.A. 

These suggestions are throughout orzgzna/, designed in the spint, and with the proper art feeling of the various styles 
to which they severally belong, and are the accumulated result of long and arduous studies, extending over many years 
of investigation and thought. 

Ths work will be found to be emmently suited to the wants of nearly every one who has occasion for decoration m 
whatever form ;—to the worker in stone, wood, metal, ivory, glass, and leather—to the house-painter, decorator, &c. &c. 


In 20 parts, super-royal quarto, 2s. each; or 8 divisions, 5s. each. 


The Carpenter and Joiner’s Assistant. 


By JamMEs NEWLANDS, late Borough Engineer of Liverpool. Mew and Improved Ed:tion. Being a2 
Comprehensive Treatise on the selection, preparation, and strength of Materials, and the mechanical 
principles of Framing, with their applications m Carpentry, Jomery, and Hand Railing; also, a com- 
plete treatise on Lines; and an Illustrated Glossary of Terms used m Architecture and Building. 
Illustrated by above One Hundred Engraved Plates, containmg above Nine Hundred Figures; and 
above Seven Hundred Geometric, Constructive, and Descriptive Figures interspersed throughout the text. 


** We know of no treatise on Carpentry and Fonery which at all approaches this in merit . . . We strongly 
urge cur practical mechanics to obta:n and study st."—Mechanic’s Magazine. 





In 24 parts, demy 4to, at 2s. each; or in 6 volumes, artistically bound in cloth extra, 
with olivine edges, at 10s. each. 


The Works of Shakspeare, 


Revised from the best Authorities; with a Memoir and Essay on his Genius by BRYAN W. PROCTER 
(Barry Cornwall), Annotations and Introductory Remarks on the Plays by Distinguished Writers, and 
numerous Illustrative Engravings from Designs by KENNY Mrapows and T. H. NICHOLSON. 


The most distinctive, as well as the most attractive feature of this edition of the Works of Shakspeare consists in the 
pictorial illustrations with which it 1s so copiously enriched. These are upwards of 750 1n number, and bring most vividly 
before the reader the scenes and incidents occurnng m the different plays 

By far the greater number are by the well-known artist Kunny Mzapows, and so important are these illustrations 
that the edition of which they form a part has been appropriately named the Kenny Meadows Shakspeare. 

Each play is accompanied by an original introduction, and explanatory notes from the pens of various writers dis- 

for their critical acumen and their wide knowledge and high appreciation of Shakspeare’s writings. Altogeth»x 
thes work will be found not unworthy of him who “‘ was not of an age, but for all time ”. 


Blackie & Son's Publications. 7 
In 12 parts, small 4to size, price as. each; or 4 volumes, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 9s. each. 


Our Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria: 


HER LIFE AND JUBILEE. By THomas ARCHER, F.R.H.S., Author of “‘ Pictures and Royal 
Portraits”; ‘‘ Fifty Years of Social and Political Progress”; &c. Illustrated by a series of 28 highly- 
finished Etchings. 


It is believed that for the multitudes of men and women who regard the Queen with a sentiment that may be spoken 
of as that of personal regard and affection, no more fitting memorial can be provided than a complete and worthy Life of 
our Sovereign Lady—a “‘ Life” such as that which is here announced. The narrative presents a biographical rather than 
a historical record: a record, faithful, mteresting, and well illustrated, of the Royal Family and of the Queen as Sovereign 
Lady rather than as Sovereign Ruler 

The ILLUSTRATIONS consist of a senes of twenty-eight highly-finished etchings, including portraits of Her Majesty, 
pera tuapi ona Consort, and all the members of their Family, also scenes and events in which the Queen has personally 

part. 





The Life of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, 


And the Lives of the Apostles and Evangelists. By Rev JOHN FLEETWOOD, D.D. With Copious 
Illustrative and Explanatory Notes, selected from the Works of the most eminent modern writers on 
New Testament History. Illustrated by Two Hundred and Fifty Engravings printed 1n the Text, and 
Thirty-three highly finished Engravings on steel. A handsome royal 4to volume, gilt edges, 40s. 

The attractiveness and value of this edition of the Life of our Saviour 1s greatly enhanced by the addition of a large 
number of illustrative and supplementary notes from the works of recent wnters, among whom may be named Archbishop 


TrencH, Dean ALForp, Dean STaniey, WEBSTER and WILKINSON, VINET, NEANDER, LANGE, BENGEL, ANGUS, STIER, 
Westcott, James Hami.ton, FarrBaiRN, Dr WILLIAM SMITH, &c 


To be completed in 15 parts, folio (size 164 x 11 ¢ inches), price 5s. each. 


The Practical Decorator and Ornamentist. 


For the use of ARCHITECTS, PAINTERS, DECORATORS, and DESIGNERS. Containing one hundred 
Plates in colours and gold. With Descriptive Notices, and an Introductory Essay on Artistic and 
Practical Decoration. By GrorGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, LL.D., F.R.1I.B.A., and MAURICE ASHDOWN 
AUDSLEY, Architect. 


The highly practical and useful character of this important Work will at once commend it to those interested m 
decorative art, to whom it is more mmmediately addressed 

It will be found useful to the Modeller, the Plasterer, the Stone Carver, the Wood Carver, the Fret Cutter, the Inlayer, 
the Cabinetmaker, the Potter, the Engraver, the Lithographer, the House Paunter, the Architect, the Intenor Decorator, 
and, mdeed, to every workman who has anything to do with ornament and design. To the student m drawing and orna- 
mental design it presents a wide field of suggestive study 





Fourth Edition. Large 8vo (1000 pp.), cloth, r6s., or half-morocco, 20s. 


A Manual of Rules, Tables, and Data 


Fork MECHANICAL ENGINEERS, based on the most recent investigations. By DANIEL KINNEAR 
Crark, author of ‘‘ Railway Machinery”, &c. &c illustrated with numerous Diagrams. 


This book comprises the leading rules and data, with numerous tables, of constant use m calculations and estimates 
relating to Practical Mechanics .—presented m a reliable, clear, and handy form, with an extent of range and completeness 
of detail that has not been attempted hitherto. This (the fourth) edition has been carefully revised, and m its preparation 
advantage has been taken of many suggestions made by those using the former editions. 


“My Clark writes with great clearness, and he has a great power of condensing and summarising facts, and 
he has thus been enabled to embody in his volume a collection of data relating to mechanical enginesring, such as has 
cortasnly never before been brought together. We regard the beok as one which ne mechanical enginesr me vregulas 
practice cas afford to be without.” —Engineering 


8 Blackie & Son's’ Publications. 


To be completed in 21 parts, super-royal Svo, 2s. each; or in 6 volumes, cloth extra, 9s. 6d. each. 
NEW ISSUER. 


The Imperial Bible-Dictionary, 


HISTORICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, GEOGRAPHICAL, AND Docrrinat. Edited by Rev. PaTRICK 
FAIRBAIRN, D.D., author of ** Typology of Scripture”; &c. With Introductions by the Right Rev. 
J. C. RyxLx, p.p., Lord Bishop of Liverpool, and Rev. C. H. WALLER, M.A. [Illustrated by about 
seven hundred Engravings. 


This Edition will be augmented by an interesting discussion on the subject of InsrrmaTion, by the Rev. C. H 
Watuzr, Principal of the London College of Divinity To this ss prefixed a luminous introduction on the same subject 
by the Right Rev. Joxn Cuarizs Ryiz, Lord Bishop of Liverpool. 

The Work takes up in alphabetical order all the subjects which enter into the contents of the Bible, while the several 
books of which the Bible 1s composed in every case receive careful and attentive consideration. In the treatment of the 
different topics, full advantage is taken of the materials which modern criticism and research have accumulated. 

The Pictorial Dlustrations include representations of the plants and animals mentioned im Scripture, notable scenes and 
places, manners of social life, and the manifold productions of human skill In addition to these illustrations, a Series of 
Views engraved on steel in the most finished manner, accompany the work. 


New Issue, to be completed in 6 half-volumes, imperial 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. 6d. each. 


The Whole Works of John Bunyan, 


Accurately repnnted from the Author’s own editions. Collated and ‘edited, with an introduction to 
each treatise, numerous illustrative and explanatory notes, and a memorr of Bunyan, by GEORGE OFFOR. 
Illustrated by engravings on steel and on wood. 

Among the IIlustrative Engravings will be found the Portrait of Bunyan‘after Sadler, and a careful copy of the inter- 
esting Portrait by R. White, now m the British Museum, Views of Bedford, and Pnson on Bedford Bndge, of Bunyan’s 
Cottage, the Market-house and Church, Elstow, and of Bunyan’s Tomb in Bunhill Fields. Also, a Series of beautful 
Illustranions of The Pzigrim from Stothard’s elegant designs, with Facsimiles of Bunyan’s Wniting, and of the earliest 
wood-cut illustrations to The Pilgrim, and to the L:/¢ of Badman 

All the excellenmes of this much admired and highly valued edition of Bunyan’s Whole Works (of which over twenty 
thousand copies have been sold) are retamed, the work being simply reprinted with occasional improvements in typography 


Eleven vols., post S8vo, cloth, red edges, 3s. 6d. each; or in handsome case, £2, Is. 


Commentary on the New Testament, 


Explanatory and Practical. With Qsesthons for Bible-classes and Sunday-schools. By ALBERT 
BARNES. Edited by the Rev. RopertT Frew, DD. With numerous additional Notes, and an ex- 
tensive senes of beautiful Engravings and Maps, not 1n any other edition. 

Shortly before is decease the Author completed a revision of his Notes on the New Testament, to the end of the Acts 
of the Apostles, the only section of the New Testament respecting the exposition and illustration of which modern research 
had accumulated new and important materials. 

In making this new issue the first three volumes have been re-set so as to embody the author's latest corrections and 
additions, and they are now presented for the first time to readers in this country Thuis issue will consequently be the most 
complete and perfétt of any pubhshed m Great Bntain. 


In royal 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 3os. 


Family Worship: 


A Series of Devotional Services for every Morning and Evening throughout the Year, adapted to the 
purposes of Domestic Worship ; Prayers for Particular Occasions, and Prayers suitable for Children, &c. 
By above Two HUNDRED EVANGELICAL MINISTERS, Illustrated by Twenty-six fine Engravings on 
steel. New and Improved Edition. 

The work comprises 732 Services, adapted to be used in the family, being a service for every MORNING and EVENING 
throughout the year, with Special Services for the Morning and Evening of New-year'’s Day Each Service us composed 
of Praise, Prayer, and Scriptural Exposition Thus it pots out a suitable psalm or hymn to be sung, next it refers 
to a portion of Scripture to be read from the Buble :tself, and adds some bnef explanatory and practical remarks; and the 
whole closes with a plan and earnest Prayer. 


LONDON: BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED; GLASGOW AND EDINBURGH. 


